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HANDSOME    SHILLING    VOLUME. 
MR.  GEO.  THOS.  CONGREVE'S  WORK 

On   consumption 

AND  OTHER  CHEST  DISEASES,  WITH  'APPENDIX.' 

THE  NEW  EDITION,  WITH  THE  APPENDIX,  Bent  pOBt.fV©6  for 
ONE  SHILLING,  frova  the  Author,  Coombe  Lodge,  Peckbam.  8.B. 

N.B.— The:    APPENDIX 

To  MK.  GEO.  THOS.  CONGKEVE'S  WORK  ON  CONSUMPTION,  contains 

226  M£ST ^ INTERJSTING^^wid .AUTHENTIC ^^CASEJI 

NOTES  "appended   TO*'  MANy"showing  THE°'pEMdA'NEN£E''oF°C'm*E. 

Containing  also  LETTERS  FROM  A  LARGE  NUMBER  OF  MlNISTERa 

Thefalloipijig  Ca4r  it  teUetedfnmthe  TWEXTY-ylJVTH  SERIES nem  FuhUMng 

in  the  Weekly  Jtmrnali: 

DIBBASBD  BIQHT  LUMa.-OASB  AT  ITBW  BOUNBSY,  KBNT. 

TAim  C.  I'EABBOM  oaroc  to  Coombs  Lodge  In  Juns,  18BT.  UemoiaDda  of  case: — 
'  (.'nnaumption  in  the  f&milj.  Had  not  been  Btrong  for  jcais.  Had  taken  cold  in  FebmAry, 
nliich  had  Bettlcil  on  the  ohcst.  Great  weakneis.  llcmorrbagc  hod  taken  place  in 
Mitrcb,  and  a  little  blood  bsd  been  i<pat;  up  cacb  mariiing  since.  Expectoration  greeDish 
and  purulont,  breathing  gbort,  pains  in  the  side,  dieeaticm  imperfect,  nervons  debility ; 
right  lung  nlTected  (as  liad  been  etateil  by  the  doctor!  before).'  • 

Klie  coQtinucd  nndcr  iny  treatment  up  to  the  Bprint;  of  lost  yeoi.  Writing  me  June  2lBt 
she  fB.je: — '1  am  pleased  to  Bay  that  your  medicine  lias  done  me  very  macb  good.' 

InOctoberliutl  wrot«atabb)g  IwasdeiiirouB  torefer  toher  case  in  my  aerieg  of  weekly 
cases,  and  eti<juired  whether  ibe  continued  well. and,  Nov.  3rd  last,  she  writoii — '  lam 
ver.T  well  now.  i-l  am  glad  that  I  nae  advised  to  consult  you,  and  to  take  your  medicine.' 

*,*  Datb  of  CoHBULTATios  at  Coombb  Lodqi— Tuesday,  Tht^esdat,  ahb 
SiTCRDAY  .Voriiiags  only.  Free  CoatMltationM  to  private  patitnti  only,  mho  mm(  ie 
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CONJOINT   SERVICE: 

•  Labourers  together  with  God.'— 1  Cott.  ill.  9.    ! 

Preached  at  Goole,   May    HtH,    18851*'^' 

BY  THE  REV.  THOMAS  G.  8BLBY. 
These  words  are  used  to  emphasize'  tbe  truth  that  in  the  processes  of 
teaching  and  saving  men,  €k)d*s  work  links; itself  with  man's;  and  God's 
work  is  so  much  mightier  and  more  wonderful  than  man's,  that  it  becomes 
sheer  madness  to  weigh  the  worth  and  work  of  ,(9ie  human  labourer  against 
another's  after  the  fashion,  of  the  Corinthi^i)  seotarifs.  We  might 
just  as  well  pick  otit:dhe)ls  in  the  mortar  of  a  minstery  and  divide  ourselves 
into  factions  to  cha]|t{Hon  the  architectural  honouj^kduato'^he  tu9j,  primeval 
tenants  of  each  parlifeular  shell,  or  pick  out  stril^jl&Jf'pprtiioms  of  carving,  and 
divide  ourselves  iix^  factions  to  champion  the'fu:tistic;poss^bilities  of  the 
acorns  that  evolved  Isu^h  magnificent  material..  ;A  rational  being  has  not 
time  to  think  of  these^infinitesimal  quest^>ns.'  He  wsdbesto  save  up  his 
honour  for  the  genius! -who 'plaI^led  a^  reared  arch;  and  spire,  and 
who  conceived  and  patiently  carved- flowerednscreen  ;  and  choir.  God's 
true  labourers  will  be  rewarded,  not  by:  the  reqkless  jM'aise  and  short- 
sighted  judgments  of  men,  but  by  Him  Who  counts  them  His  allies,  and 
in  the  strength  of  Whose  gift  all  right  work  must  be  done. 

This  thought  of  coadjutorsbip  with  God  is  carried  out  under  two  in- 
structive metaphors, — husbandry  and  temple- building.  Seed  and  soil  may 
be  chosen  with  perfect  skill,  but  before  the  least  sign  of  growth  can  come, 
the  planting  of  the  earlier  and  the  watering  of  the  later  labourer,  must 
be  conjoined  to  the  vivifying  power  of  God.  The  temple-courses  may  be 
laid  in  gold  and  silver  and'  precious  stones,  but  it  is  Qod  Who,  at  the 
outset,  must  lay  the  one  foundation  in  the  gift  of  Christ,  and  Who,  in 
the  end,  must  turn  the  fabric  into  a  true  temple  by  the  overwhelming 
sanctities  of  His  own  descending  presence.  Whatever  the  material  of  the 
temple,  it  is  God  Who  gives  it  its  essential  honour,  and  Who  destroys  the 
worker  of  evil  who  defiles  the  temple.  Man's  handicraft,  however  ethereal 
in  its  cuiming, can  never  make  tbe  temple.  'We  are  labourers  together 
with  God.' 
These  words,  spoken  primarily  of  the  labours  of  the  first  missionaries 

of  tbe  truth  in  Corinth,  are  true  of  all  the  ministries  of  all  God's  people. 

-  »  ■  ■  - — - —  • 
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482  Conjoint  Service. 

A  main  evil  of  prieetism  is  its  narrowness.    On  behalf  of  special  functions 

exercised  by  selected  officers  in  the  Church  only,  does  it  claim  supernatural 

co-operation.     It  was  concerning  no  Sacramental  prerogative  committed  to 

either  himself  or  Apollos,  that  the  Apostle  asserted  this  high  copartnership 

of  activity.     In  three  instances  only  in  Corinth  had  Paul  himself  adminis- 

••;  tere^l  the  cnitltctorr  rite  of  the  Christian  faith.     The  work  of  ApoUos  was 

;  \  p]:^-€f)nin^tly  ill&t  of  a  teacher  and  controversialist.     The  Divine  energy 

^eo-erdinatod  4tself  with  the  teaching  and  witness  in  which  every  member 

sA  lh.e.  CUujch  might  engage  according  to  the  proportion  of  his  knowledge, 

fiXL^  not  jii^ith- official  privilege  or  ecclesiastical  rank.    This  dignity  attaches 

'•'i^elf*  i^QAfiepitbly  to  every  true  worker  in  the  kingdom  of  Jesus,  who  may 

say  with  the  same  emphasis  and  authority  as  the  Apostles :  '  We  are 

labourers  together  with  God.' 

Man's  fellowship  with  his  Maker  is  not  only  a  fellowship  of  spiritual 
communioni  but  a  fellowship  in  service.  We  often  assume  that  it  is  a 
more  blessed  distinction  to  stand  with  veiled  face  before  the  glory  on  high, 
than  to  bear  the  *  burden  and  heat  of  the  day '  in  the  vineyard  below. 
That  may  be  our  childish  error  of  perception. 

Man's  association  with  the  high  enterprise  of  his  Maker  seems  to  be 
anticipated  in  the  image  erigincUly  imprinted  upon  him^  in  ihe  graduated 
proeeseee  that  ledup  to  the  aeeompHehment  qf  human  redemption,  and  in  the 
eigne  qf  OodUe  active  moral  energy  in  the  hearte  qf  men. 

The  wUure  imprinted  upon  man  at  the  beginning  eeeme  to  designate 
him  for  this  high  place  in  future  history. — There  is  a  sense  in  which  the 
Creator  brings  the  lowliest  things  at  the  feet  of  man  into  co-operation 
with  Himself.  To  have  illustrated  this  in  many  ways  will  perhaps 
be  the  net  result  of  the  teachings  of  Darwin  a  century  hence.  The 
naturalist  has  shown  that  the  lowliest  types  of  life  may  modify  their  own 
structure.  The  problems  of  geology  would  have  assumed  another  shape, 
and  the  political  history  epitomized  in  the  white  dififs  of  Dover  would  never 
have  seen  the  sun,  but  for  the  minute  crustaceans  from  the  wreck  of  whose 
life  our  chalk-clifis  have  been  built  up.  The  belts  of  vegetation  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  would  have  been  less  beautiful  and  varied,  but  for  the 
work  of  birds  in  transporting  seeds  and  fruits  from  zone  to  zone  before  the 
first  raft  or  dug-out  had  been  paddled  through  the  waves.  These  forms  of 
life  have  controlled  the  destinies  of  continents. 

All  these  things,  however,  have  been  unconscious  of  the  ends  they 
were  fulfilling.  If  one  of  these  tiny  organisms  had  possessed  intelligence 
to  comprehend,  and  if  it  could  have  been  told  of  the  colossal  interests  it 
was  helping  to  mould  and  direct,  it  would  have  been  altogether  beyond 
the  bounds  of  its  belief.  The  creatures  beneath  us  are  unwitting  abettors 
of  the  great  Creator's  plans.  It  is  man's  distinction  to  be  an  intelligent 
co-worker,  and  to  understand,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  capacity,  the 
sublime  plans  he  is  helping  to  promote.  '  Henceforth  I  call  yon  not  ser- 
vants :  for  the  servant  knoweth  not  what  his  lord  doeth ;  but  I  have  called 
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joa  bkaAJ    There  was  the  latent  promiae  of  enlightened  oo-operation 
with  all  the  work  of  Qod,  when  man  was  made  in  God's  image.    The 
mechaoic  never  makes  one  piece  of  machinery  after  the  pattern  of  another, 
onkss  he  intends  it  to  do  the  same  kind  of  work.    The  face  of  the  clock 
18  made  after  the  pattern  of  the  sun-dial,  and  the  face  of  the  watch  after 
the  pattern  of  the  dock,  because  it  is  meant  to  answer  the  same  end; 
that  is,  to  register  time.    The  mechanic  never  thinks  of  putting  a  clock 
face,  inscribed  with  the   twelve   hours,  on   a    barometer,  a   mariner^s 
eompaas,  or  steam-gauge ;  because  these  instruments  are  intended  to  do 
different  types  of  work.    The  dummy  or  lay-figiire  has  no  place  in  €k>d's 
economy.     €k>d  is  an  essential  activity,  and  He  could  only  be  represented 
by  an  activity.    That  which  is  mute  and  impassive  can  never  be  His 
image  and  likeness.    Labour  is  part  of  man's  education  for  that  co-part- 
nership with  God  to  which  he  has  been  designated  by  these  birth-marks. 

Man's  fellowship  with  his  Maker  is  first  natural  and  then  spiritual.  In 
his  development  he  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  his  Eternal  Archetype.  As 
God  rested  from  the  processes  of  creation,  yet  continued  to  work  through 
His  Son  in  a  realm  calling  for  a  finer  touch  and  a  more  lavish  love,  so  with 
the  moral  history  of  man.  His  natural  must  be  superseded  by  high 
spiritual  activity.  The  garden  was  the  nursery  of  the  race.  By  its  simple 
husbandries  man  disciplined  his  newly-awakened  senses,  and  bound  himself 
into  alliance  with  his  Maker  in  the  nurture  of  fruit  and  bloom.  And 
then,  at  length,  we  see  him  exercising  himself  in  the  high  spiritual  hus- 
bandries of  the  wilderness,  a  co-worker  in  the  noblest  things  of  grace  with 
the  reconciled  God  from  Whose  favour  he  had  fallen.  He  was  made  in 
God's  image  in  anticipation  of  his  dignity  as  a  fellow-labourer. 

This  conjoint  work  and  service  is  indicated  in  the  gradwUed  character  of 
(he  proeeseea  thai  led  on  to  the  accompHshment  of  our  redemption, — It  is 
quite  oonceivable  that  the  Gospel  mighthave  been  what  it  was  on  the  evening 
of  the  Fall,  a  promise  upon  the  lips  of  the  Most  Holy  not  to  be  syllabled 
by  other  lips.  It  is  conceivable  that  it  might  have  remained  what  it  was 
on  the  night  of  the  Advent,  music  for  the  lip  and  lyre  of  angelic  hosts.  It 
might  have  taken  the  form  desired  by  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, — a  sign 
from  heaven,  and  have  shone  over  men  for  ever  without  coming  down  to 
rest  upon  their  heads.  The  Messiah  might  have  been  sent  without  the 
education  of  a  special  race  to  receive  Him.  He  might  have  reserved  to 
Himself  the  interpretation  of  His  redeeming  death.  Or,  He  might  have 
left  the  secret  of  His  death  to  be  deciphered  by  some  gifted  thinker  of  the 
last  times.  The  redemptive  wisdom  of  God  might  have  been  timed  to  yield 
up  its  secret  treasures  suddenly  in  the  after  education  of  the  race.  God  might 
have  hidden  it  away  for  far-off  discovery,  as  He  stored  the  primeval  gravels 
with  rubies  and  the  primeval  reefs  with  gold.  The  sealed  secret  might 
have  been  put  into  some  hidden  fold  of  the  brain  and  left  to  unfold  itself 
with  the  cycling  ages.  But  God's  method  was  far  otherwise.  The  coming 
Svangel  must  be  reflected  in  all  the  stages  of  its  conception  from  countless 
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mindB.  Men  must  enter  into  it,  long  for  it,  dream  of  it,  pray  for  it,  again 
and  again.  Its  promise  must  be  ceaselessly  echoed  from  the  deepest  places 
of  the  soul.  The  Divine  and  human  elements  are  co-ordinated.  Christ  Him- 
self wUl  not  fully  declare  the  spiritual  secret  of  His  own  Cross.  He  must  not 
anticipate  His  Apostles  in  the  unfolding  of  the  doctrine  of  redemption. 
Perhaps  in  no  other  sphere  is  man's  absolute  helplessneES  and  insignificance 
f  o  pathetically  apparent  as  here.  None  can  redeem  his  brother.  And  yet  it 
is  reserved  to  St.  Paul  chiefly  to  formulate  the  theology  of  the  Cros?.  The 
Spirit  Who  works  in  the  Son,  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory  as  well 
as  the  mirror  of  the  coming  humanity,  works  in  the  Church  of  the  Son ; 
in  its  earliest  and  latest  ministers  and  adherents. 

Is  not  this  Divine  co-operation  with  us  in  the  work  and  service  of  the 
Crospel  sufficiently  atietted  hy  not  a  few  things  we  may  note  in  the  world 
oround  us  ? — Chi  i^tianity  is  ever  showing  itself  strooger  than  its  own  polemic. 
The  lines  of  Paul's  husbandry  are  not  always  mathematical  in  their 
straightness,  measured,  at  least,  by  the  world's  wisdom.  It  was  possibly 
with  defective  discrimination  that  ApoUos  did  his  part  of  the  water- 
ing. He  might  happen  to  half-drown  with  his  irrigations  the  seeds 
tbat  love  a  touch  of  dryness,  or  to  leave  thirsty  and  unsoftencd,  seeds  which 
languish  for  the  dew  and  rain.  To  some  severe  minds  his  effusive  eloquence 
might  suggest  scepticism  rather  than  conviction.  And  in  the  light  of 
present-day  criticism,  coinciding  as  it  often  does  in  us  with  an  inferior 
strength  and  purity  of  spiritual  life,  our  own  fallibilities  may  become 
alarmingly  conspicuous. 

And  yet,  with  all  these  faulty  processes  quickening  forces  are  linked. 
The  strongest  reason  sometimes  submits  iteelf  to  the  Cospel,  even  where  the 
argumentation  is  inane.  An  unknown  spell  is  laid  upon  natures  that  are 
repelled  by  the  human  elements  in  Christian  work ;  Agnostidsm  itself  obe3rs 
an  inscrutable  attraction  that  will  not  let  it  pass  into  contempt  and  dog- 
matic denial.  George  Eliot,  near  the  close  of  her  life,  said :  '  Everything 
18  perfect  in  Christianity,  but  the  proof ; '  and  she  died  with  The  Imitation 
of  Christ  open  under  her  pillow.  She  is  the  type  of  hundreds  of  cultivated 
people  who  neither  accept  Christianity  nor  get  away  from  its  fascinations. 
It  does  not  satisfy  their  over-fastidious  reason;  and  yet,  in  sentiment, 
they  are  all  but  Christian.  Is  not  this  drawing  towards  faith,  this 
looking  of  intellect  and  affection  in  opposite  directions,  the  sign  of  mys- 
terious magnetisms  that  are  playing  around  us?  The  might  of  an  un- 
seen Presence  is  in  the  air.  It  is  that  of  Him  with  Whom  we  are  lowly 
co-workers. 

One  day  Froude  observed  to  Carlyle  that  God  never  seemed  to  show 
Himself  in  the  afibirs  of  men.  Carlyle,  with  a  look  of  pain  in  his  face  and 
in  a  tone  of  solemnity  not  to  be  easily  forgotten,  exclaimed :  '  The  worst  of 
It  i»,  God  never  does  anything,  Froude.'  Carlyle  possibly  expected  God  to 
play  the  part  in  human  history  of  a  hugely  magnified  CromweU,  or 
Frederick  the  Great,  or  Napoleon.      He  was  craving  for  a  portentous 
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demonstration  of  force  that  would  settle  the  planet's  'fools'  once 
for  all.  Ghrist  had  different  thoughts  and  expectations,  and  was  able 
to  see  that  Qod  is  always  and  everywhere  active.  '  My  Father  worketh 
hicherto,  and  I  work.'  The  social  life  around  us  is  tremulous  with 
His  movement.  The  man  who  works  for  the  redemption  of  mankind 
from  the  deepest  evil  in  its  life,  will  not  long  want  the  sign  that  God 
works.  The  sign  is  so  universal  that  we  have  perhaps  ceased  to  call  it  a 
sign. 

How  God's  unceasing  activity  asserts  itself  by  the  reiterated  quickening 
of  oonedence  to  new  life  in  spite  of  the  daily  abtteee  to  which  it  is  mb- 
jected  I — More  wonderful  than  legend  of  poet  or  miracle  of  prophet,  is  the 
rejuvenation  of  this  fine  moral  sense  when,  by  every  known  law  of  life,  it 
ought  to  have  become  effete.     Men  are  not  only  compelled  by  their  highest 
intuitions  to  turn  towards  Christianity  whilst  they  reason  pertinaciously 
against  its  very  elements ;  they  defy  the  mandates  of  conscience  and  inflict 
upon  this  delicate  moral  faculty  treatment  the  like  of   which  would 
incurably  vitiate  any  organ  of  the  body,  or  any  function  of  the  brain ;  and 
yet    this    mysterious    thing   survives   reiterated   mortal   outraga      We 
encounter  men  who  are  leprous,  foul  in  their  daily  lives,  whose  every 
fibre  has  become  a  taint.      We  see  them  wallow  in  unspeakable  filth i- 
ness  of  feeling,  imagination,  conduct ;  and,  in  spite  of  themselves,  ideals 
arise  within  them  sweet  and  fair  as  though  fresh-winged  from  the  deep 
mystery  of  God's  bosom.     Not  stranger  was   the  sight  of  white-robed 
angels  gliding  at  nightfall  amidst  all  the  appalling  profligacies  of  Sodom, 
than   is  the  flashing  down  into  abandoned  natures,  with  an  unearthly 
radiance,  of  visions  that  are  tender  and  holy.     It  would  be  possible  to 
illustrate  this  by  a  dozen  conspicuous   names  in  literature.     Conscience, 
however  much  twisted,  obscured  and  disobeyed,  rarely  goes  stone-dead  in 
the  present  life.   A  Holy  and  unseen  co- Worker  achieves  the  miracle.   We 
may  always  count  upon  the  pulse  of  a  Divine  movement  around  us. 
Alongside  of  every  true  disciple  there  is  the  unseen  companionship  of  help. 
God  is  always  giving  miraculous  moral  increase. 

But  whilst  this  transcendent  co-operation  of  God  is  always  going  on  in 
the  realm  of  the  spirit,  and  the  highest  convictions  of  Christianity  are 
sometimes  produced  without  a  commensurate  logical  demonstration,  God 
necer  coats  off  His  lowly  coadjutors, — No  conversion  ever  takes  place  with- 
out the  human  agency  in  it  at  some  point  or  other.  God  seeks  not  to 
supersede,  but  to  inspirit  us,  and  to  remind  us  of  our  responsibilities,  by 
these  sublime  and  secret  puttings-forth  of  His  energy.  What  a  crime 
inaction  becomes  in  view  of  God's  perpetual  work  in  the  unknown  spheres 
of  the  human  spirit !  Such  is  the  high  paitnership  you  dissolve  when  you 
look  back  from  the  plough  to  which  you  have  put  your  hand,  or  suffer 
yourself  to  be  paralyzed  by  pique,  partisanship  or  unbelief. 

The  fact  that  our  work  is  conjoined  with  the  Divine  is  the  titie  root  of 
rf^otivC' — It  ought  ever  tp  b^  ap  a^eqiit^te  inppiratiop  tQ  us  that  the  work 
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is  Gkxl's,  and  that  He  has  called  us  into  its  fellowship.  Is  not  the  motive 
that  stirs  in  His  fathomless  heart  and  moves  His  stupendous  activities 
without  ceasing,  sufficient  for  us  ?  What  is  good  enough  to  engage  the 
majestic  energies  of  Gk)d,  is  surely  good  enough  for  us !  Does  the  work 
that  beseems  His  matchless  sovereignty  need  commendation  from  us,  or 
the  high  seal  of  our  rank  and  prestige  1  He  reflects  all  the  glory  of  His 
attributes  into  the  work,  He  touches  with  His  sceptred  hand  on  the  one  side, 
and  we  are  permitted  to  touch  with  our  feeble  hand  of  flesh  on  the  other. 
This  thought  should  humble  us,  and,  at  the  same  time,  save  us  from  all 
petty  rivalries  and  vain-glorious  partisanships. 

The  men  who  had  ministered  at  Corinth,  and  around  whose  names 
factions  were  forming,  were  of  different  gifts.  Paul  was  the  wise  master- 
builder  who  dealt  with  massive  fundamentals.  The  elaboration  of  his 
artistic  suooessors  would  not  have  counted  for  much  without  the  Pauline 
teaching  for  foundation  and  corner  stones.  Some  people  would  have 
liked  to  see  a  little  paint  or  polish  on  his  granite.  The  task  of  Apollos 
was  comparatively  one  of  garniture,  useful  and  fitted  to  attract,  but  vain 
without  the  bul¥mrk  of  well-tested  reasoning  behind  and  beneath  it.  If 
it  were  a  question  of  weighing  one  form  of  genius  against  another,  the 
philosophical  historian  would  doubtless  give  the  first  place  to  Paul.  Of 
course,  we  should  have  crowded  to  hear  Apollos,  although  we  might  per- 
haps have  been  a  little  contemptuous  after  all  of  the  young  man  who  did 
the  rhetoric  for  his  prosaic  colleagues,  and  yet  lacked  the  intellectual 
grasp  of  his  less  fascinating  predecessor ;  but  we  are  not  all  philosophical 
historians.  Paul  claims  no  pre-eminence,  however,  for  his  own  gift,  and  we 
ought  not  to  claim  it  for  him.  We  are  free  to  prefer  the  teachers  who 
best  quicken  and  instruct  us,  and  the  preference  is  only  schismatic  when  it 
passes  into  ill-natured  depreciation  of  other  teachers.  Gifts  are  diverse,  no 
less  than  the  rewards  which  shall  recompense  the  faithful  use  of  gifts ;  but 
the  work  is  one.  All  are  helped  by  the  same  Divine  processes  that  march 
unseen  around  us,  and  all  shall  find  their  recompense  in  the  smile  that 
makes  the  glory  beyond  the  veil.  The  praise  of  partisans  is  the  jangle  of  the 
bells  on  the  fool's  cap,  and  not  the  Judgment  Benediction  that  shall  crown 
us  for  ever.  Qod's  association  with  us  in  service  is  the  only  spring  of  valid 
motive. 

Alas  for  us!  we  sometimes  sink  lower  even  than  these  Ck>rinthian 
sectaries.  Certain  teachers  may  attract  us  by  their  natural  and  spiritual 
gifts,  and  legitimate  preferences  of  this  sort  are  not  necessarily  mischievous. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  people  who  choose  their  Church-work  and 
relation  upon  a  basis  of  social  interest  and  expediency  only  ?  We  do  not 
half-believe  in  the  fact  of  God's  co-operation  with  us,  if  we  seek  our 
work  by  the  side  of  the  rich,  the  titled,  and  the  prosperous  only.  I  am 
very  glad  to  hear  of  godliness  in  high  places,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  of 
religious  zeal  in  the  wife  or  daughter  of  a  carter  or  dock-labourer. 
JB^  us  bava  minds  00  braced  that  they  shall  go  out  in  profound  and 
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standfast  sympathy  with  the  Divine  Worker,  and  then  we  shall  not  need 
to  be  moved  l^  some  adventitious  attraction  in  the  fellow-worshipper  and 
feUow-servant.  Do  not  let  us  belittle  the  Pentecost  into  a  Vanity  Fair. 
The  work  yoa  do  for  God  has  enough  dignity  about  it|  whoever  else  may 
be  doing  it  or  leaving  it  undone. 

Hie  fact  that  God  is  associated  with  us  in  our  work,  should  encourage 
failii  when  it  is  tried  and  strained.  If  the  work  is  His  rather  than  ours, 
and  we  are  only  subordinate  agents.  He  will  make  it  to  prosper.  His 
energies  are  pledged  to  sustain  and  promote  and  establish  the  interests 
that  are  pre-eminently  His  own. 

We  are  sometimes  cast  down  by  a  sense  of  the  limikUum  in  our  power. — 
It  is  said  that  the  engineer  who  planned  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  one  of  the 
most  colossal  triumphs  of  scientific  skill,  was  a  bed-ridden  invalid ;  and  that, 
with  the  help  of  a  telescope,  he  watched  the  bridge  grow  into  shape,  day  by 
day,  from  his  couch  of  paralysis  and  pain.  He  triumphed  because  the  great 
thought  in  a  fragile  frame  was  conjoined  with  all  but  ezhaustless  capital. 
All  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  universe  are  behind  our  frail  thoughts 
and  aqnrations,  if  we  are  God's  true  servants,  and  we  shall  do  all  things 
through  Christ  strengthening  us.  The  empyrean  is  full  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  ministers :  His  and  ourif  for  we  are  joint-labourers  with 
One  '  Who  maketh  His  angels  winds ;  His  miniBters  a  flaming  fire.' 

We  are  sometimes  cast  down  by  the  apparent  barrenneea  of  the  ncUitree 
upon  which  we  are  working. — His  ezhaustless  vitality  shall  give  quicken- 
ing to  the  most  hopeless  work.  The  growths  of  nature  are  a  parable  of 
the  triumphant  and  indestructible  increase  He  gives.  The  frailest  life  is 
made  indomitably  perennial  through  His  unseen  husbandries.  The  fruitful 
valley  may  be  trampled  into  barrenness  by  the  march  of  armies.  Trees 
may  be  blasted  into  charcoal  outlines  in  the  sheet  of  fierce  flame  that 
sweeps  away  the  solid  masses  of  human  life.  A  garden  of  Eden  may 
shrivel  into  a  hail-swept  and  smokiog  Sodom.  But  the  rains  come  back, 
and  the  patient  sun  shines  day  by  day,  and  the  black  boughs  swell  into 
green  buds  and  pink-tipped  blossoms  again,  and  daisy  and  harebell  spring 
onharmed  in  the  hoof-prints  of  war-horses,  and  wild  roses  bend  tenderly 
as  though  hiding  the  shame  of  unburied  skeletons,  and  the  thick  clusters 
of  violets  shed  their  spices  to  banish  the  last  odours  of  corruption.  Flowers 
frailer  than  the  smitten  armies  rise  unconquered.  In  plains  battered 
into  ruin,  havoc  and  desolation,  the  blossom-crowns  of  nature's  victory 
gleam  once  more.  So  is  it  with  God's  spiritual  husbandry  in  this  dark  and 
barren  realm  of  humanity.  His  work  is  unconquerable,  and  the  infinitely 
resourceful  €k>d  is  ever  giving  increase. 

The  perilotie  aniagoniemi  that  league  themselves  against  our  work 
sometimes  depress  us.  If  it  be  true  that  *  we  are  labourers  together  with 
God,'  the  forces  of  temptation  shall  be  i*estrained  and  turned  back. 

A  short  time  ago,  I  saw  a  well-kept  garden  blooming  in  the  little  angle 
of  ground  at  the  Junction  of  two  railway  lines.    The  wee,  he\{\esa  &oy;^t^ 
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were  thriving  there  in  defiance  of  the  terrihle  forces  thsit  came  so  near 
them  on  every  side.  If  you  were  to  put  a  South-Sea  Islander  inside  the 
garden  hedge,  and  let  him  hear  the  screaming  engines  and  see  the  files  of 
carriages,  or  the  trucks  laden  with  coal,  timber  and  iron  converging  towards 
this  fair  point,  he  would  be  ready  to  say  :  These  beautiful  things  will  all  be 
torn  into  shreds.  But  behind  the  garden  fences  there  are  the  lines  of 
strong,  faithful  steel  keeping  each  engine  and  carriage  and  truck  in  its 
appointed  place,  and  though  the  air  vibrates  with  these  destructive  forces, 
and  pansy,  primrose  and  geranium  live  in  a  world  of  tremors,  not  a 
bilken  filament  is  harmed,  and  not  a  petal  falls  untimely  to  the  earth.  In 
the  very  angle  of  these  forces  the  frailest  life  is  unharaied.  To  all  these 
possibilities  of  destruction  the  steel  puts  its  boimd. 

So  with  the  fine  spiritual  husbandries  that  foster  faith  in  the  souls 
around  us.  That  faith  sometimes  seems  a  thing  of  hair-spun  filaments,  a 
bundle  of  frailties,  a  faery  fabric  of  soft-hued  gossamers  that  trembles  at 
every  breath.  The  arrogandes  of  Sacerdotalism  menace  it.  The  avalanche 
of  nineteenth  century  Atheism  is  poised  over  it.  The  air  hurtles  with 
fiery  hostilities,  and  the  mechanisms  of  temptation  invade  our  work  on 
every  side.  Public-houses,  gaming-dubs,  and  ill*  ordered  homes  threaten 
disasters  of  which  we  do  not  like  to  think.  The  air  quivers  with  the  anger 
of  demons.  Yet  the  work  is  Gkxl's;  and  'the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
again&t  it.'  In  the  very  angle  of  these  diabolic  forces  the  work  shall 
thrive ;  for  the  hidden  lines  of  His  protecting  power  are  round  about  it. 
You  need  not  despair.  Do  not  carry  your  responsibilities  alone,  or  they 
will  crush  you.  You  are  a  labourer  together  with  Him  to  Whom  belong 
'  the  shields  of  the  earth.' 

The  fact  that  we  are  linked  with  God  in  His  own  high  and  beneficent 
service  is  a  pledge  of  our  sure  cmd  abundant  recompense, — When  we  are 
betrayed  into  small  rivalries  and  partisanships,  we  have  already  begun  to 
think  of  the  work  as  ours,  rather  than  His ;  and  when  we  allow  the  human 
to  overshadow  the  Divine,  we  may  well  fall  into  misgivings  about  the 
recompense  of  the  labourer.  Very  little  building  would  go  on  if  the 
hodsman  could  see  no  one  but  the  mason,  and  the  mason  no  one  but  the 
carpenter,  and  the  carpenter  no  one  but  the  plumber,  and  the  plumber  no 
one  but  the  painter  before  him.  The  less  they  think  about  each  man's 
part,  and  the  more  about  the  architect,  and  the  rich  proprietor,  who  work 
unseen  behind  them  all,  the  better.  Strife  and  inward  schism  and  man- 
worship  and  service,  always  tend  to  make  Christ's  crowning  Hand  a 
very  shadowy  thing  for  us. 

In  many  branches  of  human  activity  men  are  slow  to  recognise  their 
fellow-workers,  and  only  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  can  possibly  hope 
for  notice.  God  will  recognise  His  weakest  coadjutor,  and  credit  even  to 
the  man  himself  that  part  of  tho  work  which  is  distinctively  Divine. 

We  should  always  think  of  God's  unresting  co-operation  as  a  paUem  of 
^jMiienl  canfmuarkoe  in  well-doing/ — An  instructive  alteration  of  one  of  the 
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d&oses  in  the  coapter  before  us  has  been  suggested  by  competent  scholars  : 
*God  was  giving  the  increase.'  Whilst  the  planting  of  Paul  and  the 
watering  of  Apollos  are  occasional,  €k>d's  increase  is  unintermitting.  We 
often  reverse  the  idea ;  making  the  continuous  work  our  own,  and  the 
isolated  act  God's.  We  speak  of '  the  early  and  latter  rain'  as  special  effusions 
of  Grod's  blessing,  unwonted  manifestations  of  His  power  for  which  we  have 
to  wait.     It  is  our  work  that  is  periodic,  not  Qod's. 

Some  of  our  English  birds  betake  themselves  to  the  Arctic  circle  in  the 
Spring  for  breeding  purposes.  The  motive  of  this  migration  has  long 
puzzled  the  naturalists.  A  recant  writer  has  thrown  out  the  idea  that 
these  birds  go  to  the  woods  of  Siberia  because  night  is  all  but  unknown  there, 
and  the  parent  bird  can  spend  almost  the  whole  of  the  twenty-four  hours  in 
foraging  for  its  young.  •  And  we  need  to  do  our  work  in  a  circle  with  no 
setting  sun  in  it.  Other  nights  beside  that  of  death  sometimes  deepen  to 
break  up  our  work  and  impair  its  triumph ;  the  night  brought  about 
by  declining  zeal,  by  corroding  factiousness,  by  blighting  unbelief.  Work 
after  His  pattern  Who  is  alwajs  'giving  the  increase/ and  Whose  coadjutor 
it  is  your  high  privilege  to  be. 


A  CLEVELAND  METHODIST  OF  THE  LA.ST  GENERATION  : 

A  MEMORIAL  SKETCH  OF  MRS.  WRIGHT, 

OF   STOKESLEY. 
BY  THE  REV.  D.  J.  WALLER. 

The  high-level  bridge  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway,  by  which  the  valley 
of  the  Tees  Is  crossed,  runs  parallel  with  the  quaint  old-fashioned  town  of 
Yarm.  From  the  carriage  window  the  traveller  may  look  down  upon  the 
red-tiled  houses,  the  orchards,  and  the  salmon-fishery ;  he  may  also  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  market- cross  where  Mr.  Wesley  stood  and  preached,  and 
also  of  the  octagonal- shaped  building  which  was  recommended  by  the 
founder  of  Methodism  as  a  '  Model  Chapel.'  Across  the  bend  of  the  river 
on  the  Durham  side  is  Eaglescliffe ;  and  in  its  churchyard  the  parents  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  are  buried. 

EDkHNAH  Blair  was  born  near  Eaglescliffe,  in  1798.  Her  father, 
David  Blair,  was  of  Scotch  extraction.  He  had  a  deep  reverence  for  the 
Word  of  Gkxl  and  the  Sabbath,  and  he  sought  to  bring  up  his  children  'in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord.'  Hannah  Blair's  childhood  was  spent  at  a  solitary 
farm-house,  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  the  opportunities  for  religious 
and  secular  instruction  were  very  scanty.  The  parochial  system  of  the 
Church  of  England  did  not  leave  this  sparsely-populated  district  entirely 
destitute  of  religious  ordinances ;  but  the  inhabitants  were  much  more 
indebted  to  an  earnest  Methodist  evangelism.  Yarm  and  Stockton-on-Tees 
were  the  centres  from  which  zealous  local-preachers  carried  the  Gospel 
mto  almost  every  village  and  scattered  hamlet  in  a  Circuit  of  extraordinary 
dimensions. 

Yarm  iskee  precedeDoe  in  the  history  of  Mothodisxft  in  C\tve\wy^Wi^ 
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South-east  Durham.  Mr.  Wesley  frequently  visited  this  little  Yorkshire 
town,  en  route  from  Osmotherley  to  Stockton.  His  visits  were  always  wel- 
comed and  highly  appreciated ;  and  he  records,  in  his  i/bi^ma/,  how  he  was 
impressed  with  the  serious  and  earnest  behaviour  of  the  people.  Yarm 
was  placed  by  Mr.  Wesley  at  the  head  of  what  might  have  been  designated 
the  North-Eastern  Circuit.  It  included  within  itfi  range  the  towns  and  ham- 
lets right  across  the  vale  of  Cleveland  as  far  as  Blackmoor  and  Hambleton 
Hills ;  it  then  swept  round  by  the  northern  valleys, '  the  Piedmont  of  York- 
shire/ and  stretched  away  from  Ingleborough  right  across  the  county  of 
Durham  to  the  surf-beaten  rocks  on  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea.  Stockton, 
Darlington,  Stokesley,  Bamard-Caatle,  and  other  Circuits  of  longnstanding, 
were  at  this  time  only  'places  on  the  Yarm  Plan.'  In  1765,  when,  for 
the  first  time,  the  Stations  were  printed  in  the  Minutes  of  ConferenGe^  Yarm 
appears  as  one  of  the  twenty-five  Circuits  into  which  English  Methodism 
was  then  divided.  It  held  its  position  during  Mr.  Wesley's  lifetime,  but, 
at  the  Conference  of  1792,  the  second  after  Mr.  Wesley's  death,  Stockton, 
which  had  become  an  important  centre,  took  its  place.  The  Circuit  was  not 
so  extensive  as  before,  but  it  still  covered  a  large  tract  of  country.  The 
villages  continued  to  be  visited  by  the  '  travelling '  and  '  local '  preachers. 
The  plain,  red-brick  chapels  which  remain  as  monuments  of  their  self- 
denying  and  successful  toil  were  erected  in  nearly  every  village.  Middles- 
brough did  not  then  exist.  A  tract  of  low  marsh-land  extended  from 
Linthorpe  to  the  estuary  of  the  Tees.  Smce  then  the  iron  industries  have 
attracted  a  large  population,  and  a  vigorous  Methodism  has  sprung  up ; 
but  the  Cleveland  Methodism  of  to-day  is,  to  a  large  extent,  the  fruit  of 
the  self-denying  labours  of  earnest  lay-preachers  who  proclaimed  the 
Gospel  throughout  the  district  long  before  the  invasion  of  trade  brought  a 
*  mixed  multitude '  into  the  Tees  valley. 

By  means  of  Methodist  agency,  Hannah  Blair  was  in  early  maidenhood 
brought  to  religious  decision.     When 

*  Standing  with  reluctant  feet, 
Where  the  brook  and  river  meet, 
Womanhood  and  childhood's  feet,' 

she  heard  the  Divine  voice  calling  her,  and  she  listened  and  obeyed.  For 
some  time  she  had  attended  the  Methodist  services;  being  specially 
attracted  by  the  singing.  It  was  under  a  sermon  by  Mr.  Thwaites,  a  local- 
preacher,  that  she  was  convinced  of  sin.  The  good  man  never  knew  that 
he  had  brought  the  message  of  God  to  her  soul  j  but  to  the  end  of  life  she 
spoke  of  him  with  grateful  affection  as  that '  servant  of  God  by  whom 
she  was  led  to  seek  salvation  through  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.' 

The  conversion  of  the  early  Methodists  was  characterized  by  a  strongly 
marked  repentance.  It  was  so  in  her  case ;  and  her  conviction  of  sin  was 
deep  and  abiding.  She  mourned  before  the  Lord  not  only  on  account  of 
her  Bins,  but  also  on  account  of  her  sinfulness.    This  was  to  her  a  time  of 
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moral  discipline  '  not  to  be  repented  of.'  The '  leisure  of  the  Lord '  seemed 
long,  bat  she  proved  that  He  was  '  true  and  faithful  to  His  word.'  Even- 
toally  she  found  what  every  earnest  and  obedient  seeker  finds — pardon  of 
am,  peace  with  God,  and  a  heart  renewed  through  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

It  was  in  the  summer-time  that  the  gracious  change  took  place.  The 
fraitfal  earth  was  ripening  for  the  scythe  and  sickle ;  and  the  air  was 
filled  with  sweet  odours  and  pleasant  sounds.  In  her  distress  she  neither 
saw  the  beauty  nor  heard  the  miisic  of  nature.  But  when  the  Lord  looked 
upon  His  handmaiden  and  revealed  Himself  as  her  Saviour^  her  eyes  and 
ears  were  opened  to  the  beauties  and  harmonies  of  the  glad  earth.  This 
new-bom  child  of  grace  was  in  the  fields  when  the  manifestation  to  her 
soul  took  place.  She  was  Med  forth  with  peace/  the  hills  seemed  to 
*  break  forth  into  singing,'  and  '  the  trees  of  the  field '  to  '  clap  their 
hands '  for  joy.  The  brightness  of  that  happy  day  remained ;  and  after  a 
lapse  of  more  than  sixty  summers  she  told,  with  grateful  joy,  how  when 
God  set  her  soul  at  liberty  nature  seemed  clothed  in  richer  beauty,  and 
notes  of  gladness  innumerable  greeted  her  on  every  hand.  The  young 
convert  at  once  assayed  to  join  herself  to  the  disciples.  Her  connection 
with  the  Methodist  Society  dates  from  her  conversion,  and  only  ended  with 
her  earthly  life.  The  nearest  Class-meeting  was  more  than  three  miles 
away ;  but  with  youth,  health,  and  a  heart  aglow  with  her  '  first  love,'  the 
distance  was  counted  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  privilege  of  the 
communion  of  saints.  She  derived  great  advantage  from  this  means  of 
grace,  and  she  never  changed  her  opinion  as  to  the  peculiar  value  of  this 
form  of  Christian  fellowship. 

Her  conversion  was  an  occasion  of  intellectual  quickening.  In  the  early 
part  of  this  century  schools  were  few  and  poor,  and  in  scattered  rural 
parts  educational  opportunities  were  of  the  most  meagre  kind.  Like 
others  she  suffered  from  her  environment.  But  she  now  sought  to 
repair,  as  far  as  possible,  the  disadvantages  of  her  earlier  life.  Her 
principal  text-books  were  the  Bible  and  Wesley's  Hymns,  together  with 
the  Methodist  literature  which  was  distributed  by  the  travelling 
preachers.'  In  these  days  of  miscellaneous  literature  her  range  would  be 
considered  narrow;  but  her  well-digested  reading,  though  it  might  be 
narrow,  together  with  devout  attention  to  the  preached  Word,  enabled  her 
to  acquire  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  Divine  truth.  Beligious  biographies 
were  an  especially  attractive  form  of  literature  to  her.  If  books  at  her 
disposal  were  few,  they  were  carefully  read ;  and,  being  gifted  with  a  very 
retentive  memory,  she  could  easily  reproduce  the  substance  of  her  reading. 
It  was  a  rule  with  her  never  to  read  anything  which  did  not  tend  to 
edification.  The  result  was  the  development  of  a  character  marked  by 
Christian  intelligence,  earnestness,  and  consistency. 

In  1821  Hannah  Blair  was  married  to  John  Waller,  of  Seamer,  near 
Stokesley,    Thef  went  to  reside  at  2funthorpe,  in  the  pict\ire&qvx<b  da&\in&\> 
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of  Cleveland,  so  named  from  a  Cistercian  nunnery  which  had  been 
established  in  1 160.  The  newly-wedded  pair  resolved  to  serve  the  Lord ;  but 
they  sorely  missed  their  wonted  means  of  grace.  '  The  Word  of  the  Lord 
was  precious  in  those  days; '  and  the  young  wife  especially  missed  the  preach- 
ing by  which  she  had  been  brought  to  God,  and  the  Christian  fellowship  by 
which  she  had  been  strengthened  in  the  Divine  ]ife.  The  only  form  of 
public  worship  was  an  afternoon  service  in  a  Chapel  of  Ease  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary.  An  Evangelical  clergyman,  with  Calvinistic  views,  conscientiously 
sought  the  best  welfare  of  his  parishioners ;  but  the  services  were  formal ; 
and,  in  summer  time  especially,  a  soporific  influence  pervaded  the  little  sanc- 
tuary. Farmers  of  the '  old  style '  gathered  responsive  to  the  tolling  bell.  The 
young  couple  were  never  absent  from  the  church-services;  but  they  hungered 
for  Methodist  privileges.  Hannah,  like  her  namesake  in  the  Old  Testament, 
spread  the  matter  before  the  Lord.  The  prayer  was  answered,  and  a 
cottage  was  opened,  and  occasional  services  held ;  but  the  opened  door  was 
soon  closed.  Another  cottage  was  found,  but  after  a  short  time  this  was 
no  longer  available.  Mrs.  Waller  then  resolved  that,  with  the  consent  of 
her  husband,  the  services  should  be  held  in  their  own  home.  The  husband, 
although  anxious  that  Methodist  services  should  be  continued,  had,  at  first, 
great  objection  to  the  proposal.  Ultimately  the  wife  had  her  way,  and  to 
her  great  joy  the  '  house ' — as  the  largest  room  was  called — was  prepared 
and  opened  for  Methodist  services.  *  The  ark  of  the  Lord  continued  in  the 
house  of  Obed-edom  the  Gittite  three  months:  and  the  Lord  blessed 
Obed-edom.  .  .  and  all  that  pertained  unto  him,  because  of  the  ark  of 
God.' 

For  nearly  thirty  years  this  was  a  preaching- house  and  the  preacher's  home; 
and  many  and  varied  were  the  blessings  which  rested  upon  this  household. 
The  devoted  wife  was  rewarded  by  an  increased  decision  for  God  on  the  part 
of  her  husband,  as  also  by  his  tiiumphant  death.  John  Waller  was 
tall  and  strong,  and  freely  used  his  strength ;  but  his  health  prematurely 
gave  way,  and  he  died  in  the  prime  of  life.  During  his  last  illness  the 
Kev.  W.  G.  Duncan  conducted  a  service  in  the  house,  and  the  sufiferer, 
although  confined  to  his  room,  heard  the  sermon  distinctly.  He  was 
greatly  comforted,  and  expressed  his  thanks  to  God  that,  in  consequence  of 
his  opposition  having  been  overcome,  he  had  been  thus  blessed.  This  was 
a  week-night  service,  and  the  sufiferer  shortly  afterwards  entered  Hhe 
opening  heavens,'  of  which  he  sang  immediately  before  his  decease.  When 
the  next  .Sabbath  came  round  the  villagers  gathered  as  before,  and  the 
preacher  took  his  stand  under  the  shadow  of  death  to  proclaim  salvation 
through  Him  Who  is  '  alive  for  ever  more.' 

A  Society-class  was  formed  when  the  preaching  was  commenced.   There 
was    no  appointed   leader,  the   few  members  being  met  by  the  local- 
preachers,  and,  once  a  quarter,  by  the  '  riding-preacher,'  who  came  on  his 
rounds  to  hold  a  week -night  service,  and  renew  the  tickets  of  member- 
sibip.    After  4  while;  by  a  ^ort  of  natural  selectiop,  the  parish  plerk  was 
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A6k&owledged  as  the  leader.    This  selection,  however,  did  not  provd  eventu- 
allj  to  be  the  fittest.     The  fact,  hoi^ever,  that  this  official  of  the  Church 
was  the  Methodist  Class-leader,  iliustratea  the  relation  which  then  existed 
between  Methodism  and  the  Established  Church.    Those  who  attended 
the  '  meetings '  were  the  most  regular  chiirch-goers.     If  a  careless  sinner 
was  awakened  by  an  appeal  from  some  earnest  local-preacher,  the  first 
effect  would  be  a  more  regular  attendance  at  the  eervioea  conducted  by 
the  clergyman.    On  the  other  hand,  those  convinced  of  sin  by  the  preach- 
ing of  the  clergy  often  found  their  way  to  the  Methodists.     One  old 
clergyman  in  *  the  Dales'  always  advised  awakened  sinners,  who  went  to 
him  for  counsel,  to  join  the  Methodists.    The  Vicar  of  Great  Ayton,  in 
which  parish  the  township  of  Nunthorpe  was  situated,  was  a  truly  excel- 
lent man ;  and  the  fact  that  he  was  a  decided  Churchman  did  not  prevent 
the  most  friendly  relations  with  the  principal  Methodist  family  in  the 
village.     When  Mrs.  Waller's  youngest  son  became  a  Wesleyan  minister 
and  went  to  preach  in  his  native  parish,  the  vicar  and  his  curate  were 
amongst  his  hearers.    The  venerable  clergyman  was  most  cordial  to  his 
old  scholar,  whom  he  regarded  as  a  son  in  the  €k)6pel. 

The  Methodist  Class-meeting  did  not  flourish  under  the  leadership  of 
the  parish  clerk.  At  the  conclusion  of  one  of  the  Class-meetings,  he 
gravely  informed  the  members  that,  after  careful  consideration,  grounded 
upon  experience,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  need 
for  Methodism  in  Nunthorpe,  and  announced  his  intention  to  resign. 

It  may  be  thought  that  Methodism  could  easily  dispense  with  the 
services  of  this  hybrid  leader.  This  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  little  band, 
and  his  withdrawal  was  sincerely  regretted.  To  one  devoted  person  the 
threatened  extinction  of  the  Class-meeting  was  a  matter  of  deep  concern ; 
and,  according  to  her  wont,  she  laid  the  matter  before  the  Lord.  Her 
prater  that  €k>d  would  raise  up  another  leader  was  answered ;  but  the 
duty  devolved  upon  the  suppliant  herself.  The  next  Sunday  the  members 
gathered  as  heretofore,  when  she  was  moved  to  exhort  them  to  trust  in 
Gkxi,  and  not  to '  forsake  the  assembling  of  themselves  together.'  This  was 
followed  by  a  week  of  sore  temptation ;  but  when  the  following  Sabbath 
came  she  was  again  constrained  to  offer  spiritual  counsel.  Thus  she  be- 
came the  village  Class-leader,  in  obedience,  as  she  devoutly  believed,  to  her 
Heavenly  Father's  will. 

How  vividly  the  present  writer  now  recalls  those  Sunday  morning  Class- 
meetings  held  in  the  home  in  which  his  boyhood  was  spent.  A  few  plain 
country  folk — men  and  women — used  to  enter  with  quiet  and  serious 
demeanour.  After  a  brief  silence  the  strain  of  praise  was  heard  to  the  tune 
Lydia,  or  NativUy.  Then  followed  the  voice  of  prayer,  accompanied 
by  murmured  responses.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  they  dispersed  with  a 
mingled  expression  of  seiious  happiness.  In  those  days  to  become '  serious ' 
was  synonymous  with  beginning  to  serve  God.  The  little  band  found  those 
Babbath-morning  meetings  for  Christian  fellowship  special  meaxifi  of  (taoQ^ 
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and   €k>d  met  this   'choflen  band/  and  made  them  to  'dt  together  in 
heavenly  places  in  Ohrist  Jesus.' 

The  scene  of  this  devotion  was  in  a  hamlet  consisting  of  about  a  dozen 
cottages,  with  the  surrounding  farm-houses  situated  far  apart.  The  con- 
gregations were  necessarily  very  small,  and  as  the  preachers  came  from 
great  distances  there  were  frequent  disappointments.  Erom  a  financial 
point  of  view  it  could  only  be  regarded  as  a  failure.  Certainly  the  cause 
of  Ck>d  in  connection  with  Methodism  in  Nunthorpe  could  never  have  been 
carried  on  by  any  paid  agents,  either  ministerial  or  lay,  but  only  by 
the  voluntary  labours  of  a  noble  band  of  self-denying  and  godly  local- 
preachers.  It  was  in  connection  with  the  simplest  forms  of  village 
worship  that  the  present  writer  was  brought  to  religious  decision ;  and  the 
mother  who  opened  her  door  for  the  preaching  of  the  €k)spel,  was  more 
than  rewarded  in  the  spiritual  blessings  which  came  to  some  of  her 
children. 

After  remaining  a  widow  for  several  years,  Mrs.  Waller  was  married  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  of  Stokesley,  in  1849;  but  in  1851  she  became  a  widow 
for  the  second  time.  A  memorial  sketch  of  Mr.  Wright  in  this  Magazine 
says :  *  In  him  a  religious  profession  was  adorned  by  an  eminently  holy 
life  .  .  .  He  was  a  Glass-leader,  and  for  forty  years  a  most  zealous  and  suc- 
cessful local-preacher.' 

It  was  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  members  of  the  late  Mr.  Wright's 
Glass,  and  also  of  the  ministers  of  the  Circuit,  that  Mrs.  Wright  should  be 
appointed  the  leader  in  the  place  of  her  late  husband.  This  was  to  her 
a  new  trial.  She  felt  deeply  the  responsibility  of  the  position.  It  was  not 
a  Class  of  village  Methodists,  but  one  of  the  most  important  Classes  in  the 
Circuit  town.  It  was,  moreover,  a  mixed  Class,  in  which  the  majority  of  the 
members  were  men.  Under  a  sense  of  duty  she  undertook  the  worki;  but 
in  great  fear  and  trembling.  The  Class  continued  to  prosper,  and  was  for 
many  years  one  of  the  most  influential  in  connection  with  the  Society.  At 
one  time  both  the  Circuit-steward  and  the  Society-steward  met  in  the 
Class  conducted  by  the  Deborah-like  woman.  Not  only  did  mature 
Christians  find  congenial  spiritual  fellowship,  but  new  converts  found  its 
atmosphere  cheerful  and  helpful. 

It  was  as  a  Class-leader  that  Mrs.  Wright  rendered  her  best  services  to 
Methodism.  Her  religious  experience  marked  by  joyousness;  her  pre- 
vailing strain  of  praise;  her  familiarity  with  the  Bible  and  Wesley's 
hymns ;  her  mental  qualities  and  shrewd  common-sense ;  her  life  discip- 
lined by  a  long  course  of  years  in  habits  of  self-reliance ;  and,  above  lUl, 
her  earnest  religious  spirit,  fitted  her  to  speak  to  the  edification  of  her 
members.  Many  gratifying  testimonies  were  received  from  those  who  were 
formerly  members  of  her  Class.  Mr.  Bradley,  of  Scarborough,  writes : 
'  When  I  was  an  apprentice  in  Stokesley,  I  was  converted,  and  became  a 
member  of  Mrs.  Wright's  Class,  and  I  was  greatly  influenced  and  helped  by 
her  wise  counsels.    You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  for  nearly  twenty 
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jears  I  have  been  the  superintendent  of  the  Great-Queen-street  Sunday- 
sdiool.' 

She  continued  to  fulfil  the  duty  of  Glass-leader  until,  through  failing 
liealthy  compelled  to  resign  the  charge ;  but,  at  the  request  of  the  members, 
she  still  occasionally  led  the  Glass. 

Mrs.  Wright  was  a  thorough  Methodist.  Methodism  was  her  world. 
The  names  of  ministers  at  home  and  of  missionaries  abroad  were  as 
<  household  words.'  She  took  an  interest  in  all  Gonnezional  affairs ;  but 
Missions  held  the  first  place  in  her  affection.  *  Mrs.  Wright's  missionary- 
basket '  became  an  institution  in  connection  with  the  Anniversary  Services 
on  Trinity  Tuesday.  And  when,  through  the  dimness  of  age,  she  could 
no  longer  bring  the  same  amount  of  yearly  offering  for  the  Lord's  Trea- 
sury, the  accustomed  fingers  still  moved  quickly  in  producing  articles  for 
the  Mission  cause. 

There  was  another  service  of  love  which  she  cheerfully  rendered.  The 
local  dep6t  of  the  Bible  Society  at  Stokesley  was  in  difficulties.  The 
person  in  charge  of  it  had  got  into  debt  and  absconded,  and  the  Bibles 
were  seized  by  the  creditors.  When  the  Bibles  wore  redeemed  there  was 
a  further  difficulty,  as  no  one  was  willing  to  accept  the  agency.  It  seemed 
to  Mrs.  Wright  a  shameful  thing  that  the  Bibles  should  be  refused  a 
shelter,  and  she  offered  at  once  to  constitute  her  house  a  local  dep6t  for  the 
Bible  Society.  The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted  ;  and  to  the  end  of  her 
life  she  regarded  the  Bureau  of  Bibles  as  the  most  precious  treasure  in 
her  home,  and  she  deemed  it  the  greatest  honour  to  be  allowed — '  all  for 
love,  and  nothing  for  reward ' — to  circulate  the  Word  of  God. 

The  eventide  of  her  life  was  prolonged ;  and  it  was  full  of  light.  The 
last  years  were  weighted  with  infirmities,  and  her  '  eyes  were  dim,'  so  that 
she  was  unable  to  read ;  but  the  eye  of  her  faith  was  not  dim,  and  she 
calmly  and  joyously  awaited  her  Lord's  coming.  Familiar  words  of  Holy 
Scripture  remained  fresh  in  her  memory ;  and  truths  which  in  times  past 
had  kept  her,  now  comforted  her.  Her  joyous  sense  of  acceptance  '  in  the 
Beloved '  continued  unbroken  to  the  end.  At  the  Gonference  of  1881, 
her  son  was  elected  into  the  Legal  Gonference;  and,  in  acknowledging 
the  honour  conferred  upon  him,  he  expressed  the  satisfaction  which  he  felt 
in  that  the  distinction  had  been  conferred  upon  him  whilst  the  one  to  whom 
he  was  most  indebted  for  his  first  religious  impressions  and  early  decision 
for  Ghrist  still  lived,  and  because  of  the  joy  which  it  would  afford  his 
honoured  mother.  During  the  Gonference  the  following  letter  was  ad- 
dressed me  by  the  Bev.  G.  H.  P.  Nicholson  : 

'  I  write  at  the  request  of  your  mother,  to  tell  you  how  peaceful  and 
happy  she  feels.  Gertainly  I  have  never  found  her  so  bright  and  joyous, 
and  so  full  of  praise,  as  she  was  this  afternoon.  She  had  just  awoke  out 
of  a  sleep  of  two  or  three  hours.  Fortunately  I  had  a  copy  of  the  Methodist 
Beoorder  with  me,  and  the  delight  with  which  she  listened  to  the  several 
items  of  the  Gonference  news  was  most  pleasing.    You  will  be  glad  to 
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know  that  the  honotir  conferred  upon  you  has  rejoiced  her  exceedingly.  Wh^n 
I  read  the  report  of  your  acknowledgment  of  your  election,  and  your  refer- 
ence to  your  mother,  her  heart  seemed  almost  too  full.  I  am  iure  it  will 
greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  honour  to  you  to  know  that  it  has  sur- 
prisingly eased  and  brightened  your  mother's  sick-bed.' 

The  end  was  drawiog  very  near.  The  '  grasshopper '  had  long  been  a 
'  burden/  and  'desire '  had  now  '  failed.'  She  was  comforted  by  the  sympathy 
of  old  friends,  and  the  presence  of  her  only  surviving  daughter ;  but  most 
of  all  by  the  presence  of  Him  Who  said  :  '  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  for- 
sake thee.'  After  a  night  of  restlessness  she  fell  asleep.  Tn  the  early 
morning,  upon  waking,  she  paid  :  '  I  must  have  been  dreaming — I  thought 
I  was  in  heaven.'  A  few  moments  afterwards  she  said,  all  seemed  chang- 
ing j  and,  after  a  short  time,  added :  '  Jesus  Christ  the  same . .  .for  ever.' 
These  were  her  last  audible  words. 

The  summons  came  at  '  cock-crowing,'  just  as  '  morn  with  rosy  hand 
ope'd  the  gates  of  day.'  The  light  of  a  bright  summer's  morning  was 
breaking  over  the  familiar  Cleveland  hills  when  the  Messenger  arrived. 
The  servant  was  found  ready,  and  she  was  then 

•  Transformed  from  light  to  light, 
From  grace  to  glory's  height.' 

The  shadows  fled  away,  and  morning  filled  the  sky,  when  she  entered  tho^e 

bright  spheres  where 

*  She  shall  be  with  her  Lord, 
Her  nature  all  restored 
In  Him  Who  is  her  Head, 
The  Firstborn  from  the  dead, 
By  Him  to  glory  led ; 
The  same,  yet  changed.' 

She  entered  into  rest  on  August  9th,  1881,  in  the  eighty- thiid  year  of 
her  age. 

Her  sphere  was  circumscribed,  and  her  opportunities  were  few ;  but  it 
may  of  her  be  said :  *  She  hath  done  what  she  could.' 


MEMORIAL  SKETCH  OF  MRS,  COCKSHOTT, 

OF   DOCKBOYD,   OAKWORTH,   YORKSHIRE. 

BY  THE  REV.  R.   PAS8M0RE. 

Martba  Cockshott,  bom  at  Dockroyd,  in  1812,  was  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Sugden,  who  were  godly  Methodists.  They  came 
from  Haworth,  and  brought  with  them  the  holy  fervour  which  had  been 
kindled  first  in  the  hearts  of  their  parents  by  the  ministry  of  the  sainted 
Grimshaw.  Methodism  was  introduced  by  them  into  Oakworth ;  and  it  is 
principally  through  the  icfluence  of  the  Sugden  family,  that  it  has  ever 
siDce  been  such  a  power  for  good  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  John 
Bv^enwAB  the  first  Clacs^leader  in  Oakworth,  the  Class  being  held  at  hia 
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own  house.  Martha  Sugdon  was  thus  from  her  earliest  days  surrounded 
with  religious  influences ;  hrought  up  *  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord.'  She  joined  her  father's  Class  at  the  age  of  eleven  years ;  but  it 
was  not  till  she  had  passed  the  age  of  twenty  that  she  realized  the  joy  of 
conscious  acceptance  with  Qod.  It  was  in  the  Class-meeting,  during  a 
blessed  revival  of  religion.  Her  gladness  was  now  as  great  as  her  grief 
had  been  deep  land  prolonged.  She  was  for  fifty-six  years  a  consistent 
member  of  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Church. 

She  was  married  in  1845  to  John  Cockshott,  of  Keighley,  where  she 
hved  during  her  married  life.  Her  husband  was  a  successful  Class-leader* 
oi  high  Christian  character.  The  family  worship,  which  was  a  marked 
feature  of  Mrs.  Cockshott's  early  home,  was  equally  characteristic  of  the 
home  of  her  married  life.  She  and  her  husband,  by  prayer,  precept  and 
example,  commanded  their  household  to  serve  the  Lord.  She  was  left 
a  widow  with  five  children  in  1866,  and  soon  afterwards  returned  to 
Oakworth,  where  she  continued  to  the  end  of  life. 

She  was  remarkable  for  depth  of  conviction,  profound  knowledge 
of  the  Word  of  God,  delight  in  secret  prayer,  love  for  the  house  of  God 
and  the  communion  of  saints.  It  was  a  habit  of  her  life,  even  to  the 
last,  to  rise  early  to  read  and  meditate  on  the  Scriptures,  and  to  enjoy  pro- 
longed intercourse  with  God.  Her  '  delight  was  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,' 
and  the  duties  of  every  day  were  '  sanctified  by  the  Word  of  Grod  and 
prayer.'  She  had  a  church  in  her  house,  as  the  Dockroyd  Class,  which 
had  been  commenced  by  her  father,  continued  to  be  held  in  her  home. 
Several  times  she  was  requested  to  become  its  leader,  but  while  she  always 
declined  that  position,  her  influence  was  felt  by  every  member  of  the 
Class.  In  sickness,  when  unable  to  be  present  in  the  meeting,  she  would 
have  the  intervening  doors  opened,  so  that  she  might  hear  the  singing  and 
prayers,  and  so  share  in  the  holy  fellowship. 

In  the  home,  her  piety  was  most  conspicuous.      The  traditions  and 

practices  of  the  godly  Sugden  family  for  three  generations  were  preserved 

in  that  happy  household.    The  Bev.  Bichard  Allen  writes :  '  The  ministers 

residing  at  Oakworth  must  all  entertain  a  pleasant  memory  of  the  home 

at  Dockroyd,  with  its  ever-cheerful  welcome.     The  refinement,  culture, 

order,  bountifulness  and  piety  of  that  home,  with  a  dash  of  Yorkshire 

heartiness,  were  manifest  to  all  who  were  privileged  with  its  entrance.' 

Nor  were  ministers  only  impressed  with  the  deep  piety  of  the  mother 

of   that  Christian  family.     A    lady-friend    beautifully  expresses    what 

loany  others    have  felt:    *I  wonder  if    you  know  what  a  charm  your 

mother's  character  had  even  on  those  who  only  knew  her  slightly.    To  us 

who  delight  to  think  she  numbered  us  among  her  friendi?,  her  gentle  yet 

firm  courage  in  upholding  her  convictions  was  very  stimulating.  She  always 

eeemed  a  force  on  the  side  of  righteousness.  She  reminded  me  of  the  hymn  : 

••  Let  all  thy  converse  be  sincere, 
Thy  conscience  aa  the  noon-day  clear."  * 
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Kindness  to  the  poor,  especially  the  poor  of  Christ's  flock,  was  a  marked 
feature  of  her  character.  She  sought  out  *  the  fatherless  and  widows  in 
their  affliction/  and  ministered  alike  to  their  temporal  and  spiritual  com- 
fort.    She  was  indeed  *  a  widow  well  reported  of  for  good  works.' 

Her  resignation  under  bereavement,  and  her  child-like  trust  in  Gkxl 
during  prolonged  personal  suffering,  were  manifest.  Unselfish  in  her  sor- 
row, kindly  and  lovingly  thinking  of  others,  she  magnified  the  sustaining 
grace  of  God,  During  her  last  illness  she  was  deprived  of  the  power  of 
speech ;  but  the  calm  peace,  the  grateful  look,  told  of  heart-felt  thanks  which 
she  could  not  speak.  At  intervals,  when  utterance  was  given  her,  she 
was  heard  repeating  verses  of  her  favourite  hymns :  *  Jesu,  Lover  of  my 
soul ! '  and  *  Bock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me  ! '  The  twenty-third  Psalm,  which 
had  so  often  been  her  song  in  the  house  of  her  pilgrimage,  gave  her  com- 
fort in  the  prospect  of  death,  and  furnished  her  latest  utterance.  She 
died  at  Oakworth,  on  July  the  19tb,  1888,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  her 
age. 

The  Rev.  R.  W.  Little  writes : 

•  From  my  first  interview  with  Mrs.  Cockshott  to  the  day  of  her  death,  I  have  had 
a  very  high  estimate  of  her  Christian  worth.  Her  convictions  of  right  were  so  clear 
and  strong  that  she  made  her  personality  felt  by  all ;  she  showed  a  deep  knowledge 
of  God's  truth,  sincere  love  of  prayer,  a  fervent  desire  to  meet  in  fellowship  with 
other  Christians,  in  which  I  know  she  often  joined  when  her  body  was  extremely 
weak.  Her  motherly  affection  was  most  conspicuous,  manifesting  itself  especially  in 
a  true,  tender  and  lively  interest  for  the  welfare  of  her  children.' 

The  Rev.  Richard  Allen  Eays  : 

*My  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Cockshott  extended  over  the  three  years  of  very 
happy  labour  in  the  Haworth  and  Oakworth  Circuit ;  and  growing  knowledge  pro- 
duced growing  esteem  and  regard,  more  so  than  in  almost  any  one  I  ever  knew.  Her 
character  unfolded  itself  slowly,  but  with  ever-increasing  interest  and  attractiveness. 
Like  her  own  native  hills,  you  must  live  amongst  them,  not  for  a  few  days,  but  amid 
the  varieties  of  spring,  summer,  autumn  and  winter,  to  understand  and  appreciate 
their  charms.  It  was  during  my  residence  that  Mrs.  Cockshott's  first  serious  illness 
happened,  and  death  came  very  near.  She  realized  the  danger,  but  was  calm  and 
restful,  trusting  on  the  everlasting  Rock.' 

The  Rev.  William  J.  Brown  says  : 

•  Mrs.  Cockshott  was  one  of  the  most  excellent  women  I  have  known.  My  inter- 
course with  her  began  in  1862,  and  for  nineteen  years  has  been  most  intimate,  afford- 
ing unusual  opportunities  for  knowing  her  in  her  home  and  family  life.  Her  piety 
was  deep,  quiet,  unobtrusive,  showing  itgelf  more  in  the  Eolicitudes  of  affection  for 
the  members  of  her  family,  and  in  constant  kindness  to  the  humbler  members  of 
Christ's  flock,  than  in  public  work  and  service.  In  common  with  her  brothers  and 
Bisters  of  the  Sugden  ^rnily, — a  noble  band,  to  whom  Methodism  in  Oakworth  and  the 
neighbourhood  owes  so  much, — loyalty  to  and  reverence  for  the  Wesleyan  Church  were 
conspicuous  traits  in  her  character,  and  Wesleyan  ministers  ever  found  a  warm 
welcome  to  her  fireside.  Losing  her  husband  while  her  children  were  young,  she 
regarded  her  responsibilities  towards  them  with  a  discerning,  unwearied  and  loving 
anxiety.  Those  who,  like  myself,  knew  the  home-life  at  Dockroyd,  are  best  able  to 
gauge  and  appreciate  the  untiring  devotion  with  which  she  strove  to  mould  the  charac- 
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ta»  of  her  sons  and  daughters,  to  train  them  for  God,  and  to  attach  them  in  sym- 
pathy and  effort  to  the  Church  of  which  she  herself  was  so  consistent  a  member. 
Uttolj  destitnte  of  pride,  she  endeavoured  to  walk  in  generous  and  self-sacrificing 
good-will  towards  all  who  needed  her  counsel  and  help.  There  was  a  charm  in  her 
character  which  will  linger  long  in  m j  memory.  **  Her  children  rise  up,  and  call  her 
blessed."  Their  doTotion  to  her  during  the  later  years  of  her  life,  when  she  knew 
much  of  illness  and  weakness,  was  the  rich  repayment  of  her  own  affectionate  care 
in  eailier  years.  Their  ministrations  of  love,  delicate,  patient,  constant,  I  have  never 
seen  exceeded.  Thus,  in  a  good  old  age,  mourned  with  a  tender  and  chastened 
sonow  by  the  children  who  revere  her  memory,  by  the  friends  who  esteemed  her  for 
her  high  Christian  qualities,  and  by  the  poor  who  were  gladdened  by  her  quiet  benev- 
denoe,  she  passed  into  the  blessed  and  immortal  life.' 


•THE    LIFE   AND    TIMES    OP    SAVONAROLA.'* 

BY  THE  REV.  W.  J.  DAWSON. 

pHOPfiSSOB  TniLABi's  Life  of  Savonarola  is  a  great  work ;  characterized  by 
sdiolarship  and  research,  critical  acumen,  and  a  profound  enthusiasm  for 
its  great  central  figure.  The  Professor's  enthusiasm  gives  exaltation  and 
vigour  to  his  style,  and  kindles  a  glow  of  moral  fervour  which  pervades 
the  entire  book.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  story  he  unfolds  without 
catching  something  of  his  fervour.  He  has  the  first  great  quality  of  a 
biographer — an  intense  sympathy  with  his  subject ;  and  he  has  produced 
a  monumental  book,  which  no  student  of  fifteenth  century  religious  life 
and  movement  can  afford  to  ignore.  It  is  indeed  the  life  of  Savonarola ; 
and  it  presents  one  of  the  most  fascinating  studies  that  has  ever  been  put 
before  the  biographical  student. 

The  fascination  of  Savonarola's  life  and  character  lies,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  in  the  uniqueness  of  the  man.  Church  historians  might  well  find 
a  puzzling  enigma  in  a  man  who  assailed  the  Papacy  with  vehement 
denunciation,  and  yet  is  canonized  by  Rome ;  who  died  a  Catholic,  and  yet 
has  claims  to  remembrance  among  the  great  Protestant  Heformers.  He 
stands  out  in  sublime  isolation,  a  great  human  soul,  an  heroic  martyr- 
spirit,  accomplishing  his  great  work  by  sheer  force  of  personal  genius 
and  character.  He  founded  no  party,  he  invented  no  new  school  of 
thought  or  theology ;  he  simply  made  it  the  business  of  his  life  to  apply 
Christianity  in  the  most  honest  way  he  knew  to  the  intricate  problems  of 
his  times.  Had  he  been  only  a  religious  reformer,  or  an  eloquent  monk, 
it  would  have  been  easier  to  classify  him ;  but  he  was  much  more  than 
these.  He  was  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  a  theologian,  a  patriot,  a  statesman ; 
and,  in  and  through  all,  a  saintly  and  noble  soul.  It  is  impossible  to  sever 
his  religious  from  his  political  aims ;  they  were  one,  and  had  the  same 
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root.  He  admitted  no  divorce  between  things  sacred  and  things  secular  : 
it  was  his  aim  to  sanctify  all  secular  things  into  sacredness,  by  breathing 
into  them  a  profoundly  religious  spirit  and  purpose.  He  was  an  idealist 
and  a  dreamer ;  but  not  the  less  he  had  a  strong  practical  intelligence 
which  I'ovealed  to  him  the  true  needs  of  the  people,  and  directed  him  in 
the  difficult  toils  of  government.  A  monk  who  makes  constitutions,  an 
ecclesiastical  orator  who  suddenly  develops  a  genius  for  statesmanship,  a 
recluse  who  knows  how  to  govern  one  of  the  most  turbulent  cities  of 
Italy/  a  common  friar,'  as  he  called  himself,  who  challenges  the  Medici  to 
single  combat,  and  breaks  down  their  tremendous  tyranny  by  moral 
influence — this  is  indeed  a  phenomenal  man ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  most  conflicting  opinions  have  arisen  regarding  him. 

When  we  add  to  this  category  of  contrasts,  that  Savonarola  in  his  own 
day  made  serious  claims  to  prophetic  powers,  the  difficulty  of  understand- 
ing him  becomes  greatly  intensifled.  It  is  certain  that  he  prophesied 
various  public  events  which  came  to  pass.  lie  foretold  the  unexpected 
death  of  Lorenzo  Medici,  and  the  French  invasion  of  Italy;  and  the 
fulfilment  of  these  predictions  could  not  but  have  a  great  influence  both 
on  his  own  mind  and  those  of  his  contemporaries.  How  far  political 
sagacity  guided  him  in  these  conclusions  it  is  impossible  to  know.  But 
one  thing  is  absolutely  certain,  Savonarola  was  not  an  impostor.  He  was 
an  utterly  sincere  soul ;  and  if  he  erred  in  believing  himself  a  prophet,  it 
was  through  the  very  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  his  character.  Saturated 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  possessing  the  most  vivid  faith  in 
the  presence  and  interposition  of  God  in  human  affairs,  living  a  life  of 
intense  meditation  and  prayer,  it  might  well  seem  to  him  that  in  the  silence 
of  his  cell  Divine  voices  spoke,  and  in  his  visions  the  curtains  of  the  future 
were  lifted  and  withdrawn. 

Four  hundred  years  ago  no  one  had  written  '  miracles  do  not  occur ; '  and 
whatever  might  be  the  blasphemy  and  corruption  of  the  age,  a  faith  in 
the  supernatural  still  survived.  The  very  atmosphere  of  enthusiasm  in 
which  Savonarola  moved  was  sufficient  to  unsettle  so  exquisitely  sensitive 
a  nature  as  his.  When  his  followers  said  they  saw  the  semblance  of 
mystic  presences  above  him  in  the  dome  of  the  dark  Duomo  as  he  preached, 
and  heard  the  beating  of  theu*  wings,  and  the  sweet  fluting  of  heavenly 
choristers,  it  is  scarcely  wonderful  that  Savonarola  himself  should  have 
come  to  believe  that  Grod  spoke  to  him  as  He  had  spoken  to  Isaiah  or 
Ezekiel.  Fatal  erron<,  as  subsequent  events  proved,  Savonarola  made  in 
these  and  other  matters ;  but,  from  first  to  last,  the  crowning  quality  of 
Savonarola  was  a  fearless  and  often  sublime  sincerity ;  and  it  was  in  virtue 
of  that  sincerity  that  he  became  one  of  those  great  captains  of  humanity 
who  win  the  praises  and  the  reverence  of  the  ages.  One  of  his  early 
utterances  gives  the  key-note  to  his  life :  '  One  really  knows  only  that 
which  he  practices.' 

It  is  as  a  poet  we  first  meat  Savonarola.     Bom  in  the  Italian  city  of 
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Ferrara,  in  1452,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  court  physician,  he  entered  the 
world  just  as  the  great  revival  of  art  and  learning  known  as  the  Eenais- 
sanoe,  was  beginning  to  transform  the  life  of  Europe.  Savonarola 
sympathised  with  the  culture  of  his  age,  and  largely  contributed  to 
it  In  later  years,  he  founded  a  noble  school  of  design  at  St.  Mark's ; 
and  he  so  impressed  Michael  Angelo  with  his  genius,  that  that  prince 
of  artists  in  his  old  age  never  tired  of  reading  the  Friar's  sermons,  and 
loved  to  recall  the  magic  of  the  orator's  voice  and  gestures.  He  was 
too  good  an  Italian  not  to  love  art,  and  in  his  sermons  ho  often  treats  of 
it,  much  as  Buskin  treats  of  it  as  a  great  moral  force,  that  is  impotent 
in  charm,  save  as  it  is  impregnated  with  lofty  aim  and  noble  spirit. 

And  as  he  loved  art,  and  sought  to  purify  it,  so  also  he  loved  poetry. 
What  he  declaimed  against  was  the  prostitution  of  the  art  to  the  foulest 
Usdviousness.  He  asks  indignantly :  *  Did  not  Plato  himself,  whom  now- 
a-days  all  extol  to  the  skies,  declare  the  necessity  of  making  a  law  for  the 
expulsion  from  the  city  of  all  poets  who,  by  the  example  and  authority 
of  most  iniquitous  deities,  and  the  allurements  of  most  shameful  verses, 
fiUed  the  world  with  ignominious  lust  and  moral  destruction  f '  He  says : 
*  The  essence  of  poetry  consists  in  philosophy  and  thought ; '  in  noble  aim 
and  pure  charity ;  and  asks :  '  What  profiteth  it  to  the  soul,  merely  to 
tickle  the  ears  of  the  multitude,  praise  oneself  as  a  divinity,  and  slog  poets' 
verees  out  of  tune ;  while  forsaking,  or  barely  remembering,  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  ? ' 

*  The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ '  Savonarola  never  forgot  in  his  attitude 

towards  either  art  or  poetry.     His  earliest  verse3  are  full  of  the  indignation 

of  a  pure  soul  against  the  inconceivable  corruption  of  his  times.     While 

still  a  youth,  he  writes  that  the  world  is  upside  down  : 

*  In  wild  confasion  tost, 
The  very  depth  and  essence  lost 
Of  all  good  things ;  and  every  virtue  bright, 
Kor  shines  one  living  light, 
Nor  one  who  of  his  vices  feels  the  shame.' 

Later,  he  discovers  that  the  great  plague-spot  of  corruption  is  the  Papacy 

itself,  and  the  first  clear  clarion-note  of  the  Reformation  sounds  through 

his  magnificent  denunciations.     He  says  that  he  has  had  a  vision  of  the 

Church,  and  he  saw  her  with  dishevelled  hair  and  wounded  body,  like 

some  smitten  Magdalene,  perishing  of  shame  and  foul  disease.     '  Where  is 

the  light  of  early  days?'  he  cries.     *  Where  are  the  bmning  lamps  and 

beautiful  sapphires,  the  true  saints  and  martyrs  ?     Where  are  the  white 

steles  and  sweet  chants,  the  ancient  purity  and  praiee  ? '     But  she  only 

shows  him  her  beautiful  body  disfigured  with  the  wine  red  finger-marks 

of  evil.     When  he  asks  how  this  has  come  to  pass,  the  reply  is  that  a 

proud  harlot  called  Eome  has  done  this.     Then  the  whole  soul  of   the 

young  novice  goes  out  in  the  intense  cry  :  *  0  God,  that  I  might  break 

tboee  spreading  wings  /  '  the  wings  of  that  ApoUyon  wl:xo  \iad  dackfiu^^ 
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Church  and  world  with  the  shadow  of  pollution.  No  one  can  read  this 
strange  poem,  De  ruina  ecdesicBf  with  its  Dantesque  vividness  of  imagina- 
tion^ its  intensity  and  fire  of  phrase,  without  realizing  that  Savonarola 
had  the  true  fibre  of  the  poet  in  him.  God  called  him  to  a  higher  work 
than  literature ;  but  the  force  of  the  poet  distinguished  him  to  the  end. 
Whether  in  the  hymns  and  lauds  he  wrote  for  the  child-lips  of  Florence 
to  sing,  or  in  the  loftier  and  more  impassioned  passages  of  his  orations,  or 
in  his  more  set  and  purposed  poems,  in  sensitiveness,  force  and  pregnancy 
of  phrase,  in  fire  and  eagerness  of  imagination,  Savonarola  is  in  all  things, 
and  at  all  times,  a  poet. 

But   with   Savonarola  poetry  was  simply  the  occasional    vehicle   of 
utterance  for  the  fiery  thoughts  and  yearnings  of  the  reformer.     His 
piercing  insight  and  purity  of  soul  enabled  him  to  see  below  the  brilliant 
surface  of  the  times;    and  his  sensitiveness  of  moral  sympathy  never 
permitted  him  to  forget  what  he  saw.     In  the  old  city  where  he  was  bom 
was  a  grim  quadrangular  building  which  had  recently  been  the  scene  of 
Farisina's  love-tragedy.     '  In  those  times  no  one  thought  of  visiting  for 
amusement  its  subterranean  dungeons,  guarded  by  seven  gratings  from  the 
light  of  day.     They  were  full  of  victims,  and  the  clanking  of  chains  and 
groans  of  human  beings  in  pain  could  be  heard  from  their  depths,  mingling 
with  the  strains  of  music  and  ceaseless  revelry  going  on  above,  the  ringing 
of  silver  plate,  the  clatter  of  majolica  dishes,  and  clinking  of  Venetian 
glass.'      That  terrible  old  fortress,  with  its  strange  approximation  of 
revelry  and  anguish,  affords  no  inapt  illustration  of  the  state  of  Italy  in 
the  fifteenth  century.     Outside  all  was  brilliant,  within  all  was  corrupt. 
The  brilliance  was  the  brilliance  of  disease.     Liberty  was  practically  lost ; 
and  the  constant  carnivals  and  festivities  were  simply  meant  to  dazzle  the 
people   into  fascinated   silence,   and  make  them  callous  to    the  loss    of 
freedom.     They  were  the  velvet  with  which  the  tyrant  covered  a  hand  of 
iron,  which  was  slowly  closing  over  the  throat  of  Italy,  and  throttling  her 
life  out.     The  Papacy  was  sinking  into  its  lowest  depths  of  degradation, 
and  religion  was  the  scoff  of  the  learned,  and  furnished  only  bitter  jests 
to  the  multitude.     For  the  condition  of  the  Church  we  can  have  no  better 
witness  than  Petrarch,  who  says  that  it  had  become  '  the  asylum  of  the 
bad,  and  the  enemy  of  the  good.'    To  the  casual  observer  the  life  of  Italy 
had  never  displayed  such  versatility  and  charm.     Scholarship  was  every- 
where reverenced,  and  the  age  teemed  with  artists   skilled  in  delicate 
and  lovely  work,  and  connoisseurs  who  encouraged  art  with  lavish  munifi- 
cence, and  directed  public  taste  with  exquisite  discernment.     All  this  was 
*  the  ringing  of  silver  plate,  and  clinking  of  Venetian  glass '  above  the 
dungeons  where  a  people  perished.     For  a  soul  like  Savonarola's  this 
meretricious  glitter  had  little  charm.     He  was  too  keenly  conscious  of  the 
groaning  in  the  dungeon  to  pay  much  heed  to  the  trumpets  of  the  carnival, 
and  his  daily  meditation  was  how  those  grim  walls  might  be  battered 
down^  and  a  liberated  Italy  step  forth  into  free  and  noble  public  life. 
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Those  who  say  that  Savonarola  ought  not  to  have  interfered  in  politics, 
show  no  knowledge  of  the  times  In  which  he  lived.  For  a  spirit  so  ardent 
And  practical  as  his,  a  policy  of  non-intervention  in  questions  where  public 
virtueB  were  at  stake,  was  simply  impossible.  What  was  the  condition  of 
Florence  when  he  became  Prior  of  St.  Mark's,  and  began  to  influence  the 
Florentine  citizens  ?  The  master  of  the  city  was  Lorenzo  Medici ;  and  from 
the  day  Savonarola  entered  Florence  he  perceived  that  his  presence  there 
meant  a  duel  with  Lorenzo  whicb  would  have  to  be  fought  out  to  the  very 
d«ath.  In  some  quarters  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  is  still  regarded  only  as 
the  munificent  patron  of  letters,  and  writers  like  Bosooe  find  it  convenient 
to  conceal  his  infamous  public  Ufa  Let  any  one  study  the  face  of  Lorenzo 
if  he  would  discover  his  character.  It  is  a  '  sinister,  unpleasing  face,  with 
a  flattened,  irregular  nose,  and  a  wide,  thin-lipped,  crooked  mouth ; '  the 
cruel,  world-wearied  face  of  the  sated  sensualist.  That  he  was  a  man  of 
genius  there  is  no  question ;  but  that  man  displays  a  disregard  for  morality 
and  patriotism,  who  can  forget  Lorenzo's  private  vices  and  tyrannical  mis- 
government  in  virtue  of  his  wit,  his  fascinating  conversation,  and  his  happy 
touches  of  poetry.  He  was  a  typical  Italian  tyrant :  unscrupulous  and 
cruel  when  his  purposes  were  thwarted,  suave  and  fascinating  to  those  who 
rendered  him  prompt  and  undiscerning  obedience.  He  had  no  hesitation 
in  appropriating  public  property  or  suppressing  benevolent  institutions 
when  he  needed  money  for  his  profligate  enjoyments.  Underneath  the 
polished  exterior,  the  vivacity  and  elegance  of  the  patron  of  arts,  there 
was  the  terrible  Medioean  astuteness,  cold,  unscrupulous,  and  utterly 
relentless.  He  made  it  his  business  to  encourage  the  worst  tendencies  of 
the  age,  because  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  more  dissolute  a  city  is, 
the  more  incapable  it  is  of  resisting  a  tyrant.  Under  his  rule,  Florence 
bad  been  subdued  into  complete  civic  and  moral  impotence.  It  entirely 
answered  to  the  striking  lines  of  Savonarola  quoted  above.  When  Savon- 
arola entered  Florence,  all  public  virtue  seemed  lost,  all  love  of  liberty 
decayed,  all  religious  life  extinct ;  and  the  general  profligacy  and  corrup- 
tion was  such,  that  it  is  only  in  the  untranslated  statements  of  contem- 
poraries that  it  is  possible  to  gauge  with  exactness  its  depth  and 
turpitude. 

Now  if  Savonarola  had  been  only  a  reformer  of  theology,  it  is  pretty 
certain  he  would  never  have  come  into  any  vehement  conflict  with  Lorenzo. 
Theology  had  no  sacredness,  and  religion  no  power  in  Florence  in  1490. 
If  Savonarola  had  chosen  to  attack  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation, 
Lorenzo  would  have  oflered  him  no  opposition,  and  very  possibly  might 
even  have  defended  him  from  the  Pope.  It  is  even  questionable  if  the 
Pope  would  have  cared  to  interfere.  In  a  day  when  Aristotle  had  every- 
where supplanted  the  Gospels,  when  cardinals  advised  their  clergy  on  no 
account  to  read  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  because  they  were  written  in  such  bad 
Greek,  it  might  corrupt  their  taste,  when  the  Pope  himseU  wa&  ouq  oi  iViA 
vilest  ol  haman  creatures,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  mere  ^leresy  ^ovsXdk 
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have  attracted  much  attention.  Lorenzo  himself  was  an  adept  in  theolo- 
gical discussion,  and  varied  his  dehaucheries  with  conversations  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  But  Savonarola  cared  little  for  theological 
disquisition,  and  showed  no  taste  for  heresy.  His  keen  practical  intelli- 
gence fixed  upon  the  condition  of  the  times,  and  his  courageous  energy 
drove  him  on  irresistibly  into  the  dangerous  pathway  of  the  reformer  of 
morals.  In  one  of  his  passionate  appeals  he  cries :  '  0  Home,  what  is  it 
that  I  ask  of  thee  ?  Only  a  bull  to  enforce  righteous  living.'  From  the  first 
his  force  lay  in  the  direction  of  religious,  social,  and  political  reform.  He 
conceived  of  them  as  really  one.  To  him  religion  was  the  foundation  of  all 
noble  human  life,  and  he  saw  no  way  of  attaining  political  freedom  save 
by  the  purification  of  public  morals.  He  brought  religion  down  into  the 
market-place,  and  b^gan  fearlessly  to  apply  its  holy  commands  to  social 
and  public  life. 

And  it  was  precisely  that  fact  that  won  for  him  the  bitter  hostility  of 
Lorenzo,  and  the  untiring  hatred  of  the  Pope.  The  words  of  the  great 
preacher,  thundering,  day  after  day,  to  immense  multitudes  from  the  pulpit 
of  the  Duomo,  were  a  menace  to  every  tyrant,  and  a  clarion-blast  which 
set  the  long  torpid  chords  of  patriotism  throbbing  in  every  heart  not 
wholly  corrupted  and  enslaved.  He  knew  nothing  of  compromise ;  he  had 
no  respect  for  persons.  In  vain  Lorenzo  tried  alternately  to  wheedle  and 
to  bully  him ;  in  vain  the  Pope  tried  to  bribe  him  with  a  cardinal's  hat. 
To  the  one  he  replied  with  the  proud  defiance  that  it  would  be  Lorenzo  who 
would  depart,  but  himself  who  would  remain ;  to  the  other,  with  sorrowful 
prescience,  that  he  wanted  no  red  hats,  the  hat  he  would  wear  would  be 
the  hat  reddened  with  his  own  blood.  It  is  one  of  the  sublimes t  spectacles 
in  history.  Solitary  and  undismayed,  this  one  man  dared  to  set  himself 
against  all  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  power  of  his  day.  Is  it  wonder- 
ful that  in  the  end  these  forces  of  evil  proved  too  strong  for  him,  and  he 
found  the  path  of  life  daily  slopiog  upward  to  the  Golgotha  of  his 
martyrdom  ? 

There  is  no  space  in  a  sketch  like  this  to  follow  at  length  the  dramatic 
chapters  of  Savonarola's  life.  The  simple  monk,  by  mere  calibre  of  brain 
and  strength  of  religious  conviction,  advanced  to  supreme  power  in  Florence. 
The  breadth  of  his  political  views  is  not  less  remarkable  than  his  moral 
courage.  He  challenges  all  tyrants,  and  says  :  *  Tyrant  is  the  name  of 
one  who  leads  a  wicked  life,  moi'e  wicked  than  all  others,  a  usurper  of 
others'  rights,  a  destroyer  of  his  own  soul,  and  that  of  the  people.'  When 
politic  friends  remonstrate  with  him  on  the  vehemence  of  his  language,  he 
replies :  *  I  am  like  hail  that  bruises  every  one  who  has  no  shelter.'  He 
proclaims  himself  in  favour  of  the  simplest  forms  of  democratic  govern- 
ment, but  he  also  is  courageous  enough  to  rebuke  the  democracy ;  he  asks 
them  how  they  can  expect  to  use  or  gain  liberty  when  they  live  the  life 
of  swine,  and  are  ruled  by  their  passions. 

When  at  last  the  Medici  were  driven  out  of  the  city,  it  was  to  Savona- 
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rola  that  all  eyes  turned  for  counsel  and  direction.  It  was  one  thing  to 
destroy,  but  quite  another  to  construct ;  and  men  asked,  with. eager 
cariosity^  whether  the  monk  had  any  programme  to  carry  out  in  the  hour 
of  yictory.  To  that  question  he  made  instant  and  triumphant  reply.  In 
nothing  is  the  genius  of  Savonarola  so  conspicuous  as  in  the  power  of  con- 
structive statesmanship  which  he  displayed  when  the  Medici  had  left  the 
city  to  its  fate.  Councils  sat  and  citizens  deliberated ;  but  it  was  Savona- 
rola who  conceived  the  new  plan  of  government,  and  from  the  pulpit  of 
the  Duomo  it  was  announced.  On  that  memorable  day  Savonarola  at- 
tained the  supreme  public  triumph  of  his  life.  He  had  come  into  Florence 
a  simple  monk,  and  had  crushed  a  tyrant  and  regenerated  a  city.  He  had 
given  to  Florence  a  free  government,  such  as  no  other  city  in  Europe 
possessed.  It  is  one  of  the  unique  achievements  of  history,  and  it  is  the 
measure  of  the  rarity  and  splendour  of  Savonarola's  genius.  '  There  now 
begins,'  said  he,  *  a  new  era  for  your  city.  In  your  own  hands  lies  your 
own  fate.  Your  future  will  be  what  you  choose  it  to  be  :  great,  noble, 
Btrong,  well-cemented,  envied ;  or  weak,  torn  asunder,  abject,  unhappy, 
imder  the  oppression  of  a  worse  servitude.  Gather  the  fruit  of  experi- 
eace  out  of  misfortune,  and  so  use  your  power  that  freedom  henceforth 
may  not  be  the  privilege  of  the  few  for  the  oppression  of  the  many,  but  a 
imiversal  benefit,  the  patrimony  of  all  citizens  whose  age  and  worth  entitle 
them  to  possess  i^.' 

The  main  cause  of  Savonarola's  unique  supremacy  is  clearly  to  be 
found  in  his  splendid  oratorical  ability,  and  the  energy  of  his  convic- 
tions. Savonarola  swayed  an  immense  power  over  the  first  and 
noblest  minds  of  his  time.  There  must  have  been  something  awe- 
inspiring  and  fascinating  in  his  personal  appearance.  He  is  described 
as  having  very  bright  dark  gray  eyes,  which  flashed  fire  beneath 
his  black  brows,  and  in  moments  of  intense  excitement  seemed  to  burn 
like  live  coals.  He  had  an  aquiline  nose  and  a  large  mouth,  a  rugged  face, 
thick  lips,  compressed  in  stubborn  firmness,  and  a  forehead  deeply  marked 
witb  long  furrows.  A  melancholy  smile  seems  to  hover  round  the  lips, 
giving  them  tenderness  and  grace.  He  wore  a  long  white  robe,  which 
seemed  to  give  a  sort  of  visible  purity  to  his  slight  figure.  All  who  have 
left  any  record  of  their  impressions  when  listening  to  his  orations,  unite  in 
speaking  of  the  wonderful  inflections  of  his  voice,  and  the  startling 
dramatic  efiects  he  seemed  able  to  produce  at  will.  Men  called  it  a  terrible 
voice,  that  roused  awe  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  heard  it  pealing  like  a 
great  trumpet  under  the  dim  vastness  of  the  Cathedral  dome.  Often  his 
discourses  were  interrupted  by  his  own  uncontrollable  outbursts  of  emo- 
tion, or  by  those  of  his  hearers.  The  reporters  of  his  sermons  frequently 
say  :  *  At  this  place  I  could  go  on  no  longer,  I  was  so  overcome  with 
weeping.'  *  Men  and  women  of  all  ages  and  conditions :  artisans,  poets, 
and  philosophers,  sobbed  aloud ;  so  that  the  walls  of  the  church  echoed  to 
their  waUings.'    He  himself  speaks  of  his  difficulty  in  restraining  his  tears, 
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and  how  he  was  apb  to  be  carried  away  completely  by  the  vehemence  of 
his  emotions  when  he  looked  on  the  vast  crowd  which  filled  the  Duomo. 

The  pulpit  was  his  throne,  and  from  that  sacred  eminence  he  ruled  the 
multitude.  Whatever  form  of  government  Florence  might  adopt,  its  real 
master  was  the  simple  friar  who  spoke  to  them  in  the  Duomo.  When  the 
Pope  forbade  him  to  preach,  the  city  was  instantly  given  over  to  confusion. 
'  Profligacy  was  established  as  if  by  incantation ' :  the  churches  were 
empty,  and  the  taverns  full ;  the  sea  of  vileness  rolled  back,  as  if  some  magic 
spell  had  subjugated  it  for  a  while,  and  at  last  the  counter  spell  had  come. 
So  great  was  the  confusion  when  that  magnetic  voice  ceased  to  thrill  the 
people,  that,  with  one  consent,  the  government  begged  him  to  defy  the  papal 
mandate ;  and  no  sooner  did  he  begin  to  preach  again  than  order  was 
restored.  It  has  been  said  that  in  his  own  person  Savonarola  was  the 
'  national  guard,  the  police,  the  civic  protector  of  Florence ; '  and  the  phrase 
scarcely  exaggerates  his  extraordinary  position.  His  was  the  beneficent 
despotism  of  genius  and  goodness.  Solitary  amid  conflicting  parties, 
without  army  or  counsellor,  he  ruled  Florence  by  his  moral  influence. 
Lewd  songs,  obscene  dresses,  immoral  books  disappeared  as  by  magic ;  and 
when  from  his  pulpit  he  denounced  tj^ants,  and  asked  with  impassioned 
gesture  what  king  they  desired,  the  people  with  one  voice  answered :  '  King 
Jesus ! '  The  very  urchins  of  the  street  were  reclaimed ;  and  there  is 
nothing  more  beautiful  in  the  life  of  Savonarola  than  his  care  for  children. 
He  wrote  songs  and  lauds  for  them,  and  reserved  places  for  them  in  the 
cathedral,  that  he  might  particularly  address  them.  Clad  in  white  robes, 
adorned  with  red  crosses,  they  marched  through  the  streets  in  long  pro- 
cessions, singing  the  praise  of  Jesus  in  the  hymns  which  the  friar  had 
taught  them.  It  might  well  seem  that  the  kingdom  of  God  had  at  last 
come  on  earth ;  and  when  we  consider  the  immense  power  of  Savonarola,  the 
marvel  is,  not  £hat  he  sometimes  erred,  but  that  he  erred  so  little  in  the  use 
he  made  of  it. 

The  point  at  which  Savonarola  most  nearly  approaches  the  great  Pro- 
testant Eeformers  is  in  his  defiance  of  the  Pope.  It  was  the  fate  of  the 
purest  of  human  spirits  to  have  to  acknowledge  as  head  of  the  Church  one 
of  the  vilest  and  most  unclean.  It  is  enough  to  say  of  Pope  Borgia's  crimes, 
that  poison  was  his  pastime,  and  assassination  the  sure  accompaniment  of 
his  statesmanship.  Savonarola  boldly  declared  that  he  was  no  servant  of 
God  at  all ;  and  that  it  was  right  to  resist  him.  In  that  speech,  Savonarola 
places  himself  in  line  with  Luther  and  Latimer,  and  it  was  uttered  when 
Luther  was  a  child  of  ten,  and  half -a- century  still  intervened  between 
Latimer  and  Savonarola's  life-work. 

And  that  sentence  cost  him  his  life.  From  the  first  his  position  had 
been  too  phenomenal  to  be  secure.  He  himself  had  never  had  a  doubt  as 
to  what  his  end  would  be.  He  again  and  again  prophesied  his  death,  even 
when  he  was  at  the  very  height  of  his  fame.  It  was  a  sudden  reforma- 
tion  depending  on  the  sole  influence  of  one  man,  and  it  could  hardly  be 
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lasting.  There  were  too  many  private  and  political  enmities  to  be  avenged 
on  Savonarola,  too  many  who  in  their  hearts  still  desired  the  splendid  Medi- 
eean  rule,  and  resented  the  austere  purity  of  the  friar's,  to  make  the  Pope's 
fcttk  difficult.  There  is  no  more  moving  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
na^ns  than  the  fall  of  Savonarola.  At  every  stage  the  nobleness  of  his 
flonl  fihinea  out.  In  the  hour  of  his  worst  torture,  when  every  nerve  was 
torn  with  the  anguish  of  the  rack,  he  declares  that  his  only  crime  was  that 
he  sought  to  do  great  things  for  Italy,  and  beyond  it.  In  his  last  hours 
lie  is  still  thinking  of  the  city  he  has  loved,  and  praying  for  her  future. 
His  last  cry,  as  he  looks  upon  the  city  from  the  agony  of  his  martyrdom, 
IB :  '  0,  Florence,  what  hast  thou  done  to-day ! ' 

Bat  we  turn  gladly  from  the  spectacle  of  human  infamy  and  ingrati- 
tade,  and  even  from  the  meekness  of  the  martyr's  triumph,  to  the  thought 
of  the  far-reaching  results  of  his  life  and  work.     He  died  a  true  son  of 
the  Church  that  slew  him ;  but  his  real  spiritual  kinsfolk  are  Huas  and 
Lather,  Latimer  and  Knoz.     His  star  rose  into  the  troubled  firmament 
oDooinpanied  :  it  sank  after  a  brief  brilliance ;  and  the  sky  seemed  given 
over  to  impenetrable  darkness.     But  the  daybreak  was  not  distant.     He 
was  the  herald  of  that  great  light  of  liberty  of  thought  and  religious  free- 
dom which  was  soon  to  flood  almost  every  country  of  Europe.     For  his 
own  nation  he  was  even  more  than  this :  he  was  the  first  soldier  of  Italian 
freedom.     Four  hundred  years  of  shame  and  servitude  were  yet  to  inter- 
vene, but  he  was  not  forgotten,  nor  was  his  influence  lost.     At  last  the 
triamphant  hour  came,  when  there  met  in  the  very  hall  he  himself  had 
built  for  the  first  free  Parliament  of  Florence,  the  first  free  Parliament 
of  a  united  Italy  under  Victor  Immanuel.     His  spiritual  triumph  is  yet 
to  come,  and  will  only  be  achieved  when  Italy  herself  accepts  the  kingship 
of  that  •  other  King,  one  Jesus ! '  Whom  Florence  crowned  with  acclama- 
tion four  hundred  years  ago  in  her  great  Duomo. 


MY  WILSDEN  CLASSES. 
BY  THE  LATE  REV.  JAMES  CLAPHAM. 

I  WAS  made  a  Class-leader  before  I  was  eighteen  years  of  age, — by  the  Rev. 

Philip  Garrett,  then  Superintendent  of  the  Bingley  Circuit  and  the  Wilsden 

Leaders'  Meeting, — an  honour  altogether  unsought  on  my  part.     When  it 

was  named  to  me,  I  stated  at  once  that  I  would  rather  be  led  than  lead. 

The  members  of  the  Class  were  chiefly  members  of  some  standing,  and  I 

was  but  a  lad  with  a  basket  containing  a  few  barley  loaves  and  little  fishes, 

and  some  of  the  members  wanted  superior  fare  to  anything  my  poor  basket 

was  supposed  to  contain.     One  man  said  I  was  but  a  child  in  petticoats. 

I  therefore  declined  the  charge.     They  seemed  to  take  no  account  of  the 

wonderful  way  in  which  the  lowly  Jesus  can  satisfy  a  multitude  out  of  a 

basket  a  lad  may  carry.     The  fact  is,  they  wanted  a  noisy  stranger,  and 

they  bad  him,  and  he  proved  worse  than  a  failure ;  and  I  soon  found  that 
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the  Master  bad  work  for  me.  Mr.  Gkurett  gave  me  an  empty  Glass- 
book,  and  when  I  objected  that,  as  I  had  no  names  to  put  in  it,  it  would 
be  useless,  his  answer  was :  '  You  must  keep  it,  then,  till  jou  get  some.'  I 
therefore  took  it,  and  put  it  away  without  any  immediate  prospect  of  get- 
ting a  Class.  Not  long  after  this,  however,  Mr.  T.  Leach,  of  Cottingley, 
informed  me  that  he  was  coming  to  live  at  Wilsden,  having  hired  the 
Birkshead  Mill  and  the  adjoining  property,  that  he  should  reside  on  the 
premises,  and  should  like  to  have  a  Class  in  his  own  house,  and  hoped  that 
I  should  be  the  leader.  This  was  communicat'ed  to  the  Superintendent^ 
and  at  once  received  his  sanction,  and  that  of  the  Leaders'  Meeting. 

No  sooner,  therefore,  had  Mr.  Leach  and  his  family  and  workpeople 
settled  on  the  spot,  than  we  commenced  operations.  The  night  chosen  for 
the  meeting  was  Monday ;  the  hour  eight  p.m.  At  our  first  meeting  we 
numbered  seven  members,  and  the  names  were  entered  in  my  empty  book. 
Some  of  them  could  sing  well ;  a  great  advantage  in  commencing  a  new 
Class.  The  singing  was  good  and  hearty.  My  first  prayer  was  short  and, 
I  believe,  truly  earnest ;  and  the  statements  of  personal  religious  experi- 
ence and  the  replies  of  the  leader  were  brief  and  to  the  point.  After 
this  another  hymn  was  sung,  and  then  each  member  ofi*ered  a  short  and 
earnest  prayer ;  and  yet  the  meeting  occupied  an  hour  only.  It  was  good 
to  be  there ;  and  we  parted  full  of  joy  and  thankfulness. 

Next  week  we  had  a  season  of  grace  and  spiritual  power,  and  had  ten 
present.  The  third  meeting  was  also  a  time  of '  refreshing  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord,'  and  we  had  fourteen  present.  One  result  of  these  precious 
visitations  was,  that  the  members  reported  among  their  friends  that  God 
was  among  us  of  a  truth.  The  fame  of  what  the  Lord  was  doing  for  us 
was  noised  abroad,  and  members  of  other  Classes  were  anxious  to  come  and 
see  and  hear  for  themselves,  and  came  and  caught  the  flame.  A  deep  con- 
cern for  the  salvation  of  sinners  began  to  be  felt,  and  efibits  were  made  to 
bring  them  to  Christ. 

This  spiritual  movement  soon  began  to  make  itself  manifest  in  the  ser- 
vices of  the  sanctuary.  The  whole  Church  was  soon  filled  with  new  life 
and  power,  and  new  forms  of  activity.  Sinners  were  awakened  and  con- 
versions became  numerous;  some  of  them  were  very  remarkable.  The 
new  converts  became  anxious  for  the  conversion  of  their  former  compan- 
ions in  sin,  and,  in  many  instances,  were  the  means  of  leading  them  to  the 
Saviour.  Some  of  the  most  unlikely  people  in  the  neighbourhood  experi- 
enced the  saving  change,  and  became  stable  and  exemplary  Christians. 
One  of  them,  W.  B.,  having  joined  my  Class  one  evening,  a  companion  of 
liLs,  to  the  surprise  of  many,  presented  himself  at  the  Class-meeting.  This 
man  was  an  avowed  infidel.  He  had  heard  of  the  conversion  of  his  friend, 
and  came  to  see  what  was  going  on,  not  knowing  what  a  Class-meeting 
was.  He  took  his  stand  behind  the  door.  His  appearance  was  that,  not 
of  indifference  merely,  but  of  scorn.  At  the  time  of  prayer  he  refused  to 
kneel,  or  even  to  turn  bis  face  to  tbe  wall.    He  simply  stood  arid  Ipoked 
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en  defiantiy.  Some  of  his  old  friends  spoke  to  him,  but  apparently  with- 
out e£feot.  But  the  people  were  neither  ashamed  of  their  religion  nor 
afiraid  of  him.  They  prayed  for  him  by  name.  For  a  long  time  it  seemed  as 
though  nothing  could  move  him ;  before  the  close  of  the  meeting,  however, 
he  was  brought  to  his  knees,  and  next  Monday  night  he  came  to  pray. 

The  raght  presented  that  night  was  never  to  be  forgotten.     The  infidel 

on  hiB  knees,  penitent,  confessing  his  sins,  earnestly  seeking  forgiveness 

at  the  hands  of  Qod ;  his  already  converted  companion  kneeling  at  his 

side,  with  his  right  arm  thrown  round  his  neck,  wrestling  for  him  in 

mighty  prayer,  teaching  him  the  way  of  salvation  till  he  found  it,  to  the 

joy  of  us  all ;  and  to  witness  his  calm  trust  and  holy  gladness  on  ri£ing  to 

his  feet  a  sinner  saved,  was  a  sight  which  must  have  raised  the  happiness 

of  heaven,  as  well  as  called  forth  our  wonder  and  praise.     That  was  indeed 

a  memorable  night  for  him  and  for  us.     Having  found  the  kingdom  of 

heaven,  he  was  willing  to  part  with  all  he  had  for  the  one  pearl  of  great 

price.     He  therefore  invited  several  of  those  present  to  go  home  with  him. 

lliey  did  so ;  when,  to  their  surprise  and  joy,  he  brought  out  his  infidel  books 

and  piled  them  on  the  fire,  and  asked  his  new  friends  to  kneel  down  with 

him  round  the  fire,  and  they  knelt  and  prayed  and  sang  hymns  whilst  the 

books  were  burning.    It  seemed  like  going  back  to  apostolic  times,  when,  at 

Ephesus,  the  converts,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  curious  arts,  brought 

together  their  books,  and  burnt  them  before  all.     Here  was  decision  and 

the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  such  as  ought  to  characterize  every  convert  to  the 

faith  of  Christ.     Instead  of  selling  their  mischievous  books,  as  it  may  bo 

feared  many  would,  they  burnt  thom,  and  so  did  T.  P.     Like  them,  ho 

was  resolved  that  others  should  not  be  injured  by  that  which  had  so 

nearly  proved  the  ruin  of  himeelf. 

An3ther  man  was  invited  to  Class  by  some  of  the  new  members,  with  a 
vievir,  primarily,  no  doubt,  to  his  salvation ;  but  as  ho  was  an  excellent 
smger,  they  asked  him  to  come  because  he  would  help  the  singing.  And 
with  this  kind  intention  he  came.  He  was  a  stranger  to  Methodism,  and 
had  no  idea  what  a  Class-meeting  was.  He  joined  with  great  pleasure  in 
the  singing  of  the  first  and  second  hymns.  But  when  I  began  to  speak  to 
the  people  about  their  spiritual  state,  a  new  class  of  thoughts  and  feelings 
took  possession  of  him.  Speaking  to  me  afterwards  about  it,  he  said : 
*  When  you  began  to  speak  to  the  people  personally,  one  by  one,  about  the 
state  of  their  souls,  and  in  answer  to  your  enquiries  they  related  their 
religious  experience,  I  began  to  feel  such  searchings  of  heart  as  I  never 
felt  before  in  my  life.  As  you  passed  from  one  to  another,  I  thought,  he'll 
eome  to  me  in  a  little  while,  and  I  have  nothing  to  say,  I  have  no  religious 
experience  to  relate.  I  have  gone  to  a  place  of  worship  sometimes,  but 
have  neglected  the  salvation  of  my  poor  soul.  I  never  even  pray.  I  have 
been  living  without  Qod  all  my  life,  and  what  can  I  say  when  he  comes  to 
me  ?  I  felt  that  the  eye  of  God  was  upon  me.  The  sins  of  my  life  were 
brought  to  my  remembranc?.     It  was  like  a  little  judgment-day/ 
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The  hymn  we  eang  that  night  before  closing  was  expressive  of  a  present 
and  personal  trust  in  God,  and  the  joy  of  a  present  salvation ;  and  he  told 
me  he  could  not  sing  it,  for  he  had  no  such  experience  as  it  expressed,  and 
if  he  had  joined  in  it,  he  should  have  done  so  with  a  lie  on  his  lips.  To 
have  sung  in  an  experience  meeting  : 

*  My  God  is  reconciled, 

His  pardoning  Voice  I  hear, 
He  owns  me  for  His  child, 

I  can  no  longer  fear, 
With  confidence  I  now  draw  nigh. 
And,  Father,  Abba,  Father,  cry!' 

in  his  state  of  mind  would  have  been  to  offer  to  God  false  praise  and  a 
worship  of  lies ;  and  to  lie  in  the  hearing  of  those  who  knew  him  to  be  an 
unconverted  sinner.  He  was  therefore  *  dumb  with  silence/  he  '  held  his 
peace,  even  from  good ;  and  his  sorrow  was  stirred.'  He  came  to  sing,  bub 
remained  to  sigh  on  account  of  his  sins.  That  night  he  came  to  a  full  and 
final  decision  to  abandon  sin  and  be  a  Christian. 

The  struggle  was  severe.  His  heart  was  full  of  fear  as  well  as  sorrow. 
He  wrestled  in  earnest  and  persevering  prayer,  in  public  and  in  private,  for 
some  time.  At  a  service  in  the  chapel  one  evening  he  was  in  great  dis- 
tress, which  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal.  He  entered  the  way  that 
leadeth  unto  life  in  an  agony  of  godly  sorrow.  But  a  simple  trust  in  Christ 
brought  him  into  the  path  of  conscious  peace.  He  was  saved ;  and  bore 
testimony  with  joyful  lips,  and  by  a  spotless  Christian  life,  to  the  change 
wrought  in  him.  He  was  surrounded  by  many  seekers  after  God.  But 
in  less  than  twelve  months  he  was  seized  with  fatal  sickness,  and  in 
a  few  days  passed  away  to  his  home  in  heaven.  His  conversion  and  his 
loving,  godly  deportment  had  given  joy  to  many. 

My  CJass  rapidly  increased  in  numbers ;  and,  I  believe,  '  in  grace  and  the 
knowledge  of  Christ'.'  Many  joined  us  who  till  then  had  no  connection 
whatever  with  Methodism,  and  had  been  utter  strangers  to  the  religious 
life.  They  were  gathered  out  of  the  world  of  sin  and  folly  into  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  godly,  and  many  of  them  became  a  credit  to  the  Church. 
Some  of  them  were  found  in  the  rough;  uneducated  and  ignorant;  but  men 
of  vigorous  minds  and  capable  of  becoming  strong,  active  and  useful 
Christians.  Some  of  them  especially  gave  themselves  to  reading,  not  of 
the  Bible  only,  but  other  healthy  and  useful  literature  also.  They  gave 
themselves  to  the  hearing  of  the  Word,  taking  careful  heed  how  and  what 
they  heard.  They  spake  often  one  with  another,  not  only  in  meetings  for 
godly  fellowship,  but  in  the  social  cii'cle  and  at  the  fire-side.  They  accus- 
tomed themselves  to  the  discussion  of  theological  and  other  religious 
questions,  until  they  not  only  believed,  but  were  able  to  give  a  reason  to 
him  that  asked  it,  of  the  hope  that  was  in  them,  and  needed  not  to  be 
ashamed  to  '  speak  with  the  enemy  in  the  gate,' 
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At  length  the  members  of  the  Class  became  too  numerous  to  be  accom- 
Modated  in  any  private  room  or  vestry ;  and  we  found  ourselves  obliged  to 
hn%  xeoomrse  to  the  body  of  the  chapel,  where  we  met  for  a  considerable 
tine,  and  still  grew,  till,  on  one  occasion,  we  had  more  than  one  hundred 
present  at  the  meeting.  The  Class  became  too  large,  in  fact,  to  be  effi- 
ciently met  as  one,  and  it  was  necessary  to  divide  it  into  three.  Two  of 
them  were  left  in  my  own  charge,  the  third  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
another  leader.  A  little  later,  I  formed  another  outside  the  village,  and  con- 
tinaed  to  meet  the  three  till  called  into  the  Ministry,  when  I  left  them 
Vith  sincere  regret,  but  in  trustworthy  hands.  These  Clacses  have 
afforded  me  pleasant  and  profitable  memories  ever  since. 

In  one  of  them,  my  brother  Elijah,  then  a  backslider,  was  reclaimed ;  and 
I  shall  never  forget  how  he  found  peace  while  the  members  of  the  Class 
nog  over  him  the  Prodigal's  return.  How  they  did  sing  I  and  how  we  all 
lejdoed  to  welcome  him  back  to  his  Father's  house  1  To  me,  to  him,  to 
many,  that  was  a  glorious  night  indeed. 

Little  things  occurred  sometimes  in  our  meetings  which  were  calculated 
to  create  a  smile.  The  working-classes,  in  that  part  of  the  country,  were 
aocnstomed  to  have  supper  at  an  early  hour,  and  as  we  did  not  meet  till 
eight  o'clock,  they  took  the  last  meal  of  the  day  before  going  to  Class. 
One  Monday  evening,  on  opening  the  meeting,  I  repeated  the  petition  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer :  '  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.'  But  the  words 
had  scarcely  passed  my  lips,  when  George  Varley,  who  knelt  very  near  me, 
thankful,  no  doubt,  for  his  supper,  called  out :  '  Glory  be  to  God,  He  has 
done  it ! '  From  that  time,  of  course  in  similar  circumstances,  I  always  used 
the  petition  as  given  in  Luke  xi.  3  : '  Give  us  day  by  day  our  daily  bread.' 

I  began  to  preach  a  little  while  before  the  formation  of  my  first  Class, 
lod  was  not  very  long  in  getting  my  hands  full  also  of  this  form  of  spiritual 
labour.  With  very  few  exceptions  indeed,  I  was  preaching  twice  at  least 
every  Sabbath-day.  With  my  Sundays  thus  occupied,  and  with  very  long 
hours  of  business,  six  days  in  the  week,  and  Class-meeting,  Monday,  Tues- 
day and  Thursday,  besides  week-night  services.  Prayer-meetings,  Com- 
mitteea,  Secretaryships,  etc.,  I  had  enough  to  do ;  but  the  joy  of  the  Lord 
was  my  strength. 

In  my  circumstances  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  look  after  the  members 
of  all  my  Classes  individually,  had  I  not  been  favoured  with  the  willing 
and  efficient  aid  of  the  members  themselves  in  every  possible  way.  First 
of  all,  they  were  considerate  and  good  enough  never  to  be  absent  if  they 
could  help  it.  K  they  could  not  be  present,  they  would  send  the  Class- 
money  ;  and  the  reason  for  their  absence  by  a  neighbour.  When  the  name 
of  an  absentee  was  called,  one  of  the  members  would  say :  '  IVe  brought 
her  money ;  and  she  wished  me  to  tell  you  that  she  could  not  come  to-night, 
because  it's  washing-day,  and  she  could  not  get  done  in  time.'  And  another : 
*  Fll  pay  for  John  Waldron.  He  could  not  be  here  because  his  wife's  away, 
and  he's  obliged  to  stay  at  home  to  take  care  o'  t'  children.' 
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As  to  the  visitation  of  those  who  neither  came  nor  sent  a  messenger, 
why,  by  mutual  consent,  the  members  took  the  oversight  of  each  other 
and  reported  to  me.  Neither  had  I  any  trouble  about  money  matters.  The 
Class-money  was  paid  weekly ;  and  it  was  an  understood  rule  among  us,  that 
the  Ticket-money  should  be  paid  in  a  fortnight  before  the  Quarterly  Meeting. 
This  was  always  announced  in  due  time  in  each  Class,  and  the  money  waa 
either  brought  or  sent.  The  members  had  been  accustomed  to  system,  and 
they  liked  it ;  so  the  money  deficiency,  now  so  often  felt,  was  unknown 
among  us. 

It  had  been  a  sore  trouble  till  recently  in  Wilsden.  Old  members  were 
in  the  habit  of  leaving  everything  unpaid  to  the  end  of  the  quarter,  and 
the  leaders  might  be  seen  on  the  very  last  day  before  the  meeting  collect- 
ing it  from  house  to  house.  Before  my  first  Class  was  constituted,  the  old 
member?,  who  intended  to  meet  in  it,  entered  into  an  agreement  to  act 
upon  the  old  Methodist  usage,  and  they  did  it ;  the  new  members  were 
trained  to  it  from  the  beginning,  and  the  result  was  financial  prosperity. 

The  Wilsden  Society-stewards  were  expected  to  pay  to  the  Quarter- 
Board  a  stipulated  sum  quarterly.  This  gave  rise  to  almost  endless  dilfi« 
culty  and  trouble,  as  there  was  an  almost' constantly-recurring  financial 
deficiency  to  be  made  up  by  special  effort.  But  now  they  had  enough,  and 
to  spare. 

From  all  this,  though  young,  I  learnt  an  important  lesson:  I  then 
realized  the  fact  that  the  Class-meeting  is  the  very  heart  of  Methodist 
Circuit  finance,  as  well  as  one  of  our  best  means  of  godly  edifying,  and  of 
keeping  our  members.  Laxity  here,  is  weakness  everywhere ;  and  here  is 
found  one  of  the  greatest  and  saddest  perils  of  the  present  state  of  Metho- 
dism. Wherever  the  Class  is  well  attended,  you  have  spiritual  life,  and  a 
disposition  to  work  and  give.  Where  any  considerable  number  of  members 
either  never  meet  at  all,  or  are  very  rarely  seen  at  Class,  there  is  feeble 
spiritual  life,  and,  in  many  instances,  decay. 

One  of  the  means  used  in  my  Class  for  keeping  up  attendance  and 
systematic  and  liberal  giving,  was  the  reading  of  the  Bules.  I  read  and 
explained  them  in  each  Class  at  oiu:  first  meeting  after  the  Quarter  day. 
The  results  were  excellent ;  and  the  members  had  evident  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  in  living  by  the  Rules,  and  they  liked  to  hear  them  read.  One 
night;  when  directing  attention  to  them  one  by  one,  a  big  man  interjected : 
*  Bless  God,  they  are  good  ones ! '  And  his  was  the  common  feeling.  This 
man  had  been  brought  up  among  the  roughest,  and  was  somewhat  noisy 
in  the  expression  of  his  religious  feelings.  He  lived  outside  the  viUage,  in 
the  fields ;  and  it  was  said  that,  sometimes,  when  engaged  in  private  prayeri 
he  could  be  heard  across  a  couple  of  meadows.  About  two  years  after  the 
blessed  ingathering  of  which  I  have  spoken,  in  relating  his  expeiience  in  a 
love-feast,  he  told  us  what,  in  his  view,  was  wanted  to  bring  about  another 
revival.  He  said : 
*  Ye  know,  friends,  that  if  we  are  to  have  a  revival,  it  must  begin  in  the  Church. 
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BeQgko  wants  to  be  tried.  It  may  be  professed  withont  being  tried,  tf  It  is  to 
poiper,  tiie  members  of  the  Ohuroh  must  so  love  it  that  everybody  can  see  and  feel 
kiinrlty  and  warmth  and  active  power.  The  members  must  keep  as  far  away  from 
ris  as  they  can,  and  be  in  earnest  about  the  salvation  of  others  as  well  as  themselves. 
tiMBj  must  live  up  to  the  daties  and  privileges  of  their  profession.  They  most  live 
HtfQody  and  be  like  Him ;  and  know  so  much  of  His  mind  that  everybody  they  come 
Msr  can  feel  that  th^  have  been  with  Jesus ;  and  confess  it,  and  talk  about  it ;  and 
wlien  your  religion  becomes  t'  town's  talk,  there's  sure  to  be  a  revival.  When  the 
Cknrch  gets  filled  with  life  and  zeal,  and  the  members  live  the  religion  they  profess, 
sods  are  sore  to  be  converted.  If  religion  is  to  prosper  and  prevail,  friends,  we  must 
liTeit.' 

This  was  spoken  with  teUing  effect  in  his  native  dialect. 

The  lovefeast  was,  of  course,  held  on  the  Sunday  afternoon,  and  was 
attended  by  a  great  company  of  earnest  Methodist  people  gathered  out  of  the 
towns  and  TUlages  for  many  miles  round.  The  members  were  admitted  on 
showing  their  Society-tickets,  or  sent  round  to  the  vestry  to  procure  a  note 
adndtling  the  bearer.  This  rule  was,  at  that  time,  well  observed,  and  had  a 
good  influence  In  more  ways  than  one.  The  people  valued  their  Quarterly 
ti^et  for  its  uses,  as  well  as  a  token  of  membership,  and  the  need  of  it 
rendered  payment  of  ticket-money  more  prompt  than  now. 

In  that  lovefeast  the  earnest  piety  of  the  surrounding  district  was 
well  represented ;  and  many  a  rough,  yet  true  and  stirring  tale  of  conflict 
aad  victory  was  told,  to  the  mutual  edifying  and  joy  of  all. 


THE   CENTENAKY  OF  THE   FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

BY  THE  REV.  HBNRY  SMITH. 

Of  the  numerous  Revolutions  France  has  seen,  that  of  1789  stands  out 
as  the  revolution.  France  has  celebrated  that  event  by  the  opening  of  a 
grand  Exhibition.  It  is  assumed  in  some  quarters  that  France  has  as 
good  a  reason  to  rejoice  in  this  celebration,  as  England  had  last  year  to 
rejoice  in  its  bicentenary  of  the  glorious  Revolution  of  1688.  Certainly 
many  Frenchmen  are  as  enthusiastic  in  this  celebration  as  Englishmen 
were  last  year.  It  is  well,  however,  to  remember  that  each  revolution 
was  also  a  significant  revelation ;  and  that,  as  the  English  Revolution  of 
1688  was  the  fruit  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  the  French  Revolution 
of  1789  was  the  terrible  reaction  from  the  long-continued  persecutions 
and  tyrannies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  State  in  France.  The 
effects  of  that  reaction  were  felt  most  heavily  by  the  classes  who  had  tried 
to  suppress  and  exterminate  the  Protestants  of  the  country. 

It  was  of  the  Lord's  mercy  that  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution 
were  not  repeated  in  England.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  there 
would  have  been  a  reign  of  terror  in  England  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
last  century,  as  terrible  as  that  which  withered  France,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  social  influence  of  the  great  Evangelical  Revival  of  the  last 
century.    Wesley's  Joumala  reyeai  the  social  unrest  which  in  manY  ijiwswi 
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made  itaelf  manifest ;  unrest  occasioned,  in  no  small  degree,  by  the  samd 
causes  as  those  which  provoked  the  Bevolution  of  1789.  Nor  did  such  causes 
operate  in  England  and  France  only. 

Mr.  Green  tells  us  *  that  such  a  revolution  must  one  day  come ;  every 
observer  who  had  compared  the  state  of  Europe  with  that  of  England, 
saw  it  to  be  inevitable.  So  far  as  England  was  concerned,  the  Puritan 
resistance  of  the  seventeenth  century  had,  in  the  end,  succeeded  in  checking 
the  general  tendency  of  the  time  to  religious  and  political  despotism.' 
Had  it  not  been  for  such  resistance,  or  if  such  resistance  had  failed,  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  conceive  what  would  have  been  the  moral,  social  and 
spiritual  bondage  of  England  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Had  the  Huguenot  resistance  succeeded  in  France  as  the  Puritan  cause 
did  in  England,  and  a  Methodist  Revival  had  followed,  France  might  this 
summer  be  commemorating  the  centenary  of  a  revolution  as  remarkable 
in  respect  of  moderation  and  the  achievement  of  moral  and  religious  free- 
dom, as  that  we  have  celebrated  in  England.  If  we  look  beneath  the 
surface  we  shall  see  the  roots  of  the  revolution. 

I.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  Huguenots,  like  the  English 
Puritans,  were  a  liberty-loving  people.  If  they  had  been  allowed  to  live 
unmolested  in  France,  the  French  monarchs  who  laid  such  heavy  burdens 
upon  the  French  peasantry  and  tradespeople  would  never  have  been  able 
to  do  so.  Charles  IX.  and  Louis  XI Y.  would  have  found  it  all  but  impos- 
sible to  impose  the  burdens  they  did ;  but  in  exterminating  the  French  Puri- 
tans, first  by  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  then  by  the  long  series  of 
acts  following  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  power  to  reeiet,  eon- 
atituiionalfy,  the  despotic  rule  of  the  French  monarchs  toaa  greatly  reduced. 

How  many  scores  of  thousands  were  either  banished  or  slain  between 
1572  and  1750,  it  is  not  possible  to  say;  but  even  if  we  receive  the 
lowest  estimate,  the  number  cannot  have  been  fewer  than  two  hundred 
thousand.  And  to  impoverish  a  nation  by  the  death  or  banishment  of  two 
hundred  thousand  liberty-loving  men  and  women  is,  indeed,  an  awful 
curse.    Here  lay  one  of  the  roots  of  the  revolution. 

II.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  almost  contemporaneously  with  the  re- 
moval of  multitudes  of  Huguenots,  arose  the  power  of  the  French  army  as  a 
weapon  in  the  hand  of  the  all  but  absolute  French  monarchs.  For  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  monarch  had  governed  the  country  by 
arms,  independently  of  either  Representative  or  Legislative  Assemblies ;  for 
the  Provincial  Parliaments  were  not,  in  any  proper  sense,  either  Represen- 
tative or  Legislative  Courts.  If,  instead  of  being  placed  in  power  by 
means  of  money  or  social  influence  simply,  the  members  of  the  Pro* 
vinoial  Parliament  had  been  elected  by  the  vote  of  liberty-loving  HuguenotSi 
as  well  as  overburdened  Roman  Catholics,  it  is  certain  the  despotic  rule 
ct  the  monarchs  would  have  been  impossible. 
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What  little  administrative  power  the  Provincial  Parliaments  ever 
pOMoaood,  was  soon  set  aside  by  the  Crown.  France  had  never  enjoyed 
radi  popular  rights  as  those  guaranteed  to  England  by  Magna  Charta ; 
and,  therefore,  may  not  have  felt,  as  keenly  as  Englishmen  did,  the  en- 
aoadiment  of  the  Royal  power  on  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject ; 
but  the  time  had  come  when  the  French  peasantry  woke  up  to  a  sense  of 
their  rights.  As  Mr.  Green  says :  '  A  literary  class  had  sprung  up  which 
devoted  itself  with  wonderful  brilliancy  and  activity  to  popularizing  the 
ideas  of  social  and  political  justice  which  it  learned  from  English  writers, 
and,  in  the  case  of  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire,  from  personal  contact  with 
EngiliBh  life.  The  moral  conceptions  of  the  time,  its  love  of  mankind,  its 
sense  off  human  lHX)therhood,  its  hatred  of  oppression^  its  pity  for  the 
guilty  and  the  poor,-^were  expressed  by  a  crowd  of  writers,  and,  above  all, 
b^  Booflseau,  with  a  fire  and  eloquence  which  carried  them  to  the  heart 
d  the  people.'  In  no  country  of  Earope  was  there  a  greater  contrast  be- 
tween the  actual  state  of  society  and  the  new  ideas  of  personal  right,  than 
m  France ;  for  *  nowhere  had  the  victory  of  the  Crown  been  more  complete.' 

Try  to  imagine  what  the  condition  of  England  would  have  been  in  1888 
if  no  Parliament  had  met  since  1750,  and  we  may  be  able  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  state  of  things  in  France  in  1789;  for  there  had  been  no 
States-General — which  answered  to  oar  Parliament — since  the  year  1614. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that,  after  their  long  night  of  bondage, 
when  they  were  promised  liberty,  they  were  ready  to  wreak  their  revolu- 
tionary anger  upon  every  person  or  power  that  threatened  to  detain  them 
longer.  The  social  condition  of  the  poor  in  France  immediately  before 
\he  Revolution  was  awful  to  contemplate.  Arthur  Young,  in  an  account 
of  a  survey  he  made  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  just  before  the 
Bevolution,  compares  it  to  '  a  desert.'     In  his  Ancien  Begime,  he  says : 

*  A  yast  proportion  of  the  soil  had  ceased  to  nourish  men,  and  the  rest,  badly  cnlti- 
Tated,  scarcelj  supplied  their  most  pressing  wants.  As  soon  as  there  was  a  bad 
burest*  the  people  saw  themselves  in  the  presence  of  starvation.' 
There  were  few  means  of  relieving  the  sufferings  of  the  helpless  sick  and 
poor.  The  so-called  hospitals,  even  in  the  most  hospitable  cities,  were 
&  disgrace  to  humanity.  The  wealth  in  the  bands  of  the  Church  was  almcst 
fabulous;  but  its  heart  was  cold  as  steel,  and  its  hand  gripped  like  iron. 

III.  Another  fact  is  to  be  noted  in  connection  with  the  suppression  of 
the  liberty-loving  French  Protestant  and  the  suppression  of  the  States- 
General,  and  afterwards  of  the  Provincial  Parliaments ;  namely,  the  rise  of 
an  infidel  philoiophy.  The  Hcmdbook  of  Scriptural  Church  Principles  and 
tf  Wedeyan'Methodiei  PdUy  and  History,  says  :  •  This  doctrine  of  an  ineffec 
tive  regeneration  is  becoming  more  and  more  conducive  to  infidelity.  The  age 
demands  reality ;  and  it  is  this  making  the  Christian  salvation  a  thing  of 
theoryi  instead  of  personal  realization  and  manifestation,  a  thing  for  which 
Christ'9  redeemed  jnuet  be  dependent  on  the  official  acts  ot  a  cetlsaxx  ^\Ma 
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of  men ;  it  is  this  which  has  produced  in  bo  many  minds  distrosti  dislikd, 
and  even  dread  of  an  institution  the  demgn  of  which  is  to  show  to  the 
children  of  believers  the  *'  kindness  of  God." ' 

These  words  apply  most  truly  to  the  state  of  things  in  France  in  the 
eighteenth  century ;  only  we  might  add  that  distrust  and  dislike,  nay, 
even  dread,  were  created  in  the  minds  of  multitudes,  not  only  against  the 
institution  of  Baptism  as  held  by  Eomanists,  but  against  all  the  institu- 
tions of  Christianity  as  misrepresented  by  Eome. 

It  is  often  assumed  that  Voltaire,  Eousseau,  and  others  created  popular 
opinion  against  the  only  Church  by  which  France  could  judge  of  the  char- 
acter of  Christianity ;  but  after  all,  it  is  certain  that  they  rather  expressed, 
in  vigorous  form,  the  thoughts  of  men  who  were  weary  of  centuries  of 
oppression  and  unreality. 

The  apostles  of  freedom  in  France  were  almost  entirely  imbued  with 
Deism  or  Atheism.  The  miserable  people,  weary  of  centuries  of  oppression, 
readily  gave  their  hearts  and  hands  to  the  advocates  of  freedom  on  what- 
ever ground.  The  promised  millennium  of  brotherhood  and  liberty  aeemed 
so  certain  of  attainment,  that  they  were  eager  to  follow  blindly  such  leaders 
as  the  Encyclopsedists. 

In  England,  not  only  did  the  Long  Parliament  resound  with  quotations 
from  the  Infallible  Word,  but  in  the  Parliaments  of  William  of  Orange 
some  of  the  leading  statesmen  defended  their  measures  by  an  appeal  to 
'  the  Word.'  Not  so  the  atheistic  advocates  of  liberty  in  France.  If 
allusions  were  sometimes  made  to  Bible  scenes  and  characters,  it  was  for 
purposes  of  flippancy  and  profanity.  For  the  most  part,  appeal  was  made 
to  Brutus,  Cato,  and  other  heathens,  or  to  the  philosophical  sceptics  of 
modem  date ;  but,  in  either  case,  they  ignored  and  repudiated  the  Bible. 
Had  the  leaders  of  the  French  Revolution  made  the  Bible  their  text-book, 
the  result  would  certainly  have  been  vastly  different.  The  Bomanists, 
however,  had  disregarded  it,  or  had,  in  many  cases,  used  it  as  a  text-book 
of  their  atrocious  policy,  and  so  had  set  the  nation  an  example  which 
Atheist  and  Deist  revolutionists  followed. 

Such  are  some  of  the  root  causes  of  the  French  Revolution.  There  is 
no  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the  fruits  of  that  Revolution. 


MY    BLACK    SHEEP. 

BY    EVELYN    B VKRETT-QREEN, 
Author  of  *  Tbub  to  the  Last,'  etc, 

Chaptbr  VIII. — Dabkvess  and  Light. 

It  seemed  as  if  I  had  only  been  relieved  from  one  pressing  anxiety,  to 
fall  a  prey  to  another  more  immediately  distressing. 

I  had  satisfied  myself  that  there  had  been  nothing  in  Willoughby's  past 
conduct  to  justify  our  fears  that  he  had  been  getting  into  bad  company  or 
indulging  pernicious  habits ;  and  the  relief  brought  by  this  knowledge  was 
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my  great.  Tet,  at  the  very  time  it  was  reoeivedi  we  were  terribly  haunted 
by  another  fear — the  fear  that  our  boy  was  to  be  taken  away  from  u&, 
jort  when  we  had  all  been  assured  of  the  sterling  qualities  of  his  better 
Bstore. 

When  I  reached  his  room  after  my  interview  with  the  Strongs,  I  saw 
ftat  he  was  worse ;  and  as  the  evening  passed  by  there  could  be  no  room  for 
doabt  upon  the  point.  Feverish  symptoms  were  showing  themselves ;  he 
grew  uncontrollably  restlesSi  aggravating  the  pain  of  his  bums  by  perpetual 
toBung,  and  threatening  danger  to  the  ankle  from  the  same  cause.  Mr. 
Dartford  came  in  answer  to  my  summons,  and  looked  very  grave.  By 
midnight  the  fever  raged  fiercely,  the  boy  grew  light-headed  and  almost 
violent.  He  would  listen  to  no  voice  but  mine,  and  even  I  could  not 
always  entirely  control  him.  Then,  when  sheer  exhaustion  compelled  a 
degree  of  quiescence,  he  lay  muttering  rapidly,  looking  keenly  about  him 
with  dim,  restless  eyes,  evidently  quite  unconscious  of  his  surroundings, 
living  in  a  world  of  his  own,  peopled  with  phantom  shapes  that  distressed 
bim  to  distraction  by  their  perpetual  shifting  motion. 

For  three  days  and  nights  this  terrible  delirium  lasted,  and  hope  began 

to  ebb  away  from  the  hearts  of  all  the  watchers.     The  doctor  did  not  give 

him  up ;  the  boy  had  so  sound  a  constitution  and  such  tenacity  of  life  that 

even  in  the  darkest  hours  he  expressed  a  qualified  confidence  in  the  power  of 

nature  to  battle  through ;  but  I  hardly  dared  to  let  myself  hope.     I  could 

only  pray  that  God's  will  might  be  done.     I  could  well  believe  that  perhaps 

for  such  a  strangely-constituted  nature  an  early  death  might  be  the  best 

and  happiest  consummation ;  but  earnestly  I  prayed  that  time  might  be 

given  for  the  clouded  soul  to  find  the  light ;  that  the  Saviour's  love  might 

penetrate  the  recesses  of  that  dark  heart,  and  brighten  for  him   the 

shadowy  valley  it  might  be  his  lot  soon  to  tread. 

I  had  watched  in  vain,  so  far,  for  any  trace  of  the  softening  I  greatly 
longed  to  see.  How  deeply  I  felt,  in  those  long  days  spent  beside  that  sick 
bed,  the  truth  of  what  we  so  often  hear — that  the  hours  of  weakness  and 
pain  are  not  those  in  which  the  soul  can  best  turn  to  God  in  repentance  or 
in  love.  When  illness  has  prostrated  the  strength,  and  physical  suffering 
absorbs  the  faculties,  how  can  the  mind  turn  to  the  contemplation  of  those 
great  questions  of  time  and  eternity  that  have  always  been  put  on  one  side 
till  '  a  more  convenient  season '  ?  It  is  so  easy  when  we  are  well  and  active 
to  think  that  'by-and-by'  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  these  thiogs. 
But  suppose  that  *  by-and-by '  finds  us  reduced  to  the  state  in  which  my 
poor  boy  now  lay,  how  are  we  then  to  find  power  to  concentrate  our  minds 
and  turn  with  faith  and  love  to  Him  Whom  we  have  practically  set  aside 
and  slighted  all  our  lives?  Will  it  be  easy)  Think  of  those  five  virgins  who, 
leaving  preparation  to  the  last  moment,  arrived  at  the  gate — too  late  ! 

This,  however,  was  not  quite  Willoughby's  case.  He  had  not  been  careless, 
putting  off  a  recognised  duty  simply  from  idleness  and  dislike  of  trouble. 
He  had  thought  these  issues  out ;  and  though  he  had  deliberately  rejected 
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'K4^  WOIonghby;  I  trust  you  are  better.     You  have  been  very  ill 
jnted;  but  I  hope,  I  belieye,  tbat  to-nigbt  you  are  better.' 
He  aeiied  my  band  with  more  of  strength  than  I  believed  him  to  poBsess. 
'IVomiae  me  that  I  shall  not  die  1 '  he  whispered.    *  You  always  speak 
khetmth.    Tell  me  that  I  shall  not  die ! ' 
His  agitation  gave  me  great  anxiety. 

'Dear  Willoughby/  I  said,  '  I  will  tell  you  the  truth  as  far  as  I  know 
itw  I  believe  you  have  a  good  chance  of  recovery.  You  have  been  very 
ill,  but  to-night  you  are  better.  No  one  can  say  more  than  that.  But 
the  issues  of  life  and  death  are  in  God's  hands,  and  He  is  very  good.' 

A  sort  of  convulsion  passed  over  Willoughby's  face.    '  I  Imow — I  know, 
that  is  it.    That  terrible  God  I  have  always  denied.     I  feel  His  power 
now.    I  think  I  have  felt  His  power  as  I  have  been  lying  here.    It  has 
been  worse  than  all  the  rest  put  together.     I  have  gone  too  near  to  tbat 
shadowy  land  on  the  other  side,to  say  now  that  all  is  f orgetf  ulness — annihila- 
tion— what  you  will.    It  is  not  that — it  is  a  terrible  place ;  and  He,  the 
Great  God,  is  there — the  Judge !     Do  not  let  me  die;  save  me  from  HiuL 
I  dare  not  die.     I  have  boasted  many  times  that  nothing  would  make  me 
afraid ;  but  that  is  all  gone  now.    I  did  not  know  then.    I  had  not  felt 
what  I  have  felt  now.      O,  do  not  let  me  die !     It  is  so  terrible — so  black 
—so  awful !     It  is  such  a  fearful  thing  to  be  afraid ! ' 

This  was  not  all  said  at  once ;  it  was  the  burden  of  his  speech  during 
one  long  terrible  hour,  when  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  in  heaven  or  earth 
had  power  to  lighten  the  deep  darkness  that  had  settled  upon  that  troubled 
spirit.  He  had  rejected  God  all  his  life ;  he  felt  as  if  in  his  death  God 
would  reject  him.  Such  was  his  resolute  conviction — a  reflection, 
perhaps,  of  the  stem  spirit  of  justice  untempered  by  mercy  that  had  been 
his  own  characteristic  in  life. 

I  hardly  know  what  I  said  or  did.  I  was  in  double  fear  and  sorrow, 
for  I  knew  this  agitation  might  bring  back  the  fever  and  cost  him  his  life ; 
and  my  heart  bled  for  the  spiritual  darkness  that  was  weighing  him  down 
to  the  very  dust.  Words  seemed  so  feeble,  so  powerless  to  cope  with  such 
overwhelming  fear  and  misery,  and  I  was  only  an  unlearned  old  woman, 
with  no  arguments  at  my  command.  How  was  it  likely  that  I  could  still 
the  tempest  of  that  soul,  and  bring  to  it  the  calm  that  only  trust  in  One 
can  give! 

When  Willoughby  was  too  exhausted  for  speech,  his  eyes  sought  mine 
with  a  kind  of  despairing  appeal. 

'  Talk  to  me,'  he  whispered ;  '  tell  me  all  you  know.  I  shall  go  mad  if 
you  leave  me  to  my  own  thoughts.' 

And  because  I  knew  not  what  else  to  say  or  do, — because,  perhaps,  it 
was  the  most  familiar  theme  that  came  into  my  head  at  this  moment, — I 
sat  down  beside  him,  and  told  him  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus,  just  as 
I  should  have  told  it  to  a  little  child.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  perhaps  it  is 
because  I  aQi  ppt  learped  m^Uf  but  to  me  it  i$  always  the  simplest  stories 
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that  are  the  grandeBt;  possibly  because  they  seem  the  most  true.  When 
I  told  of  that  hour  of  darkness  over  all  the  world,  when  our  Saviour  hong 
upon  the  Cross,  forsaken  of  all,  forsaken  even,  as  it  seemed,  of  God,  my 
own  voice  shook  a  little,  and  Willoughby's  dark  eyes  flashed  open  and 
fixed  themselves  upon  my  face. 

*  He  felt  that,  too—iTfl  ; ' 

*  Yes,  Willoughby.  He  felt  that;  so  that  we  might  never  have  to  feel 
it  ourselves.  It  is  only  sin  that  can  separate  us  from  Grod  and  His  love, 
and  it  was  our  sins  that  hid  from  Jesus  His  Father's  face  for  a  sea- 
son. He  bore  that  most  awful  of  all  punishments  that  we  might  never 
have  to  bear  it.  Now,  when  weighed  down  by  the  burden  of  sin,  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  lay  it  down  at  the  foot  of  His  Cross.  Hid  blood  washes 
away  the  stain  of  sin,  and  God's  face  is  never  turned  away  from  us.  We 
have  Christ  for  our  Mediator  and  Advocate.  He  pleads  for  us,  and  His 
voice  is  always  heard.  It  is  through  Him  that  we  must  come  to  God. 
He  is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life.' 

He  looked  at  me  with  those  fathomless  eyes  of  his ;  what  was  passing 
through  his  mind  I  could  not  guess. 

'Tell  me  of  Him  again — again,'  he  said ;  and  once  more,  and  yet  again, 
in  the  silent  watches  of  that  strange  night,  did  I  tell  the  story — the  old, 
old  story — of  the  life  of  Him  Who  laid  aside  His  glory  to  be  one  of  us,  and 
to  be  '  obedient  even  to  the  death  of  the  Cross.' 

Each  time  there  were  fresh  incidents  to  recall,  all  telling  of  His  bound- 
less power,  tenderness,  and  love ;  how  He  blessed  the  little  children  and 
rebuked  those  who  would  keep  them  away;  how  He  laid  His  hands  on  the 
miserable  outcast  lepers,  whom  none  else  would  approach ;  how  He  ate  with 
publicans  and  sinners,  whom  the  Pharisees  held  in  such  bitter  scorn.  What 
a  wonderful  life  it  is,  when  one  comes  to  tell  it  to  any  one  who  is  not  familiar 
with  it  from  childhood !  How  strange  are  those  mighty  demonstrations  of 
supernatural  power  1  How  simple  and  grand  are  those  stories  that  fell  from 
His  lips,  teaching,  in  so  graphic  a  way,  the  deep  and  unchangeable  mercy  of 
Qod  !  That  tale  of  the  prodigal  son  arrested  his  attention  and  fixed  it.  I 
Baw  that  by  the  way  his  eyes  flashed  open ;  and  again  he  gazed  at  me  as  I 
spoke  of  Christ's  majestic  silence  in  presence  of  His  accusers,  and  the  awe- 
Btrioken  testimony  of  one,  little  likely  to  be  impressed  by  such  scenes : 
*  Truly  this  Man  was  the  Son  of  God.' 

When  at  last  I  had  said  all  that  I  could  think  of  from  the  Gospel 
narratives,  and  had  thrice  told  the  story  he  seemed  to  crave  to  hear,  he  lay 
a  long  while  with  his  eyes  fast  closed,  and  I  believe  he  was  thinking  deeply, 
for  there  waa  no  look  of  sleep  in  his  face,  although  the  lines  of  pain  and 
terror  were  all  smoothed  away.  , 

1  think  that,  although  he  had  known  a  good  deal  of  the  life  of  Christ 
from  its  historical  and  controversial  aspect,  if  I  may  so  express  mjrself ,  he 
had  never  heard  it  in  its  simple  continuity,  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  nine-tenths  of  Christian  beUeyers. 
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He  had  heard  plenty  of  argumentfl  to  prove  tiie  impoBeibility  of  the 
loeamation,  or  of  the  miracles  and  the  growth  of  legendary  lore  that  had 
pfliered  round  the  life  of  a  wonderful  Man,  whose  followers  had  gradually 
oome  to  deify  Him.  In  one  way  he  was  acquainted  with  the  main  facts  of 
the  life  of  Christy  as  he  was  with  those  of  Mahomet  and  of  Buddha.  But, 
M  he  afterwards  explained  to  me,  he  had  never  heard  the  story  as  I  told  it 
then,  when  his  mind  was,  in  a  measure,  tuned  to  the  reception  of  the  good 
news,  and  his  pride  of  criticism  and  argument  were  in  abeyance.  There  is 
something  strangely  penetrating  in  truth,  I  think  \  at  least,  when  the 
heart  is  open  to  receive  it ;  and  some  truths,  whatever  people  may  say, 
niake  their  own  way  in  a  wonderful  manner,  which  should  be  some  argu- 
ment in  their  favour  even  with  unbelievers. 

WHloughby  lay  for  a  very  long  time  with  closed  eyes.  He  took  such 
nourishment  as  I  gave  him  mechanically,  not  seeming  awake  to  outside 
impressions.  His  pulse,  though  very  weak,  was  gaining  in  regularity,  and 
was  much  less  rapid  than  it  had  been.  I  began  to  breathe  more  freely. 
Sorely  our  boy  was  to  be  given  back  to  us. 
Presently  his  eyes  opened  suddenly. 

'  I  want  to  pray,'  he  said,  with  a  sort  of  child-like  simplicity.  '  WOl  you 
teach  me  what  to  say  ? ' 

He  folded  his  hands  and  rejieated  the  Lord's  Prayer  after  me.  Of  course 
the  words  were  perfectly  familiar  to  him,  but  the  meaning  was  altogether 
new.     He  looked  up  as  he  ended,  and  said : 

'  I  never  could  say  that  before.  I  understand  it  now.  It  has  everything 
in  it' 

*  It  is  Christ's  prayer,  Willoughby.' 

'  Yes ;  I  suppose  that's  why  I  used  to  hate  it — it  seemed  such  a  mockery 
— ^people  talking  about  forgiving  when  I  didn't  believe  they  did.  I  never 
would  say  it.  I  never  wished  to  forgive.  I  didn't  understand  then.  He 
forgave  everything.' 

I  could  not  let  him  talk,  glad  and  thankful  as  I  was  for  the  words  I  now 
heard.  I  told  him  he  ought  to  try  and  sleep,  and  he  answered  by  a  smile 
not  quite  like  any  I  had  ever  seen  on  his  face  before. 

'  111  try,  then.  I  want  to  get  well,  to  show  that  it's  not  all  humbug. 
But  it  doesn't  matter  now.  He  will  be  with  me,  either  way.  Will  you 
kiss  me,  Miss  Liddell  ?  I  am  so  happy.' 

I  kissed  him  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  and  he  sank  to  sleep  like  a  tired 
child.  I  knelt  beside  the  bed  and  lifted  my  heart  in  thanksgiving.  I  did 
not,  even  in  this  first  glad  moment,  believe  that  the  battle  was  even  yet 
entirely  won.  I  was  certain  that  Satan  would  not  let  his  prey  go  so  easily ; 
that  hours  of  darkness  and  hard  fighting  lay  before  him  still,  when  his 
old  energy  should  have  come  back,  and  with  it  his  mental  power  and 
intellectual  difficulties,  I  did  not  doubt  that  in  Willoughby's  mind  a 
struggle  had  long  been  going  on  unknown  to  all  but  himself  and  God.  I 
had  no  doubt  that  this  sudden  break-down  of  deeply-rooted  doubts  had 
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that  are  the  grandeBt;  possibly  because  they  seem  the  most  true.  When 
I  told  of  that  hour  of  darkness  over  all  the  world,  when  our  Saviour  hung 
upon  the  CrosS|  forsaken  of  all,  forsaken  even,  as  it  seemed,  of  God,  my 
own  voice  shook  a  little,  and  Willoughby's  dark  eyes  flashed  open  and 
fixed  themselves  upon  my  face. 

*  He  felt  that,  too—iTfl  ; ' 

•  Yes,  Willoughby.  He  felt  that ;  so  that  we  might  never  have  to  feel 
it  ourselves.  It  is  only  sin  that  can  separate  us  from  God  and  His  love, 
and  it  was  our  sins  that  hid  from  Jesus  His  Father's  face  for  a  sea- 
son. He  bore  that  most  awful  of  all  punishments  that  we  might  never 
have  to  bear  it.  Now,  when  weighed  down  by  the  burden  of  sin,  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  lay  it  down  at  the  foot  of  His  Cross.  His  blood  washes 
away  the  stain  of  sin,  and  God's  face  is  never  turned  away  from  us.  We 
have  Christ  for  our  Mediator  and  Advocate.  He  pleads  for  us,  and  Hin 
voice  is  always  heard.  It  is  through  Him  that  we  must  come  to  God. 
He  is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life.' 

He  looked  at  me  with  those  fathomless  eyes  of  his ;  what  was  passing 
through  his  mind  I  could  not  guess. 

'Tell  me  of  Him  again — again,'  he  said ;  and  once  more,  and  yet  again, 
in  the  silent  watches  of  that  strange  night,  did  I  tell  the  story — the  old, 
old  story — of  the  life  of  Him  Who  laid  aside  His  glory  to  be  one  of  us,  and 
to  be  '  obedient  even  to  the  death  of  the  Cross.' 

Each  time  there  were  fresh  incidents  to  recall,  all  telling  of  His  bound- 
less power,  tenderness,  and  love ;  how  He  blessed  the  little  children  and 
rebuked  those  who  would  keep  them  away;  how  He  laid  His  hands  on  the 
miserable  outcast  lepers,  whom  none  else  would  approach ;  how  He  ate  with 
publicans  and  sinners,  whom  the  Pharisees  held  in  such  bitter  scorn.  What 
a  wonderful  life  it  is,  when  one  comes  to  tell  it  to  any  one  who  is  not  familiar 
with  it  from  childhood !  How  strange  are  those  mighty  demonstrations  of 
supernatural  power !  How  simple  and  grand  are  those  stories  that  fell  from 
His  lips,  teaching,  in  so  graphic  a  way,  the  deep  and  unchangeable  mercy  of 
€k)d  !  That  tale  of  the  prodigal  son  arrested  his  attention  and  fixed  it.  I 
saw  that  by  the  way  his  eyes  flashed  open ;  and  again  he  gazed  at  me  as  I 
spoke  of  Christ's  majestic  silence  in  presence  of  His  accusers,  and  the  awe- 
atrioken  testimony  of  one,  little  likely  to  be  impressed  by  such  scenes : 
'  Truly  this  Man  was  the  Son  of  God.' 

When  at  last  I  had  said  all  that  I  could  think  of  from  the  Gospel 
narratives,  and  had  thrice  told  the  story  he  seemed  to  crave  to  hear,  he  lay 
a  long  while  with  his  eyes  fast  closed,  and  I  believe  he  was  thinking  deeply, 
for  there  waa  no  look  of  sleep  in  his  face,  although  the  lines  of  pain  and 
terror  were  all  smoothed  away.  ^ 

I  think  that,  although  he  had  known  a  good  deal  of  the  life  of  Christ 
from  its  historical  and  controversial  aspect,  if  I  may  so  express  mjrself ,  he 
had  never  heard  it  in  its  simple  continuity,  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  nine-tenths  of  Christian  belieyers. 
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He  had  beard  plenty  of  argumentfl  to  prove  tiie  impoBeibility  of  the 
Imrnation,  or  of  the  miracles  and  the  growth  of  legendary  lore  that  had 
pthered  round  the  life  of  a  wonderful  Man,  whose  followers  had  gradually 
MOie  to  deify  Him.  In  one  way  he  was  acquainted  with  the  main  facts  of 
tlie  life  of  Christy  as  he  was  with  those  of  Mahomet  and  of  Buddha.  But, 
as  he  afterwards  explained  to  me,  he  had  never  heard  the  story  as  I  told  it 
then,  when  his  mind  was,  in  a  measure,  tuned  to  the  reception  of  the  good 
news,  and  his  pride  of  criticism  and  argument  were  in  abeyance.  There  is 
iQinething  strangely  penetrating  in  truth,  I  think ;  at  least,  when  the 
lieurt  is  open  to  receive  it ;  and  some  truths,  whatever  people  may  say, 
make  their  own  way  in  a  wonderful  manner,  which  should  be  some  argu- 
ment in  their  favour  even  with  unbelievers. 

Willoughby  lay  for  a  very  long  time  with  closed  eyes.  He  took  such 
nourishment  as  I  gave  him  mechanically,  not  seeming  awake  to  outride 
impressions.  His  pulse,  though  very  weak,  was  gaining  in  regularity,  and 
was  much  less  rapid  than  it  had  been.  I  began  to  breathe  more  freely. 
Sorely  our  boy  was  to  be  given  back  to  us. 
Presently  his  eyes  opened  suddenly. 

'  I  want  to  pray,'  he  said,  with  a  sort  of  child-like  simplicity.  '  WOl  you 
teach  me  what  to  say  ? ' 

He  folded  his  hands  and  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer  after  me.  Of  course 
the  words  were  perfectly  familiar  to  him,  but  the  meaning  was  altogether 
new.     He  looked  up  as  he  ended,  and  said : 

'  I  never  could  say  that  before.    I  understand  it  now.    It  has  everything 
in  it.' 
*  It  is  Christ's  prayer,  Willoughby.' 

'  Yes ;  I  suppose  that's  why  I  used  to  hate  it — it  seemed  such  a  mockery 
— ^people  talking  about  forgiving  when  I  didn't  believe  they  did.  I  never 
would  say  it.  I  never  wished  to  forgive.  I  didn't  understand  then.  He 
forgave  everything.' 

I  could  not  let  him  talk,  glad  and  thankful  as  I  was  for  the  words  I  now 
heard.  I  told  him  he  ought  to  try  and  sleep,  and  he  answered  by  a  smile 
not  quite  like  any  I  had  ever  seen  on  his  face  before. 

'  111  try,  then.  I  want  to  get  well,  to  show  that  it's  not  all  humbug. 
But  it  doesn't  matter  now.  He  will  be  with  me,  either  way.  Will  you 
kiss  me,  Miss  Liddell  ?  I  am  so  happy.' 

I  kissed  him  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  and  he  sank  to  sleep  like  a  tired 
child.  I  knelt  beside  the  bed  and  lifted  my  heart  in  thanksgiving.  I  did 
not,  even  in  this  first  glad  moment,  believe  that  the  battle  was  even  yet 
entirely  won.  I  was  certain  that  Satan  would  not  let  his  prey  go  so  easily ; 
that  hours  of  darkness  and  hard  fighting  lay  before  him  still,  when  his 
old  energy  should  have  come  back,  and  with  it  his  mental  power  and 
intellectual  difficulties,  I  did  not  doubt  that  in  Willoughby's  mind  a 
struggle  had  long  been  going  on  unknown  to  all  but  himself  and  God.  I 
had  no  doubt  that  this  sudden  break-down  of  deeply-rooted  doubts  had 
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been  caused,  in  part,  by  a  silent  sapping  of  their  foundations^  poadbly  not 
even  known  to  himself.  Peace  and  truth  had  seemed  to  come  upon  him 
with  a  sudden  burst ;  but  I  believed  that  in  his  case,  as  in  that  of  many 
others  similar  to  it,  a  course  of  preparation  had  been  going  on  perhaps 
for  long,  of  which  this  was  but  the  consummation. 

He  had  struggled  before,  he  would  have  to  struggle  perhaps  more  fiercely 
again ;  this  I  fully  believed,  but  that  did  not  damp  my  deep  thankful  joy, 
for  I  felt  assured  that  the  ultimate  victory  would  be  on  the  right  side. 
I  knew  the  boy ;  I  knew  his  faults  and  fidlings  perhaps  as  well  as  any 
one ;  I  knew,  too,  his  force  of  will,  and  his  desperate  determination  at  all 
costs  to  be  sincere.  If  once  he  learned  distrust  of  himself  and  trust  in  a 
Power  higher  than  his  own,  I  could  not  doubt  what  the  result  of  that 
battle  would  be,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  during  the  earlier  hours  of  the 
night  he  had  learned  his  lesson  in  a  way  that  would  never  be  forgotten. 

When  Mr.  Dartford  came  early  in  the  morning,  Willoughby  was  still 
sleeping  calmly  and  quietly.  The  doctor  beamed  upon  me  with  a  look  I 
had  not  seen  upon  his  face  before. 

'  Well,  Miss  Liddell,'  he  said, '  it  has  been  a  long,  hard  battle,  but  we 
may  congratulate  ourselves  at  last  upon  the  victory.  Unless  we  have 
any  relapse,  which  I  do  not  anticipate,  we  may  consider  the  danger  quite 
over.* 

How  glad  I  was,  and  how  thankful !  It  seemed  as  if  I  had  nothing  left 
to  wish  for. 

Willoughby  mended  rapidly  from  that  day  forward,  showing  a  vigour  of 
constitution  highly  satisfactory  to  us  all. 

On  the  third  day  from  the  crisis  of  his  illness,  he  said  to  me,  with  a  touch 
of  his  old  abruptness  : 

'  1  wish  I  might  see  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Grant.' 

He  had  never  expressed  a  wish  to  see  any  one  so  far,  and  we  thought 
this  proved  he  was  really  mending. 

*  1  will  ask  Mr.  Dartford  about  it  when  he  comes.  I  think  he  will  let 
you.' 

*  I  want  to  tell  them  how  sorry  I  am  for  being  such  a  plague  to  them, 
and  for  running  away  like  that.  I'd  no  business  to  do  it.  I  can  seie  that 
now.     It  was  all  my  disgusting  temper.' 

*  They  were  very  angry  at  one  time  with  you,  but  they  are  not  angry 
any  longer.  Your  saving  of  their  children  has  won  their  hearts.  They 
have  been  most  anxious  about  you  all  this  time.  I  think  you  both 
feel  so  differently  now,  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  "  making  it 
up."' 

*  I  know  it  was  all  my  fault  really,'  said  Willoughby,  in  the  same  quick, 
abrupt  way.  *  1  can  see  that  fast  enough.  I  ought  to  have  spoken  out. 
He  was  quite  right  to  ask ;  but  I  did  so  hate  to  be  taken  to  task.  I  ex- 
pected to  be  trusted  when  I  wasn't  in  the  least  fit  for  it.  I'll  tell  them 
what  they  want  to^know — if  they  ask,' 
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'There  will  be  no  need  now,  Willoughby.  Mrs.  Strong  and  Johnny 
OQiM  hoe  when  you  were  ill,  to  ask  after  you.  They  told  me  the  whole 
fltoiji  and  I  told  it  to  your  guardians.' 

TVHIoughby  flushed  a  little.  He  looked  at  me,  hesitated,  and  then 
^oke  out: 

'It  doesn't  make  it  right  because  I  wasn't  in  mischief.  I  ought  to  have 
apUined  where  I  was.  I  might  have  been  doing  anything.  He  was 
qmie  right  to  ask,  and  you  to  tell,  though  I  was  so  angry  then.' 

'Yes,  Willoughby;  you  should  have  spoken  out;  but  I  quite  under- 
sland  that  you  did  not  like  to  talk  of  your  own  generosity.  Always 
remember,  however,  that  right  can  never  be  a  doak  for  wrong,  and  do  not 
be  tempted  to  excuse  one  by  the  other.' 

'  I  won't,'  answered  Willoughby,  earnestly.  '  Thanks  awfully  for  speak- 
ing out,  and  not  trying  to  make  everything  right,  as  dear  old  Martha 
does.  I'll  see  my  guardian  as  soon  as  I  can,  and  tell  him  I'm  sorry  I  was 
such  a  plague  to  him.     I  shall  be  happier  when  that  is  off  my  mind.' 

To-day,  for  the  first  time,  he  was  promoted  to  the  sofa,  and  was  lying  by 
the  fire,  clad  in  an  Oriental  dressing-gown  of  gorgeous  hue.  He  enjoyed 
the  change  very  much,  despite  the  fatigue  it  had  caused  him.  It  was  the  first 
definite  step  towards  getting  on  his  legs  again ;  and  though  walking  would 
be  out  of  the  question  for  some  time,  on  account  of  the  uikle,  he  began  to 
picture  complete  recovery,  and  enjoy  the  sense  of  returning  strength. 

It  was  a  fortnight  since  the  night  on  which  the  crisiB  had  been  passed, 
and  it  had  been  a  strange  and  rather  trying  time.  His  mind,  regaining 
its  power  and  deamess  every  day,  had  been  deeply  engrossed,  as  I  knew 
it  would  be,  in  trying  to  find  the  connecting-link  between  the  old  convic- 
tions and  the  new ;  to  embrace  the  faith  he  had  tenaciously  grasped,  with- 
out throwing  aside  his  own  reason  and  will,  and  yielding  himself  up 
blindfold  against  his  intellectual  judgment. 

Mr.  Graham  was  now  his  best  friend  and  counsellor.  He  encouraged 
the  boy  to  think  and  to  reason.  He  told  him  that  his  keen  intellect  was 
one  of  God's  best  gifts  to  him,  and  one  that  must  be  used  in  His  service, 
not  thrown  aside  as  a  sort  of  encumbrance.  God  was  to  be  worshipped 
with  all  the  mind  and  soul  and  strength ;  and  he  must  not  crush  his  doubts 
into  the  background  and  hold  them  down  by  force,  but  look  them  steadily 
in  the  face,  and  conquer  them  by  the  power  of  the  weapons  given  him  for 
the  fight. 

Mr.  Graham  came  daily  to  see  Willoughby,  often  bringing  books,  from 
which  he  read  extracts,  and  which  he  would  leave  with  him  to  turn  over 
and  examine,  when  he  felt  able.  I  often  read  to  him  from  them ;  and  though 
I  did  not  understand  a  great  deal,  I  felt  that  there  was  great  power  and 
force  in  the  arguments  used.  Mr.  Graham  would  hold  long  discussions 
with  him.  Anything  deep  and  scholar-like  appealed  to  him  now  more 
than  a  simpler  exposition. 


( 
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So,  little  by  little,  the  clouds  rolled  away,  and  the  look  of  wistful  longing 
and  pain  in  those  dark  eyes  was  succeeded  by  a  steady  brightness  and 
gladness.  I  think  life  and  everything  looked  different  to  Willoughby 
now ;  and  there  was  something  very  touching  in  the  humility — so  strange 
in  him — with  which  he  met  his  guardians,  and  expressed  contrition  for 
much  of  his  past  conduct.  Their  own  changed  and  softened  feelings  of 
course  made  the  task  easier ;  but  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  shrunk 
from  it,  however  hard  it  had  been.  Willoughby  was  not  one  who  would 
ever  be  content  to  do  things  by  halves ;  whatever  he  set  his  hand  to  was 
done  with  all  his  might. 

All  this  time  I  had  breathed  no  word  to  him  about  my  own  special  plan 
for  his  future.  I  had  not  meant  to  be  so  long  in  divulging  it ;  but  he  had 
already  so  much  to  occupy  hLs  thoughts,  and  his  mind  was  so  deeply  en- 
grossed, in  the  way  I  have  indicated,  that  I  had  not  deemed  it  well  to 
wtrude  other  subjects  of  minor  importance.  As  it  was,  his  recovery  was 
somewhat  retarded  by  the  strain  of  intellectual  pressure,  and  Mr.  Dart- 
ford  grumbled  at  us,  and  said  we  were  letting  his  patient  '  think  himself 
to  death.'  But  no  one  has  power  to  check  the  tide  of  thought ;  and,  in 
the  long  run,  I  believe  no  harm  was  done  even  to  the  body,  for  the  increase 
of  quiet  satisfaction  that  each  day  brought,  acted  like  a  charm  upon  him, 
and  made  amends  in  time  for  the  agitation  that  had  gone  before. 

And  now  he  was  really  mending  fast.  He  was  able  to  leave  his  bed, 
and  with  that  advance  towards  health,  began,  as  was  natural,  to  think  a 
little  of  the  future  that  lay  before  him.  Then  my  time  had  come.  I  told 
him  of  my  cherished  plan,  reminded  him  that  I  was  alone  in  the  world, 
with  no  one  to  call  my  own,  and  tried  to  make  him  understand  what  a 
deep  source  of  pleasure  it  would  be  to  me  to  be  able  to  care  for  his 
future,  and  to  act  as  if  he  were,  in  truth,  the  nephew  I  had  made  him  in 
name. 

Willoughby  listened  very  quietly,  not  interrupting  me  by  so  much 
as  a  word,  so  that  I  could  say  all  I  had  planned  to  do,  and  really  show 
him  how  much  his  co-operation  would  add  to  my  happiness.  I  tried  to 
make  him  see  that,  in  the  end,  I  should  be  as  much  his  debtor  as  he 
would  be  mine ;  to  show  him  how  lonely  my  position  was,  and  how  much 
happier  it  would  be  if  I  had  some  one  of  my  own  to  care  and  think 
for«  He  seemed,  from  his  own  loneliness  and  from  his  relationship  with 
my  old  friend,  to  be  especially  my  charge,  and  I  begged  him  to  think  all 
over,  and  let  us  call  the  thing  settled. 

He  smiled  at  my  urgency,  yet  I  think  it  pleased  him.  We  soon 
settled  it  all  with  mutual  satisfaction,  and  he  lay  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  window,  one  expression  chasing  another  over  his  face,  breaking 
out>  from  time  to  time,  into  brief  exclamations  that  showed  me  how  keen 
his  pleasure  was. 

'  My  guardian  knows,  you  say  ?  He  gives  his  consent  ? ' 
'  Fully  and  freely.     I  obtained  that  some  time  ago.' 
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'It  18  like  a  dream»  I  can't  bdieve  it/  flaid  Willotighby;  *it  fleenui 
ttbogMMBt  too  good  to  be  true.  I  don't  understand  how  you  can  even 
i^ggitt  such  a  thing.  It's  too  much — it  really  is  1 — after  the  way  I've 
behaved,  too.* 

*  Toa  have  behaved  like  a  hero,  Willoughbyi  everybody  says  so.  You  will 
find  yourself  famous  when  you  begin  to  get  about  again.  But  this  plan  of 
mine  was  laid  long  ago,  soon  after  I  began  to  know  you.  You  will  let  me 
cuiy  it  out,  will  you  not  ?  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  it  these  three  months 
put.' 

Hie  looked  at  me  with  a  sort  of  liquid  brightness  in  his  dark  eyes  that 
give  them  additional  beauty. 

'  You  must  do  as  you  will  with  me,  Aimt  Mary '  (he  had  learned  to  call 
me  so  during  the  past  days,  and  the  name  now  came  naturally  to  his  lips). 
'I  can't  think  how  you  can  care  for  any  one  so  cross  and  horrid  as  I  am ; 
but  if 8  just  your  goodness,  nothing  to  do  with  me,  really.  Of  course 
you  know  it  is  what  I  had  always  set  my  heart  upon,  only  there  was  so 
little  chance  of  ever  realizing  the  dream.  It  seems  like  a  dream  now ;  so 
does  everything,  sometimes,  for  that  matter.' 

Willonghby  glanced  round  the  room  with  its  luxurious  fittings,  and  then 
affectionately  into  my  face.  I  knew  quite  well  what  a  world  of  gratitude 
those  few  sentences  contained.  He  was  losing  a  part  of  his  old  reserve, 
but  words  did  not  come  to  him  readily  even  now.  I  think  I  h'ked  him  all 
the  better  for  that. 

'  I  can't  believe  it  yet.  Oxford !  Three  years  there ;  and  a  Fellowship, 
perhaps,  later.  I  shall  try  hard  to  win  one.  That  means  independence, 
and  the  power  to  give  up  one's  time  to  study  indefinitely,  does  it  not  1 ' 

'  I  believe  so ;  but  that  you  shall  have  in  any  case,  Willoughby ;  only  I 
think  that  quite  so  quiet  a  life  will  not  suit  you  always ;  you  will  want,  I 
believe,  to  turn  your  powers  to  some  channel  that  shall  be  helpful  to  others. 
You  will  want  to  work  as  well  as  to  study.' 

He  looked  thoughtful,  and  fell  into  a  kind  of  reverie. 

'  Yes,'  he  said  presently, '  you  are  quite  right.  If  I  prove  to  have  the 
taiente  I  am  credited  with, — and  I  shall  find  that  out  there  fast  enough, — 
I  must  look  upon  them  as  a  gift,  a  loan,  and  use  them  as  such.  Some  day, 
I  suppose,  I  shall  be  called  to  give  an  account.  One  must  think  of  that 
too.' 

He  lay  silent  for  awhile,  and  then  looked  at  me  with  a  smile  that  had  in 
it  an  unwonted  touch  of  shy  sweetness. 

'  And  where  is  my  home  to  be  all  this  while,  Aimt  Mary  ?  Who  is  going 
to  have  the  trouUe  of  me  in  vacation  time  ? ' 

*  I  think  I  need  not  say  what  I  wish,'  I  answered ;  '  as  Martha  remarks 
sometimes :  ''The  house  won't  be  like  itself  without  Mr.  Dean — he  ought  to 
belong  to  us  now,  after  all  the  trouble  and  worry  we've  had  with  him." 
That's  Martha's  view  of  the  case,  and  mine  is  very  similar.  I  want  this 
to  be  your  home,  if  you  can  be  happy  here,  and  Mr,  Grant  is  willing  to 
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leave  the  decision  in  your  hands.  Welcome  as  you  will  always  be  there, 
and  much  as  they  would  try  to  make  you  happier  than  before ;  wishful  as 
they  are,  indeed,  to  have  you  there  again,  they  are  yet  willing  you  should 
make  this  home  your  home  if  you  wish  to  do  so.  They  think  you  might 
be  more  comfortable  with  me,  and  you  would  certainly  have  more  quiet  and 
leisure  for  study.  You  may  not  be  quite  strong  again  for  some  few  months, 
and  the  noise  and  bustle  of  a  house  full  of  boys  might  try  you  a  good 
deal.  They  are  aware  of  all  this,  and  wish  you  to  please  yourself.  I  think 
both  houses  want  you,  Willoughby ;  but  we  will  not  quarrel  over  you.  We 
live  so  near  that  you  can  have  a  kind  of  double  home,  and  we  can  all 
see  plenty  of  you  without  any  great  difficulty,  whichever  way  matters  are 
settled.' 

Willoughby's  eyes  were  shining  very  brightly ;  it  was  some  time  before 
he  spoke. 

'  You  are  all  so  awfully  good ! '  he  said ;  '  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it 
— such  a  pest  and  plague  as  I've  been  to  everybody  ever  since  I  came ; 
I've  done  nothing  but  growl  and  grumble  and  be  a  general  nuisance ;  and 
this  is  how  I'm  served  out !  Coals  of  fire  with  a  vengeance !  I  don't 
know  how  to  escape  from  them,  either.' 

'  You  may  have  been  to  blame  in  your  behaviour  to  your  guardians, 
Willoughby,'  I  answered,  smiling  at  his  boyish  discomfiture;  'but  you  have 
never  given  me  any  cause  to  complain.     We  were  always  friends.' 

'  But  I  pawned  your  books  when  I  was  desperate  ;  and  I  was  awfully 
rude  to  you,  and  I  behaved  disgracefully  all  through  ;  you  must  know  it  as 
well  as  I  do.' 

*You  were  led  away  by  your  impetuosity.  I  suppose  it  was  for  the 
wants  of  the  Strongs  that  you  pledged  your  little  valuables  ? ' 

'  Yes ;  they  were  all  but  starving,  and  too  proud  to  ask  help.  I  pawned 
all  my  own  things,  and  when  they  were  gone  I  was  at  my  wit's  end.  I 
went  home  one  day  half  desperate  at  the  sight  of  their  patient  misery.  I 
looked  everywhere  for  something  to  sell  or  pawn,  and  couldn't  find  a  thing. 
Then  my  eye  caught  your  books — I  didn't  stop  to  think ;  I  carried  one 
set  off  straight,  and  the  next  soon  followed.  I  had  begun  the  brass-beat- 
ing, but  no  money  would  be  coming  in.  for  a  time.  I  thought  I  could 
perhaps  get  some  beating  to  do  on  my  own  account  when  Strong  oould 
work  again,  and  redeem  them  like  that.  I  was  miserable,  but  I  wouldn't 
say  a  word.  I  took  your  money,  but  I  felt  as  if  it  burned  my  hands. 
You  trusted  me,  though ;  if  you  hadn't  done  that  I  couldn't  have  taken  it.' 
*  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  the  trouble,  Willoughby  ?  I  would  so  gladly 
have  helped  you.' 

'  I  know  you  would — ^I  knew  it  then ;  but  I  had  got  into  such  a 
stubborn  way  that  I  just  couldn't  tell  anybody  anything.  I  knew  I  was 
behaving  badly,  and  that  made  me  behave  worse.  I  hated  any  one  to 
know  that  I  cared  for  any  one,  or  took  any  trouble  about  anything.  I 
oan't  explain — I'd  got  into  that  way,  imd  I  couldn't  get  out  of  it.    X  hated 
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liiSgiitiaDB  even  from  you — it  seemed  humiliating;  besides,  I  believed 
JOQ  woolct  tell  the  Gnunta^  and  I  was  determined  they  should  know 
Botimig.  Yon  will  never  understand  the  sort  of  feelings  I  had ;  I  hope  I 
AaQ  not  have  them  any  more.  There  seemed  no  help,  or  comfort,  or  light 
anywhere.  It  was  all  dark  and  miserable,  and  I  think  I  tried  to  be  just 
is  mieerable  as  I  could/ 

'  And  you  were  half-starving  yourself  all  the  while  to  take  food  to  that 
famflyr 
A  sort  of  flush  spread  over  Willoughby's  face. 

'  I  hated  myself  for  having  enough  to  eat  when  so  many  people  were 
half-starved.  I  told  you  once  I  tried  to  starve  myself ;  but  it  wasn't  quite 
thai  I  did  think  it  might  be  a  good  way  of  ending  a  wretched  life  if  I 
did  die  of  want,  or  catch  some  illness  through  being  insufficiently  fed ;  but 
I  wanted  as  well  to  save  everything  I  could  for  the  Strongs.  I  knew  Mrs. 
Grant  wouldn't  give  me  anything, — at  least,  I  said  so  because  I  didn't 
ehooee  to  ask, — so  I  used  to  have  a  little  tin  box,  and  secrete  as  much  of 
my  food  as  I  could  smuggle  away,  and  take  it  to  Strong.  He  wanted 
itiengthening  things  like  meat;  and  do  as  we  would,  we  couldn't  get  it  any 
other  way.  I  can't  think  why  I  was  such  a  donkey  as  not  to  tell  you 
everything,  after  you'd  been  so  good  to  me  about  Christmas ;  but,  by  that 
time,  I'd  got  so  horribly  on  edge  with  every  body  that  I  flew  off*  at  a 
tangent  the  moment  any  one  said  a  word.  I  was  angry  because  you'd 
found  out  about  my  pawning  other  things,  and  I  wouldn't  say  a  word.  I'm 
awfully  aorry  now ;  but  I  know  you've  forgiven  me ;  and  111  try  to  show 
jou,  when  I  can,  that  I'm  not  really  as  ungrateful  as  I  seem.' 

Bit  by  bit,  in  this  way,  Willoughby's  confidence  was  given  to  me ;  and  I 
think  when  once  the  habit  of  reserve  had  been  broken  down  he  enjoyed 
talking  to  me  as  much  as  I  enjoyed  listening.  He  was  always  original 
and  interesting ;  and  when  he  could  talk  without  bitterness  of  the  past, 
which  he  could  do  in  the  happiness  of  the  present,  I  learned  a  great  deal 
about  him  and  his  early  training  that  threw  much  light  upon  his 
carious,  complex  character. 


« O !  ALL  YE  FOWLS  OF  THE  AIR,  BLESS  YE  THE  LORD ! ' 


SvBBT  night  and  eveiy  momiiig, 
Through    the    gloamlDg,    throogh    the 

dawning. 
Clear  amid  the  thoosand  voices 
Wherewith  summer  bright  rejoices, 
'Neath  my  lattice,  free  coarse  wiogiog, 
Comes  a  bonnie  blackbird  singing. 
With  bis  sweet,  fall-throated  measure, 
Brightening  mj  sick-room  leisure. 
Bleat  be  aU  the  feathered  ohoir. 
Little  throats  that  never  tire. 
Offering,  on  Nature's  altar, 
Bongs  of  praise  that  sever  flalter ; 
Dear  they  aU  are,  past  the  telling, 


But  my  blackbird's  note  excelling. 
Breaks  through  all  the  merry  riot 
Like  a  spirit  glad  and  quiet ; 
Like  the  touch  of  gentle  fingers 
That  with  healing  sweetness  lingers ; 
Or,  like  tender  glances  stealing 
Prom  true  eyes,  their  love  revealing. 
This,  and  more,  for  with  his  singing. 
Heavenward  my  spirit  winging, 
Finds  earth's  trouble  growing  lighter ; 
Hopes  of  heaven,  sui:er,  brighter. 
And  this  short  *  to-day  *  of  sorrow. 
Lost  in  the  Eternal  morrow ! 
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OBEDIENCE. 

*  Though  He  was  a  Son,  yet  learned  fie  obedience  by  the  things  which  He  suffered.*— 

Hbbbbws  y.  8. 

O  LIFB  is  blessed  when  the  aching  heart  From    lips    that    qniver    into    patient 

Smiles  o'er  her  sorrows,  whispering :  *  *Tia  strength. 

well.  Such  heart  for  full  obedience  ever  sighs, 

God  loves,  God  knows  the  need-he^  who  And,  this  desiring,  seeks  nanght  else  bnt 

can  tell  this. 

What    healing    virtue    lingers    in   the  To    whom     each     consecrated    sorrow 

smart  ? '  cries : 

So  saying,  calmly  waits,  convinced,  at  •  I  have  my  use,  pray  only  not  to  miss 

length,  .  The  utmost  I  can  teach,  then  humbly 

ThatLoveandWisdomwieldthefallingrod,  rise, 

Whose  hardest   stroke   wrings   only   a  Strong  through  the  tears,  to  heaven's  nn- 

*  Thank  God ! '  clouded  bliss.' 


AN    OLD    TESTAMENT    SONG   WITH   NEW  TESTAMENT 

ECHOES. 

MEDITATIONS    IN    THE    ONE    BUNDRED    AND    TWENTY-FIBST 

PSALM. 

BY   THE    REV.    MARK   GUY   PEARSE. 

VII. — ^The  Lord  thy  Shade. 
*  Thb  Lobd  is  thy  shade  upon  thy  bight  hand.  The  sun  shall  not  SMrra 

THEE  BY  DAY,  NOB  THE  MOON  BY  NIQHT.'— VorSCS  5,  6. 

We  must  again  remind  ourselves  of  the  constancy  and  sacrednees  with 
which  Israel  treasured  the  memory  of  their  great  national  deliverance 
from  Egypt ;  and  of  all  that  it  meant  to  them.  Recorded  in  their  holy 
writings  as  the  immediate  work  of  God  for  His  chosen  people,  recalled  in 
the  most  solemn  observances  of  their  religion,  celebrated  in  their  most 
triumphant  songs  and  h3rmnSy  it  was  very  much  more  than  a  memory :  it 
was  an  abiding  assurance  through  all  the  ages  of  God's  care  and  of  their 
safety ;  at  once  a  revelation  and  an  inspiration.  And  to  these  pilgrims, 
on  their  way  to  the  Holy  City,  this  great  event  would  have  a  special  and 
peculiar  meaning.  Their  fathers'  God  was  the  God  of  the  pilgrims.  In- 
deed it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  think  of  all  that  these  words  must 
have  meant  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  an  Israelite.  The  cloud  was  the  very 
token  of  the  Divine  Presence  as  the  God  of  IsraeL  '  Lo,  I  come  unto 
thee  in  a  thick  cloud,'  was  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  Moses.  Thus  the  God 
of  glory  screened  the  dazzling  splendour  of  His  Presence  and  revealed  His 
goodness.  'The  cloud  of  the  Lord'  rested  upon  the  Tabernacle;  'the 
cloud  of  the  Lord '  filled  the  courts  of  the  Temple.  It  was  the  chosen  sign 
of  His  favour,  and  the  gracious  assurance  of  His  protection.  '  The  Lord  is 
thy  shade  upon  thy  right  hand.' 

Think  what  triumphant  events  there  were  which  illustrated  and  illumi- 
nated these  words.  Before  them  must  have  risen  the  scenes  of  that  great 
and  terrible  night  when  their  fathers  stood  in  the  deep  ravine  facing  the 
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Bed  Sea,  its  angry  waves  roaring  defiantly  against  them.  Behind  came 
the  furious  hosts  of  Pharaoh,  with  aix  hundred  chosen  chariots  and  horse- 
Ben.  Trapped  as  for  death  their  hearts  sank  within  them ;  and  as  the 
darkness  of  that  night  closed  there  went  up  the  bitter  cry  of  their  des- 
pur.  Then  upon  them  rose  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  the  pillar  of  His  Pres- 
noe;  and  forth  between  the  crystal  walls  went  all  the  host  in  safety. 
And  then  the  glory  of  the  Lord  became  their  rereward  :  '  The  pillar  of  cloud 
vent  lirom  before  their  face,  and  stood  behind  them ;  and  it  came  between 
the  camp  of  Egyptians  and  the  camp  of  Israel ;  and  it  was  a  cloud  and 
darimess  to  them,  but  it  gave  light  by  night  to  these ;  so  that  the  one 
came  not  near  the  other  all  the  night.'  And  as  out  of  the  black  depths  of 
the  cloud  do  shoot  the  lightnings,  so  '  it  came  to  pass,  that  in  the  morning 
watch  the  Lord  looked  upon  the  host  of  the  Egyptians  through  the  pillar 
of  fire  and  of  cloud,  and  troubled  the  host  of  the  Eg3rptians ;  and  took  off 
their  chariot* wheels,  that  they  drave  them  heavily ;  so  that  the  Egypt- 
ians said :  Let  ua  JUe  from  thefaeeof  laraslffor  the  Lordfighteth  for  them 
againH  the  Egt/pHane.* 

Now  about  these  pilgrims  was  that  Divine  Presence  as  the  shade  upon 
Uieir  right  hand.     How  safe,  how  blest  were  they  I 

Again  as  they  sang  these  words  there  must  have  risen  before  them  the 

scene  of   that  great  and  terrible  wilderness, — its  stretch  of  pitiless  sky 

whence  the  sun  flung  on  every  side  his  fiery  darts ;  with  scarcely  a  sign  of 

life  anywhere,  the  quivering  haze,  like  the  breath  of  a  furnace,  seeming  to 

dazzle  and  blind.     Probably,  to  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  there  is  no  foe  so 

terrible  as  a  day's  march  in  the  blaze  of  the  sun.     The  strongest  men  are 

liable  to  be  smitten  by  sunstroke,  and  fever,  and  agonies  of  thirst.     Think 

then  of  this  host  with  their  women  and  little  children  entering  upon  the 

desert,  not  for  a  day  only,  but  for  a  journey  of  many  days ;    consumed  by 

that  fierce  heat,  where  every  breath   was  of  fire.     Then  it  was  that  up 

against  the  sun  there  rose  the  cloud  of  the  Divine  Presence  and  flung  its 

generous  shelter  over  the  host  of  Israel.     Compassed  with  favour  as  with 

a  shield,  they  dwelt '  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High,'  and  abode '  under 

the  shadow  of  the  Almighty.'     Beneath  that  cooling  screen  the  air  lost  its 

tongue  of  fire  and  played  refreshingly  about  them.     Within  that  canopy 

of  Gkxi  they  rested  in  delicious  safety.     Such  is  the  picture,  such  is  the 

promise :  TJie  Lord  is  thy  shade  upon  the  right  hand.     The  sun  shdl  not 

smite  thee  by  day,  nor  the  nioon  hy  night. 

The  Lord  comes  between  v^  avd  our  foes, 

A  very  beautiful  emblem  of  God's  tenderness  is  this.  Our  defences 
against  our  foes  are  massive  granite  structures  crowned  with  artillery  that 
thunder  and  belch  out  fire  and  smoke ;  the  brazen  din  of  trumpets  and  the 
rush  of  men  and  the  clanging  of  arms  is  needful  for  our  protection  of  our- 
selves. But  the  care  and  defence  of  our  God  falls  about  us  like  the  shade. 
It  makes  no  fuss  or  ado ;  it  comes  quite  noiselessly,  and  the  tiniest  flower- 
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bud  feels  no  pressure  of  its  weight  nor  bends  before  it.     Almost  a  spiritual 
thing  Lb  the  shade,  so  real  is  it,  and  yet  so  unsubstantial. 

The  Lord  ia  thy  $hade  upon  thy  right  hand.  So  Israel  saw  not  its  foe. 
The  sun  was  shut  away  out  of  sight,  and  they  saw  only  the  cloud  of  that 
Blessed  Presence.  God  often  delivers  us  from  our  enemies  by  hiding  U8 
from  the  sight  of  them.  He  doth  gently  lead  His  flock  like  a  shepherd. 
The  SIGHT  of  the  foe  may  be  more  mischievous  than  even  the  foe  himself. 
Worse  than  the  lion  and  the  bear,  which  at  the  worst  could  but  snatch  a 
sheep  apiece,  would  be  the  terror  and  wild  flight  of  the  rest.  Becall  for  a 
moment  the  words  which  Jacob  the  shepherd  speaks  to  the  warrior  Esau : 
My  lord  knoweth  that  the  children  are  tender^  and  that  the  flocks  and 
herds  with  me  give  suck ;  and  if  men  should  overdrive  them  one  day,  aU 
the  fl^Hiks  wHl  die.,,, I  will  lead  them,  on  sofdy,  according  as  the  cattle  thai 
goeth  before  me  and  the  cJiildren  he  aMe  to  endure.  It  is  the  tenderness  of 
the  Crod  of  Jacob  towards  His  flocks  and  towards  His  children.  See  it 
beautifully  manifested  in  the  guidance  of  Israel :  And  it  came  to  jxus 
that  when  Pharaoh  had  let  the  people  go,  that  God  led  them  not  through  the 
way  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  although  that  was  near  ;  /or  God  said, 
Lest  peradventure  the  people  repent  when  they  see  war,  and  they  return  to 
Egypt ;  but  God  led  the  people  about,  through  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of 
the  Bed  Sea. 

By-and-by  should  Israel  meet  the  Philistines,  and  see  war  and  not  be 
afraid ;  but  it  should  be  when  He  had  trained  and  disciplined  them ;  and 
when  He  had  raised  up  from  amongst  them  a  champion  like  David,  who 
should  lead  them  forth  to  victory.  Now  they  need  the  lawgiver,  the 
schoolmaster,  and  now  shall  their  pitiful  Qod  come  between  them  and 
their  foes,  and  be  their  shade  upon  their  right  hand. 

We  can  never  know  all  that  the  gracious  and  loving  care  of  our  God 
has  done  for  us,  any  more  than  Israel  knew  what  they  had  been  delivered 
from ;  but  we  may  gather  some  hints  of  it  here  and  there,  and  so  spell  out 
the  truth. 

Very  significant  are  Satan*s  words  concerning  Job :  '  Hast  not  Thou 
made  an  hedge  about  him,  and  about  his  house,  and  about  all  that  he  hath, 
on  every  side?'  asks  the  enemy.  As  if  the  old  lion  had  gone  sniffing 
around  Job's  dwelling-place,  greedy  and  fierce,  looking  for  some  gap  in 
the  hedge,  and  some  opening  somewhere,  through  which  he  could  get  at 
his  prey.  And  he  came  away  snarling  because  he  was  baffled  and  hungry. 
When  God  builds  a  hedge  about  us,  it  is  solid  and  substantial  enough  to 
keep  out  the  foe,  high  enough  and  broad  enough  to  be  a  sure  defence. 
And  do  not  think  this  was  a  special  privilege  for  Job ;  it  is  true  for  all 
who  put  their  trust  in  the  Lord.  He  Himself  is  their  Defence;  and 
they  dwell  in  the  shadow  of  His  Presence. 

Think  again  how  that  God  came  down  in  the  grandest  manifestation  of 
His  majesty  and  splendour  that  earth  ever  witnessed  for  this  one  thing, — 
to  put  His  authority  as  a  hedge  about  all  that  belonged  to  every  man 
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of  Iiniel,  to  teach  that  His  Pk-esenoe  and  Care  made  sacred  all  His  people 
•nd  iheir  poaBesBiona,  to  forbid  ao  much  as  an  envioiui  wiah :  Thau  $haU 
mi  covH  ikif  nn^bow^g  house, — ^the  bricks  and  mortar  are  sacred,  from 
the  baaaiPimt  to  the  battlement  on  the  roof.  Thau  §haU  noi  eavei  thy 
wdghboim^g  fotfe^  those  whom  Qod  hath  joined  together  He  would  defend ; 
flor  hU  fmomrMrvcmi, — the  sturdy  labourer  in  the  fields  or  the  little 
plon^boj  who  went  whistling  to  his  work,  each  was  dear  to  God ;  nor 
kis maidoarvanif — the  thrifty  maiden  who  made  the  house  ring  with  her 
kappj  aoDg^  she  too  was  cared  for ;  nor  his  ox, — the  care  of  God  for  the 
man  reached  to  the  cattle  in  the  pasture ;  nor  his  ass, — the  very  donkey 
tliat  kKiked  out  of  the  shed  was  within  the  circle  of  that  defence.  God's 
shadow  fell  upon  aU,  and  made  all  sacred.  And  if  the  household  of  the 
Israelito  be  thus  protected  from  the  envious  wish  of  the  neighbours,  shall 
sot  the  Almighty  guard  His  own  from  ApoUyon  the  Destroyer  ?  He  shall 
aorely  come  between  thee  and  thy  foes,  and  Himself  shall  be  thy  shade 
upon  thy  right  hand. 

Agpdn^  the  very  daily  prayer  which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  given  as 
tlie  model  and  pattern  on  which  our  prayers  are  to  be  shaped,  teaches  us 
at  oDoe  our  need  and  the  provision  of  His  grace :  Lead  us  not  into  tempta- 
fttm,  hui  deliver  us  from  0tn/,— -or,  as  it  is  in  the  new  version,  deliver  us 
from  the  evil  one*    The  perpetual  answer  to  that  prayer  we  cannot  trace,  save 
occasionally  in  scmie  incidents  of  life,  because  that  Presence  doth  so  screen  us 
that  we  know  not  what  are  the  foes  and  perils  that  stand  about  us.     We  can 
see,  sorely  with  hearts  full  of  adoring  gratitude,  the  gentle  shade  of  that 
Divine  Love  about  our  infancy,  shutting  off  the  fierceness  of  the  world's 
light  and  heat  from  us.    We  can  see  it  by  many  a  backward  look  upon 
inddente  that  are  lit  up  with  wondrous  vividness  and  most  gracious  love. 
We  shall  see  it  all,  perhaps,  when  we  stand  and  sing  the  song  of  Moses, — 
the  song  of  God's  providential  guidance,  and  celebrate  the  way  in  which  He 
hath  led  us,  then  shall  we  see  how  that  Presence  of  our  God  came  between 
us  and  a  thousand  ills, — how  sometimes  that  shadow  hid  us  from  tempta- 
tion and  from  conflict  for  which  we  were  not  fitted ;  from  some  harmful 
friendship;  from  some  path  where  pleasant  flowers  and  fruits  and  sunny 
peace  would  have  tempted  us  to  indolence  and  ease, — from  some  encounter 
with  our  foes  to  which  our  rashness  would  have  rushed  all  unready  for 
the  battle.     What  we  see  not  He  seeth,  Who£e  watchful  eye  is  clearer 
and  more  constant  than  our  foes.     '  Simon,'  said  He,  as  He  saw  the  crafty 
foe  drawing  near^  *  Satan  bath  desired  to  have  you,  but  I  have  prayed  for 
thee.'     Ah !  that  blessed  Presence,  who  can  tell  how  the  sun  should  smite 
us  by  day ;  how  the  perils  of  the  night  should  beat  upon  us ;  how  defence- 
less and  vanquished  we  should  be,  but  for  the  Great  Deliverer  ? 
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THE  GOLDEN  IMAGE. 

BY  THE  REV.  H.  H.  VOWLES. 


Nebuchadnezzar's  word ! 

So  thou  and  all  men  kneel ! 
And  we  the  music  heard — 
But,  prostrate,  didst  thou  feel 
Thy  king  was  king  in  this,  to  force 

from  thee 
Unfeigned  devotion  to  his  deity  ? 

How  could  we  worship  it  ? 
True,  it  is  cased  in  gold. 
And  luminous  when  lit ; 
But  in  the  night's  dark  fold. 
When  borrowed  radiancy  must  cease 

to  shine, 
A  firefly  of  our  God  were  more 
divine ! 

Can  giant  size,  inert, 

And  semblance  void  of  life, 
Our  mortal  need  assert. 
Or  hearten  for  the  strife ; 
And,  when  our  weakness  could  con- 
tend no  more, 
Uplift,  and  soothe,  and  shelter,  and 
restore  ? 


It !  we  could  pace  it  round, 
And  look  above  its  crest, 
Or  prize  it  to  the  ground, 

And  breaky  and    weigh,  and 
test! 
Where  are  the  attributes  that  claim 

control 
O'er  flesh,  o'er  heart  and  mind,  and 
will  and  soul  ? 

A  seven-fold  burning  heat ! 

But  why  such  waste  of  ire  ? 
Fears  he  our  flesh  would  cheat 
A  less  infuriate  fire  ? 
Or  does  he  doubt  if  fire  have  power 

to  kill 
That  which  thus  nerves  our  flesh  to 
brave  his  will  ? 

Come,  thou,  and  face  the  glare. 

And  bid  thy  king  explore 
If,  in  his  furnace  there. 
Our  God  hath  not  a  door  1 
And  what  shall  enter  there  let  him 

discern. 
And  what  there  is  in  us  that  cannot 
burn  ! 


NURSE  JOSEPHINE'S  MEMORIES. 

BY    SARSON. 

Chapter  VII. — The  Children's  Hour;   A  Mystery. 


I  WILL  not  dwell  on  what  was  per- 
sonal to  myself  during  the  years  I  was 
made  so  happy.     The    unexpected 
change  in  my  prospects  gave  a  fresh 
impidse  to  my  young  sister  Amy,  turn- 
ing all  her  thoughts  to  India,  and  en- 
kindling the  desire  to  go  there.     She 
wanted  to  study  medicine  as  well 
as  nursing;    she  applied   to    Mr. 
Graham  to  teach  her,  by  correspon- 
dence, a  little  TamQ;    for,  if  she 
went  through  a  long  training  like 
Josephine,  might  she  not  be  a  me- 
dical missionary  nurse?     Christian 
Hindoo  girls  had  qualified  to  act  as 
doctors  in  the  Zenana.     Could  she 
not  prepare  here  to  do  the  same  ? 


Among  my  treasures  is  the  letter 
Jamie  wrote  her;  so  sympathetic 
and  brotherly,  searching  withal ; 
lest  the  ardent  girl  should  be  actu- 
ated more  by  a  noble  enthusiasm 
than  by  the  love  of  Christ.  '  Ask 
to  be  guided,'  he  said ;  '  then  move 
on  as  you  are  led.'  Eventually,  she 
was  taken  in  hand  by  a  Missionary 
Society  interested  in  preparing  such 
eandidates ;  and  was  an  apt  pupD. 

After  long  waiting,  mother  had 
the  comfort  of  hearing  from  'Duke. 
He  had  been  silent  because  he  had 
no  good  news  to  communicate ;  when 
his  prospects  improved,  he  was  not 
slow  to  set  our  minds  at  ease ;  but  we 
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omld  Dot  prevail  on  him  to  accept 
the  offer  that  had  been  made,  and 
to  retnm  to  England. 

Next  in  importance,  was  my  sister 
Emma's  marriage  to  Lionel  Scan- 
Ian,  whoy  if  he  had  not  been  gen- 
oinelj  good  and  true,  would  hardly 
bave  been  the  choice  of  our  saga- 
ciooSy  far-seeing  £mma.  After 
\hmr  marriage,  he  was  made  sole 
proprietor  of  a  branch  business 
in  a  respectable  country  town  some 
fifty  miles  away;  so  Emma,  al- 
though removed  from  Baleigh,  was 
not  at  too  great  a  distance  for  fre- 
quent visits. 

lliiswas  a  great  consolation  to 
her  mother.  There  was  mingled 
joy  and  pain  also  in  the  fact,  that 
ihe  carried  away  with  her  Alfred, 
theyoungest  child,and,  therefore,  the 
most  spoiled  and  petted.  He  was 
now  to  be  taken  from  school,  and  to 
learn  the  business  from  his  brother- 
in-law.  So  opportunities  for  each 
came  about  sweetly  and  naturally. 

To  retnm  to  recollections  of  my 
patients.     I  should  like  to  give  a 
word  to  the  little  child  so  often 
found   in  our  midst;   for,  indeed, 
the  hoepital-nurse  meets  with  many 
phases  of  child-character,  and  knows 
more  of  the  virtue  there  is  in  it 
than  do  many  teachers  in  the  man- 
sionsandschool-rooms  of  the  wealthy. 
Take  that  word  virtue  in  its  original 
sense^  and  the  child-sufferer  often 
puts  the  grown-up  one  to  shame. 
What  kindness !  what  faith  !  what 
fortitude  I  have  seen  in  the  little 
ones !      How  often  do  we  hear  a 
wonder  expressed  at   the  bad  be- 
haviour of  some  of  the  children  of 
very   good  people;  while  again,  of 
some  aristocratic  young  brood,  dark 
things  are  whispered. 

How  is  it  that,  surrounded  from 
the  cradle  with  the  best  society,  the 
mother  so  elegant,  the  father  so 
refined,  the  children  should  be 
coarse  and  un^^ovemed,  and  low  in 


their  tastes?  It  is  impossible  to 
explain  such  anomalies,  till  one 
looks  under  the  surface ;  but  permit 
me  to  set  one  paradox  against  ano- 
ther :  to  account  for  the  touching 
patience,  the  moral  nobleness  and 
worth,  to  be  found  in  some  of  the 
nurslings  of  want,  degradation  and 
sorrow,  one  must  look  still  deeper 
beneath  the  surface.  Is  it  because 
He  giveth  His  angels  charge  con- 
cerning these  neglected  little  ones, 
so  that  not  only  Isaac's  children,  but 
Ishmael's,  may  inherit  blessing? 
While  some  highly-cultivated  soil  is 
refusing  to  grow  the  myrtle  and  fir- 
tree,  and  is  bringing  up  instead  the 
brier  and  thorn,  the  way-side  patch 
has  been  fructified  beyond  calcula- 
tion by  a  few  chance  grains  of  good 
seed  that  fell  upon  it.  Winning 
the  confidence  of  the  babe  in  Christ 
whose  home  has  been  the  abode  of 
confusion,  I  have  generally  found 
some  strong  impression  has  been 
received  by  the  childish  mind  in  a 
Sunday-school  or  a  Mission-hall ;  or 
by  a  few  words  that  a  visitor  has 
fitly  spoken.  Though  these  infant 
witnesses  cannot  tell  much  about 
it,  they  have  gained  a  ruliog  idea 
and  are  unconsciously  fashioning 
themselves  by  it.  Sometimes  that 
idea  is :  *  Pleasing  God ;  *  *  Doing  no- 
thing as  He  wants  us  not  to  do ;'  or 
it  may  be  a  more  active  principle. 
I  have  known  a  mite  of  nine,  pos- 
sessed with  the  desire  to  do  '  some- 
thin'  for  Jesus,  becos  of  wot  He  *ave 
done  for  us ;  He  do  love  us  so  ! ' 

Thischildhadmoiheredalittle  waif 
of  four  years  old  whom  she  found 
in  the  street  crying  tor  her  mother. 
Who  the  child  was,  and  who  the 
mother  was,  no  one  knew.  She  took 
her  under  her  poor  roof,  like  the 
brave  little  woman  that  she  was,  and 
was '  banged '  for  doing  so.  None  the 
less  she  stuck  to  the  baby  *  as  'ad 
no  one  to  stand  up  for  'er,'  took  her 
through  the  streets  where  she  was 
pushed  out  every  day  to  aeW  maVAiVw^  \ 
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begged  for  the  child ;  bore  blows  for 
her,  and  made  but  little  of  them,  so 
long  as  they  did  not  fall  on  her  pro- 
t^g^.  She  had  found  time  withal 
to  look  in  every  day  on  a  bed-ridden 
neighbour,  run  her  errands,  and  get 
her  a  meal  when  a  penny  could  be 
raised  to  get  one  with.  And  now 
she  was  with  us,  because  from  very 
weariness  she  had  fallen  backwards 
down  a  flight  of  stairs.  Her  father, 
reeling  home  soon  after,  fell  over 
her,  and  then,  recovering  himself, 
kicked  the  helpless  mass  out  of  his 
way,  '  taking  it  for  a  bundle  of  old 
clothes,'  he  said.  Concussion  of  the 
brain  rendered  her  unconscious. 

When  that  passed,  though  her 
new  quarters  must  have  been  like  a 
Paradise  to  her,  she  was  in  haste  to 
recover  that  she  might  be  sent 
home. 

*  I'm  quite  well,  only  my  head  be 
a  bit  swimmy,'  she  would  say, 
falling  back ;  and  her  little  heart 
was  eaten  out  with  anxiety  as  she 
thought  of  her  old  woman  and  her 
little  girl.  '  There's  no  one  but  me 
as  '11  do  for  old  Mrs.  Skinner  regu- 
lar. Folkses  'ave  to  mind  their 
bisness,  and  they  don't  know  wot 
it  is  Jesus  wants  them  to  do ;  for 
they  don't  go  where  they'll  be  told. 
0,  she  will  miss  me  badly,  I  know 
she  will !  and  they'll  send  little  liser 
to  the  House,  the  pretty  darling,  and 
'er  such  a  tiny;  an'  shell  wonder 
wot's  got  me.' 

I  tried  to  reconcile  her  to  even 
thisconsequence  of  her  illness : '  Liser' 
would  be  much  better  taken  care  of. 

'They'll  not  keep  'er  now  (hat 
I  ain't  eamin'  nothin'.  I  was 
only  giving  'er  my  own,  don't  yer 
see  ?  She  'ad  nobody  but  me  to  tell 
'er  about  Jesus,  and  to  learn  'er  'er 
prayers ;  I  wonder  if  she  says  them 
to  'erself .' 

I  told  her  if  she  was  in  the  House, 
she  would  be  taught  good  things 
with  the  other  children,  and  God 
would  take  care  of  her. 


'Yes,  He'Jl  take  care  of  'er,'  she 
said,  resignedly.  'Such  a  lot  as  He 
'as  to  do,  too.  It's  a  wonder  'ow  He 
do  it ;  but  then  He  can  see  every- 
body at  once,  and  do  anything  He 
'as  a  mind ;  and  He  do  love  us  so  ! ' 

I  did  my  best  to  aid  the  doctors 
and  my  sister-nurses  in  saving 
that  tremulous  little  life;  but  I 
thanked  God  when  her  release  came. 
The  only  child-like  thing  about  her 
was  her  eyes,  except  her  sweet, 
strong  faith.  The  pointed  chin,  the 
brow  already  lined,  might  have  be- 
longed to  age,  the  expression  was 
so  anxious,  so  experienced,  so  know- 
ing. She  evidently  had  thought 
and  suffered  deeply. 

I  have  read  that  there  are  signs 
whereby  a  falconer  can  tell  if  his 
bird  has  been  hunger-bitten  in  its 
youth.  The  woman  who  washed  little 
Joan  when  she  was  brought  in,  said 
that  the  child  had  been  demmed. 
The  medical  testimony  endorsed  that 
opinion.  If  she  had  lived,  she  might 
have  carried  to  old  age  signs  that 
she  had  been  hunger-bitten  in  her 
youth  ;  but  the  secret  washing  and 
sanctifying  had  made  her  as  pure  as 
the  white  flowers  on  which  her  sick 
eyes  rested  every  day.  God  did  not 
suffer  her  to  go  back  into  the  old 
environments,  to  be  heart-broken,  or 
to  lose  her  pearl  of  a  renewed  nature 
through  the  streto  of  fierce  tempta- 
tions. 

I  was  watching  over  her  when 
her  last  night  and  morning  met. 
For  hours  ^e  had  done  little  but 
sleep ;  waking,  she  was  silent.  At 
last  she  asked  me  if  I  would  make 
enquiries  about  Liser,  and  would  I 
see  the  child,  and  tell  her  where 
poor  Joan  had  gone?  Would  I  tell 
her  to  love  Jesus,  that  she  might 
come  too?  and  O!  she  would  like 
for  Mrs.  Skinner  to  know  '  as  how 
she  didn't  forget  'er.' 

It  is  difficult  in  such  circumstances 
to  avoid  making  promises  that  can- 
not be  fulfilled.    I  had  learned  not 
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tobetoonah;  bat  I  promised  JoaDt 
w^  a  whiBpered  prayer  that  the 
promise  migbt  be  kept. 

'Iliaiik  TOO,  nurse.  I'm  quite 
'HW — ^^^^  He  do  love — us — %o  ! '  she 
mnrmoredy  as  her  eyes  closed  for 
tlieir  last  sleep. 

Her  memory  is  not  an  accusing 
QDe,  for  her  wishes  were  obeyed. 

'I  expect  that  child  is  a  little 
prineess  in  the  Better  Land/  the 
diaplain  remarked,  when  he  saw  her 
b  her  coffin.  '  She  grew  here  like  a 
%  ammig  the  thorns ;  what  grace 
ai^  loveliness  will  she  expand  into 
jonder ! '  There  was  not  much  in  the 
little  worn,  dead  face  to  speak  of  the 
beautiful  soul  that  had  departed ;  but 
ve  who  waited  on  her  knew  the 
onsideration  she  had  shown  us,  the 
grafcitude  and  self-forgetf ulness. 

■  I  give  thee,  joy,  my  darling  I 
Thj  sleep  is  calm  and  sweet ; 

Tni  the  Bcmirrection  morning. 
Lie  still,  O  tired  feet ! 

I  give  thee,  joy*  my  darling  I 
The  weight  is  off  thy  breast, 

The  last  tear-drops  have  fallen ; 
Sweet  eyes,  now  take  yonr  rest.' 

Some  of  the  good  children  I  have 
nursed  were  children  of  the  pious 
poor,  in  whom  the  seed  of  love 
brought  forth  its  *  pleasant  fruits.' 
I  have  been  cautioned,  on  visitors' 
day,  by  little  ones  who  had  suffered 
severely,  not  to  tell  mother  anything 
about  iL  '  If  you  do,  when  she  goes 
home  she  will  go  fretting  herself.' 

I  have  known  resolute  efforts 
made  against  crying,  lest  swollen 
eyes  should  tell  tales  to  tender- 
hearted relatives;  and  sometimes 
when  one  might  expect  a  child  on 
being  visited  to  enter  into  a  loug 
tale  of  painful  experiences,  she  has 
said  very  little  about  herself,  but 
has  been  full  of  enquiries  about 
brothers  and  sisters  and  the  baby  at 

home. 

Nor  is  this  self-forgetfulness  and 
solicitude  confined  to  the  giria 
Much  might  be  said  of  noble  little 


boys  who  have  steeled  themselves  to 
the  stout  endurance  of  some  dreaded 
ordeal,  and  others  who  took  it  to 
heart  that  their  affliction  deprived 
the  family  of  their  small  earnings. 
Especially  has  it  been  so  when  a 
widowed  mother  was  the  head. 

Some  of  us  nurses  took  great 
pains  with  our  little  charges,  so  that 
the  hospital  might  be  a  nursery  for 
Christ.  There  are  children  who  resent 
being  talked  '  good '  to ;  but,  for  the 
most  part,  there  is  a  passive  accept- 
ance of  everythiog  you  may  say. 
The  blue  eyes  will  be  fastened  on 
your  face,  even  if  the  thoughts  are 
miles  away  from  you,  and  from  the 
lesson  you  are  trying  to  convey. 

With  a  sad  heartache  I  have 
sometimes  seen  our  little  convales- 
cents leave  us.  What  treatment 
awaited  them  in  their  own  homes  ? 
How  would  they  adjust  themselves 
to  the  old  surroundicgs,  now  that 
they  had  seen  and  felt  tliat  there  was 
something  better?  Would  they  be 
able  to  retain  any  good  which  they 
had  received  among  us  ?  A  few  there 
were  who  carried  away  with  them 
so  much  of  a  'divine  discontent,' 
that  they  could  not  settle  down  com- 
fortably to  the  old  dirt  and  disorder, 
and  were  made  martyrs  to  their 
efforts  after  a  reformation. 

*  Since  'er  was  in  'ospital  'er  'as 
been  that  stuck-up  there's  no  livin' 
with  'er  !  Yo  must  'ave  learned  her 
a  lot  of  pride,  for  wo  'ave  nothin' 
clean  enough  for  tho  likes  of  'er  to 
eat  and  drink  out  of,'  said  a  woman 
hailing  from  Staffordshire,  to  one  of 
our  nurses,  who,  finding  herself 
near  the  court  from  which  a  little 
deformed  girl  had  been  sent  to  us, 
went  to  see  how  she  was  getting  on. 
Country  air  and  mechanical  appli- 
ances had  done  wonders  for  the 
child;  'but  the  look  on  her  face 
now,*  said  the  visitor,  *  was  sad  to 

see.' 

*'  I  wish  I  was  sick  again  and  they 
would  send  me  back,'  she  moaned. 
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*  They  call  me  wicked  for  wanting 
things  nice/ 

'  It's  a  'eap  of  unthankf ulness  'er 
is  ! '  said  her  mother.  '  Where  does 
'er  think  'er  11  go  to  ?  Her  'asn't 
the  right  feelin's  of  a  child,  'er  'asn't, 
or  'er'd  think  wot  was  good  enough 
for  father  and  mother  was  good 
enough  for  'er.  Leave  off  cryin' 
before  nurse.  Miss.  There's  no  one 
'ere  as  'as  ill-tret  yo.  This  place  is 
as  good  as  any  yore  like  to  make  for 
yoresel' ;  and  there's  never  a  man 
would  aze  yo  to  a  better  wi'  that 
shape.'     (This  to  a  child  of  twelve.) 

*  Leave  off  cryin',  I  say,  seein'  as 
yo've  nothin'  to  cry  for,  'Er  leads 
the  life  of  a  lady  wile  I  slave.  If 
I  'ad  'er  north,  I'd  put  'er  in  the 
mills ;  but  I  don't  want  any  folks 
'ere  'osain'  round,  lookin'  'er  up,  as 
if  I  couldn't  look  after  my  own 
child.' 

I  will  not  take  it  upon  me  to  de- 
scribe the  home  where  Emma  Clegg 
lived  *  the  life  of  a  lady.'  My  friend 
said  that  it  beggared  description. 
We  managed,  however,  to  enlist  the 
sympathy  of  a  very  nice  woman  who 
had  been  with  us  at  the  same  time 
as  Emma.  She  earned  her  living 
by  making  artificial  flowers,  which 
she  sold  to  small  shops.  She  was  a 
dear,  good  little  woman,  and  had 
often  had  the  afflicted  child  sitting 
by  her  bedside  reading  to  her.  As 
their  homes  were  not  far  apart,  we 
thought  she  might  be  willing  some- 
times to  see  the  child  and  give  her  a 
good  word.  She  did  more  than 
that :  she  let  her  try  her  skill  at 
making  the  flowers.  Finding  her 
apt,  she  took  her  to  live  with  her, 
and  told  her  mother  that  Emma 
might  soon  earn  enough  to  be  self- 
supporting,  because  since  her  illness 
she  had  gained  many  new  customers 
through  the  kindness  of  Christian 
ladies  who  interested  themselves  for 
her.  So  Emma  was  made  happy  by 
breathing  the  wholesome  atmo- 
sphere of  cleanliness  and  comfort,  and 


by  finding  in  her  humble  mistrsBB 
the  refinement  and  sympathy 
which  it  was  vain  to  look  for  in  her 
mother.  I  am  sure  Miss  Encott  (no 
one  made  free  with  her  name)  waa 
far  too  wise  and  conscientious  ever 
to  allow  her  to  forget  the  duty  that 
she  still  owed  to  her  home  and  to 
her  parents. 

Poor  children,  how  helpless  they 
are  against  the  iron  wheel  of  cir- 
cumstance! Now  that  the  State 
has  assumed  a  more  parental  atti- 
tude to  them,  they  are  siu^e  of  edu- 
cation ;  but  I  cannot  see  that  the 
Board  Schools  remedy,  as  far  as 
they  might,  their  pathetic  helpless- 
ness. Boys  who  have  passed  their 
Standards  well  in  rules  of  grammar 
which  they  never  apply,  and  have 
obtained  much  general  knowledge, 
besides  being  rendered  proficient  in 
arithmetic,  often  find  themselves 
cast  upon  the  world  with  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  finger-ends  utterly 
undeveloped. 

Take  the  Fifth  Standard  girl. 
For  much  of  the  knowledge  she  has 
acquired,  she  is  never  likely  to  find 
any  use;  but  her  expertness  at 
practice,  bills  of  parcels,  rule  of 
three,  to  say  nothing  of  fractions, 
ought  to  lift  her  far  above  the 
sphere  of  the  incapables ;  specimens 
of  her  sewing,  too,  might  adorn  the 
cases  of  a  local  exhibition.  Unfor- 
tunately the  sewing  is  made  so  much 
of  a  fine  art,  that  it  shares  the  fate 
of  many  of  the  accomplishments  of 
boarding-school  misses.  These  rows 
upon  rows  of  almost  invisible 
stitches,  a  sore  tax  upon  attention, 
eyesight  and  time,  have  they  discip- 
lined her  to  neatness  and  perfec- 
tion in  the  use  of  the  needle  f  Far 
from  it.  Her  work  generally  needs 
despatch ;  so  she  cobbles  and  cobbles 
as  if  she  had  never  learned  to  hem 
or  to  backstitch.  If  she  had  learned 
to  cut  out  and  turn,  to  put  on  a 
patch  neatly  without  being  too  long 
over  it,  and  to  make  plain  garments 
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ity  ahe  might  have  come 
lerself  in  good  work,  and 
I  the  temptation  to  invest 
made-up  finery.  Unfor- 
he  left  school  too  soon  to 
^  to  the  cookery-class. 
b  happens  in  many  cases  ? 
^ears  she  has  forgotten 
I  that  she  had  learned, 
writing  and  arithmetic 
[  the  lost  art«.  At  last 
ies^  and  perpetuates  the 
ind  misery  in  which  she 

reared.  Philanthropists 
lat  drink  is  the  curse  of 
3h  poor.  I  cannot  but 
it  the  home  is  one  of  the 
urks  you  can  raise  against 
dize  the  home,  which  shall 

influences  stronger  than 
1,  you  must  train  the  girl 
[Murt  in  it.     She  wants  the 

which  make  for  health 
•being    soundly   enforced. 

the  religion  of  '  the  daily 
)  common  task ; '  cultivate 
even  more  than  her  intel- 
'  to  develop  in  her  *  saving 
ense/  and  then  '  the  wise 
rill '  build  her  house ; '  and 
e  of  her  best  eflbrts,  her 
troves  unworthy,  her  chil- 

'rise  up,  and  call  her 


•w  I  must  call  attention  to 
lich,  in  the  medical  sense, 
o  be  very  interesting,  but 
ing  for  us  in  another  sense, 
y  patients  was  a  lady  who 
brought  in  in  a  low  con- 
le  was  weak  and  wander- 
needed  not  only  watchful 
very  skilful  treatment. 
rs  expressed  but  little  hope 
isease  had  been  permitted 
g  to  go  on  unopposed.  The 
this  was  that  when,  in  an 
tge,  she  sought  for  medical 
e  was  ordered  to  take  six 
)l  entire  rest.  This  she 
»ald  not  or  could  not  do. 


Her  good  looks  were  the  wonder  of 
the  ward.  Sickness  had  wasted  her ; 
paints  and  cosmetics  had  spoiled,  for 
a  near  view,  what  had  been  a  dear, 
transparent  skin ;  and  yet  she  was 
strikingly  handsome.  Her  abundant 
flaxen  hair,  which  she  would  have 
loose  about  her,  fell  over  her  neck 
and  shoulders  like  a  softening  veil. 
She  wore  a  fine  blue  flannel  gown, 
silk-embroidered,  and  a  white,  fleecy 
shawl ;  so  that  she  really  did  look 
what  her  poor  fellow-suflerers  called 
her :  '  A  picter.'  '  Ain't  she  like  a 
beautiful  show?'  they  sometimes 
asked,  craning  their  necks  from  the 
far  end  of  the  ward  to  get  a  peep  at 
the  lady.  How  strange  for  her  to 
be  there  among  poor  folk !  Her 
fingers  sparkled  with  rings  1  No 
doubt  they  thought  of  her  as  coming 
out  of  a  palace  of  a  home,  and  en- 
vied her  for  the  luxury  and  wealth 
which  awaited  her  when  she  was 
well  enough  to  leave. 

We  knew,  however,  that  the 
place  that  was  most  truly  her  home, 
and  that  it  was  her  life's  business  to 
adorn,  was  the  Alhambra  Theatre, 
but  we  did  not  say  so.  We  did  all 
we  could  for  her,  not  because  of  the 
interest  she  inspired,  but  simply 
for  her  need  and  suflerings'  sake. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  disin- 
terestedness and  zeal  which  our 
noble  house-surgeon,  Dr.  Westropp, 
showed  in  cases  of  extreme  pen), 
while  there  was  any  hope  that  life 
might  be  spared.  I  have  known 
him  faint  with  weariness.  He  was 
very  assiduous  in  his  attentions  to 
Miss  Lejeune ;  not  because  of  any 
attraction  she  bad  for  him,  or  for 
any  fancied  superiority  to  the  poor 
sufferers  around  her ;  he  was  above 
that.  For  me,  this  woman  had 
stronger  forces  of  repulsion  than 
attraction.  The  peculiarly  clear, 
vibrative  voice,  the  occasional 
ripple  of  light  laughter  that  always 
made  themselves  heard  so  much 
farther  than  the    tones  of   other 
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people,  suggested  the  silver  sleisli- 
bells  one  hears  of,  and  I  was  far 
from  indifferent  to  appearances  and 
to  superior  grace.  Yet  there  was 
something  beneath  it  all  that  re- 
pelled me.  No  doubt  life  had  gone 
hardly  with  the  poor  butterfly 
caught  in  the  chill ;  no  doubt  she 
was  miserably  weak,  and  more  de- 
pressed perhaps  than  she  would 
show;  but  how  easy  it  was  amid 
all  to  detect  the  ruling  passion — 
vanity.  How  utterly  barren  her 
nature  was  of  sympathy !  Not  the 
slightest  curiosity  did  she  ever  ex- 
press respecting  her  f ellowHsufferers ; 
she  was  impatient  if,  to  divert  her 
thoughts  from  herself,  we  spoke  of 
them. 

She  received  the  attentions  of 
the  doctors  with  a  coquetry  that 
showed  that  she  could  not  conceive 
of  their  forgetting  for  one  moment 
that  she  was  the  belle  of  the  waixi ; 
a  stray  bird  of  Paradise  among 
brown  bees  and  hedge  sparrows! 
All  the  nurses  found  her  cold  and 
exacting;  but  it  needed  more  than 
that  to  account  for  the  marked  dis- 
like she  evinced  toward  me,  and  for 
my  own  consciousness  that  she  was 
antipathetic  to  myself.  A  vague 
fear  of  her  blended  with  my  feelings, 
which  were  too  confused  for  analysis. 
Still,  I  am  sure  that  the  most  in- 
tuitive nature  could  hardly  have 
divined  my  emotions  by  any  outward 
sign. 

Miss  Lejeune,  however,  was  at 
no  pains  to  conceal  her  aversion  for 
me.  For  her  own  sake,  I  tried  to 
overcome  it ;  but  she  was  not  to  be 
conciliated.  It  was  amusing,  too; 
for  she  seemed  to  think  I  was  as 
much  in  her  power  as  if  I  was  her 
servant,  and  not  the  servant  of  the 
hospital.  She  pretended  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  everything  I  did  for 
her ;  and  would,  in  a  coaxing  but 
injured  tone,  ask  first  one  nurse 
and  then  another  to  do  again  for 
her  what  had  just  been  done  by  me. 


I  could  do  nothing  to  her  satiafae- 
tion ;  not  even  arrange  her  hair,  or 
her  pillows,  or  change  her  position. 

'Thank  you,  you  are  $o  clever, 
and  have  such  a  nice  way,'  she 
would  say  to  some  novice  for  whom 
I  had  been  pushed  aside ;  and  she 
imagined  when  she  did  it  that  I 
must  feel  greatly  mortified.  She 
little  knew  that  her  airs  were  borne 
with  as  the  whims  of  an  invalid; 
and  that,  if  I  had  cared  to  assert 
myself  and  insist  upon  proper  respect 
and  submission,  no  one  there  would 
have  taken  part  with  her  against 
me.  However,  I  simply  ignored 
the  pique,  smiled  at  her,  or  spoke 
soothingly;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  my 
best  efforts,  the  aversion  gathered 
strength  and  depth.  I  have  caught 
a  look  in  her  eyes,  when  she  did 
not  know  that  any  one  noticed  her, 
that  was  almost  deadly ;  yet  strange 
to  say  there  was  mixed  with  it  an 
expression  of  fear.  Why  were  she 
and  I,  strangers  to  each  other,  mu- 
tually afraid  of  each  other  ?  Such 
a  problem  had  never  presented  itself 
to  me  before. 

One  evening  I  was  informed  over 
the  supper-table  that  a  patient  had, 
for  the  first  time,  objected  to  me. 
Miss  Lejeune  had  begged  for  some 
one  else  to  wait  upon  her  during 
my  hours  of  duty.  Being  pressed 
for  her  reasons,  she  had  stated  that 
I  was  uncertain  and  awkward,  and 
that  that  sort  of  thing  always  irri- 
tated her.' 

She  was  spoken  to  very  firmly 
and  pointedly,  for  one  in  her  weak 
state,  and  was  told  that  she  could 
not  have  been  put  in  moi^e  compe- 
tent handf>. 

'Then  give  me  over  to  one  of 
your  incapables,'  she  said,  obstin- 
ately; *only  don't  let  that  Nurse 
Ashton  come  near  me.' 

*  Well,'  I  said,  '  this  proves  the 
truth  of  the  French  proverb  :  "  If 
you  make  yourself  into  a  sheep, 
every  wolf  will  attack    you."      I 
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een  a  great  deal  too  f orbear- 
ith  MisB  Lejeane;  but  give 
r  wish  as  far  as  70a  can.    It 

misfortime  to  be,  for  some 

or  other,  irritatiDg  to  hert 
e  do  not  want  her  to  be  fret- 
bo  a  nervous  fever.' 
Mre  were  not  very  busy,  my 

was  to  some  extent  acted 
Miss  Lejeane  was  not  relieved 
presenoe  altogether,  bnt  she 
a  part.  Weak  as  she  was, 
DSctonsnesB  that  she  had  made 
Etterly  causeless  oomplaint 
t  me,  and  that  I  must  know 
not  in  any  way  embarrass  her 
she  found  me  at  her  bedside, 
haps  it  was  not  bad  for  me  to 
le  sting  of  unmerited  dislike, 
ane  which  nurses  often  have 
iplain  of ;  and,  if  we  escape  it 
bfaer,  we  are  apt  to  imagine 
here  must  be  some  fault  in 
lurse  who  does  not  always 
.  How  appropriate  to  all  who 
from  the  ill-will  of  otherp,  is 
monition  : '  For  consider  Him 
Bndured  such  contradiction  of 
s  against  Himself,  lest  ye  be 
d  and  faint  in  your  minds/ 

poor  invalid  grew  so  much 
that  it  was  not  thought  she 


would  notice  who  had  the  care  of 
her,  and  again  it  fell  to  me  to  per- 
form offices  for  her  that  required 
some  experience.  As  her  weakness 
increased,  her  mind  wandered  more 
and  more.  One  night  I  was  sitting 
beside  a  patient  who  had  been  bled. 
She  slept  peacefully ;  but  very  near, 
in  unquiet  slumber,  lay  Adelaide 
Lejeune,  tossing  from  side  to  side, 
and  muttering  incoherently.  Occa- 
sionally I  went  to  her  to  see  if  there 
was  anything  I  could  do,  for  I  knew 
she  would  not  be  conscious  of  my 
presence. 

*  Keep  her  away  from  me;  keep 
her  away  1 '  she  cried  on  one  occa- 
sion, as  she  grasped  my  hand. 

'  Keep  whom  away,  dear  ?  There 
is  no  one  here  to  trouble  you.' 

'That  Josephine  Ashton,  'Duke 
Ashton's  sister.  What  a  fool  he 
was  1  What  a  temptation  to  any- 
one who  had  wits !  But  I  suppose 
he  suffered,  and  gave  me  something 
to  answer  for.  I  can't  forget  his 
eyes,  and  his  sister  has  them, 
Jo5iephine,  Lilian,  Lilian,  Jose- 
phine ;  how  familiar  he  made  their 
names!' 

Now  the  mystery  was  out ;  this 
was  Cora  Dimisdale. 


NIGHT. 

BY  ELLEN  THORNEYCBOFT  FOWLER. 


ire  daylight's  sunny  hours, 
ht  her  silent  watch  doth  keep, 
lO  birds  and  all  the  flowers 
Are  asleep. 

ng  clouds  with  silver  lining 
•  too  quickly  passed  us  by ; 
Night's    changeless  orbs  are 
lining 

In  the  sky. 

ide  made  the  sunshine  surer, 
1  the  heavens  of  azure  hue ; 
Jie  sky  is  of  a  purer, 
Eicher  blue. 


Afternoon  stretched  calm  before  us. 
None    its    waning    light    could 
mark; 
But  a  deeper  peace  is  o'er  us 
In  the  dark. 

Sunset  told  a  glowing  story, 

With  its  gold  and  crimson  bars ; 
But  thei*e  is  a  higher  glory 
In  the  stars. 

So  beyond  Life's  sunny  hours 

We  shall  reach  a  fairer  height, 
When  to  us  the  birds  and  flowers 
Say  Qood-night. 


i 
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NOTES  ON   CURRENT  SCIENCE. 

BY  THE  REV.  W.  H.  DALLINQBR,  LL.D.,  F.B.S..  ETC. 


Professor  Holden,  Director  of 
the  Lick  ObBervatory,  is  preparing 
an  elaborate  report  upon  the  result 
of  the  observations  made  during  the 
total  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  last 
January.  This  will  be  looked  for 
with  special  interest.  Professor 
Holden  tells  us  that  the  first  result 
of  the  photographs  has  been  to  show 
that  the  characteristic  forms  of  the 
solar  corona  vary  every  eleven 
years,  as  the  sun-spots  and  the 
exhibitions  of  the  aurora  borealis 
vary  in  frequency.  Besides  this 
capital  conclusion,  the  photographs 
enable  us  to  conclude  that  the  so- 
called  polar  rays  of  the  corona  can 
be  traced  all  round  the  sun's  circum- 
ference, even  at  the  equator ;  and 
thus,  that  we  must  consider  these 
*  polar  rays'  as  a  special  typical 
form,  quite  different  from  the  other 
class  of  rays  which  they  resemble  in 
appearance,  but  which  are  only  to 
be  found  associated  with  the  equa- 
torial wings  and  extensions  of  the 
outer  corona.  So  far  as  he  knows,  no 
photograph  of  the  corona  has  traced 
these  wings  further  from  the  centre 
than  fifty  minutes  of  arc.  To  that 
distance  they  seem  to  be  convergent, 
and  to  indicate  that  they  quickly 
come  to  an  end.  Mr.  Barnard's 
photographs,  however,  show  faint 
extensions  as  far  as  seventy-five 
minutes  of  arc,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  outer  corona,  instead  of 
quickly  terminating,  must  extend 
far  into  space.  The  pictures  show 
this  divergent  outer  extension  in  a 
form  like  that  of  a  fan,  or  like  the 
open  mouth  of  a  trumpet.  This,  of 
course,  indicates  that  the  outer 
corona  is  in  the  shape  of  a  huge 
disc,  surrounding  the  whole  sun, 
with  its  outer  rim  much  deeper  than 
its  inner  one.  In  fact,  if  the  sun 
were  surrounded  by  a  ring  of 
meteorites,  the  appearances  would 


be  much  the  same  as  in  the  photo- 
graphs. In  two  photographs  the 
outer  corona  is  distinctly  defined  as 
far  as  the  95'  circle,  and  may  be 
indistinctly  traced  as  far  as  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  minutes  res- 
pectively. 

From  some  investigations  made 
by  Professor  Stahl,  on  the  use  of 
secretions  to  plants,  the  conclwRion 
is  reached  that  these  secretioDs,  in 
many  plants,  serve  to  protect  the 
plants  against  animals.  Thus^  tan- 
nin was  found  to  be  objectionable  to 
slugs,  slices  of  carrot  dipped  in  its 
solution  remaining  untouched  bj 
them.  Plants  containing  add 
oxalates  of  potash,  such  as  sorrelt 
rhubarb  and  begonias,  were  eaten 
with  avidity  by  slugs  when  this  salt 
was  removed,  although  previously 
they  would  not  touch  the  plants, 
nor  would  they  attack  carrot  soaked 
in  a  solution  of  the  salt.  In  helle- 
bore, the  vegetable  poison  present 
appears  to  act  as  a  protective  agent. 
M.  Stahl  also  points  out  that  the 
incrustations  of  carbonate  of  lime 
on  saxifrages,  and  the  siliceous  coat- 
ing on  grasses,  etc.,  and  the  raphides 
in  plants,  have  a  similar  protective 
duty ;  since  if  these  be  removed,  the 
leaves,  etc.,  are  speedily  attacked  by 
slugs.  Essential  oils,  such  as  those 
of  rue,  herb  Robert  and  acorns, 
calamus,  are  also  repulsive  to  slugs. 
This  idea  receives  confirmation  from 
the  well-known  fact  that  cattle  win 
not  touch  the  common  buttercup  in 
its  fresh  state,  although  they  eat  it 
readily  when  dried,  and  that 
colchicum  is  always  left  untouched 
by  them.  Nevertheless,  the  pepper- 
mint, and,  occasionally,  even  the 
aconite,  is  eaten  in  London  gardens 
by  the  common  cabbage  moth. 

Professor  W.  Crookes,  one  of  the 
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looomplished  spectroBoopkts 
lemigtfly  has  been  for  some 
Dgaged  in  the  endeavour  to 
r  a  substance,  or  group  of 
toee,  simpler  than  what  are 
own  asthe  chemical  elementSy 
ntanoes  that  have  not  hither- 
.  shown  to  be  compound.  He 
that  the  i^)ectroscope  enables 
peer  into  the  very  heart  of 
In  the  extent  of  its  graflp, 
(  varied  applicability,  it  sur- 
the  teleecopey  and,  at  least, 
the  microscope.  The  astro- 
uses  it  in  studying  the 
il  composition  and  physical 
m  of  the  sun  and  the  stars  as 
r  were  within  touch.  The 
it  and  physiologist  find  the 
scope  of  value  in  studying 
lations  of  animal  and  vege- 
issues  and  fluids.  In  terree- 
lemistry  the  spectroscope  has 
r  led    to    the    discovery    of 


several  hitherto  unknown  elements; 
and  Drs.  Gladstone  and  Russell,  in 
this  country,  have  recently  shown 
that  a  study  of  absorption  spectra 
gives  very  interesting  results.  In 
his  investigation  of  the  rare  earths, 
Prof.  Crookes  had  endeavoured  to 
reduce  their  number,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, by  a  searching  examination  of 
their  properties,  but  found  that  the 
task  was  very  complicated.  By 
using  a  specially-constructed  binocu- 
lar spectroscope,  he  is  assured  that 
didymium  is  not  indivisible.  It  is 
evident  that  chemists  have  not  yet 
reached  the  '  bed-rock.'  At  present 
we  must  wait  for  further  light,  and 
open  a  *  suspense  account.'  It  be- 
comes more  and  more  probable  that 
between  the  primitive  atom  and  the 
molecule  there  is  a  gradation  of  ag- 
gregates of  varying  complexity,  and 
that  theee  aggregates  have  been 
mistaken  for  the  elemental  atoms. 


GOD'S  WORK,  AND  HIS  WORKERS. 


^ODIST  MISSIONS  IN  FRANCE. 

lev.   William   Gibson,  B.A., 
t  issued  his  Annual  Report, 

on  the  whole,   is  very  en- 
ing.     At  St.   Ouen  and  St. 

there  has  been  steadv  pro- 
he  congregation  at  the  former 

having  doubled.  Lively  and 
tended  Children's  meetings 
special  and  most  encouraging 
)  of  the  work,  though  most  of 
rls  and  boys  are  taken  away 
tetestant  influence  just  when 
d  sown  seems  likely  to  become 
L  The  recently  -  opened 
I  at  Batignolles  is  spoken  of 
ir  chief  succes&'  The  Mis- 
r  Restaurant  connected  with 
doubt  greatly  adding  to  its 
rity  and  usefulness. 
n  Rouen,  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
il,  B.D.,  sends  the  following 

» 

Ronen    scheme   is  a  solid  fact, 
ally,  socially,  and  spiritually,  its 


realization  has  surpassed  onr  most  san- 
guine expectations.  Financially,  only 
two  years  ago  we  had  not  a  pennyworth 
of  landed  property  in  Rouen,  now  we  are 
possessed  of  property  which,  when  paid 
for,  is  fully  worth  six  thousand  pounds. 
The  rents  of  shop  and  flat,  with  the 
saving  of  rent  for  dwelling-house,  chapel, 
and  reading-rooms,  make  the  station 
practically  self-supporting.  Every  hun- 
dred pounds  paid  off  the  capital  sum 
brings  in  four  pounds  rent  to  the  Circuit. 
If  we  could  at  once  clearoff  three  thousand 
pounds,  the  Rouen  Circuit  would  Ije  en- 
tirely self-supporting,  the  income  would 
be  sufficient  to  meet  the  annual  instal- 
ments due  to  the  municipality  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  freehold  site,  besides  supply- 
ing the  annual  Circuit  expenses,  and  thus 
leave  absolutely  free  the  present  g^nU>, 
of  about  j6300,  for  work  in  other  direc- 
tions. Further,  when  the  last  instalment 
to  the  municipality  is  paid,  we  have 
another  XlOO  a  year  set  free.  Socially, 
our  standing  in  this  town  is  completely 
altered ;  we  are  a  recognised  power. 
Formerly  it  was  requisite  to  print  and  dis- 
tribute hundreds  of  invitations  in  the 
streets,  to  fill  our  little  mission  halls; 
now  it  is  only  necessary  to  light  the  gas 
and  commence  own  service  to   draw   a 
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crowded  audience.  Our  Snnday-evening 
congregation  is  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  all  classes,  whose  respectful  at- 
tention to  the  Ck)spel  is  equal  to  what 
might  be  found  in  any  of  our  English 
chapels.  The  average  attendance  amounts 
to  two  hundred,  and  nearly  every  Sunday 
large  numbers  are  denied  access  for  want 
of  further  room.  The  municipal  authori- 
ties view  our  work  with  evident  pleasure, 
and  are  not  slow  to  give  expressions  of 
approval.  Whereas  formerly  we  were 
looked  upon  as  mere  foreign  adventurers, 
we  are  now  regarded  as  one  of  the  settled 
Protestant  Churches.' 

The  work  at  Havre,  under  the 
charge  of  the  Eev.  G.  WhelptoD, 
M.A.,  is  prosperous.  Mr.  Gibson 
is  now  nearly  one  thousand  pounds 
out  of  pocket  on  account  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  Mission 
under  his  direction.  Surely  the 
Methodist  people,  ever  ready  to 
support  good  work  in  difficult  places, 
will  not  fail  to  give  increasing  help 
to  our  friend,  who  has  so  long,  so 
bravely,  and  so  self-sacrificingly 
devoted  his  life  to  France. 


two  to  Ck>mmon  Lodging-houses ;  two  to 
Builders  on  Public  Works  and  Navvies ; 
six  to  Omnibus  and  Tramcar  Men;  dx 
to  Bailway  Men  (whilst  several  other 
missionaries  give  a  portion  of  their  tiiiis 
to  Railway  Men);  four  to  Post-Office 
Employ^;  one  to  the  Cil^  Police;  two 
to  the  Metropolitan  Police  (whilst  many 
of  the  mi£sionaries  give  a  portion  of 
their  time  to  the  Metropolitan  Police); 
twenty-five  to  Public-houses  and  Ooffee- 
shops ;  two  to  Hotels  and  Clubs  ;  two  to 
Soldiers  in  London  and  Woolwich ;  one 
to  Theatre  Employ^ ;  four  to  the  Welsh ; 
six  to  Workhouses  and  Infirmaries ;  and 
one  to  Gipsies.' 

The  public-house  missionaries  re- 
port a  great  improvement  in  the  moral 
and  religious  tone  of  publicans  and 
their  employ^.  Many  conversions 
annually  result  from  this  branch  of 
the  mission.  The  mission  to  Gab> 
men  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  most  fruitful  in  good 
results.  Out  of  the  15^100  licensed 
cabmen  in  London,  5,000  are 
teetotalers  and  1,000  are  regular 
communicants. 


THE  LONDON  CITY  MISSION, 

This  admirable  organization  con- 
tinues its  gracious  work  with  unre- 
mitting zeal  and  increasing  success. 
Comparatively  few  people  know  how 
varied  the  field  of  the  City  Mission 
is.  In  addition  to  its  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  men  employed  in 
ordinary  districts,  there  are  one  hun- 
dred and  five  devoted  to  special  ser- 
vice. It  is  interesting  to  read  the 
list  of  the  various  classes  amongst 
whom  they  work : 

*  Missionaries  engaged  in  special  work 
are  distributed  as  follows  :  three  to  the 
Bakers ;  six  to  the  Day  and  Night  Cab- 
men ;  two  to  Canal  Boatmen  ;  one  to  the 
Chelsea  Pensioners;  three  to  Coachmen 
and  Grooms ;  three  to  the  Docks ;  one  to 
Drovers  in  Islington ;  four  to  Factories 
(whilst  many  other  missionaries  devote  a 
portion  of  their  time  to  Factory  work) ; 
one  to  the  Fire  Brigade  ;  fourteen  to  the 
French,  Germans,  Italians,  Spaniards, 
Asiatics,  Africans,  Jews,  and  Foreign 
Sailors  in  the  Docks ;  three  to  HospitaU ; 


THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 

We  have  several  times  called  at- 
tention to  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children, 
which,  under  the  able  and  untiring 
superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Benja- 
min Waugh,  has  done  so  much  to 
arouse  public  attention  to  the  awful 
sufferings  of  little  children  at  the 
hands,  too  often,  of  their  parents  or 
guardians.  Mr.  Waugh  has  re- 
cently issued  a  review  of  the  work 
of  the  past  ^ve  years,  which  shows 
at  once  how  much  required  to  be 
done,  and  how  necessary  it  was  that 
the  work  should  be  undertaken  by 
some  central  organization.  The 
pamphlet  is  exceedingly  painful 
reading,  and  the  cases  mentioned  are 
of  a  most  shocking  character.  So 
little  practical  and  intelligent  inter- 
est has  been  taken  in  this  branch 
of  philanthropy,  that  it  was  a  com- 
paratively easy  matter  for  children 
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ire  in  the  way^  or  whose  lives 
isuxed,  to  be  put  oat  of  the 
itQ  Mr.  Waugh  took  ap  their 
ind  made  the  law  a  terror  to 
Thifl    work  is  seoond 


in  importanee  to  no  phUanthropie 
effort  of  the  day.  All  information 
ooncemisg  it  can  be  obtained  at  the 
officee  of  tiie  Society,  7  and  8,  Har- 
pur-street,  Theobald's- road,  London. 


APERS    APROPOS    OP   THE    THIRD    JUBILEE    OP 

WESLEYAN-MBTHODISM. 

s  Wssustan-Methodist  DocntiNB  of  the  Ghbistian  Pastorate. 

BY  THB  EDITOR. 


octrine  of  the  Christian  Taa- 
held  in  common  by  the  Wes- 
kiethodist  Connexion  through- 
he  world,*  and  by  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
|iont  the  world,  has  of  late 
Bsailed  with  deq)erate  deter- 
ion  by  those  who  wish  to  Eee 
pm-Methodism  something  far 
bhan  it  is  or  has  been  through 
ndred  and  fifty  years  of  its 
i-honoured  history.  It  is 
bat  in  no  way  can  this  change 
effectively  and  siunmarily  ac- 
Ished,  as  by  drawing  or  driving 
yan-Methodism  to  abandon  the 
oe  of  the  Christian  Pastorate 
it  has  derived  from  the  New- 
nent,  in  favour  of  one  or  other 
e  conflicting  theories  which 
e  from  New-Testament  pre- 
nd  precedent. 

question  necessarily  arises : 
are  to  disown  the  doctrine  of 
ihristian  Pastorate  which  is 
lied   in  our  doctrinal  Stand- 

flolemnly  re  -  affirmed  at 
successive  stage  in  the  natu- 
id  Providential  development 
:  economy,  and  embedded  in 
try  bond-timber  of  our  Church- 
ure  and  administration,  which 
le  current  and  conflicting 
es  are  we  to  put  in  its  place  ? 
re  to  adopt  the  theory,  and, 
nently,  the  platform,  of  any 


one  of  the  younger  and  smaller 
Methodist  Bodies?  For  be  it  re- 
membered, their  several  hypotheses 
of  the  Pastorate  and  of  Church- 
government  generally  are  so  widely 
apart,  that  all  attempts  at  coales- 
cence between  any  two  of  them, 
however  earnestly  and  ably*  con- 
ducted, have  signally  failed.  Surely 
we  shall  want  to  know  for  what  we 
are  abandoning  our  Weeleyan  Church 
principles  which,  as  the  Handbook 
demonistrateSi  rest  firm  and  plumb 
on  the  living  rock  of  Scripture  truth. 
Assuredly,  Wesleyan  -  Methodists 
will  want  to  know :  (1)  What  is  to 
be  our  new  doctrine  of  the  Ptotor- 
ate  ?  ( 2  )  On  what  New-Testament 
grounds  does  it  rest?  (3)  What 
great  practical  advantage  would  be 
secured  by  the  speedy  unsettlement 
of  the  settlement  of  1877,  and  the 
thrusting  aside  of  our  doctrinal 
Standards  ? 

Any  one  who  does  not  shrink 
from  the  spectacle  of  the  sea  of  un- 
certainty into  which  they  drift 
who,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Chris- 
tian Pastorate,  let  slip  the  stout 
cable  of  straightforward  interpre- 
tation of  Holy  Writ,  on  a  subject 
so  vital  to  the  well-being  of  the 
Church — should  read  a  Symposiwa 
on  Pastoral  Authority ^  its  Nature 
and  Limits,  with  Special  Reference 
to  the  Methodist  Ministry^   in  the 


UM  been  expressly  and  emphatically  reaffirmed  by  our  brethren  in  Australia, 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  within  the  last  few  years. 
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four  numbers  of  the  remarkably 
able  Primitive-Methodist  Qtmrterly 
Review  for  1888.  In  this  Sympo- 
Bium,  chosen  Eepresentatives  of  the 
Primitive-MsthodistSy  the  j^ew  Con- 
neadon,  the  Free  Methodists,  and  the 
Bible  Christicms  tfi^e  part.  The 
Paper  by  the  Primitive-Methodist 
BepresentativOy  the  Bev.  J.  D. 
Thompson,  is  marked  by  scholarship 
and  smartness.  He  begins  by  ex- 
amining the  leading  New-Testament 
pajBsiges  on  the  subject.  This  he 
accomplishes  in  a  masterly  manner, 
evincing  a  very  rare  exegetic  gift. 
His  exposition  of  these  passages  is  an 
admirable  specimen  of  exegetic  work- 
manshipy  as  deft  as  it  is  honest.  But 
it  leads  him  with  inevitable  directness 
to  the  very  doctrine  of  the  Pastorate 
set  forth  in  Weslej's  Notes  on  the 
New  Testament.  He  does  much  more 
than  admit,  he  demonstrates,  the 
identity  of  that  doctrine  with  the 
teaching  of  the  New-Testament. 
He  therefore  sets  himself  to  get  rid 
of  all  New-Testament  authority  on 
this  point ;  although  he  had  started 
with  the  engagement  to  discuss  the 
subject  'on  strictly  Scriptural  lines 
of  evidence '  (p.  258).  But  now  he 
pours  contempt  on  his  own 
fine  God-given  exegetical  endow- 
ment, nick  -  naming  it  *  text- 
mongering.'  He  disposes  of  all  such 
words  as  'stewards,'  'stewardship,' 
and '  overseers/  as  applied  to  pastors 
in  the  New  Testament;  and  such 

teicts  as  :  '  Tend  the  flock  of  God 

taking  the  oversight  thereof/  etc.,  as 
well  as  the  passages  which  dis- 
tinctly make  pastoral  rule  analogous 
to  parental  rule,  by  this  curt  con- 
trivance :  '  They  are  for  the  infancy, 
the  pupilage  of  the  Churches.'  And 
yet  he  glories  in  the  fact  that '  the 
Primitive-Methodists  were  at  the 
beginning  under  no  paternal  or 
pastoral  house-rule,'  but  *  were 
"  dragged  up,"  rather  than  pastorally 
trained,  ruled  and  guided.'  Of 
course,  this  implies  that  the  rude 


and  unschooled  hill-men,  moor- 
men,  artisans  and  agricultural 
labourers  of  Staffordshire,  Cheshire, 
and  Derbyshire,  whom  Hugh  Bourne 
evangelized,  were  in  a  vastly  higher 
state  of  intellectual  development| 
culture  and  spirituality,  than  the 
highly  intellectual  Greeks,  Bomans, 
and  Hebrews,  to  whom  the  pro- 
foundly and  delicately  argumenta- 
tive Epistles  to  the  Bomans^  Corin- 
thians, Ephesians,  Hebrews^  eta, 
were  originally  addressed.  Any 
school-girl  who  has  passed  in  Paley's 
Hora:  PavlincB  could  correct  this 
preposterous  assumption. 

His  next  task  is  to  dispoee  of 
Hebrews  xiii.  17  :  'Obey  them  that 
have  the  rule  over  you,  and  submit 
to  them  :  for  they  watch  in  behalf 
of  your  souls,  as  they  that  shall  give 
account '  (B.Y.).  This  he  summarily 
dismisses  as  '  a  proof  that  the  en- 
croachments of  human  power  over 
God's  heritage  had  already  begun 
even  under  the  very  eyes  of  the 
Apostles.'  He  thus,  of  course,  reduoep 
the  grand  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
from  an  inspired  authoritative  reve- 
lation into  an  ecclesiastical  figment. 
Not  that  the  Primitive-Methodist 
Bepresentative  denies  a  distinction 
between  '  rulers '  and  '  ruled  *  in  the 
Christian  Church ;  no,  he  makes  the 
multitude  the  'rulers/  and  the 
ministers  the  '  ruled.'  Nay,  despite 
all  his  compassion  for  the  spiritual 
and  intellectual '  infancy '  of  the  con- 
verts of  Pentecost  and  the  disciples 
in  the  great  Greek  and  Boman 
cities,  he  peremptorily  maintains — 
in  defence  of  his  contention  that '  the 
laymen '  should  rule  their  pastors — 
the  following  dictum  :  '  In  the  appre- 
hension and  development  of  the 
broader  ideas  of  the  Gospel  the 
laymen  were  in  advance  even  of 
the  Apostles '(p.  273).  This  is  in- 
sisted on  with  all  the  dogmatizing 
superficiality  of  German  Bationalism. 

But  the  Primitive  -  Methodist 
Symposiast  fiiids  himself  brought  up 
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by  the  unoontrovertible  axiom  :  '  A 
pastor's  rights  must,  of  course,  be 
oo-ezteiisive  with  his  responsibilities  t 
the  latter  are  the  measure  of  the 
focniar.'  (See  Handhook^  p.  12), 
and  the  necessary  deduction:  'A 
pastot^s  special  responsibilities  can 
hj  no  means  be  discharged  without 
qiecial  authority  and  special  recog- 
mzed  rights.'  Finding  it  impossible 
to  take  this  impregnable  position,  be 
does  his  best  to  turn  it.  This  he 
aeoamplishes  in  the  only  possible 
way :  rather  than  allow  a  pastor  any 
special  rights  or  authority,  he  bluntly 
denies  that  a  pastor  has  any  spedal, 
reqxmsifailities  whatever.  He  makes 
pastoral  responsibility  to  bo  '  a  ficti- 
tious re^)onsibiUty '  (p.  268).  He 
affirms :  *  The  only  r^  authority, 
in  a  word,  is  not  that  of  office,  but  of 
personality  as  antecedent  to  office.' 
In  support  of  this  he  adduces  two 
passages :  2  Timothy  i.  7  :  '  God 
ga?e  us  not  the  spirit  of  fearf ulness ; 
but  of  power  and  love  and  sobering.' 
How  strange  that  the  very  word 
*. sobering '  did  not  remind  him  of 
the  parallel  and  illustrative  pads- 
age,  Romans  xii.  3  :  '  I  say ....  to 
every  man  that  is  among  you,  not 
to  think  of  himself  more  highly  than 
he  ought  to  think,  but  to  think 
soberly.'  It  is  of  his  own  '  person- 
ality,' '  himstXf^  that  the  Church 
officer  is  admonished  '  to  think  so- 
berly.' 

Ajiothertezton  which  Mr.  Thomp- 
son relies  is  St.  Paul's  declaration : 
^Inasmuch  as  I  am  the  Apostle  of 
the  entiles,  I  magnify  mine  office.' 
And  he  positively  makes  the  humble 
Apostle  to  mean :  I,  by  the  gifts 
and  graces  of  '  my  personality  ante- 
cedent to  office,'  confer  upon  that 
office  whatever  dignity  or  authority 
it  may  seem  to  possess.  And  this 
from  the  very  Paul  who  says  : '  /  am 
not  worthy  to  be  called  an  Apostle.' 
*  Putting  me  into  the  ministry,  who 
was  before  a  blasphemer,'  etc. 
'  Unto  me,  who  am  less  than  the 


leael  ofaU  ininte,  is  this  grace  given 
that  t  should  preach,'  etc.  On  the 
strength  of  this  Mr.  Thompson  be^ 
comes  histrionic,  almost  hysterical, 
and  exclaims :  '  Hands  off;  I  am  re- 
sponsible for  my  own  soul;  stand 
out  of  my  sunshine,  if  you  please ' 
(p.  268). 

One  cannot  but  wonder  what  sort 
of  a  Presidential  Charge  this  Primi- 
tive-Methodist pastor  would  deliver 
to  young  ministers,  if  his  talents, 
despite  his  exegetic  aberrations, 
should  lift  him  to  the  Presidential 
chair.  According  to  his  theory,  the 
Charge  should  be  addressed,  not  to 
the  pastors,  but  to  the  people ;  and 
what  more  fitting  text  could  be  found 
than  Colossians  iv.  1  :  'Masters, 
give  unto  your  servants  that  which 
is  just  and  equal ;  knowing  that  ye 
also  have  a  Master  in  heaven '  9  In 
any  case,  no  prayer  on  behalf  of  the 
newly-admitted  probationer  could 
be  more  appropriate  than  that  which 
was  offered  by  a  sympathetic  York- 
shireman,  after  a  very  nervous  can- 
didate had  got  through  bis  trial- 
sermon  :  '  Lord,  give  him  a  good 
concate  of  hisself.'  Of  course,  this 
theory  of  the  Pastoral  office  makes 
it    a  mere  pedestal  or   perch   for 

*  personality  antecedent  to  office ; ' 
and  reduces  Chiuxjh-government  to 
little  more  than  a  contest  of  person- 
alities— a  trial  of  strength  between 
the  single  personality  of  the  pastor 
and  the  aggregate  personalities  of 
the  people.  To  find  a  fitting  motto 
for  this  hypothesis  one  has  only  to 
alter  a  few  words  in  Bob  Boy's 
maxim,  as  rendered  by  Words- 
worth : 

*  The  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan, 
That  he  should  rule  who  has  the  power, 
And  they  refist  who  can.' 

On  this  showing,  no  minister  in 
Christendom  has  so  good  a  right  to 
the  title  *  Parson '  as  a  Primitive- 
Methodist    minister ;    that    word 


2n 
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beiog  only  a  comiption  of  the  word 
•peraon.'* 

Dr.  Watts  is  the  worthy  Repre- 
sentative of    the  Methodist  New- 
Connexion.     His  scholarly  and  well- 
written  paper  breathes,  on  the  whole, 
a    fine    Christian   spirit,   notwith- 
standing a  tinge  of  cynical  bitter- 
ness against  the  Parent  Body.     He 
trencluintly  exposes  the  '  absurdity ' 
of  Mr.  lliompson's  dogma  of  the 
Christian  Pastorate.     The  restric- 
tions on  pastoral  rule,  which  he  and 
Mr.  Thompson  deduce  from  Scrip- 
ture, are  identical  with  those  which 
are  fully  brought  out  in  the  Hand- 
book,  e.g. :  *  Not  arbitrary  or  abso- 
lute ;  not  A;tn^ship  or  lardahi^p ;  but 
spiritual  sbewfurdship  or  house-rule. 
The  Christian  pastor  is  the  house- 
father of  his  people,  his  duty  being 
that  of  providing,  protecting,  over- 
seeriog,  regulating,  order-keeping,' 
etc.  (p.    11).     *  Pastoral    power  is 
distinctly  described    as    leaderBhip, 
in  contrast  to  lordship*  (p.    13). 
'  A   firm  as  well  as  yentle  parental 
or  fatherly  element  must  always  be 
recognizable   in  pastoral   rule .... 
Here  ruling  and  care-takiog  are  sy- 
nonymous '  (ib.). 

Dr.  Watts  frankly  admits  that 
'  pastors '  are  *  for  the  government 
of  the  Church.'  He  also  reckons 
among  the  duties  of  the  Christian 
presbyter  *to  "rule  over"  the 
Church.'  <  He  affirms  that  the 
*  authority  and  power '  of  a  Christian 
minister  is  as  real  as  that  of  *a 
mayor  of  a  city,'  where  'behind 
all '  {personal  power)  *  is  the  power 
of  lata,  with  idl  its  forces  and  re- 
sources . .  ,  .So  in  the  Christian 
Church*  (pp.  288—9).  Again, 
'  Christian  ministers  are  spoken  of 
as  rulers.'  *  If  the  ministry  be  a 
Divine  institution,  as  we  hold,  then 


the  authority  it  possesses  oomes 
from  God.'  All  this  Is  as  poie 
Wesleyan  doctrine  as  it  is  New- 
Testament  doctrine.  But  Dr.  Watts 
thinks  that  all  this  Scriptural  right 
of  rule  is  fully  met  by  the  right 
*  to  preside  over  the  Christian  assem- 
blies,' and  'to  exerdse  a  general 
superintendence  in  religious  things 
over  the  Christian  Society.'  He 
denies  to  the  Pastorate  any  special 
charge  over  the  purity  either  of  the 
doctrinal  teaching  of  the  members 
of  its  own  brotherhood,  or  over  the 
Christian  character  and  conduct  of 
that  brotherhood  and  the  rest  of  the 
Church.  He  refers,  'for  a  full  ex- 
position of  the  principles  of  the 
Methodist  New  -  Connexion, ....  to 
the  third  and  fourth  chapters  in  the 
Jubilee  Volume*  In  no  respects  do 
the  Church  '  principles '  there  laid 
down  diverge  from  (those  of  Wes- 
leyan-Methodism,  except  on  two 
most  important  points.  The  Jubilee 
Volume  demands  for  ministers,  '  the 

power, as  ministers, to  dedare,  on 

every  subject,  both  the  mind  of  Christ 
and  the  conventional  regulations  of 
the  community,  and  to  urge  obedi- 
ence thereto  by  exhortation  and 
command'  (p.  146.)  But  after 
that,  he  has  no  more  that  ho  can 
do.  His  whole  right  and  duty, 
according  to  both  the  Jubilee 
Volume  and  Dr.  Watts,  is  to  carry 
out  the  decision  of  the  meeting, 
whether  in  accordance  with  'the 
mind  of  Christ'  and  'the  regula- 
tions of  the  community'  or  not. 
The  pastor  suddenly  drops  from  the 
judicial  bench  into  the  mere  agent 
or  executioner  of  the  meeting's  will. 
The  minister  having  *  commanded^ 
them,  they,  in  their  turn,  'com- 
mand '  him,  with  this  difference : 
they  may  please  themselves  whether 


*  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  say  that  we  have  received  communications  from  more 
than  one  Primitive-Methodist  minister,  expressing  a  strong  and  total  dissent  from 
these  wild  notions  of  the  Christian  Pastorate.     An  eminent  Primitive-Methodist 
minister  writes  to  as :  *  You  have  done  good  service  to  the  whole  of  Methodism. 
think  yOQ  hold  the  field.* 
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or  not  thej  obey  his  oomm»nd ;  he 
mMtt  obey  their  oommand,  even 
thoogh  it  be  the  very  reversal  of  his 

OWD. 

In  ftll  civilized  jorisprudenoe,  as 
in  the  Wesleyan-Hethodist  polity, 
the  competent  and  appointed  ofE- 
cialwhoee  duty  it  is  to  lay  down 
the  law,  and  deliver  the  charge  to 
the  jury,  also  pronoances  the  sen- 
tence due,  according  to  the  law,  to 
the  crime  of  which  the  jury  have 
found  an  accused  man  guilty.  And 
no  Congregational  minister,  who 
kuowB  what  is  implied  in  hi»ex-officio 
and  permanent  Chairmanship  of  all 
church-meetings,  would  consent  to  so 
much  as  even  ptU  to  the  meeting  any 
resolution  which,  in  his  judgment, 
was  not  in  accordance  either  with 
*  the  mind  of  Christ,'  or  '  the  regu- 
lations of  the  community/  What 
is  the  use,  or  what  the  sense,  of  his 
law -stating  and  law  -  expounding 
function,  backed  by  his  right  to 
<  command,'  if  the  meeting  can  at 
will  set  him  and  the  law  at  defi- 
ance f  And  so  of  the  other  points 
in  which  the  Methodist  New-Con- 
nexion differs  from  the  Wesleyan- 
Methodist,  whilst  yet  holding  a  doc- 
trine of  valid,  veritable  Pastoral  re- 
sponsibility, 'authority,  and  power/ 

The  paper  of  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Mather,  the  Representative  of  the 
Methodist  Free  Churches,  is  genial 
and  respectful,  notwithstanding  its 
cheap  declamation  against '  Sacerdo- 
talism,' etc. ;  which,  as  the  Bible- 
Christian  Eepresentative  reminds 
him,  is  altogether  out  of  place  in  a 
Methodist  Symposium,  the  Wesley- 
an-Methodists  being  quite  as  free 
from,  and  quite  as  opposed  to.  Sa- 
cerdotalism as  any  smaller  and 
younger  Methodist  community.  But 
Mr.  Mather  gives  up  in  despair  any 
attempt  to  reconcile  bis  theory  of 
the  Pastoral  office  with  New-Teeta- 
ment  precept  and  precedent.  With 
a  novel  kind  of  Protestantism,  he 
'  protests '  against  making  the  New- 


Testament  the  sole  standard  of 
appeal.  like  the  Roman  Catholics, 
he  makes  the  Bible  a  mere  point  of 
departure.  He  adopts  a  doctrine  of 
development  in  no  wise  diirerent  from 
that  of  Cardinal  Newman,  excepting 
that,  each  developing  in  the  direc- 
tion which  he  personally  prefers,  the 
one  develops  into  Priestism,  the  other 
into  democracy.  Our  Free-Metho- 
dist brother  assigns  to  *  history '  the 
self-same  function  which  Roman 
Catholics  assign  to  tradition :  that 
of  over- ruling  the  plain,  straight- 
forward sense  of  Scripture.  And  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he 
treats  history  no  better  than  he 
treats  Revelation ;  taking  note  only 
of  those  historical  facts  which  seem 
to  favour  his  own  theory,  whilst 
treating  all  others  as  if  they  had 
never  happened ;  just  as  all  Scripture 
that  looks  in  his  direction  is  taken 
to  be  as  valid  and  vital  as  it  ever  was, 
whereas  every  New-Testament  pre- 
cedent and  precept  becomes  obsolete 
the  moment  it  discountenances  the 
Free-Methodist  hypothesis. 

The  Bible-Christian  Representa- 
tive is  far  more  fair  and  friendly 
than  the  rest  towards  the  Parent 
Body.  But  even  he  is  not  content 
with  the  arbitrament  of  the  Bible. 
He  assumes  a  '  broader  and  more 
philosophic  attitude'  (p.  491).  So 
long  as  the  Bible -Christian  adheres 
to  the  Bible,  his  position  is  secure 
and  his  *  attitude  '  digniiied.  But 
when  he  poses  in  a  *  broader  and 
more  philosophic  attitude,'  he  cuts  a 
a  very  different  figure.  lie  limits 
his  philosojMc  brecvdih  to  Protestant 
communities,  expressly  including 
'  Plymouth  IBrethrenism,'  which  re- 
jects the  Pastorate  altogether.  But 
this  is  not  ^philosophic'  breadth. 
And  Protestantism  itself  is  not  a 
philosophy ^  but  a  religion  ;  which  is 
'  the  Bible  and  the  Bible  alone.' 
How  can  a  broad  philosophy  exclude 
such  intellects  as  Newman,  Pascal, 
and  Aquinas,  whilst   including  the 

n2 
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mutually  ezcluding  frequenters  of 
this  or  that  Mron  room'?  This  is 
not  a  question  of  breadth  or  ofphHoa- 
ophy^  but  of  New-Testament  autho- 
rity. 

For  which  of  these  conflicting 
hypotheses  are  we  to  exchange  the 
Weeleyan-Methodist  doctrine  of  the 
Pastorate  ?  And  what  other  mea- 
suring-rod of  pastoral  responsibility 
and  right  are  we  to  substitute  for 
that  of  Holy  Scripture  ? 

Another  consideration  will   not 
be  without  weight  on  the  minds  of 
Wesleyan-Methodists.      Should  we 
abandon  the  doctrine  of  the  Pasto- 
rate embodied  in  our  standards  and 
our    successive    settlements   up  to 
1877,  in  favour  of  the  theory  pre- 
ferred by  one  or  other  of  the  smaller 
Methodist  Bodies,  we    should,  by 
that  act,  detach  ourselves  in  doctrine 
from  the  immense  Methodist  Episco- 
pal  Church  of  America,   which   is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  most  potent 
factor  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
great  Republic  of  the  West.     Its 
doctrine  of  the  Pastorate  is  identi- 
cal with  ours,  being  derived  from 
the  same  source — the  New  Testa- 
ment— through    John  Wesley,  the 
common  founder  of  the  two  great 
bodies  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
But  its  doctrine,  as  embodied  in  its 
institutions,  is  far  'higher.'     The 
power  of  our  President,  which  lasts 
only  a  year,  is  small  indeed  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Methodist 
bishops  of  America ;  whilst  the  lay- 
element  in  the  British  Representa- 
tive Conference  is  much  larger  than 
in  that  of  Republican  America. 

With  us,  the  number  of  ministers 
and  laymen  is  exactly  equal :  240 
ministers,  240  laymen ;  whilst  the 
America]!  Conference  almost  re- 
verses the  proportions  of  the  Primi- 
tive -  Methodist  Conference,  com- 
prising well-nigh  two-thirds  minis- 
ters to  one-third  laymen — 133  laymen 
to  222  ministers.  On  crucial  ques- 
tions, however,  they  put  themselves 


on  the  same  plane  with  us  by  the  very 
doubtfulexpedientof  vothig  by  orders, 

A  deadly  onslaught  on  the  Wes- 
leyan-Methodist    doctrine     of    the 
Pastorate  was  also  made  by .  The 
Christian  World  in  its    first  issue 
for  the  current  year.     It  is  meant 
to    be    a    crushing    condemnation 
of    the    Wesleyan   Handbook;   but 
is,  in  truth,  a  most  powerful  testi- 
mony in  its  favour ;  a  testimony  all 
the  more  powerful  as  coming  from 
an  undisguised  enemy.  For  so  far  are 
the   drawer-up    of  the    Handbook^ 
and    the    Committee,    from    being 
charged  with  not  carrying  out  the 
instructions  of  the  Conference,  or  of 
shirking  or  scamping  their   work, 
the  head  and  front  of  their  offend- 
ing is  the  fidelity  and  fearlessness  and 
force  with  which  the  Handbook  sets 
forth  the  true  Wesleyan-Methodist 
doctrine  of  the  Pastorate,  and  demon- 
strates its  identity  with  that  of  the 
New    Testament.      The    Christian 
World  does  not  attempt  to  deny,  does 
not  affect  to  doubt,  that  the  doctrine 
set  forth  in  the  Handbook  is  the 
veritable    doctrine    of     Wesleyan- 
Metbodism.     It  does  not  even  at- 
tempt to  deny,  it  does  not  affect 
to  doubt,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Handbook  is    the  doctrine  of    the 
New  Testament.     On  the  contrary, 
its  quarrel  is  with  the  New-Testa- 
ment  doctrine.     The  great  outcry 
against  the  Handbook  is  based  on 
the  fact  that,   in  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  the  'Scriptural'   doctrine 
of  the  Pastorate,  it  cites  Heb.  xiii. 
17  :  '  Obey  them  that  have  the  rule 
over  you,  and  submit  to  them  ;  for 
they  watch  in  behalf  of  your  souls, 
as  they  that  shall  give  account,'  and 
deducing  from  it  that  the  'special 
authority  '  with  which  the  Pastorate 
is    invested     includes     'oversight' 
and  'rule,'  real    and    effective,   to 
which  '  obedience  and  submission  on 
the   part   of  their    flocks  are    the 
necessary  correlatives.'    Now,  could 
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daction  from  a  passage  of 
TO  be  fairer,  more  obvious, 
nevitable,  than  this?  Yet 
-Mfian  Worid  proDOunces  it  *  as 
as  the  Pope  himself/  Who 
I  to  recognize  in  this  the  very 
>f  partizanship  ?  Into  what 
.  our  contemporary  mufit  have 
1  himself  before  he  could 
mything  so  ridiculously  out- 
s!  If  he  had  said  the 
70X^8  doctrine  of  the  Pas- 
is  *  as  Pauline  as  Paul  him- 
)  would  have  told  the  truth. 
t,  the  grievance  is  that  the 
x>k  has  proved  so  clearly : 
It  there  is  a  real  New  Testa- 
ioctrine  of  the  Pastorate; 
at  the  Wesleyan-Methodist 
e  is  in  striking  accordance 
at  of  the  New  Testament, 
fatal  flaw  of  the  Handbook^ 
eye  of  the  Christian  World, 
it  records  the  principles  of 
Vesleyan-Methodism,  instead 
^g  Wesleyan-Methodism,  as 
to  history,  to  literature,  and 
F,  as  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
ig  its  pages  to  a  proclamation 

>  views  entertained  by  the 
ats  of  a  certain  '  movement,' 
it  designates  and  indicates  by 
ne  of  a  political  party  only. 
hard  Unes  on  the  Committee 
3  drawer-up  of  the  Ilandbook^ 
/heir  instructions  contained 
rence  whatever  to  <  the  move- 
in  question.      And   similar 

»  is  done  to  Dr.  Stephenson. 

>  last  Conference  he  made  the 
B  suggestion  that,  as  the 
00k  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
oisters  for  too  short  a  time 
>le  them  to  form  an  intelli- 
ad  deliberate  judgment  upon 
tents,  a  year  should  be  al- 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  as- 
that  Dr.  Stephenson's  sug- 

I  was  made,  not  as  the  simple 
of  practical  good-sense,  but 
a  of  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
in  Wesleyanism '  which  our 


contemporary  characterizes  by  the 
name  of  a  political  party.  We  pro- 
test against  this  unjust  and  injurious 
attempt  to  thrust  our  dear  old 
friend  Dr.  Stephenson  into  an  alto- 
gether false  and  invidious  position. 
The  like  attempt  is  made  in  the 
Primitive- Methodist  Quarterly  for 
July  last  (p.  484).  Dr.  Stephenson 
is  too  great  a  man — by  reason  of  his 
rare  gifts  as  a  preacher,  as  a  plat- 
form pleader,  as  a  felicitous  and 
forceful  writer,  an  energetic,  genial 
and  accomplished  evangelist,  and  an 
enterprising,  indomitable  and  re- 
sourceful philanthropist — to  be  mini- 
mized into  a  party-leader,  much  less 
into  an  agent  for  carrying  out  the 
plans  of  outsiders,  who  are  bent  on 
mouldingourmagnificent  Methodism 
(at  any  rate  on  this  side  the  Atlantic) 
according  to  their  own  arbitrary 
notions,  and  to  subserve  their  own 
political  and  sectional  purposes. 
The  fact  is  carefully  concealed  that 
Dr.  Stephenson's  suggestion  was  at 
once  supported  by  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee,  Dr.  Bigg. 
Assuredly,  had  the  drawer-up  of  the 
Handbook  been  present,  he  would 
have  earnestly  advocated  that  ar- 
rangement. There  is  nothing  which 
he  desires  more  earnestly  than  that 
the  book  should  have  a  thorough 
investigation,  and  a  thorough  ex- 
purgation of  everything  that  can  be 
shown  to  be  at  variance  with  either 
the  facts  of  Wesleyan-Methodist 
historyor  the  principlesof  Wesleyan- 
Methodist  polity.  But  the  demand 
thatthe book  shall  be  disowned  by  the 
Conference,  and  that  the  Committee 
and  the  drawer-up  shall  be,  at  least 
implicitly,  rebuked,  for  having  too 
faithfully  carried  out  the  instruc- 
tions they  received  from  Conference 
itself ;  or  that  the  Conference  will 
signalize  the  third  Jubilee  of  Wes- 
ley an -Methodism  by  casting  any 
shadow  of  a  slight  upon  principles 
which,  up  to  the  present  date,  have 
been  most  solemnly  avowed,  is  not 
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to  be  imagined.  Yefe  even  should 
this  inconceivable  reversal  be,  in  any 
way,  brought  about,  the  Committee 
and  the  drawer-up  of  the  Handbook 
will  not  have  laboured  in  vain  or 
spent  their  strength  for  nought ;  for 
the  volume  will  yetremain  as  a  monu- 
ment of  what  Wesleyan-Methodism 
was  up  to  the  close  of  the  third  half- 
century  of  its  noble  history.* 

Another  commonplace  artifice  by 
which  the  Christian  World  en- 
deavours to  damage  the  Handbook,  is 
by  disparaging  the  '^^crscmn^Z '  of  the 
Committee.  It  dismisses  Dr.  Osborn, 
Dr.  Rigg,  Theophilus  Woolmer, 
Benjamin  Hellier,  and  J.  S.  Simon, 
as  '  not  at  all  remarkable  for  breadth 
of  view.'     Of  all  narrownesses,  the 


very  narrowest,  as  well  as 
noisiest,  is  £hat  which  is  for 
bragging  of  its  breadth ;  w 
breadth,  on  examination,  is  fous 
be,  after  all,  but  a  line.  Every 
which  cannot  be  fitted  into  its  Ui 
is  stigmatized  as  '  narrow.'  Th 
one  of  the  many  points  of  a( 
ment  between  Latitudinariai 
and  High-Churchism.  The  li 
sneers  at  Protestantism  as  *  nan 
As  if  bare  breadth  had  any  vir 
What  better  were  the  Phariseei 
'  making  broad  their  phylacteri 
Or,  what  better  •  the  way 
leadeth  to  destruction,'  because 
<  broad '  ?  And  what  better  is  CJ 
tian  worldliness  for  rapidly  becoi 
broader  and  broader  ? 


A    LOCAL-PREACHER*S  VIEW  OP    THE   BIRTH   OF   WAT 


We  have  great  pleasure  in  laying  before 
oar  readers  the  following  interesting 
commanication  from  a  Liverpool  local- 
preacher  : 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  the 
Symposium  on  Baptism,  Water-Birth,  and 
Spirit-Birth,  in  this  Magazine.  For  some 
time  I  have  felt  a  special  difficulty  in  the 
phrase,  *bom  of  water,'  John  iii,  5.  I 
have  called  the  attention  of  a  brother 
local-preacher  to  the  arguments  of  yonr 
ministerial  contributors ;  and  he  shares 
my  conviction  that  their  reasoning  is 
inconclusive  and  unsatisfying.  May  I 
briefly  submit  the  drift  of  my  own  thought 
on  this  and  kindred  passages?  Take 
James  i.  18 :  *  Of  His  own  will  begat  He 
us  with  the  word  of  truth,  that  we  should 
be  a  kind  of  drstfruits  of  His  creatures ; ' 
and  1  Peter  i.  3  :  '  Hath  begotten  vs 
again,*  Both  passages  are  specially  ad- 
dressed to  Hebrew  believers.  And  so  ap- 
pears John  i.  11-13:  *de  came  ante  His 
own,  and  His  own  received  Him  not. 
But  as  many  as  received  Him,  to  them 


gave  He  power  to  become  the  so 
God,  even  to  them  that  believe  oi 
name :  which  were  born,  not  of  b 
nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the 
of  man,  but  of  God.'  The  conversi 
in  John  iii.  was  with  a  ruler  of  the  J 
and  allusion  to  the  New  Birth  pre! 
with  the  words:  'Verily,  verily,  I 
unto  thee  ; '  and,  •  Marvel  not  that  I 
unto  thecy  Ye  must  be  bom  again.' 
three  writers  cited,  Peter,  James, 
John,  were  apostles  of  the  circumc! 
Besides,  to  read  into  the  text  of  the  Gk) 
any  application  to  Gentiles,  is  antedi 
their  admission  into  the  Church. 
Read  observes  in  his  Jla/nd  of  Oc 
History :  *  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
a  full  eight  years  elapsed  from  the  R* 
rection  to  the  calling  of  the  first 
tile,  an  eight  years  of  unusual  Chri 
activity  and  missionary  zeal;  yet  e 
suspicion  seems  to  have  been  breal 
during  this  time,  that  this  activity 
zeal  had  the  slightest  concern  for  an; 
beyond  the  seed  of  Abraham.'    In 


♦  We  cannot  help  wondering  who  can  be  the  Special  Corretjwndent  of  the  Chri 
World,  in  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Conference,  who  keeps  that  Journal  so  ingen{< 
misinformed  as  to  Wesleyan-Methodist  matters.  Who,  for  example,  made 
contemporary  believe  that  *  a  large  edition '  of  the  ffaftdbook  was  printed  befon 
Conference  was  given  any  opportunity  to  examine  the  book  7  The  fact  is,  thia  '  ] 
edition '  consist^,  as  nearly  as  could  be  calculated,  of  just  so  many  copies  of 
work  to  be  submitted  to  the  Conference  as  would  suffice  for  the  ministers  atten 
the  Conference.  And  will  our  keen  contemporary  inform  us  how  the  Confei 
could  have  *  been  given  any  opportunity  to  examine  the  book,'  before  the  book 
become  a  book  at  all  f 
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en,  and  wket^  were  the  ancient 
f  God  *  bom  of  water '  2  Let  the 
posUe  of  the  GentUes  tell  os: 
er,  brethren,  I  would  not  that  ye 
be  ignorant,  how  that  all  oar 
were  under  the  cloud,  and  all 
through  the  sea;  and  were  all 

I  into  Moeee  in  the  doud  and  in 
'  (1  Cor.  X.  1, 2.)  That  passage  of 
Sea,  was  not  only  an  emancipa- 
n  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  but  the 

a  whole  nation  to  God— a  birth 
r.  It  may  be  objected  that  this 
Uitatea  against  the  tmivermlUy 
octrine  of  r^eneiation.  But  do 
ind  a  term  of  equal  significance 
oaj  apply  to  Gentile  belieyers  7 

man  be  in  Christ,  there  is  a  new 
*  (marginal  rendering  —  Revised 

(2  Cor.  V.  17.)  •  Created  in  Christ 
CSphes.  ii.  10.)  The  arguments  of 
inisterial  correspondents  seem  to 
.▼our  of  a  triple  birth  (natural — 
spirit),  rather  than  a  second  birth, 
aeration. 

A  Wesleyan  Local-preacher, 
James  Cattbrall. 

II  be  seen  that  our  thoughtful 
[uite  agrees  with  the  Handbook 
iing  the  words  *  bom  of  water ' 
ing  to  Baptism ;  though,  at  least 
ret  instance,  to  Jewish  Baptism. 

of  its  reference  to  Baptism,  he 
otes  1  Cor.  x.  2 :  •  Were  all  bap- 
o  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the 
^n  this  he  forcefully  remarks: 
assage  of  the  Bed  Sea,  was  not 
emancipation  from  the  bondage 
t,  but  Uie  birth  of  a  whole  nation 
h  by  water.'     What  difficulty. 


then,  can  there  be  in  applying  the  nune 
words, '  birth  byiwater,*  to  Christian  Bap« 
tismf  As  the  I^oraelites — men,  women, 
and  ohildren — '  were  baptized  into  Moses,* 
as  their  hnman  liberator,  law-giver,  and 
leader;  so  those  who  receive  Christian 
Baptism  are  baptised  into  Christ,  as  their 
Divine-human  Liberator,  Law-giver  and 
Leader — *the  Captidn  of  their  salva- 
tion.' And  aa  to  the  threefold  birth, 
what  greater  difficulty  is  there  in  the 
one  case  than  in  the  other?  All  who 
were  'Israelites  indeed,'  such  as  Caleb 
and  Joshua,  bad,  according  to  this  view, 
a  threefold  birth :  CI)  Natural,  (2)  *  of 
water ' — into  '  the  Church  in  the  Wilder- 
ness »  (3),  •  of  Spirit; 

That  our  correspondent  is  clearly  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  St.  John's  Gospel 
was  written  exclusively,  or  even  especi- 
ally, for  Jews,  is  clear  from  the  fact  that 
Jewish  customs,  phrases,  idioms,  tiUesjuid 
festivals  are  carefully  explained  by  John 
to  bis  readers ;  which,  of  course,  would 
be  an  impertinence  if  he  were  addressing 
Jews,  either  exclusively  or  directly.  Be- 
sides, John's  apostlcship  was  no  more 
confined  to  the  Jews,  than  was  Paul's  aon- 
fined  to  the  Gentiles.  Was  he  not  Bishop 
of  Ephesus  for  many  years  7  and  did  he  not 
direct  the  Book  of  the  Revelation,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  seven  Gentile  Churches  f 

'  H.  Read '  is  altogether  wrong  in  say- 
ing that  '  eight  years  elapsed  from  the 
Resurrection  to  the  calling  of  the  first 
Gentile.'  Of  all  the  Gentiles  in  the 
world,  the  Samaritans  were  the  most 
hated  by  the  Jews.  Ttie  keenly  trading 
Jew  never  shrank  from  *  dealings  with  * 
the  other  Gentiles  ;  but  ho  would  '  have 
no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans.'  Yet 
they  were  preached  to  within  a  year  of 
the  Resurrection. 


POWERFUL   PRESENT-DAY   PREACHING. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


liimes  of  sermons  by  Wesleyan 
B,*  fully  deserving  the  above 
ive  recently  been  issued.  We 
would  be  best  to  consider  them 

ly. 

Lughes'  very  able  discourses  are 
lolarly  and  popular.  They  are  re- 
bh  sound  practical  suggestion,  are 
een,  short,  direct,  incisive,  yet 
dndly,  hearty,  sympathetic,  win- 


ning. They  are  highly  evangelistic,  and 
have  the  force  of  simplicity  and  the 
charm  of  naturalness.  No  one  can  fail 
to  see  that  Mr.  Hughes  is  a  scholar,  and 
that  all  the  more  clearly  from  the  absence 
of  pedantry  or  parade.  The  preacher 
hits  the  right  nail  on  the  head,  and 
fastens  it  in  a  sure  place— the  aroused 
and  instructed  conscience.  This  is 
present-day  preaching,  but  it   is   also 


ial    Christianity,     By  the  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  M.A.      Hodder  and 

on. The  Threshold  of  Manhood :   A  Young  Man!t  Words  to  Young  Men, 

Bey.  W.  J.  Dawson,  Author  of    A    Vision  of    8^s,  etc     Hodder  and 
on.     Price  Bs,  6d,  each. 
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preaching  for  eternity  ;  in  this  respect 
reminding  us  again  and  again  of  Joseph 
Ciook.  ]£r.  Hughes  loses  no  time  in  ex- 
ordium, or  in  luting  of  the  bashes ;  he 
starts  his  game  at  once,  and  aims  straight, 
Hke  a  practised  marksman.  These  are 
qualities  of  popular  preaching'  as  legiti- 
mate as  they  are  unfailing.  Wisely,  for 
his  kind  of  work,  the  preacher  chooses 
short  texts,  which  a  school-boy  or  school- 
1^1  might  remember  without  conning. 
He  knows  how  to  wield  the  short-sword 
of  the  Spirit.  We  have  as  little  of  the 
grotesqueness  of  Sam  Jones,  as  of  the 
stiffness  of  a  sermonizer.  With  all  his 
eagerness  about  the  present,  Mr.  Hughes 
does  not  break  with  the  past.  He  truly 
says:  *In  our  reaction  ftom.  mediaeval 
ecclesiasticism  we  have  gone  too  far.' 
The  sermon  on  Christy  the  Qreatcst 
of  Social  Reformen^  is  very  true  and 
timely;   but    here,    as    too    often,    the 

Ereacher's  impetus  is  allowed  to  carry 
im  too  far.  When  he  says:  'The  rich 
despised  the  poor,'  it  should  l^ave  been : 
The  freemen  desifUed  the  slaves.  The 
poorest  freeman  scorned  the  richest  slave. 
Again,  how  exaggerated  is  this  statement : 
'  When  Christ  came,  woman  yras  regarded, 
throughout  the  whole  civilized  world,  as 
a  necessary  evil,  as  a  slave,  as  alternately 
tlie  plaything  and  the  plague  of  man.' 
Was  this  the  case  in  Judsca  ?  And  do  no 
faots  in  Roman  history  occur  to  the  rea- 
der's mind  in  refutation  of  this  sweeping 
declaration  7 

We  find  too  much  of  this  off-hand 
style,  much  more  like  that  of  party 
lournalism  than  evangelistic  preach- 
ing, e.g.  :  'CromweU  tried  to  crush 
Romanism  in  Ireland  by  brute  force,  and 
he  only  succeeded  in  niaking  Ireland  the 
most  intensely  Roman  Catholic  country 
in  the  world.'  It  was  not  Romanism  that 
Cromwell  tried  to  crush,  but  Royalism. 
That  he  did  crush  for  the  time.  Nor  was 
it  Cromwell  that  made  Ireland  the  most 
Roman  Catholic  country  in  the  world. 
That  was  done  before  Cromwell ;  by  the 
refusing  to  the  Irish  what  was  granted  to 
the  Welsh,  a  church-service  in  their  own 
tongue,  and  driving  them  by  push  of 
pike  to  hear  a  hated  Liturgy  as  unintelli- 
gible to  them  as  the  Latin  of  the  Mass. 

Again,  the  heading :  Christianity,  not 
a  Doctrine  or  an  Ethieal  ^System,  but  a 
New  lAfe^  should  surely  be :  not  merely 
a  Doctrine,  etc.  The  powerful  sermon  on 
National  Character  abounds  with,  we 
might  almost  say  consists  of,  timely  truth 
forcefully  proclaimed  ;  but  here,  too,  we 
note  an  extreme  putting  which  is  by  no 
means  so  convincing  as  strict  temperance 
of  statement.    For  instance,  we  read: 


*  Neither  this  nor  any  other  country  hu 
ever  been  a  really  Christian  conntoy/..]. 
Let  us  never  admit  that  this  is  yet  a 
Ohristian  country.'  Would  not  the  word 
thoroughly  substituted  for  *  really,'  and 
re-introduced  thus :  '  is  yet  a  thoroughly 
Christian  country,'  improve  the  sentences 
by  modifying  them  7  Ought  we  to  over- 
look or  underrate  the  l^ge  amount  of 
real  Christianity  which  lives  in  our  land  7 
and  the  fact  that,  as  a  great  lawyer  said : 
'British  law  is  based  upon  the  Bible 7' 
Alas  I  there  is  sadly  too  much  of  un- 
abashed, aggressive  infidelity  in  our  Par- 
liament, and  sadly  too  little  of  earnest 
Christianity,  but  compare  it  with  any 
other  national  senate!  Thank  God  for 
preachers  who,  like  Latimer,  lift  up  their 
voice  like  a  trumpet,  and  show  the  house 
of  Jacob  their  sin  ;  but  still  the  Christian 
patriot  should  soften  his  denunciations, 
as  much  as  truth  will  allow,  by  breatt&g 
the  sentiment  of  Paul :  *  Not  that  I  have 
anything  to  accuse  my  nation  of.'  It  is 
for  want  of  this  that  it  has  passed  into  a 
maxim  with  historians,  that  the  testi- 
mony of  the  pulpit,  with  regard  to  the 
state  of  society  at  any  given  time,  is 
to  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt. 

And  we  may  not  suppress  an  exclama- 
tion of  regretful  astonishment  that  Mr. 
Hughes  should  quote  with  approba- 
tion a  characteristic  passage  fiom  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison,  in  which  he  tells  us 
what  would  happen  *  if  Christianity  were 
equal  to  its  proud  pretensions/  and  de- 
clares that  *  missionaries  and  philjeoithro- 
pists,  however  noble  might  be  Uie  char- 
acter and  purpose  of  some  few  amongst 
them,  were  all  really  engaged... in  crush-, 
ing,  demoralizing  and  degrading  the, 
Amcan  races.'  And  all  this  to  make  way' 
for  a  panegyric  on  the  *  religion,'  as  he 
calls  it,  of  Mb  own  invention,  the  worship 
of  human  nature  (Introduction,  pp.  ix.- 
xi.).  Now  Mr.  Hughes  cannot  but  know 
that  this  is  what  Mr.  Harrison  means 
when  he  talks  of  *  religion '  being  neces- 
sary. Yet  wc  are  told  that  *  his  energetic 
address  strikingly  resembles  the  sermons 
and  pamphlets  with  which  John  Wesley 
startled  England  a  century  ago.'  Mr. 
Hughes  makes  no  defence  of  *the 
pretensions  of  Christianity,'  against  the 
prouder  pretensions  of  Mr.  Frederic  Har- 
rison, who  flatters  himself  that  his  reli- 
gion of  man-worship  will  soon  destroy 
Christianity,  and  accomplish  that  which 
Christianity  has  *fail^'  to  achieve. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  defend  our  bre- 
thren in  Southern,  Western,  Eastern  and 
Central  Africa,  whom  this  atheistic  teli- 
gionist  proclaims  as  *  all  really  engaged...' 
in  crushing,  demoralizing  and  degrading 
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Erican  races.*  Indeed,  we  are  left 
sr,  for  anything  Mr.  Hnghes  says  to 
ntrarj.that  oiir  African  missionaries 
ally  what  Mr.  Harrison  would  miUce 
oat  to  be,  part  of  the  'sham  and 
ng,'  the  *  hatred  of '  which  forms,  we 
Id,  one  of  the  striking  resemblances 
ten  Mr.  Harrison's  address  and 
j's  Sermons.  But,  according  to 
larrison's  writings  and  addresses, 
Canity  is  the  greatest  'sham  and 
ng'of  the  lot;  and  if  the  Qospel 
I  Mr.  Hughes  preaches  with  such 
ordinary  power  be  not  a  *  sham  and 
ug,*  then  Mr.  Harrison's  antichris- 
ind  atheistic  evangel  is.  Yet  we 
Id  (p.  xi.) :  *  Mr.  Harrison  is  not  far 
the  kingdom  of  God.'  Where- 
s,  then,  is  that  kingdom  by  this 
What  an  irony  on  those  words 
d  by  the  Master  Himself  !    For  the 

0  whom  those  words  were  addressed 
r  still  adored,  though  still  hated  Re- 
!r,  drew  forth  that  memorable  com- 
Uion  by  a  confession  of  faith  totally 
patible  with  Mr.  Harrison's  new 
>n.  *  And  the  scribe  saiid  unto  Him, 
^faster.  Thou  hast  said  the  truth  : 
ere  is  one  God;  and  there  is  none 
but  He :  and  to  love  Him  with  all 
eart,  and  with  all  the  understand- 
nd  with  all  the  soul,  and  with  all 
rength,*  etc.    It  was  on  the  strength 

1  cmifession  of  faith  that  our  Lord 
nto  the  confessor :  *  Thou  art  not  far 
ihe  kingdom  of  God.' 
ratemization  with,  or  even  apatron- 
1  of,  God-denying  and  Christ-deny-' 
dlahthropies  is  a  grievous  practical 
8r,  as  well  as  a  matter  of^  at  leasti^ 
luestionable  Christian  t^te.  If  our 
I  siiying  still  holdd  good :  '  He  that 
reth  not  with  Me  scattereth  abroad,' 
what  must  be  the  inevitable  re- 
l  Mr.  Harrison's  fanatical  antichris- 
cperiments  ?  Mr.  Hughes  justly  calls 
ion  to  the  work  of  Chalmers  as  a 

reformer.  But  Chalmers  knew 
than  applaud  the  atheists  of  his  day. 
e  contrary,  he  faithfully  denounced 
cposed  their  deadly  deluf^ivcness. 

say  •  Amen '  to  Mr.  Hughes'  czcla- 
Q  :  •  Would  to  God  that  Mr.  Frederic 
ion  bad  the  personal  knowledge  of 
fing  Christ  which  enabled  John 
y  to  discriminate  between  eccle- 
al,  conventional,  perfunctory  Chris- 
r  and  the  Christianity  of  Christ  I  ' 
rho  does  not  sec  that  it  1b  Mr. 
ton's  manoeuvre — to  confound  the 
ianity  of  Christ  with  all  sorts  of 
»t  and  spurious  pretenders  to  the 
r  A  man  of  Mr.  Harrison's  acute- 
annot  be  blind  \o  the  difference, 


exoept  by  a  wilful  practising  on  his  own 
inteliigenoe  and  moral  sense. 

It  is  because  of  our  high  appreciation 
and  admiration  of  these  sermons,  that  we 
deplore  their  being  prefaced  by  such  un- 
guarded applause  of  an  avowed  and  ag- 
gressive unbeliever. 

The  sermons  on  '  Robert  IJItmere '  and 
Mr,  Gladttatie ;  The  Problem  for  Unbe- 
lief; ChrUtianity  a  New  Life;  The 
Adminiitratian  of  Justice;  The  Second 
Gertnan  Smperer;  The  Bratherliness  of 
Jetus  Christ;  The  Hop^nlness  of  Jetui 
Christ ;  and  Oamblingt  are  of  great  value. 
It  may  be  quite  true  that  *  the  world  will 
not  be  made  better  by  soldiers  and  police- 
men ; '  but  it  would  get  worse  at  a  terrific 
rate  without  tho  latter,  at  all  events.  Per- 
haps the  most  iinpressive  sermon  of  all 
is  the  Uu9t :  A  Timely  Warning ;  from 
the  one  weighty  word :    •  Imjfossible* 

Mr.  Hughes  deserves  well  of  Chris- 
tianity for  dwelling  on  its  *  social  aspects.' 
They  have  been  sadly  too  little  dwelt 
upon.  Here  he  and  Chalmers  are  at  one. 
How  few  sermons  can  compare  for  search- 
ingness  and  conscience-gnp  with  Chal- 
mers* Commercial  IHscovrses,  We  are 
glad  that  our  own  evangelist  has  dropped 
the  word  Christian  Socialism^  which 
Wrecked  Maurice's  schemes  of  social  re- 
form. Most  Methodists  will  also  doat 
upon  the  absence  of  some  risky,  and  one 
would  think  random,  political  puttings 
which  were  reported  in  the  papers. 

We  cannot  well  conceive  a  style  of 
preaching  to  the  young  men  of  the  pre- 
sent day  'more  calculated  to  move  and 
mould,  to  guard  and  guide  them,  than 
that  of  Mr.  Dawson's.  If  such  preaching 
as  this  do  not  attract,'  arrest,  arouse 
them,  and  bring  them  to  decision  at  the 
very  *  threshold '  and  turning-point  of 
manhood,  we  do  not  know  what  could. 
Many  and  marked  as  are  the  excellencies 
of  these  discourses,  their  chief  character- 
istic is  power :  x>ower  manifold  and  often 
marvellous ;  intellectual  power,  imagina- 
tive power,  power  over  the  sensibilities, 
and,  above  all,  power  over  the  conscience. 
Mr.  Dawson  is  well  known  to  the  readers 
of  this  Magazine  as  a  man  of  genius  and 
a  poet,  but  this  volume  shows  him  to  be 
a  much  greater  preacher  than  poet.  We 
were  quite  prepared  for  a  charming  display 
of  the  synthetic  faculty;  but  Mr.  Daw- 
son's analytic  skill  is  even  more  surpris- 
ing than  his  synthetic.  More  wonderful 
than  the  power  of  his  imagination  is  his 
power  over  his  imaeination.  ^  His  Ariel, 
that '  delicate  spirit,"is  completely  under 
his  control.  His  imagination  is  never 
whs^t  Putl^r  calls  it ;  *  A  Uttle  arrogan 
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intrusive  faculty .'  It  is  most  obseqoioas 
and  sabservient  to  the  grand  practical 
and  spiritnal  end  of  preaching.  Like 
the  courtier-statesman  Gk)dolphin,  it  is 
'  never  in  the  way,  and  never  oat  of  the 
way.'  Divine  tmth  is  made  at  onoe 
aogust  and  veneraUe  in  its  sanctity,  and 
alluring,  and  delightsome  in  its  sweet- 
ness. It  woos  and  warns  in  the  same 
breath.  The  motto  of  the  book  might  be : 
'  The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true,  and 
righteous  altogether.  More  to  be  desired 
are  they  than  gold ;  yea,  than  much  fine 
gold ;  sweeter  also  than  honey  and  the 
honeycomb.  Moreover,  by  them  is  Thy 
servant  warned,  and  in  keeping  of  them 
there  is  great  reward.' 

Where  every  sermon  is  so  superior,  it 
is  hard  to  particularise  any.  But  the 
sermon  on  A  Young  MmC»  JHfficuUie$  is 
invaluable  in  the  present  state  of  the 
public  mind.  Mr.  Dawson  assumes  the 
true  attitude  of  Christian  Apologetics. 
Here  we  have  none  of  that  apologising 
for  Christianity,  in  the  modem,  conven- 
tional sense  of  the  word  apology,  which 
is  so  common  with  current  writers  on  the 
evidences.  This  ambassador  for  Christ 
does  not  explain  and  enforce  his  Master's 
message  with  '  bated  breath  and  whisper- 
ing humbleness.'  Not  even  Timothy  East 
pinned  the  Unitarian  so  inextricably  in 
the  dilemma:  Christ  was  either  Divine 
or  an  impostor  who  suffered  the  due 
reward  of  his  blasphemous  pretensions, 
as  does  Mr.  Dawson  in  this  discourse. 
Equally. powerful  are  the  sermons  on: 
The  Teitinumg  of  Fact;  What  U  it  that  Bn- 
dures  ;  Puirity  ;Deemon  ;  Sim  of  Silence  ; 
the  Character  qf  Judoi ;  Nathan  and 
David  ;  Impotence  qf  JRevolt  againtt  ithe 
Truth;  and,  the  Use  qf  Mystery.  We 
have  never  seen  the  real,  essential,  vital 
difference  between  the  character  of  Esau 
and  that  of  Jacob  so  clearly  and  truly 
brought  out,  as  in  the  discourse  on  The 
Sin  of  £tau.  Job  oh  Pestimitm  is  per- 
haps the  most  distinguished  by  tou^es 
of  genuine  and  pathetic  poetry.     The 


preacher  is  always  in  too  eager  earnest- 
ness for  decon^ve  oratory;  he  means 
war,  not  pyrotedmic  display. 

Yet,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hughes,  we 
have  to  regret  an  oocasional  unguarded 
and  hazardous  exaggeration  of  some  im- 
portant truth.  Litense  preachers  have 
nothing  they  so  much  need  to  guard 
against  as  unguardedness  of  statement 
J^  overdoing  is  undoing,  so  oversaying  is 
unsaying.  In  his  fine  sermon  on  ImpuUe 
and  Opportunity, juBt  Alittleon Hie oihac 
side  would  not  nave  been  out  of  place ;  a 
recollection,  we  mean,  of  St.  Paul's  direc- 
tion :  <  Young  men  exhort  to  be  sober-min- 
ded ; '  and  Jeremiah's  maxim :  *  It  is  good 
for  a  man  that  he  bear  the  yoke  in  his 
youth.'  Two  imperfectly-remembered 
texts  are  fused  into  one  misquotation. 
He  says  of  the  Jewish  opponents  of  Christ : 
they  '  closed  all  controversy  by  remark- 
ing :  "  He  is  not  fifty  years  old,  and  does 
He  teach  us?'"  What  the  Jews  said  to 
Christ  was :  *  Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years 
old,  and  hast  Thou  seen  Abraham  7 '  To 
the  man  bom  blind  they  said:  *Thou 
wast  altogether  bom  in  sin,  and  dost  thou 
teach  us  7 '  Indeed,  the  wonder  is — and 
this  is  all  on  Mr.  Dawson's  side — that  our 
Lord's  juvenility  was  never  made  the 
ground  of  objection,  even  when,  at  twelve 
years  of  age,  he  astonished  the  Babbis  in 
the  temple.  And  Mr.  Dawson  is  not  happy 
in  his  literary  illustration.  He  explains 
the  wonderful  change  that  came  over  the 
public  estimate  of  Wordsworth  thus: 
*  The  explanation  ib  that  those  who  jab- 
bered idiotic  abuse  of  Wordsworth  were 
old  men,  and  those  who  believed  in  him 
were  young  men.'  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Wordsworth's  most  caustic  critics  :Byron, 
Hazlitt,  and  Richard  Treffry,  jun.,  for  ex- 
ample, were  either  quite  yoang  or  still  in 
the  prime  of  life.  And  the  Oxford  Dons 
who  decreed  Wwdsworth  his  D.C.L.  were 
not  distinguished  by  juvenility.  We 
may  add  that  Mr.  Dawson's  style  pre- 
supposes some  degree  of  education  and 
inteiligenoe  in  those  whom  he  addresses. 
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Tyne  Chylde:  My  Life  and  Teaching, 
partly  in  the  Daylight  qf  Fact,  partly  in 
the  Limelight  qf  Fancy,  By  Joseph  Parker, 
D,D,  London:  Hazell,  Watson  and  Viney. 
— In  no  other  book  are  the  versatility  and 
vivacity  of  Dr.  Parker's  genius  so  bril- 
liantly displayed  as  in  this,  of  which 
we  hail  an  attractive  re-issue.  It  has 
alre^^y  won  a  warm  appreciation,  though 
not  nearly  so,  wide  yw  \t  deeerves.  All 
who  wish  to  mix  the  usefuj  wjth  t))e 


sweet,  and  to  alternate  *  the  daylight  of 
fact '  with '  the  limelight  of  fancy,'  should 
certainly  read  this  book.  They  vdll  find 
it  refreshing,  enlivening,  recreative,  often 
richly  amusing,  oftener  still  more  richly 
instructive.  For  ourselves,  whilst  we 
admire  *  the  limelight  of  fancy,'  we  enjoy 
far  more  *tbe  daylight  of  fact.'  All 
readers  will  be  grateful  for  the  auto- 
biographical  /sketch  vdth  which  the 
volume  opens,  altl^ough  it  be  imperf^ 
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Bare  Dr.  F&rker's  toachiiig  indnlges  in  a 
mcie  imagiliatiTe  mood  than  in  the 
pulpit^  where  his  eloquence  ia  rather 
fbrenaic  than  poetical.  The  most  valu- 
able part  of  the  hook  is  its  evidential 
part.  We  know  nowhere  a  defence  of 
oer  religion  at  onoe  so  popular,  so  power- 
fil,  ao  well  reasoned,  and  so  lively.  In 
this  respect^  it  even  surpasses  Joseph 
Cook's  Zectwree,  The  dialogue  form 
greatlj  adds  to  the  interest,  the  move- 
ment^ of  the  argument.  Dr.  Parker 
has  a  rave  insight  into  both  human  nature 
generally  and  individual  character.  His 
diacacter-drawlng  is  remarkable  for 
vigour,  piquancy,  and  verisimilitude. 
H»  typtoU  people  think  and  talk  exactly 
as  they  think  and  talk  in  actual  life.  The 
stupid  prepossessions  of  different  classes 
of  mind  and  of  society  are  admirably 
brought  out.  We  can  recognise  their  tones, 
their  mannerisms,  their  turns  and  twists 
of  offensive  and  defensive  argument. 

Dr.  I^D'ker's  exposures  of  the  two 
frequent  mercilessness  of  trade,  and  of 
the  secret  connection  in  most  cases  of 
lapses  into  unbelief  with  lapses  into  sin, 
are  terrific  in  their  truth.  His  section 
on  Prater  is  remarkably  powerful  and 
luippy.  Here,  as  almost  everywhere,  his 
illustrations  are  so  homely  and  so  apt, 
90jfat,  as  to  be  most  helpful  and  remem- 
benible.  In  his  allegories  the  limelight 
of  fancy  is  at  times  too  vivid,  as  in  Two 
IXetere.  The  chapters  on  Revelation^  the 
JJfe  of  the  Heoftt^  and  the  lAfe  of  the 
&ml^  are  especially  fine.  There  is  a 
weird  and  thrilling  '.solemnity  and  awf  ul- 
ness  about  the  powerful  story  entitled : 
ne  iVffv  Providence, 

Tempted  London:  Yowng  Men. — 
The  ReUgioui  Centut  of  London.  Hod' 
der  and  Utonghton.  Price  Three  Shillings 
and  Siapenee  each.  The  British  Weekly 
deserves  the  thanks  of  the  Churches,  ana 
of  general  society,  for  printing  and  re- 
printing these  volumes,  which  may  pro- 
fitably be  read  consecutively.  The  former 
should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  young 
men  coming  to  town,  or  already  in  it, 
by  parents,  guardians,  employers,  or  well- 
wishers.  The  author  has  performed  his 
difficult  and  delicate  task  with  great 
judgment  and  taste.  There  is  no  pruri- 
ence about  it. — The  Religious  Census  of 
London  is  simply  a  record  of  the  num- 
bers attending  the  various  Metropolitan 
places  of  worship  on  Sunday,  October 
24th,  1888.  Imperfect  and  incidental  as 
these  statistics  are,  they  are  yet  of  great 
importance  and  significance.  The  morn- 
ing congregations  in  places  of  worship 
connected  with  the  Established  Church 


numbered  but  one  short  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand ;  those  in  the  vari- 
ous Nonconformist  chapels,  one  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  thousand  four  hundred 
and  twenty-one.  In  the  evening,  the 
attendance  at  Mission-halls  improved  the 
etatistios  of  Nonconformist  worshippers. 
But,  alasl  Church-people  and  Noncon- 
formists, whether  jointly  or  severally, 
have  small  cause  for  self-gratulation ; 
siuoe  the  half -million  of  Consenters  and 
Dissenters  conjoined,  are  but  *as  two  little 
flocks  of  kids,*  before  the  great  host  of  Ab- 
senters ;  the  largestallowanoe  being  made 
for  the  very  young,  the  infirm,  and  those 
who  are  detained  by  duty.  The  publica- 
tion of  these  statistics  has  already  done 
much  good.  A  rather  exoeiytional  ac- 
quaintance with  London  preachers  and 
places  of  worship  convinces  us  that  one 
great  lesson  of  this  census  is,  that  power 
in  the  pulpit,  or  indefatigable  pastoral 
visitation,  is  the  great  church  and  chapel 
filler.  We  gather  this  from  the  marked 
falling-off  of  the  congregation  where 
there  is  a  falling-off  in  the  pulpit,  and 
viee-versd  ;  especially,  of  course,  in  Non- 
conformist chapels. 

Blaekie^s  Modem  Cyclopedia  of  Uni- 
versal Information,  With  numerous  Pic- 
torial Illustrations  and  a  Series  of  Maps, 
JEdited  hu  C.  Annandale,  M.A.,  LL.B., 
Editor  of*Oailvie's  Imperial  Dictionary.^ 
Vols,  I.  and  II.  London  :  Blackie  and 
Son.  Price  Six  Shillings  each,  cloth.— 
This  is  essentislly  a  popular  Cyclopedia ; 
as  the  Student's  Cyclopedia  is  adapted 
to  the  higher  requirements  of  students, 
this  meets  the  needs  of  the  public 
generally.  Not  so  full  as  Beeton*8,  it 
is  more  'modem,'  more  portable,  and 
clearer,  and  more  pleasant  in  type. 
Its  information  is  up  to  date,  and 
culled  from  the  best  source?.  It  will 
prove  a  good  household  cyclopedia. 
Practical  usefulness  is  evidently  the  aim 
of  the  work.  The  articles  are  short,  but 
sufficient;  compressed,  but  comprehen- 
sive. Subjects  of  social  and  commercial 
interest,  such  as  Adulteration,  are  well 
treated.  Modem  topographicaJ  details 
are  ample ;  less-known  towns,  as  well  as 
less-known  men,  find  place  iu  its  pages. 
Very  useful  elements  are  the  brief  but 
thorough  explanation  of  phrases,  and  the 
right  pronunciation  of  names.  The  maps 
and  illustrations  are  quite  as  good  as  can 
be  looked  for  in  volumes  of  this  price ; 
some  of  the  portraits  are  very  striking. 
Physical  geography  has  its  due  share,  in 
such  articles  as  Alps.  The  articles  on 
natural  history,  law,  and  physical  science 
and  architecture,  are  also  good.    Some- 
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times  the  Bnglish  is  not  quite  of  the 
best,  as  in  snoh  expressions  as : '  Notwith- 
standing that  his  character,'  etc. ;  and  we 
note  occasional  trips  in  history ;  as  where 
the  degree  and  kind  of  Austrian  com- 
plicity in  Prussia's  robbing  Denmark  of 
the  Duchies,  is  not  quite  correctly  told. 

The  Zeoit  of  All  La/tuU :  Chapters  on 
the  Topography  of  Palestine  in  Relation  to 
Us  History,  By  W.  Miller,  CLE.,  LL.D, 
Blaekieand  Son. — This  broadly  and  deep- 
ly thoughtful  book  casts  a  strong  and 
striking  light  upon  the  events  of  Scrip- 
ture history,  by  a  close  personal  inyesd- 
gation  of  the  sites  where  they  occurred. 
The  great  Israelitish   battles,   such   as 
those  of  Michmash  and  GUboa,  are  fought 
over  again  in  a  most  realistic  manner. 
Hence  the  work  is  of  great  expository  value. 
The  author  much  underrates  both  the  in- 
tellectual qualilT  and  the  practical  utility 
of  his  work,  which  is  Written  in  a  forceful 
style,  and  is  profoundly  philosophical.  The 
effect  of  physical  geography  and  climate 
on  national  character  is  admirably  traced. 
We  see  here  the  contrast  between  the  re- 
flective traveller,  and  the  picturesque  rhe- 
torical tourist.    Mistakes  of  less  patiently 
observant  travellers  are  corrected,  and 
many    Biblical   difficulties   are   cleared 
away.    The  picture  of  the  general  land- 
scape of  Palestine  is  strikingly  fresh  and 
clear.    And  our  author's  heart  is  as  sensi- 
tive as  his  eye  is  keen.    The  peculiar  ad- 
vantages of  Judnea  as  a  school  of  moral 
training  and  the  home  of  freedom,  are 
finely  brought  out.    l%e  permanent  and 
universal  lessons  of  Jewish  history  are 
indicated    in    the    style    of    Maurice's 
Prophets  and   Xxngs,     The  chapter  on 
Shiloh  is   very   striking.     Our   author, 
however,  lets  bis  speculative  tendencies 
run  away  with  him  sometimes,  as  when 
he  tells  that  Samuel  *  finally  resolved  to 
ffiveBenifamin  a  king,'andthat  Saul's  elec- 
tion to  the  kingship  over  Israel  was  the 
result  of  his  first  victory.    And  we  are 
shocked  by   the  gratuitous   declaration 
that  our  Lord  '  did  not  fashion  the  frame- 
work of  His  life  on  the  pattern  that  He 
wished.    The  ideal  that  He  realized  was 
meaner  than  the  one  He  aimed  at.' 

John  the  Baptist,  A  Contribution  to 
Christian  JShfidences,  The  Conffregatianal 
Union  Zeetnre  for  1S74.  By  H,  R,  Rify- 
nolds,  DM,  Third  Edition,  with  a 
nem  Preface,  London:  Congregational 
27iii#f».— The  fact  that  a  third  edition 
should  be  called  for  of  a  theological  work 
so  solid  in  matter,  is  anothert^ign  of  the 
unflagging  public  interest  in  Uie  much 
imeered  at  science  of  divinity,  and  is 


much  to  the  credit  of  the  work  itself 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the  popu- 
lar element  is  almost  absent ;  the  Lectnre 
never  having  '  been  delivered  to  a  larger 
audience  than  a  select  class  of  students 
in  a  theological  college.'  Its  present  evi- 
dential value  is  not  so  great  as  its  exposi- 
tory and  theological  value.  By  showing 
how  the  Baptist  was  the  connecting  link 
between  the  two  Testaments,  it  elucidates 
the  significance  and  the  mutual  relations 
of  both.  The  section  on  Baptism  isamongst 
the  ablest  parts  of  the  book;  but  the 
long  and  hazardous  discussion  about 
Jesus  confessing  His  sins,  is  altogether 
gratuitous,  and  therefore  indefensible. 
The  notion  has  not  the  faintest  founda- 
tion in  the  Gospels,  and  is  utterly  incom- 
patible with  them.  Any  commendation 
of  the  style  and  spirit  of  a  ^ork  by  Dr. 
Reynolds  would  be  quite,  superfluous. 

Chtureh  History,  By  Professor  Kurtz. 
Vol,  IT.  Hodder  and  Stoughton,— This 
volume  reproduces  to  the  full  the -high 
qualities  we  noted  in  the  first  volume 
(December,  1888).  But  this  volume  is 
mucli  more  interesting,  being  more  of  a 
C/Ontinuous  narrative  of  events,  such  as 
the  Missionary  Enterprises  in  the  Middle 
Ages ;  the  Crusades ;  the  History  of  the 
Popes;  and  The  Monasiie  Orders  and 
Societies  ;  the  last-named  being  especially 
instructive.  The  history  of  Scholaeticism 
and  of  the  Refomuition  are  also  of  great 
interest  and  value,  as  also  the  section 
on  The  Chureh  and  the  People. 

■ 

Tlie  Redemption  of  Man:  JHscuseUms 
bearing  on  the  A  tonement.  By  D.  W.  Simon, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Con- 
gregational Tfieok^al  Hail,  Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.  Ten  Shil- 
lings and  Sixpence. — This  work  is  of  great 
value  to  the  theological  student  as  (I) 
Giving  a  synoptical  and  sucoessive  view 
of  the  various  speculative  theories  of  the 
Atonement;  (2)  Showing  their  inade- 
quacy, arbitrariness,  and  want  of  accord- 
ance with  Scripture ;  (3)  Stating  the  true 
Scriptural  doctrine,  it  shows  that  some 
of  tne  incomplete  theories  of  the  Atone- 
ment— such  as  those  of  Dr.  Crawford,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Dr.  Dale's  earlier  view 
on  the  other — are  '  mutually  complemen- 
tary.' We  may  remark  that  a  knowledge 
of  Wesley's  Sermons  on  the  Origin  and 
Natureof  theLaw,  wouldhave  enabled  Dr. 
Dale  to  state  his  point  with  much  greater 
clearness  and  convincingness.  Dr.  Simon 
points  out  the  nnscripturalness  of  Canon 
Westcott's  view,  of  Maurice's  position, 
and  that  of  other  writers.  Prof.  Waoe's 
view  is  simply  stated.    In  our  own  judg- 
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.  Wace  errs  b j  makioff  a  seoondaiy 
rimary.  BobertaoinB  theory  10 
iomplete.  Some  of  Dr.  8imoa*s 
tings  are,  to  our  mind,  intensely 
nable ;  as  when  he  says :  *  Speak- 
tr  the  manner  of  men,  we  may 
;  human  oormption  sent  up  into 
scioas  life  of  Deitj  certain  dis- 
eittDoients  through  that  sub-oon- 
jde  by  which  He  was  in  imme- 
leneratiye,  creative,  sustentative, 
oanent  contact  with  the  intelli- 
reature.'  How  does  Dr.  Simon 
cognizant  of  a  sub^eansciimt  tide 
7  Again:  this  is  not  the  Scrip- 
ioount  of  man*s  origioaticm :  *  Man 
is  existence,  and  especially  his 
and  development,  to  a  previously 
'0  environment.' 

irith  this  exception,  the  chapter 
Aicnement  and  Prayer  is  fine, 
ruly  says :  '  God  is  the  great  Fac- 
he  environment  of  our  spiritual 
'  But  is  He  not  equally  so  of  our 
1  nature  f  So  the  Bible  teaches, 
[j.  This  book  demonstrates 
B  '  so-call^  **  moral  **  view  of  the 
lent— that  of  Bashnell,  Robertson 
xtineau— is  open  to  essentially  the 
t)jections  *  as  those  to  avoid  which 
ixted.  It  is  shown  that  the  *  beau- 
dmissioDS  of  Robertson  and  Stop- 
ooke  really  commit  them  to  the 
tiat  Christ  *  became  our  Substitute, 
ured  our  penalty/  The  vicarious 
of  the  Atonement  manward^  and 
vpitiatory  'effect'  Godward,  are 
x>ved. 

rUsnary  Lectures:  An  Historical 
ielivered  an  the  occasion  of  the  Bi- 
iry  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  wnder 
ection  of  the  Congregational  Union. 
I  yreface  hy  the  Rev.  Dr,  R,  Bruce, 
'^tUioTuU  Union. — It  was  right  that 
lorious  Revolution '  should  be  duly 
imorated,   especially  by    Noncon- 
ts.      The  names  of   the  lecturers 
nple  guarantee  for  their  excellence, 
lirbaim  lectures  on  From  the  Re- 
'ion   to    the    Restoration^    and  on 
the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution  ; 
uinness  Rogers  on  Two  Christian 
«  in  one  Nation ;  Mr.  C.  Williams 
tgressfrom  Toleration  towards  Re- 
JEjiuality  ;  Dr.  Mackeonal  on  The 
enance  of  Christian  Faith  and  the 
pwient  of  the  Religious  Life  under 
tUcy  of  Chrowing  Liberty  ;  and  Mr. 
iexry  on  Religious  Bguality,  etc.  Mr. 
s'  Lecture  is  the  most  interesting 
!  the  greatest  historical  Vfilue ;  but 
)8t  striking  passage  in  ih6^  book  is 
ftckemmil's  oompatison  and  contrast 


between  Baxter  and  Wesley,  which  is 
decidedly  in  &vomr  of  the  latter. 

Jfediaval  France,  By  the  late  GuS' 
lave  Masson^  B,A,  London:  T.  F, 
Uhwin,'—U.  Masson's  book  is  a  most 
careful,  judicious,  and  interesting  contri- 
bution to  an  exocdlant  series,  the  social 
and  literary,  as  well  as  the  more  strictly 
historical  aspect  of  Kediieval  Fraoce  ; 
and  the  personality  of  its  heroes  is  made 
vivid  to  the  reader. 

Pandore's  Portion,  By  Austin  Clare. 
London :  T,  F.  Unwin, — Is  a  hectic  love- 
story,  with  little,  if  any,  wholesome 
tendency. 

Judge  Bumham^s  Daughters.  By 
Pansy.  London:  T.  Woolmer.— Con- 
tarns  some  really  skilful  character-draw- 
ing, and  not  too  intrusive,  but  suffi- 
ciently patent  moral  for  adult  readers. 
It  cannot  fail  to  do  good. 

The  Nine  Famous  Crusades  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  By  Annie  E.  Keeling. 
London :  T,  Wbolmer.—A  group  of  histo- 
rical pictures,  drawn  with  Miss  Keeling*s 
well-known  grace  of  style  and  careful 
verification  of  facts.  A  capital  book  for 
intelligent  young  people.  The  *get  up' 
is  remarkably  pleasing. 

The  Catacombs  at  Rome.  By  B.  Scott, 
F.R.A.8.  London  :  Morgan  and  Scott.— 
These  copiously  illustrated  lectures  to 
working-men  on  a  topic  of  unfailing  in-^ 
terest,  deserve  publication  for  their  clear- 
ness, condensation,  and  accuracy.  The 
essence  of  many  costly  volumes  is  thus 
placed  within  the  reach  of  all  intelligent 
young  people.  We  commend  the  book 
especially  to  those  who  cater  for  working 
men's  or  Sunday-school  libraries. 

Mad  Margrete,  and  Little  Gunnvatd. 
By  Nellie  Cornwall.  T.  Woolmer.— Tins 
is  a  singularly  charming  story  of  Nor- 
wegian life,  and  there  is  more  of  real 
power,  of  imagination  and  descrip- 
tion, than  in  any  of  this  gifted  authoress* 
previous  tales,  but  there  is  the  same  spirit 
of  earnest  practical  piety.  Young  folk 
will  be  spell-bound  by  the  strange  adven- 
tures of  Little  Gunnvald.and  their  elders 
will  feel  their  hearts  stirred  by  the  sweet 
description  of  the  development  of  the 
Divine  life  in  his  sister,  and  other  well- 
drawn  characters. 

History  of  German  Theology  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  By  F,  Lichten- 
berger,  Bean  of  the  Faculty  of  Protestant- 
Theology    at    Paris,      Translated   and 
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EdiUd  by  W.  ffattie,  D.D.,  Eaamintr  in 
Theology,  ZMivern^  qf  mvnhwrgh,  Tl 
and  T.  Clmrk.  Fourteen  ShUUng$, — 
Rationaliziog,  destructive,  anti-biblical 
and  anti-evangelic  German  theology,  and 
the  (German  metaphysics  by  which  it  was 
so  profoundly  inflaenced  and,in  great  part, 
generated,  are  amply  represented  in  this 
goodly  volume ;  but  Biblical  and  e3cperi- 
mental  German  theology  receive  compar- 
atively scanty  notice.  For  example,  a 
hundred  and  seven  pages  are  devoted 
to  Sohleiermacher,  whilst  Tholuck  is  put 
off  with  five,  except  a  few  incidental 
notices;  6tier  with  three,  and  Meyer 
with  a  passing  peuragraph.  Whilst  Heng- 
stenberg's  Rabbinical  puerilities  are  justly 
laughed  at,  his  real  services  to  exegesis 
are  unjustly  depreciated.  Ewald,  indeed, 
is  treated  with  discrimination,  and 
Neander  and  Hofman  are  appreciatively 
dealt  with.  Bothe*8  system  is  unfolded 
with  great  care  and  deamess.  But  his 
hypothesis  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  New 
Testament  ideal.  The  worst  of  it  is— the 
author's  own  mind  is  evidently  in  a  very 
unsettled  state.  His  judgment  is  against 
the  Rationalists,  his  sympathies  and 
affinities  are  with  them.  He  sees  and 
ibows  that  their  processes  are  soientiflc 
only  in  pretension,  that  their  fruitage  is 
ephemeral  as  well  as  deleterious;  thai 
they  are  all  alike  egotistic  and  arbitrary, 
and  as  eager  to  destroy  or  discredit  their 
predecessors  as  to  destroy  or  discredit 
the  Bible.  Yet  he  does  his  utmost  to  in- 
terest his  pupils  in  them.  He  looks  un- 
moved at  the  disastrous  effects  of  their 
speculations.  It  is  as  if  the  Head-Mas- 
ter of  a  religious  school  should  give  his 
scholars  a  whole  holiday  to  watch  some 
cruel,  reckless,  aristocratic  stag-hant ; 
and  join  enthusiastically  in  the  Tally 
Ho  !  as  they  trample  down  the  crops  and 
ruin  the  farmers.  Hence  the  book  is  not 
nearly  so  suitable  to  the  theological 
student  as  Gostwick's  Qerman  Culture 
and  Christianity. 

The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Protectant 
Theology  is  evidently  not  content  with 
the  Bible  as  the  standard  of  faith.    In- 


deed, it  is  what  be  palls  Stier*s  "rigid 
SibUeiim*  which  makes  him  undemte 
the  great  expositor. 

JBxodut,  with  Introduetum,  Cammen- 
tary.  Special  Notee,  etc.  By  iZtfv.  Dr. 
Jfaoffreyor,  sometime  Profeuor  of  SytU' 
moAio  Theology  vn  New  OoUege,  JkUn- 
burgh.  In  Tmo  PmrU,  T,  and  T.  Clark. 
— Two  more  capital  Handbooks  tor  Bible 
Glasses.  We  should,  however,  advise  the 
postponing  the  study  of  the  Introduction 
till  the  Commentary  and  Notes  are 
finished,  as  many  young  pe(^le  might 
find  it  discouragingly  abstruse,  and  It 
would  be  better  understood  and  appre- 
ciated afterwards*  With  very  few  tnpe, 
the  Commentary  and  Notes  are  just  the 
thing  for  young  people ;  notpnzslingand' 
pestling  them  with  nibbling  destructive 
criticism. 

Christhood :  At  seen  in  the  Life-work  of 
Mary  Dyer.  By  her  Husband^  the  Ben. 
George  Dyer.  With  an  IntrodueHon  by 
the  Rev.  J.  V.  B.  Shrewsbury.  T.  Wodlmer. 
— ^This  record  of  a  fully  consecrated  life 
is  given  by  the  one  who  had  the  best  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  beauty  of  holiness 
in  Mrs.  Dyer's  home-life.  While  her  con- 
stant and  emphatic  witness,bome  silently, 
and  on  occasion  publicly,  to  the  power  of 
a  perfect  Saviour,  show  that  she  was  not 
ashamed  to  confess  Christ  b^ore  men. 
This  beautiful  memoir  will  especially 
stimulate  and  encourage  seekers  alter 
full  salvation.  Mr.  Shrewsbury's  dear, 
forcible  words  on  the  subject  in  his  In- 
troduction add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
book.  We  cannot  think  the  title  a  happy 
one. 

Newly  Bnlisied.  By  T.  Cuyler,  D.D. 
Bodder  and  Stoughton. — One  of  the  best 
books  for  a  newly-converted  young  Chris- 
tian we  have  ever  met  with ;  it  is  full  of 
pointed,  practical  counsel  about  the  things 
in  which  guidance  is  most  needed. 

Johnnie.  By  B.  F.  Hardy.  Oliphant, 
Anderson  and  Ferrier. — A  capital  Scotch 
tale  of  young  people's  Mission  work,  very 
naturally  and  brightly  told. 


OBITUARIES. 


Mbs.  Cbossfield,  wife  of  Mr.  F.  J. 
Crossfield,  of  Barrow-in-Furness,  was 
bom  at  Amside  Tower,  Westmoreland, 
on  January  2nd,  1841.  She  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  trained  by  eminently 
godly  parents.  Her  father,  Mr.  Robert 
Gibson,  a  farmer,  was  for  a  very  long 
period  an  active  and  acceptable  local- 
preacher  in  the  Kendal  Circuit.  Her 
mother  was  a  Christian  wonuMi  of  noble 
character  and  fervent  devotion.    In  their 


farm-house  Methodist preachingtook  place 
for  forty  years.  Two  Methodist  chapels 
— Amside  and  Silverdale — have  sprung 
from  those  farm-house  services.  The  farm- 
house stood  midway  between  these  two 
villages,  and  so  was  a  benefit  to  both. 
Mrs.  Crossfield  in  her  early  days  was 
accustomed  to  go  about  inviting  the 
people  to  attend  the  preaching  at  her 
fathers  house.  At  fint  the  services  were 
only  occasional,  but  in  course  of  tim^ 
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icame  a  regular  iostitatioD,  and 
lUoKmly  well  attended,  and  were 
the  boiue  in  winter,  and  in  the 
1  snmnier.  When  held  in  the 
the  worshippers  were  often  obliged 
py  two  rooms  on  aooonnt  of  the 
ta  attending. 

BTas  married  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Orossfield 
4.  Her  ezoeUent  trailing  as  a 
er,  fitted  her  for  the  more  reepon- 
nties  of  wife  and  mother.  'She 
well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,' 
i  her  tongue  was  the  law  of  kind- 
Her  innaence  was  gentle,  jet 
d1  ;  b^ng  goided  by  prnidenoe,  and 
Jed  by  love.  In  diicbaige  of 
L  home  duties,  or  of  such  special 
I  flow  firom  family  afflictions,  she 
L  always  to  forget  herself  in  her 
le  solieitode  for  the  wel&ure  of 
loond  her* 

•loYed  the  habitation  of  God*s 
*  and,  as  a  member  of  oar  Church, 
1  the  'fellowship  of  sainU*  in  the 
Sntercoorse  of  the  Class-meeting, 
ifflooaexperiencewas  devout  in  tone 
uiDwed  in  feeling.  In  her  general 
ter  she  had  pre-eminently  *the 
Bot  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit' 
igh  debarred  by  delicate  health 
>me  forms  of  work,  she  rendered 
nt  service  to  the  Circuit  in  which 
ed,  and  to  its  ministers,  when  her 
id  was  called,  for  many  years  in 
(ion,  to  the  office  of  Circuit- 
cl. 

ngthe  last  sixteen  years  of  her 
e  was  subject  to  a  painful  affile- 
hich  during  the  last  two  years  in- 
1  ia  intensity.  Surgical  skill  was 
to  render  her  that  relief  which 
previously  done,  and  for  a  long 
before  she  died,  she  knew  that 
?aa  no  hope  of  recovery.  Under 
sircumstances  she  resigned  herself 
3  the  will  of  God.  Her  affiiction 
.  her  extreme  pain,  but  she  sought 
and  the  promised  *  grace  to  help  in 
f  need.'  In  one  of  the  first  opera- 
he  underwent,  she  had  a  great  con- 
Lth  depressed  feelings.  She  spread 
itler  before  the  Lord,  and  received 
Mnise :  '  My  grace  is  sufficient  for 
■nd  rested  on  it.  Her  depression 
imoved,  and  her  experience  became 
and  cheerful.  She  received  the 
s  without  manifesting  the  least 
f ;  and  both  felt  and  exhibited  on 
xsasion  the  sufficiency  of  Divine 
in  her  time  cf  need.  This  com- 
l  expoience  was  to  a  great  extent 
d  onring  her  last  sickne^.  For 
I  months  she  was  confined  to  her 
the  severity  of  her  sufPeriug  in- 


creasing with  the  advance  of  the  disease. 
Yat  daring  the  whcAeof  this  trying  period 
her  ndnd  was  habltoally  stayed  on  Qod. 
In  times  of  intense  pain  she  woald  sav  : 

*  God  will  not  Uy  upon  me  more  than  He 
gives  me  grace  to  bear.'  Her  marked 
appreciation  of  the  servioes  of  those  who 
wftitedupon  her  made  it  a  pleasure  to 
serve  her  in  her  dckneas.  She  bore  her 
sufferings  with  true  Christian  fortitude, 
being  constantly  resigned  to  the  Divine 
wiU,  and  cherishing  a  disposition  of 
sincere  gratitude  to  God  for  all  the  cir- 
cumstances which  in  any  way  lightened 
her  sufferings.  Her  affiiction  terminated 
fatally  on  February  8rd,  1888,  relieving 
her  of  her  mortal  anguish,  and  consum- 
mating luur  highest  and  brightest  hope  of 

*  entering  into  the  joy  of  her  Lord.' 

Mb.  Jambs  Plumb  was  bom  March  28tb, 
1810,  and  died  at  Battle,  in  the  Hastings 
Circuit,  April  17th,1888.  He  received  his 
first  ticket  of  membership  in  the  Wesley- 
an  Church  in  December,  1828.  A  few  years 
afterwards  he  became  a  local-preacher ; 
and  although  only  a  Sussex  labourer,  his 
earnestness  and  consistency  made  him 
acceptable  during  fifty  years  of  service. 
He  was  for  many  years  a  Class-leader ; 
and  worked  also,  when  his  other  duties 
permitted  him,  in  the  Sunday-school. 
Everywhere  he  was  welcomed  for  his 
homely  manners  and  his  honest  life. 

As  a  husband,  he  was  true  and  kind  ; 
as  a  father,  both  fond  and  faithful ;  and 
as  a  friend,  tender  and  constant.  It  was 
touching  to  witness  the  warmth  of  his 
attachment  to  those  old  friends  with 
whom  he  had  often  taken  sweet  counsel, 
and  who  had  shared  with  him  '  the  bur- 
den and  heat  of  the  day.'  His  last  days 
were  peaceful.  Poverty  never  damped 
his  ardour,  nor  did  sufi!ering  make  him 
murmur.  One  of  his  favourite  portions 
of  Scripture  was  Psalm  xxxiv. ;  and  his 
most  frequently-quoted  verse  was  that 
beginning :  *  Other  refuge  have  I  none.* 
His  range  of  usefulness  was  comparatively 
limited;  but  he  filled  his  sphere  with 
light,  and  made  the  most  of  what  was  in 
him.  W.  R. 

Mbs.  Ann  Scott,  of  Stockport,  was 
bom  at  Disley,  but  removed,  when  very 
young,  with  her  maternal  grandmother 
and  aunts  (by  whom  she  was  brought  up) 
to  Stockport.  She  was  converted  under 
the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Har- 
greaves,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  We8leyan*Metho«liHt 
Society  in  the  Tiviot-Dale  Circuit  fifty- 
one  years. 
Eighteen  yean  ago,  Mrs.  Scott  was  left 
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a  widow,  with  tbe  oWgd  of  fifechiklren/ 
to  which  doty  she  eheerf ally  and  trast- 
f  ally  applied  hemdf ,  tnaking  it  her  one 
concern  to  train  them  for  hearen. '  ' ' 

When  the  Rev.  T.  Cooke's  mission 
was  held  in  Stockport,  Mrs.  Scott 
saw  it  to  be  her  privilege  to  live 
a  higher  Christian  life;  she  sought, 
and  clearly  obtained,  the  blessing  of  per- 
fect love.  She  said :  *  It  was  so  simple ;  I 
jost  gave  np  all  to  my  Bavioor,  and  re- 
ceive all  in  my  Savioor  at  that  moment.' 

From  that  day  hers  was  a  life  of  entire 
consecration;  hid  with  Christ  in  God, 
her  conversation  was  in  heaven,  whence 
she  looked  for  the  Lord  Jesas.  Her 
family  marked  her  habits  of  retirement 
for  commanion  with  God  many  times  in 
the  day,  and  her  frequent  ejaculations  as 
she  moved  about  her  household  duties. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  BiUe  and 
Prayer  Union,  and  each  night  was  in  the 
habit  of  spending  two  hours  in  reading 
the  Scriptures.  Her  deafness  enabled  her 
to  sit  with  her*  family  and  read  to  her- 
self without  distraction ;  her  reading 
was  considerable;  but  she  was  empha- 
tically a  woman  of  one  book.  Of  late 
she  hiad  been  reading  in  the  Revelation 
of  St.  John,  and  she  often  spoke  of  the 
*  White  Robe '  and  of  the  glorious  heaven 
to  which  she  was  going.  She  would  say : 
'  I  shall  not  be  deaf  there,  and  I  shall 
sing  without  my  voice  trembling.' 

Her  children  speak  of  the  family 
worship  which  she  conducted  as  an  un- 
speakable blessing  to  them  all.  For  some 
time  she  was  not  able  to  hear  the 
preached  word,  and  on  the  Sunday  even- 
ing was  delighted  to  be  left  alone  in  the 
house  while  the  family  were  at  chapel, 
when  she  had  a  service  of  her  own,  con- 
sisting of  singing,  prayer  and 'reading, 
sometimes  a  sermon,  and  sometimes  the 
Scriptures  only.  She  used  to  say  there 
were  always  two  present  at'hor  service. 

Three  Sundays  before  her  death  the 
family  got  home  before  her  service  was 
closed,  and  heard  her  sing  through  *Jeso, 
Lover  of  my  soul ! ' 

For  some  time  Mrs.  Scott  had  charge 
of  a  Class,  but  was  obliged  to  resign  it  on 
account  of  the  distance  and  failing 
strength ;  she  afterwards  took  charge  of 
another  Class.  In  taking  this  charge,  she 
felt  the  difficulty  which  her  deafness  im- 
posed upon  her,  but  this  she  overcame 
by  taking  her  seat  beside  each  member 
she  spoke  to.  This  means  of  grace  she 
esteemed,  and  she  sought  by  prayerful 
study  of  the  Scriptures  and  communion 
with  God,  to  prepare  herself  to  discharge 


her  duty  a3  a  leadef.    She  used  to  «a]r 
*I  throw  myself  upon  the  Divine  Spirit 
for  all  the  help  I  need  ta  do  my  doty  to 
my  Class.' 

The  bond  of  union  between  her  and 
her  members  was  very  tender  and  very 
strong.  One  of  them  says :  *  We  always 
felt  that  our  leader  was  high  above  us  in 
her  religious  experience,  and  that  she  was 
ever  trying  to  bring  us  up  to  the  same 
happy  Christian  life.  She  had  always 
something  bright  and  beautiful  to  say  to 
us.' 

Upon  coming  home  from  her  Class  the 
week  before  her  death,  she  said:  '  We 
have  had  a  glorious  time  1 ' 

Mrs,  Scott  was  a  busy  woman,  and 
sought  to  be  led  by  the  Divine  Spkit  in 
all  she  did.  One  day  she  noticed  a  bed 
in  the  lower  room  of  a  cottage  as  she 
passed,  and  thinking  some  one  #as  prob- 
ably ill,  «he  called,  and  found  a  poor 
woman  tat  gone  in  consumption.  She 
found  her  mihd  very  dark,  and  quite 
ignotant  of  the  way  of  salvation.  She 
continued  her  visits,  and  the  woman's 
mind  giadoally  opened  to  the  reception 
of  the  truth,  and  sought  to  reidize  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  her  Saviour.  One  day,  a 
few  weeks  before  her  death,  she  put  adde 
her  work,  and  left  the  house  without  say- 
ing anything  to  anyone.  On  her  return,  her 
daughter  asked  where  she  had  been,  she 
said :  To  see  my  patient,  and  0 1  we  have 
had  such  a  glorious  time  I '  While  Mrs. 
Scott  was  talking  to  her  and  praying 
with  her,  she  was  enabled  to  trust  alone 
in  Christ,  and  was  made  ung[>eakably 
happy  in  Him,  and  shortly  afterwards 
died  a  moist?  triumphant  death. 

On  the  Sunday  before  her  death,  Mrs. 
Scott  did  what  she  was  not  accustomed 
to  do  on  that  day, — she  felt  she  must  write 
a  letter  to  her  eldest  son ;  her  childm 
could  not  understand  It,  and  they  tried'to 
persuade  her  to  leave  it  until  the  Monday, 
but  she  said:  *No,  I  must  write  now.' 
In  ihat  letter,  of  eight  puges,  she  poured 
forth  the  last  utterances  of  her  soul :  of 
gratitude  to  Gh>d,  of  her  deep  love  to  her 
Saviour,  and  of  His  Infinite  love  to  her, 
of  the  sweetness  of  His  service,  and  her 
willingness  to  laydownherlifeforHts  sake. 
That  letter  was  her  dying  testimony, 
which  she  was  not  permitted  to  speak,  for 
on  the  day  following  she  was  seized  with 
pain,  which  deprived  her  of  all  power  of 
communication  with  those  who  anxiously 
watched  around  her  bed.  In  oonsctons 
silence  she  waited  the  call  of  her  Lord. 
That  call  came  on  the  14th  of  November. 
1888. 
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A   MODEL  CHAPEIrKBEPER  : 
JfEMGRIAL  8KETCU  OF  ROBERT  THOMAS  JIAURISOy, 

OF  Greenbill,  Derby. 

BY  THE  REV. .  THOMAS  KENT. 
Few  men,  in  the  same  social  pontioxiy  have  been  more  beloved  or  honoured 
than  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  was,,  in  the  estimation  of  his  own 
people,  and  especially  of  those  who  knew  him  best,  '  a  good  man,  and  full 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faitb»'  adbnungi  and  therefore  recommending^ 
'  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Sutionr  in  all  thiogs;' : 

Mr.  Habbisoh  was  bom^at  Brailsfordf'on  .the'  Uth  of  March,  1817. 
His  parents,  who  were  'WedeyanSy  removed  t6  Derby  when  he  was  only  six 
years  old.  At  twelve  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  .boot  and  shoe  maker. 
Having  an  aptitude  and  a  taste  for  singing,  he  became,  while  a  youth,  a 
chorister  at  old  St.  Miehaers  Ohuiob.  One  dreary  BuiMh^  afternoon  the 
boy  was  seen  by  the  Rev.  W.  lindley.  standing^  wet  and .  teld,  under  the 
windows  of  the  King-street  Sunday-schbol,  and  was  asked  to  become  a 
scholar.  This  was  the  turning-point  .of  his  life,  and. led 'eventually  to  his 
conversion,  and  to  all  those  blessed  results,  which  caused  his  'path  *  to  shine 
*  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.'  At  an  early  period  he  became 
connected  with  Greenhill  chapel,  at^d  for  more  than  forty  years  it  was  the 
cho»en  sphere  of  his  manifold  and  eminently  useful  labours.  His  c  >ttage 
was  trust  property,  and  adjoined  hard  to  the  sanctuary  which  he  so  much 
lored.  For  many  years  he  was  chapel-keeper,  so  that  he  was  literally  a 
'door-keeper  in  the  House  of  God' ;  and  whatever  duties  belonged  to  the 
office  he  performed  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness  and  goodwill.  All  classes 
and  all  ages,  especially  strangers,  met  with  a  hearty  welcome  from  him. 
His  beaming  face,  loving  words,  and  warm  shake  of  the  hand,  made  every 
one  feel  at  home,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  good  of  the  Cause.  His 
very  appearance  seemed  to  say  to  every  new-comer  :  '  Come  thou  with  us, 
and  we  will  do  thee  good;  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  good  concerning 
Israel.' 

While  holding  this  subordinate  office  in  connection  with  GreenhiU,  such 
was  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  and  such  his  aptitude  for  higher  and 
more  extensive  service,  that  he  was  appointed  a  trustee  and  chapel- 
steward  ;  he  was  also  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-schoo],  and  a  most 
successful  Class-leader.  At  one  time  he  had  four  Society  Classes,  numbering 
one  hundred  and  eight  mamhenr.  Hie  Sunday-morning  Olasa,  wYue\x  Yl^  cotx- 
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iinued  to  meet  as  loDg  as  health  permitted,  was  pre-eminently  and  uniformly 
a  means  of  grace.  Few  ministers  who  have  been  privileged  to  meet  the 
Class  for  tickets,  can  forget  the  gracious  words,  the  rich  experience,  the 
deep  pathos,  the  streaming  eyes  of  the  leader  as  he  told,  in  simple  but 
telling  language,  what  God  had  done  for  his  soul ;  and  not  unf requently 
the  place  seemed  so  full  of  power  from  on  high  that  all  were  strangely 
brought  under  the  mystic  influence,  and  were  constrained  to  praise  God 
with  joyful  lips.  That  Sunday-morning  Class  at  Gi'eenhill,  in  the  palmy 
days  of  good  Robert  Harrison,  very  often  gave  a  tone  to  the  entire 
services  of  the  day.  Many  of  the  most  active  workers  in  the  school  met  in 
it,  and  they  carried  its  influence  with  them  in  a  very  signal  manner,  and 
often  with  blessed  results,  among  the  scholars. 

Such  was  the  magnetic  power  of  his  character  over  the  young  and  those 
who  wanted  spiritual  counsel  or  comfort,  that  not  unf  requently  his  house, 
during  the  week,  was  like  a  physician's  consulting-room,  where  the  weary^ 
and  heavy-laden  and  perplexed,  would  go  for  advice  and  sympathy ;  and 
almost  invariably  his  cheery  word  was  '  a  word  in  season ' ;  and  those  who 
listened  to  it  '  thanked  Crod,  and  took  courage.' 

It  is  stated  that  at  one  time  there  was  a  boy  in  the  school  who  was 
thoroughly  incorrigible,  and  after  long  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  they  informed  Mr.  Harrison,  as  superintendent,  that  unless  the 
boy  was  expelled  they  would  every  one  of  them  resign.  The  good  man, 
with  a  full  heart,  and  the  love  that  never  failed,  begged  them,  at  least,  to 
continue  for  another  Sunday,  and  he  would  see  the  lad  privately  and  make 
a  last  appeal  to  him.  In  his  interview  with  the  youth,  Mr.  Harrison 
said: '  My  lad,  you  are  bringing  me  into  great  trouble,  and  unless  you  alter 
your  conduct  and  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  all  the  teachers  in  the  school  are 
going  to  resign,  so  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  carry  on  the  school.'  This 
was  said  with  so  much  tenderness,  that  the  boy's  heart  was  touched,  and 
he  replied  at  once :  *  Mr.  Harrison,  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have  given  you 
so  much  trouble,  and  if  you  will  only  try  me  a  little  longer,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  behave  better.'  His  ofier  was  accepted,  he  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  school,  and  from  that  time  forward  was  an  altered  character. 
Many  years  afterward  that  same  youth,  having  attained  man's  estate, 
called  on  Mr.  Harrison  to  thank  him  for  this  seasonable  and  gratefully- 
remembered  act  of  forbearance  and  lovingkindness,  saying,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  had  been  '  the  turning-point  of  his  life.' 

Nor  was  this  a  solitary  instance  of  his  influence  and  usefulness  among 
the  young.  Very  many,  both  during  his  life  and  since  his  decease,  have 
acknowledged  him  as  their  spiritual  father ;  and  will  ever  cherish  the 
memory  of  his  loving  spirit  and  winsome  ways. 

No  one  ever  heard  him  speak  evil  of  another,  nor  did  he  ever  '  throw 
cold  water '  on  a  good  cause,  or  needlessly  discourage  the  aspirations  of 
those  who  were  seeking  to  do  good.  He  lived  in  constant  possession  of  a 
joyful  trust  in  God ;  and,  walking  in  the  light  of  His  countenance,  his 
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ocmTersation  was  *  seasoned  with  grace/  and  not  onfrequently  '  ministered 
grace  *  to  those  with  whom  he  came  into  contact.  In  shorty  his  religion  was 
a  bright  reality,  and  men  were  compelled  to  '  take  knowledge  of  him,  that 
he  had  been  with  Jesus.' 

The  following  beautiful  narrative  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  H.  Elder- 
kin,  while  it  may  serve  as  an  estimate  of  Mr.  Harrison's  moral  worth,  is 
also  an  apt  illustration  of  his  mode  of  dealing  with  young  people 
generally : 

'  Of  all  men  whose  friendship  I  have  enjoyed,  Mr.  Harrison  was  the  most  dearly 
lored.    Mine  was  the  affection  of  a  son,  for  I  knew  that  I  owed  him  mine  own  self 
(Philemon  19).    Through  the  mercy  of  God,  he  was  to  me  (and  what  greater  thing 
ooold  be  written  7)  a  spiritual  father.    Moreover,  in  the  absence  of  parents  he  became 
a  sabstitntionary  parent ;  and,  during  the  most  critical  part  of  life,  he  was  my 
homan  counsellor.    And  to-day,  though  more  than  seventeen  years  have  gone  since 
we  first  met,  his  memory  is  as  fresh  as  the  spring-time ;  as  sweet  as  its  flowers,  and 
15  music-full  as  its  birds.    Mr.  Harrison  and  I  first  met  one  sunny  Sunday  morning 
in  the  summer  of  1870,  on  the  steps  of   Greenhill  chapel.      His  hand-shaking 
I  shall  never  forget.     How  different  from  the  freezing  finger-nipping  of  many 
to-day !    Taking  my  right  hand  in  his,  and  placing  his  left  hand  on  my  shoulder, 
be  gave  me  one  of  his  characteristic  squeezes,  and  an  equally  characteristic  look, 
and  then  came  a  pause.    What  I  felt  words  cannot  describe.    And  as  I  saw  the 
tears  flowing  from  his  eyes,  I  was  conscious  of  others  coming  to  mine.    He  seemed 
to  understand  my  case,  even  by  a  glance,  as  that  of  a  lad  fresh  from  the  country,  and 
newly-parted  from  much-loved  parents.    After  the  pause  came  his  welcome,  warm 
from  the  heart :  "  Bless  thee,  bless  thee,  my  lad !  Come  in  1 "    I  hesitated  to  comply, 
being  wishful  to  satisfy  myself  that  it  was  a  Wesleyan  chapel  I  was  about  to  enter. 
He  slightly  evaded  the  question  I  pointedly  asked,  by  replying :  "  It  will  be  all  right ; 
come  In.**     "Nay,"  said  I ;  "I  want  to  be  sure,  because  I  promised  my  parents  on 
leaving  home  that  I  would  attend  a  Wesleyan-Methoditt  chapeV*    Again  he  squeezed 
my  hand,  saying:  "  It  is  a  real  John  Wesley  f  and  we  will  be  father,  mother,  brothers 
and  listers  to  thee,  my  lad.    Come  in,  and  I  will  find  thee  a  seat,"    In  we  went ;  but 
what  the  service  was  like  I  cannot  say ;  it  failed  to  impress  me.    I  do  not  even 
remember  who  the  preacher  was.    The  good  man  at  the  door  absorbed  me,  and  I 
longed  to  know  more  of  him.    The  way  opened,  for  after  service  he  came  to  me  and 
aflfectionately  invited  me  to  the  school.    I  consented  to  go.    Ho  also  invited  me  to 
his  Sunday-morning  Class,  but  as  I  was  not  a  member  how  could  I  go  ? 

•  The  following  Tuesday  was  the  most  memorable  day  of  my  life.  On  my  way  to 
basiness  I  was  accosted  by  Mr.  Harrison  :  **  I  am  so  glad  to  see  thee,  my  lad,"  said 
he,  cheerily.  •*  I  came  a  little  earlier,  hoping  we  should  meet.  I  shall  call  for  thee 
on  Sunday  morning  at  half -past  eight,  to  take  thee  to  Class.  Bless  thee ! "  Then 
away  he  went,  and  I  was  left  speechless  with  emotion.  Many  times  had  I  been  asked 
to  go  to  Class,  but  never  had  I  been  treated  in  that  winsome  fashion. 

*  Walking  on  slowly  to  business,  and  with  a  heavy  heart,  I  thought :  "  If  I  go  to 
Class  I  must  be  a  Christian,  for  people  who  are  not  Christians  are  not  wanted  there  ; 
and  1  am  not  one."  Jutt  then  a  Voice  whispered :  '•  You  are  not  one,  it  is  true ;  but  you 
may  become  one  now,  if  you  will."  Without  waiting  to  argue  the  matter,  or  even  to 
ask  a  question  as  to  the  Voice,  whose  it  was  or  whence  it  came,  I  responded :  "  If  I  may, 
I  will  HOW."  What  a  relief  that  decision  was  I  The  burden  rolled  away.  Light  and 
inezpreasible  joy  came.    I  ran  for  joy,  and  inwardly  blessed  God.' 

Want  of  space  alone  prevents  the  insertion  of  many  similar  testimonies ; 
and  thoee  who  knew  our  departed  friend,--bia  wisdom  in  wininnf^  ao^ 
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ooouirenoe  within  a  few  days  of  the  afisembling  of  the  Annual  DiBtrict 
Meeting,  which  was  held  that  year  in  TJlverston.  In  making  arrange- 
ments for  it,  Mr.  Thomas  was  busily  and  genially  occupied  when  he  was 
struck  down.  A  shadow  rested  upon  its  business  sessions  and  public  ser- 
vices ;  but  it  was  a  chastened  gloom,  which  shed  a  hallowing  influence  upon 
both  ministers  and  people. 

In  many  departments  of  useful  work  Mr.  Thomas  was  a  diligent  and 
busy  man.  As  an  author  and  translator,  he  published  many  works  in  the 
Welsh  language,  including :  The  Grammar  of  Oratory ;  jEsop^s  Fabka  ; 
CharacterUtioa  of  the  Old  Welsh  Frea^chera;  A  BiUical  and  Theological 
Dictionarf/f  etc. 

Mr.  T.  M'Oall  White,  of  Wigton,  writes  : 

*  It  wonld  be  difficult  to  express  our  feelings  regarding  Mr.  Thomas.  His  life  and 
death  have  created  a  profound  impression  on  all  our  people.  He  was  much  beloved, 
not  by  Methodists  only,  but  by  all  who  knew  him.  His  piety  was  very  genuine,  and 
his  disposition  kind  and  cheerful.  He  was  much  esteemed  as  a  Class-leader,  and  had 
great  influence  with  young  people.  As  a  business  man  I  have  rarely  met  his  equal ; 
yet  he  was  always  ready  to  receive  any  suggestion,  and  to  adopt  it  if  more  practic- 
able than  his  own.  Every  recollection  I  have  of  him  is  pleasing.  When  he  came  to 
us,  we  had  a  very  small  membership  and  a  miserable  chapel.  In  two  years  we  had  a 
chape]  worthy  of  Methodism,  costing  over  two  thousand  pounds,  and  opened  free  of 
debt.  He  had  a  happy  art  of  finding  something  for  every  one  to  do  ;  and,  while  his 
own  hands  were  very  full,  he  was  ready  to  cheer  and  help  others  to  do  their  part. 
His  death  has  cast  quite  a  gloom  over  our  Circuit.' 

The  Bev.  Henry  Hodder,  a  late  colleague  in  the  Fontypool  Circuit, 
writes : 

*  The  announcement  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  has  inspired  universal  grief  in  this 
Circuit.  Everybody  loved  him.  His  character  was  remarkably  free  from  those 
elements  which  provoke  bitterness.  He  was  an  unusually  patient  man,  and  most 
courteous  to  all  who  sought  his  advice  or  help.  In  his  undertakings  he  was  most 
thorough ;  any  matter  of  business  left  in  his  hands  might  be  written  off  as  dealt  with, 
for  he  never  laid  anything  down  until  it  was  completed.  lie  was  remarkably  free 
from  personal  bias  or  prejudice.  Tittle-tattle  he  loathed,  and  would  never  believe 
evil  of  any  man  until  it  was  fully  proved.  As  a  colleague,  Mr.  Thomas  was  kindness 
itself.  When,  two  years  ago,  a  great  sorrow  fell  upon  me,  he  and  his  family  were 
like  a  hiding-place  from  the  storm.' 


THE    FORWARD    MOVEMENT: 

A    PRESENT-DAY  MESSAGE   TO    THE    CHURCH, 

BY    THE    REV.    W.    UNSWORTH. 

•.Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  go  forward.' — Exodus  xiv.  15. 

I.  The  forward  movement  in  relation  to  personal  piett. 

1.  Forward  in  prayer:   in  earnest,  sincere,  persevering  and  believing 

prayer. — As  in  the  case  of  Moses,  Jacob,  Elijah,  and  Christ.     The  Old 

4  Testament  definition  of  prayer  is  '  power  with  God.'    Prayer  is  that,  or  it  is 

nothing.    We  must  pray  and  not  faint ;  '  pray  without  ceasing ; '  pray  till 

the  next  thing  to  do  is  to  step  into  heaven. 
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2.  forward  in/aUh :  faith  in  Ckxl;  faith  in  Christ ;  faith  in  the  Holy 
^Mrit. — ^Spiritoal  redemption  is  of  the  grace  of  Qod  the  Father  in  its 
arigiBy  of  the  grace  of  God  the  Son  in  its  purchase,  of  the  grace  of  €k>d 
the  Holy  Qhost  in  its  application.  We  are  saved  by  faith  from  first  to 
laat^  and  in  every  degree  of  salvation.  It  must  be  a  faith  increasing  as 
we  increase  in  light  and  privileges  and  blessings.  We  must  live  by  faith, 
walk  by  faith,  stand  by  faith,  be  strong  in  faith.  God  honours  faith 
because  faith  honours  Qod. 

3.  Forward  in  hope. — ^Take  a  favourable  view  of  things.  *  We  are  saved 
by  hope.'  We  must  let  it  cheer  and  comfort  us  on  our  earthly  pilgrimage. 
In  discouragement,  we  must  say  to  our  soul :  Soul,  how  foolish  thou  art  to 
give  up  hope  while  Gk)d  is  left  thee.  '  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my 
soul  ?  hope  thou  in  Grod/    This  is  the  rational  policy  of  life. 

4.  Forward  in  purity. — Gted  says :  *  Be  ye  holy ;  for  I  am  holy. 
Holiness  is  provided,  promised,  and  urged  upon  our  acceptance.  It  is  at 
once  oar  privilege  and  duty  to  be  holy.  It  is  to  be  progressive  holiness — 
growth  till  we  reach  the  manhood  of  Christianity.  It  must  be  intensely 
pncticaL  We  must  not  conclude  that  we  are  entirely  pure  because  we 
are  very  happy.  There  must  be  holiness  in  the  home,  the  street,  the  fields 
the  shop,  as  well  as  in  religious  meetings.  Holiness  must  write  our 
business  letters,  stamp  our  bills,  and  make  our  bargains. 

5.  Forward  in  love  ;  till  we  perfectly  love  God,  and  in  every  way  of  life 
worthily  magnify  His  holy  name. — Our  love  to  God  must  be  true  in^ 
principle,  and  supreme  in  degree.  It  must  be  an  intelligent  love,  and  not 
the  blind  devotion  of  the  mere  devotee.  From  love  to  God  there  must 
spring  and  flow  love  to  man.  We  must  so  love  our  neighbour  as  to  think 
and  feel  and  act  for  him.  The  poet  Shelley  intimated,  when  in  the  cathe- 
dral at  Pisa,  that  in  his  belief  it  would  be  possible  to  found  a  religion — '  If 
the  foundation  principle  were  love  and  not  faith.'  Well,  there  are  three 
constituent  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  faith,  hope,  and  love ;  but 
the  greatest  of  the  three  is  love. 

6.  Forward  in  the  exercise  of  Spiritual  power. — Power  to  conquer  sin,  to  ^ 
do  good,  to  glorify  Gbd,  to  bless  humanity.     Not  lusting  for  Church  power 
or  civil  power,  but  the  power  of  a  Christian  character,  and  centring  in  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.    This  is  power  made  available  for  all,  while  other  power 
may  be  denied  us. 

7.  Forward  in  the  culture  and  exercise  of  all  the  graces  and  excellenciee 
of  Christianity, — 'Love,  joy,  peace,  longsuffering,  kindness,  goodness, 
faithfulness,  meekness,  temperance.'  Not  cutting  Christianity  up  into 
small  parts,  and  taking  our  own  favourite  portion;  but  embracing  the 
whole  Christian  graces  in  full  proportion,  so  as  to  produce  in  our  character 
a  life-size  portrait  of  Christianity.  We  are  to  grow  in  grace.  The  growth 
is  to  be  shapely  and  beautiful  as  in  a  fine  tree,  or  a  fine  building,  or  a  fine 
man.  All  the  powers  of  the  soul  must  grow  at  the  same  time,  growing  as 
a  whole  into  symmetry  and  splendid  completeness. 
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8.  Fortoard  to  meet  difficuUies  and  to  conquer  them, — Earth  and  hell  will 
oppose,  bat  in  Qod'a  name  and  strength  you  will  triumph,  and  get  finer 
attributes  of  character  from  the  struggle  than  yon  could  have  had  without 
it.    We  are  more  than  conquerors — we  gain  t^id  do  not  lose  in  the  battle. 

II.  The  forward  movement  in  relation  to  the  Church. 

1.  We  mtut  go  forward  to  conquer  the  world  for  Christ, — The  Isn£lites 
had  to  march  forward  to  conquer  nation  after  nation,  that  they  might  take 
possession  of  the  Promised  Land.  And  so  the  Israelites  under  this  dis- 
pensation must  go  forth  to  conquer  the  whole  world,  and  take  possession 
of  it  in  Christ's  name.  He  said  :  *  All  authority  hath  been  given  unto 
Me  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  €ro  ye  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  the 
nations.'  As  if  He  had  said :  The  world  needs  you,  and  I  have  authority 
to  send  you ;  go  then,  and  convert  the  world  to  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Gospel.  '  And  they  went  forth,  and  preached  everywhere,  the 
Lord  working  with  them,  and  confirming  the  word  by  the  signs  that  fol- 
lowed.' Sinners  were  saved,  Churches  were  planted,  and  Christianity  has 
been  growing  ever  since.  But  within  the  last  century  missions  have  mar- 
vellously multiplied.  All  sections  of  the  Church  have  their  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Societies.  And  missionaries  are  pufdiing  out  into  the  interior  of 
the  vast  continents  of  the  earth,  and  visitirjg  the  far-off  islands  of  the  sea. 
And  yet  there  are  millions  who  have  not  heard  of  Christian  truth.  Some 
think  it  was  the  purpose  of  God  to  prepare  the  whole  world  for  Christ  by 
the  Jewish  dispensation.  But  there  ^as  a  provocation,  and  it  failed. 
They  ask :  Will  there  be  another  provocation  under  Christianity  ?  No ; 
the  Christian  dispensation  is  one  of  grace  and  truth,  which  will  save  the 
nations.  The  Church  will  ultimately  conquer  the  nations,  and  the  earth 
will  be  filled  with  the  glory  of  Christ's  saviug  power. 

2.  There  muet  he  a  forward  movement  all  along  the  line, — In  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  in  the  spread  of  pure  literature,  in  the 
teaching  of  Christian  truth  from  the  pulpit,  the  platform,  and  in  the 
school ;  by  all  the  means  and  appliances  within  the  reach  of  the  Church, 
we  must  subdue  society  to  the  authority  of  Christ.  There  must  be  the 
careful  training  of  the  young  in  the  home,  in  the  Sunday-Fchool,  and  in 
Church -meetings  for  children.  Young  people  must  be  taught  the  law 
under  which  they  live,  and  by  which  they  will  be  judged  at  last.  There 
must  be  the  evangelization  of  the  masses.  We  must  seek  the  lost  sheep, 
that  we  may  save  them.  Christ's  method  was  to  go  where  the  sinners 
were,  and  to  help  them  to  better  living.  We  must  go  to  the  people,  and 
by  sweet  reasonableness  and  the  constraint  of  love,  win  them  for  Christ. 
We  must  seek  to  recover  backsliders  out  of  the  snare  of  the  deviL     We 

\  must  begin  to  look  after  them  before  they  have  got  confirmed  in  evil,  just 
as  they  are  beginning  to  decline  spiritually.  We  must  care  for  the  social 
and  physical  interests  of  the  people.  Christianity  cares  for  the  whole 
man,  body  and  soul ;  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  life  that  now  ia,  as  well  as 
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tot  that  whidi  is  to  oome.  There  must  be  no  left-out  elemoDt  in  our 
(%ureh-work.  We  must  take  in  all  the  facts/and  work  Christianity  as  a 
whole,  or  we  shall  fail  The  Church  should  be  philanthropic.  We  must 
'vistt  the  fatherless  and  Endows  in  their  affliction;'  and  while  these 
extreme  links  in  the  chain  of  human  suffering  are  not  neglected,  each 
intermediate  link  mast  be  attended  to.  The  Christian  Church  must  always 
be  to  the  front  in  all  movements  for  the  good  of  the  neglected  and  down- 
trodden among  men.  Had  the  Church  shown  sympathy  with  the  people  in 
physical  and  social  suffering,  there  would  have  been  no  room  in  society  for 
Atheism  and  Secularism.  The  Church  must  take  under  her  care  not  one 
virtue,  but  all  the  virtues ;  not  one  interest,  but  all  the  interests  of  the 
nee.  This  is  being  understood  better  now  by  the  organizers  of  Christian 
labour,  and  the  Church  is  rising  to  her  full  and  proper  calling, 

3.  7%e  Church  must  go/arufard  to  do  hcUtle  with  aU  the  enemies  of  truth 
end  righteousness, — With  infidelity  in  all  its  forms,  intellectual  and  prac- 
tical ;  but  must  do  it  by  holding  up  the  light  that  the  darkness  may  be 
dissipated,  not  by  expounding  theories  of  doubt,  but  by  revealing  the  truth. 
With  indifference,  which  is  practical  atheism.  And  this  is  largely  the 
character  of  the  opposition  to  Christianity  in  England  and  Europe  in  this 
age ;  and  in  some  points  it  is  worse  to  deal  with  than  other  kinds  of 
opposition.  We  must  do  battle  also  with  evil  in  Governments  and  fallen 
Churches;  with  Qovemments  which  legislate  for  the  vicious  rather  than 
the  virtuous;  and  with  Churches  which  spread  error  and  impurity.  We 
must  do  battle  with  bad  men  and  devils  who  are  corrupting  society  in  every 
possible  form.  We  must  go  where  Satan's  seat  is,  and  carry  the  war  into 
the  camp  of  the  enemy.  We  must  not  wait  till  we  are  attacked,  but  go 
forth  to  attack  them ;  not  be  content  to  act  on  the  defensive,  but  make 
aggressive  war  on  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  This  was  the  method  of 
early  Christianity  and  of  our  forefathers,  and  it  must  be  the  method  of 
the  Church  to  the  end  of  the  ages. 

4.  We  must  go  forward  amid  the  greatest  dangers, — The  danger  to  the 
Israelites,  as  to  us,  arose  from  two  sources,  outward  opposition  and  an 
inward  decay  of  principle.  From  these  causes  they  were  in  danger  of  a 
retrograde  movement ;  and,  indeed,  were  actually  guilty.  The  illustra- 
tions of  it  are  numerous :  The  worship  of  the  golden  calf ;  frequent 
murmurings  against  Qod ;  longing  for  the  flesbpots  of  Egypt ;  and  the 
indulgences  of  the  earthly  life ;  neglecting  to  exterminate  their  enemies, 
who  became  thorns  in  their  sides ;  and  the  adoption  of  the  gods  of  the 
countries  they  conquered,  though  they  were  to  be  witnesses  to  the  unity 
of  the  Godhead,  These  are  the  dangers  of  the  Israel  of  to-day,  and  they 
are  more  to  be  feared  than  all  outward  enemies.  But  the  outward  danger 
to  Israel  was  real  and  great.  The  sea  before  them,  the  hosts  of  Pharaoh 
behind  them,  the  mountains  on  either  hand.  But  they  were  to  go  forward ; 
and  God  fought  for  them.  It  is  to  be  so  still ;  and  the  noble  spirits  will 
always  find  God  on  their  aide,  and  victory  sure.    CVunat  w^nV*  lotiRtA^ 
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from  one  encounter  with  Satan  to  another,  and  also  from  battle  to  battle 
with  the  children  of  this  world,  till  He  triumphed  on  the  Cross.  Paul 
said  of  dangers :  *  None  of  these  things  move  me/  '  I  am  ready  not  to  be 
bound  only,  but  also  to  die  at  Jerusalem.'  We  must  go  forward  at  the  cost 
of  ease  and  fortune,  reputation,  and  life  itself.  John  the  Baptist 
went  forward  in  his  career  till  he  was  beheaded.  Luther  went  forward 
confronted  by  Pope  and  Kings  and  Church.  John  Wesley  went  forward 
opposed  by  magistrates  and  clergymen  and  mobs.  Foreign  missionaries 
go  forward  opposed  by  wild  beasts  and  savage  men  and  inhospitable 
climes.  Home-missionaries  go  forward  confronted  by  disease  and  filth 
and  disgusting  immoralities  in  the  slums  of  the  great  towns.  Danger 
and  death  must  not  stop  the  progress  of  the  Church. 

6.  The  Church  must  go  forward  under  the  leadership  oj  properly 
appointed  inen, — It  was  progress  at  the  command  of  God,  but  under  the 
leadership  of  Moses.  The  officers  must  march  on  in  front,  and  the  rank 
and  file  must  follow.  Anywhere  and  everywhere  we  must  follow  Jesus, 
the  Captain  of  our  salvation.  Christ  is  at  the  head  of  the  army ;  but 
ministei'S  and  Church-ofHcers  and  Sunday-school  teachers,  and  all  organizers 
of  Christian  labour,  must  lead  on  Church-workers.  We  must  speak  to  the 
children  of  Israel  to-day ;  speak  kindly  and  encouragingly  to  them,  and 
show  them  that  their  fears  are  groundless.  Speak  with  the  authority  given 
to  us  by  God.  Speak  with  earnestness.  Speak  to  them,  telling  them  not 
to  waste  time  and  strength  in  vain  regrets.  The  failure  of  the  past  may 
bo  sad  enough,  but  you  cannot  alter  that.  Go  forward  to  make  the  most 
of  new  opportunities.  The  leaders  of  the  Churches  must  lead.  But  if  you 
do,  you  will  need  the  meekness  of  Moses,  and  the  patience  of  a  Greater 
than  Moses.  You  may  have  to  lead  under  great  difficulty  and  discourage- 
ment. God  meant  that  there  should  be  progress  under  difficulty.  If  we 
wait  till  all  difficulties  are  removed,  we  shall  never  do  anything  for  God 
and  the  race.  Moses  had  his  share  of  difficulties.  Those  slaves  just 
liberated  from  Egypt  said  :  '  Because  there  were  no  graves  in  Egypt,  hast 
thou  taken  us  away  to  die  in  the  wilderness  ? '  Moses  said : '  Stand  still,  and 
see  the  salvation  of  the  I^ord.'  Like  many  other  people,  they  died  before 
their  time,  died  in  mind  before  they  died  in  body.  Talk  of  dying,  said 
Moses,  Go  forward  to  conquer  the  elements  of  nature,  and  to  triumph 
over  Pharaoh  and  his  mighty  hosts. 


FAITH   AND    FASHION.  # 

BY    JOHN    M.    BAMFORD. 

Oke  of  the  healthieet  signs  of  the  times  is  the  remarkable  activity  of  the 
Church.  There  never  was  an  age  so  distinguished  by  evangeliatic  enter- 
prise or  by  the  practical  outcome  of  Christian  efympathy  as  the  pieeent. 
The  vitality  of  the  work  is  proved  by  the  growth  of  great  and  noble 
institutions  which  a  hundred  years  ago  had  no  ezistenoe.    Faith  and 
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diarity  have  founded  large  oentree,  around  which  men  and  women  of  all 
ranks  are  eamesUy  atriving  to  benefit  and  bleaa  their  fellow-creatorea. 
There  are  homes  for  the  deetitute,  hospitals  for  the  suffering,  rests  for  the 
weary,  refuges  for  the  fallen,  shelters  for  the  weather-beaten,  schools  for 
the  ignorant.    There  is  hardly  a  pit  of  wickedness  or  woe  but  some  brave 
worker  is  ready  with  a  helping  hand  to  lift  the  wretched  out  of  it.  Sinners 
are  no  longer  waited  for  at  the  open  doora  of  the  churches,  but  are  sought 
oat  in  their  own  haunts  of  vice  and  misery.    The  Gospel  is  carried  into 
obscure  courts  and  dark  dens,  into  places  infamous  for  their  daring  devilry. 
And  this  is  done  not  merely  by  ministers  and  evangelists  who  hold  re- 
sponsible appointments  in  the  Church.     It  is  done  also  by  refined  and 
delicate  women,  who  have  conquered  their  nervous  fears  and  penetrated 
where  it  is  notoriously  unsafe  for  a  policeman  to  appear.     Ohristian  ladies 
who  hardly  soil  their  hands  at  home,  h&ve  freely  undertaken  menial 
work  in  hope  of  finding  access  to  sinners'  hearts,  and  of  raising  them  to 
purity  and  peace.  The  Bread  of  life  is  carried  everywhere,  and  along  with 
it  the  bread  that  perisheth.    Help  is  given  to  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul. 
No  case  of  genuine  distress  is  left  without  timely  succour.     Christian 
sympathy  has  found  its  mission  not  only  to  the  troubles  of  the  soul,  but 
to  the  aches  and  pains  and  poverty  of  the  body.     While  the  kindly  voice 
whispers  peace   to  the  restless   spirit,  gentle  hands  smooth  the  pillow 
under  the  restless  head.     The  Church  is  leading  its  forces  out  of  old  ruts. 
It  is  laying  down  branch  lines,  connecting  new  spheres,  adopting  new 
methodsy  originating  fresh  novelties,  inviting  attention  where  it  may,  and 
oonunanding  it  by  startling  devices  where  invitations  fail.     The  cry  of  the 
Church  to  the  world  is :  *  You  shall  not  sin  or  suffer ;  you  shall  not  work 
depravity  in  secret ;  you  shall  not  waste  away  life ;  you  shall  not  spend 
the  wages  of  sin  amid  the  shades  of  death  ;  but  we  will  reach  you,  and,  God 
helfong  usy  we  will  help  you  ! '    All  this  is  matter  of  rejoicing.    The  further 
the  Church  can  drive  her  earthworks  into  the  devil's  kingdom,  so  much 
the  better ;  yet  withal  it  is  to  the  main  body  of  the  Church  we  must  look 
to  supply  the  force  and  energy  of  every  aggressive  effort.     No  army  can 
extend  its  lines  or  advance  its  troops  with  safety  or  success,  without  con- 
centrating its  main  strength  in  support  of  the  forward  movement.     The 
policy  of  the  front  must  be  the  policy  of  the  whole  fovce.     Nothing  could 
be  more  disastrous  than  for  the  advanced  lines  to  be  cut  off  from  the  base 
of  operations.     Whatever  the  front  may  show — out  in  the  open — of  dash 
or  daring  or  individuality,  it  must  be  assured  that  in  the  old-established 
family  pew  there  are  at  least  the  germs  of  the  same  spirit — that  the  fight 
of  faith  is  going  on  there ;  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  coming  there — it 
may  be  '  not  with  observation '  or  '  outward  show,'  nevertheless  in  a  form 
which  proves  its  vitality  and  power. 

Probably  the  main  body  which  occupies  the  pews  of  the  church,  has 
stronger  foes  to  face  than  the  outpost  at  the  front.  One  of  the  most  subtle 
and  indefatigable  of  these  is  Fashion.    Unbelief  may  ridicule  and  scoff 
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even  to  the  verge  of  blasphemy.  It  may  assaO  with  mockery  the  things 
which  the  Church  reveres  and  cheriahes.  It  may  lift  its  impertinent  voice 
in  tones  which  tinkle  with  the  pride  of  intellect.  It  may  do  all  this, 
and  more,  without  affecting  the  attitude  of  the  Church  ;  but  when  it  glides 
into  the  fashion  of  the  day ;  when  it  obtains  place  for  its  poisons  on  the 
same  shelf  as  old  restoratives ;  when  it  labels  its  nostrums  with  the  marks 
of  proved  remedies ;  when  it  wins  a  constituency  to  give  it  place  and 
office  and  authority ;  when  it  is  allowed  a  licence  to  question  and  qualify 
and  teach  on  the  plea  of  progress  and  development ;  when  its  guise  is 
friendly,  and  its  damning  denials  are  laid  aside  for  the  plausible  '  Yea^  yea ! ' 
and  '  Nay,  nay ! '  when  it  hecomeB /cuhianable  to  be  an  unbeliever ;  fashion- 
able to  dilute  faith  with  Scepticism;  fashionable  to  condone  the  in- 
fidelity of  clever  writers  on  the  ground  that  their  mental  constitution 
unfitted  them  to  believe,  that  their  intellectual  merit  must  be  accepted  as 
compensation  for  the  demerit  of  their  doubt  and  uncertainty ;  when  it 
becomes  popular  to  speculate  and  quibble  over  Divine  verities,  to  handle 
sacred  things  as  if  their  value  must  be  determined  by  the  proportion  of 
their  agreement  with  the  philosophies  of  men, — then  it  is  that  Faith  is  in 
the  presence  of  a  great  peril.  In  the  front,  unbelief  appears  as  an  enemy, 
and  may  be  staggered  by  a  blow ;  but  in  the  pew  he  comes  as  a  friend^  and 
claims  the  consideration  of  sympathy  and  politenesp.  When  unbelief 
strikes  at  the  faith  of  the  Church  through  fashion,  it  is  most  likely  to  find 
the  joints  in  its  harness,  and  to  touch  its  vulnerable  points.  When  it 
engages  fashion  as  an  ally  to  lay  siege  to  faith,  it  may  tempt  some  inner 
hand  to  draw  back  the  temple  bolts,  and  let  in  the  idols  which  have  no 
right  and  no  agreement  there. 

The  fashion  of  criticism  may  also  seriously  affect  our  faith.  Here  again 
the  perils  of  the  pew  are  much  greater  than  the  perils  of  the  front. 
While  a  hearer  in  the  front  goes  home  from  the  Word  with  a  broken 
heart,  crying  :  '  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner ! '  a  hearer  in  the  pew 
frequently  goes  home  with  '  itching  ears.'  His  very  familiarity  with  the 
truth,  his  long-continued  indulgence  in  Gospel  privileges,  is  chosen  by 
the  tempter  as  the  actual  condition  on  which  to  sharpen  the  edge  of 
criticism,  and  to  blunt  the  edge  of  truth  !  In  the  front,  it  is  common  to 
cry  in  penitential  simplicity :  *  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ? '  In 
the  pew,  it  is  the  fashion  to  ask  :  '  How  did  you  like  the  sermon  f '  And 
it  is  the  fashion  to  answer  in  '  Ahems ! '  and  '  Ahas  ! '  which  mean  anything 
or  nothing ;  but  which  often  help  a  small  defect  to  destroy  a  great  good. 
How  many  a  precious  sermon  has  Fashion  pulled  to  pieces  at  the  Sunday 
dinner-table,  which  Faith  could  never  piece  into  a  unity  again.  Because 
criticism  despised  the  spread,  hunger  lost  the  Bread  of  Life. 

The  fashion  of  pride  has  a  limited  range  in  front,  but  its  stronghold  is 
in  the  pew.  In  the  front  it  is  comparatively  unknown,  but  in  the  old 
workings  the  great  tap-root  of  caste  is  still  found  sucking  all  the  fruitful- 
ness  out  of  the  tree.    The  old-fashioned  social  ^therings  whi^  proved  a 
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means  of  grace  and  deepened  the  flow  of  heart-felt  friendship,  are  retiring 
to  make  way  for  the  new-fashioned  'At  Homes,'  which  are  convenient  as 
entertaining  more  bodies  if  fewer  souls.  How  often  do  chilling  currents 
in  the  Church  defy  the  circulation  of  warm  air.  A  loftiness  of  look — a 
touehiness  of  manner — a  withering  speech— an  affectation  of  superior 
position^  or  superior  judgment —  a  presentation  of  angularities  which  can 
rarely  be  fitted  in  to  any  unity.  Or,  it  may  be,  a  pride  of  stillness  which 
roprooaoo  and  restrains  all  natural  outflow  of  religious  feeling,  which  holds 
tenaciously  to  a  certain  ritual  order,  and  would  fain  regulate  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  Church  at  so  many  degrees  by  the  gauge  of  its  own  thermom- 
eter. It  is  a  fashion  which  must  have  a  cool  atmosphere.  Men  who^e 
hearts  bum  within  them  are  out  of  favour  with  it.  It  likes  the  quiet 
even  flow  cf  worship  and  work ;  but  it  has  starved  many  a  fine  germ  of 
faith  to  death.  The  young  plant  has  been  exposed  to  the  cold,  when  it 
ought  to  have  been  nourished  at  the  fire.  The  fashion  of  pride  has  a  long 
record  to  its  charge  of  injuries  done  to  faith.  More  than  its  money  can 
redeem ;  more  than  its  dever  intellect  can  amend ;  more  than  its  great 
influence  can  compensate.  The  '  grain  of  seed '  whieh  by  this  time  might 
have  been  '  a  great  tree,'  is,  in  many  cases,  a  grain  of  seed  still,  because  the 
fashion  of  pride  has  hindered  its  development  and  growth.  Is  there  no 
place  for  caution  lest  the  life  of  the  front  be  more  quick,  intense,  original  ^ 
than  the  life  of  the  old  standing  pew?  Is  it  not  worth  a  care  lest  the 
motion  and  emotion  of  Church-life  shift  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference? 

Let  the  scouts  be  flung  out.  Let  the  outposts  advance.  Let  the 
trenches  be  extended.  Let  aggression  be  the  policy  of  Church-work.  Let 
adaptation  resolve  '  by  all  means '  to  '  save  some.'  Let  the  cry  be  ever : 
'  Forward  !  Forward  ! '  But  let  the  main  body  in  the  old  pews  and  centres 
see  that  the  wtd  of  all  revived  movement  is  the  heart  of  the  Church, 


MISSION  TO  THE  BLIND  IN  CHINA. 

BY  C.  P.  GORDON  GUMMING. 

Two  years  have  elapsed  since  a  short  account  appeared  in  TJie  Christian 
Mi9oeUany  of  the  very  remarkable  work  in  aid  of  the  blind  of  China,  devised 
and  executed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Murray,  of  Glasgow.  In  those  two  years 
considerable  progress  has  been  made ;  for  though,  in  one  sense,  the  extension 
of  the  work  was  retarded  by  Mr.  Murray's  return  to  Scotland  for  his  year 
of  well-earned  leave,  that  year  was  so  well  employed  as  to  awaken  a  wide- 
spread sympathy  in  this  special  mission,  and  at  its  close,  the  newly-ordained 
minigfAr  and  his  bride  started  for  Peking  with  the  happy  consciousness 
that  the  work  so  patiently  evolved  in  solitude  is  now  in  a  great  measure 
appreciated  by  friends  who  have  at  least  the  will,  even  if  they  lack  the 
power,  to  snp/>Jf  tiie  funds  nec&saary  tor  its  extension. 
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necessary  to  dismiss  him.  Now,  however,  he  is  once  more  on  probation ; 
and  thoogh  not  allowed  to  come  nearer  than  the  Gate-house,  he  oomei 
there  daily  for  instruction. 

Another  of  the  early  pupils  has  proved  so  trustworthy  and  so  zealous 
in  well-doing,  that  Mr.  Murray  is  now  able  to  dispense  with  the  services 
of  his  sighted  Chinese  assistant.    To  quote  his  own  words : 

*  Blind  Peter,  the  yoimg  man  of  oar  own  training,  is  now  at  the  head  of  affairs  in 
the  school,  and  I  expect  he  will  prove  the  best  teacher  we  conld  have,  and  will  push 
the  boys  forward.  He  drills  them  well,  and  is  folly  qualified  to  advance  them  in  all 
the  branches,  especiaUj  in  music,  vocal  and  instrumental.  He  is  quite  a  musical 
genius,  and  has  written  out  and  learnt  by  heart  almost  all  our  hymns.  He  is  now 
the  regular  organist  of  the  London  Mission  chapel,  and  is  invariably  invited  to  play 
when  he  attends  any  Chinese  meeting  in  the  various  English  or  American  chapels. 
The  only  subject  on  which  he  is  deficient  is  arithmetic,  and  to  this  he  must  now 
devote  Us  few  leisure  hours.  I  have  been  advised  to  apply,  on  bis  behalf,  for  the 
post  of  organist  to  the  Emperor,  who  has  now  got  an  organ  for  himself.  But  I  think 
that  he  has  a  nobler  position  where  he  is,  and  will  do  and  get  more  good  in  teaching 
his  countrymen Wang,  the  student  who  was  sent  as  organist  to  the  London  Mis- 
sion at  Tientsin,  continues  to  make  excellent  progress  in  his  studies,  and  is  anxious 
himself  to  become  "  a  teacher  of  the  Doctrine.**  As  organist,  he  can  play  upwards  of 
a  hundred  tunes,  and  knows  both  the  Mission  hymn-books  by  heart.* 

A  special  gift  of  money  was  recently  sent,  with  the  proviso  that  it  was 
to  be  devoted  to  any  purpose  that  Mr.  Murray  deemed  desirable.  He 
requested  that  part  should  be  at  once  invested  in  a  consignment  of  concer- 
tinas, to  be  sold,  together  with  a  small  book  of  Christian  hymns  and  tunes, 
to  Chinamen  attracted  by  the  streetHsinging  of  the  blind  minstrels,  and 
desirous  of  emulating  their  accomplishments.  Unfortunately  it  is  only 
the  very  poor  who  are  as  yet  likely  to  prove  purchasers,  so  that  it  was 
useless  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  high-class  instruments.  Even  in- 
ferior concertinas,  however,  produce  sounds  more  musical  than  the  ear- 
distracting  notes  of  native  music. 

The  case  containing  the  concertinas  had  just  reached  Peking,  when  Mr. 
Murray  last  wrote,  and  he  hoped  that  the  right  salesman  had  also  been 
sent  to  him  in  the  person  of  a  poor  blind  man  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
who  had  come  from  the  country  to  be  taught.  Mr.  Murray's  experience 
goes  to  show  that  once  a  blind  man  has  taken  to  living  on  the  streets  he 
is  almost  irreclaimable,  therefore,  in  the  city,  his  hopes  all  centre  on 
teaching  young  lads,  whom  he  can  isolate  from  vicious  influences.  But 
tho%e  in  the  country  are  generally  less  deeply  infected  with  evil  and  more 
amenable  to  good  training. 

The  man  in  question  earned  his  scanty  living  by  playing  the  banjo  and 
fortune-telling,  though  without  any  belief  in  his  own  power.  He  proved 
simple  and  friendly,  and  soon  became  popular  with  the  other  students. 
Within  two  months  he  was  able  to  read  and  write,  and  rejoiced  the  heart 
of  his  tochers  not  only  by  his  diligence  and  gratitude,  but  by  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  enquired  about  Christian  tenets.  Erelong  he  satisfied 
himself  that '  the  Doctrine '  (as  the  Chinese  call  it)  was  from  heaven,  and 
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be  ii^ed  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  Jesus.  80,  after  due  probation, 
he  was  baptized  at  the  London  Mission,  and  now  Mr.  Murray  hopes  that 
he  will  prove  tisef al  as  a  street-singer  and  concertina-player,  being  accom- 
panied by  a  poor  old  man  gifted  with  sight,  who  will  carry  the  concertinas 
destined  to  attract  porchasers  and  pupils,  and  whose  salary  will  probably 
consist  of  a  small  oonunission  on  each  sale. 

When  he  last  wrote,  Mr.  Murray  had  just  been  gladdened  by  another 
oonTert  among  his  pupils,  namely,  a  young  lad  who  at  first  proved  so 
troablfifiome  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  send  him  back  to  bis  own  home. 
After  awhile,  however,  he  seemed  to  have  changed  and  '  taken  thought,' 
and  his  heathen  neighbours  were  struck  with  the  frequency  with  which  he 
spoke  to  them  about  *  the  Doctrine ; '  and  as  he  evinced  a  wish  to  retium, 
Mr.  Murray  allowed  him  to  do  so.  Even  then,  however,  all  was  not 
smooth  sailing,  and  Mr.  Murray  was  seriously  advised  to  dismiss  him  for 
the  sake  of  the  others.  He,  however,  deferred  taking  this  Btep,  and  now 
the  lad  seems  to  have  really  turned  over  a  new  leaf,  and,  quite  spontane- 
ously, has  asked  to  be  admitted  to  baptism. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  is  a  lad  for  whom  prayer  is  daily  oS4fred 
hy  a  benefactor  (to  him  unknown)  who  pays  for  his  support  at  the 
school,  as  he  had  previously  done  for  '  Wang/  the  blind  organist,  who 
is  now  employed  at  the  London  Mission  at  Tientsin.  When  Wang 
was  thus  promoted,  this  good  friend  requested  that  another  student 
should  be  assigned  to  him  as  his  special  care,  and  this  lad  was  accordingly 
selected.  So  now  we  may  justly  infer  that  these  prayers  are  being  visibly 
answered. 

Doubtless,  the  feeling  of  some  of  our  readers  will  be  one  of  disappoint- 
ment that  this  work  seems  to  spread  so  slowly,  and  that  there  are,  as  yet, 
so  few  pupUs.  They  must,  however,  remember  the  analogy  of  the  visible 
world — the  slow  growth  of  the  mighty  oak,  and  how  at  first  one  little 
plant  makes  slow  show  in  a  garden,  but  after  the  lapso  of  a  few  years  it 
may  have  increased  and  multiplied  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  ; 
and  the  birds,  carrying  seed  from  the  parent  plant,  have  started  fresh 
centres  of  growth  in  most  unexpected  places.  So  this  work  for  the  blind 
is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  is  only  now  beginning  to  take  firm  root 
in  Peking.  As  yet  only  a  few  seeds  have  come  to  maturity,  yet  even 
these  have  already  been  carried  hither  and  thither  to  far  distant  points, 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  from  several  of  what  seem  the 
tiniest  beginnings,  fresh  blind-schools  may  be  developed.  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  instance  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  case  of  Ch'ang,  a  blind 
man,  aged  thirty,  who,  together  with  a  weak  lad,  aged  fifteen,  also 
blind,  was  sent  to  Mr.  Murray's  care  in  the  Spring  of  1887,  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Webster,  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Mission  at  Moukden,  in  far 
Manchuria — a  long  journey  by  land  and  sea. 

The  case  of  this  man  was  very  remarkable.     He  was  a  member  of  the 
Hwun  Yuen,  the  most  zealous  sect  of  Taoists,  and  had  been  stricken  with 
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almost  total  blindness  while  prostrated  before  his  favourite  idol  —  a 
calamity  which  seems  to  have  inclined  him  to  give  more  earnest  heed  to 
the  words  of  the  foreign  teachers,  which  he  heard  when  admitted  as  a 
patient  to  the  hospital  of  the  Medical  Mission  at  Moukden. 

Within  a  month  he  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  reality  of  the 
Christian  religion,  that  he  resolved  to  face  all  the  probabilities  of  persecu- 
tion to  which  an  open  profession  of  his  faith  might  make  him  liable.  He, 
therefore,  asked  to  be  admitted  to  baptism ;  but,  although  his  account  of 
himself,  and  his  evident  clear  understanding  of  simple  Christian  truth, 
was  all  that  could  be  desired,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  require  a  period 
of  probation ;  so  he  was  dismissed  from  the  hospital  to  return  to  his  remote 
village,  with  the  promise  that  erelong  the  foreign  missionary  would  there 
visit  him,  and  that  if  he  were  still  of  the  same  mind,  he  should  be  admitted 
to  the  holy  rite. 

This  was  in  the  Spring  of  1886.  It  was  not  till  October  that  the 
promise  was  redeemed,  and  the  pastor  of  Moukden  (who  is  at  present 
carrying  on  the  mission  single-handed  amid  the  surrounding  millions 
of  heathen  Manchurians)  started  in  search  of  blind  Mr.  Ch'ang — 
a  quest  which  proved  more  difficult  than  he  expected,  as  with  much  toil 
he  made  his  way  from  one  village  to  another,  across  muddy  swamps  and 
over  steep  hills,  always  to  be  directed  to  some  village  still  more  remote. 
But  everywhere  he  found  that  blind  Mr.  Ch'ang  was  well-known ;  and 
when  at  length  he  reached  the  village  of  which  be  was  in  search,  and 
which  apparently  had  never  been  visited  by  any  foreigner,  he  was  cordially 
welcomed  by  Mr.  Li,  the  village  schoolmaster,  who  expressed  his  pleasure 
that '  the  Pastor  had  at  length  arrived,'  and  told  him  how  Ch'ang  had 
gone  forth  on  what  since  his  return  from  Moukden  had  been  his  daily 
occupation,  namely,  that  of  travelling  from  village  to  village  (by  the 
paths  which  had  proved  so  difficult  and  wearisome  to  the  foreigner  gifted 
with  sight),  in  order  to  tell  the  people  about  this  '  religion  of  Jesus,'  some- 
times in  the  evenings  collecting  hundreds  of  hearers  beneath  the  shade  of 
the  willow-trees,  or  getting  smaller  congregations  in  such  houses  as  would 
receive  him. 

At  first  every  one  laughed  at  him,  or  pitied  him,  thinking  him  crazy ; 
but  after  a  while,  as  he  persevered,  and  gave  practical  proof  of  true  holi- 
ness of  life,  public  opinion  became  divided.  '  Some  were  for  him,  and  some 
against  him ;  some  blessed  him ;  some  cursed  him  ;  but,  week  after  week, 
the  blind  man  persevered,  daily  praying  for  help  from  on  high,  and  singing 
the  one  hymn  he  had  been  taught  in  the  hospital,  and  then  going  forth 
alone,  groping  his  darkened  way  with  his  staff  to  tell  all  who  would  listen 
about  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  Who  died  upon  the  cross  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world.' 

*And  the  result  of  all  this,'  said  Mr.  Li,  *is  that  a  large  number 
earnestly  enquired  about  his  "  doctrine,"  and  heartily  believe  and  desire  to 
become  members  of  the  religion  of  Jesus.' 
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Toaching  indeed  is  the  aooonnt  given  by  Mr.  Webster  *  of  the  return 
d  this  eftmest  student,  who,  with  tears  falling  from  his  blind  eyes,  ex- 
diimed :  *  O,  pastor,  you  promised,  and  I  always,  said  you  would  come ! ' 
Simple  woirds,  but  deeply  suggestive  of  the  hopes  and  fears  of  that  anxious 
heart. 

Soon  the  house  was  full  of  enquirers  desiring  further  explanation  of 
various  points  on  which  the  teaching  of  Christ  differed  from  that  of  Con- 
fucius; and  of  these,  no  less  than  fifteen  desired  to  be  admitted  to 
baptism* 

Next  day,  Mr.  Webster  had  a  private  interview  with  each  of  these  can- 
didates. *  What  pleased  me  most,'  he  says, '  was  not  so  much  the  amount  of 
their  knowledge,  as  their  way  of  knowing.  With  an  utter  absence  of 
technical  phraseology,  each  in  his  own  way  declared  his  faith  in  God  the 
Father  and  in  Jesus  Christ  His  only  Son  our  Lord  :  a  faith,  we  trust,  as 
sincere  as  it  was  simply  expressed/ 

Of  these  candidates,  six  were  reserved  for  further  instruction ;  but  on  the 
following  morning  nine  men,  headed  by  their  sightless  teacher,  received 
holy  baptism,  each  professing  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  to  come  to  Him ; 
yenturing  all,  here  and  hereafter,  in  thus  believing;  forsaking  their 
idolatry  (and  the  far  more  deeply-rooted  ancestral  worship) ,  and  expressing 
a  desire  thenceforth  to  serve  the  living  God ;  *  and  all  this,  with  a  warmth 
of  feeling  and  earnestness  of  purpose  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
describe^' 

*  One  thing  of  which  I  am  well  assured,'  says  Mr.  Webster,  '  is  this : 
Blind  Ch'ang,  of  Tai-Ping-k'ou,  with  little  knowledge  of  Divine  Truth,  but 
with  a  heart  thrilled  to  the  core  with  the  truth  he  knew,  had  in  these 
months  done  more  work  and  better  work  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
than  half-a-dozen  foreign  missionaries  could  have  done  in  as  many  years. 
And  this  is  only  one  of  many  instances  that  might  be  given,  to  prove  that 
China  must  be  evangelized  by  the  Chinese.' 

It  is,  however,  evident  that  this  opening  among  the  villages  of  Man- 
churia ought  at  once  to  be  followed  up  by  systematic  Christian  teaching, 
lest  so  great  an  opportunity  should  be  lost.  At  present  Mr.  Webster  is 
the  one  solitary  European  at  the  Moukden  Mission  among  the  millions  of 
heathen  Manchurians,  bis  companions  having  been — temporarily,  it  is 
hoped —  invalided. 

It  was  evidently  worth  a  great  effort  to  give  this  earnest  native 
missionary  all  possible  advantages,  so,  early  in  1887,  Chiang  was  sent  to 
Peking  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Murray.  His  gentle  kindliness  and  humility 
soon  won  the  affection  of  his  fellow-students  at  the  Blind  School,  where 
within  three  months  he  had  so  thoroughly  mastered  the  arts  of  reading 
and  writing,  and  also  of  writing  music  from  dictation,  that  he  was  able  to 
take  a  pupil  and  impart  to  him  his  newly-acquired  knowledge. 

*  The  Long  White  Mountain  ;  or,  A  Journey  in  Manchuria,    By  Ti,  'Ei,'^.  5Mafc%% 
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Mr.  Murray  would  fain  have  kept  so  promising  a  student  for  a  full 
course  of  tuition,  especially  in  musicy  but  Ch'ang  was  anxious  about  the 
lad,  who  proved  a  failure  intellectually  and  physically,  being  too  dull  to 
leam,  and  so  unhealthy  as  to  be  in  the  Mission  Hospital  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  stay  at  Peking.  Ch'ang  wished  both  to  restore  this  lad  to  his 
friends,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  returning  to  teach  his  countrymen  all  that 
had  so  gladdened  his  own  life. 

Just  then  a  boatman,  who  came  to  the  mission  bringing  stores,  offered, 
for  a  dollar  apiece,  to  convey  these  two  Manchurians  down  the  Pei-Ho  to 
Tientsin,  whence  their  voyage  across  the  sea  was  all  plain  sailing.  So  good 
a  bargain  settled  the  question ;  so,  to  the  regret  of  all,  the  two  started  on 
the  return  voyage,  Ch'ang  grieving  sorely  to  tear  himself  away  from  his 
friends,  especially  from  Blind  Peter,  who  had  been  his  special  teacher. 

*  Three  weeks  ago,'  he  said,  '  I  came,  though  believing  it  to  be  impossible 
for  a  blind  man  to  leam  to  read  and  write.  Now,  praise  God  for  His 
wonders  to  me  1  I  can  read  and  write  anything,  and  instead  of  having  to 
zemember  all  as  a  burden  on  my  memory,  I  have  several  books  which  I 
have  written  out  myself.  But  my  village  is  all  heathen,  and  I  must  go 
and  show  my  countrymen  what  the  Lord  has  done  for  me,  and  preach  His 
blessed  Gospel  to  them.' 

He  took  with  him  a  new  writing-frame,  and  rejoiced  to  think  that  he 
would  thus  be  able  to  write  letters  to  his  friends  in  Peking.  The  said 
letters  have  been  duly  received,  and  Mr.  Murray's  heart  is  gladdened  by 
the  knowledge  that  in  that  far  Manchurian  village  there  is  now  kindled 
the  first  spark  of  a  new  centre  of  light  both  for  the  blind  and  for  thoee 
endowed  with  sight. 

Ch'ang  sent  Mr.  Murray  a  pleasant  photograph  of  himself,  with  the 
delicate  lad,  who  had  attached  himself  to  him  most  devotedly,  and  is  now 
receiving  from  him  all  the  teaching  he  failed  to  acquire  at  the  mission. 
Ch'ang  is  now  much  respected.  He  travels  from  viUage  to  village  preach- 
ing to  his  countrymen,  whose  readiness  to  listen  to  him  is  vastly  enhanced 
by  their  eager  curiosity  to  see  a  blind  man  read  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers 
from  the  Gospels. 

The  question  of  how  best  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  his  blind 
pupils  has  been  the  latest  tax  on  Mr.  Murray's  ingenuity,  as,  of  course,  in 
passing  through  the  post  the  embossed  letters  were  almost  certain  to  be  so 
crushed  as  to  become  illegible,  even  to  the  sensitive  fingers  of  the  blind. 
To  devise  an  envelope  which  should  protect  these  letters,  combining  the 
greatest  strength  with  the  least  possible  weight,  was  a  problem  to  the  solu- 
tion of  which  Mr.  Murray  set  himself  in  earnest,  and  soon  hit  on  a  device 
so  simple,  cheap  and  effective  as  exactly  to  supply  the  need. 

Having  a  number  of  old  oil  and  sugar  tins  lying  by,  he  called  in  an 
itinerant  tinker  and  instructed  him  in  the  manufacture  of  small  tin  tubes, 
just  large  enough  to  contain  the  loosely-rolled  sheets  of  written,  t,e.,  em- 
basBod,  paper.     Theise,  together  with  the  outside  sheet  of  coarse  paper, 
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with  the  addreo^  are  secored  by  a  thread,  and  thus  the  blind  men's  letters 
tr&Tel  in  safety  from  one  end  of  the  Empire  to  the  other.  Truly  a 
new  thing  in  Ohina,  and  a  hitherto  imdreamt  of  joy  for  these  darkened 
lives. 

The  first  three  letters  were  despatched  by  the  blind  students  to  far 
distant  friends  ere  the  tinker  had  completed  the  manufacture  of  his  first 
dosen  little  tabes^  and  now  these  are  constantly  travelling  to  and  fro 
earrying  messages  of  counsel  and  love  to  Hankow,  Canton,  Manchuria, 
and  wherever  else  the  earlier  students  are  now  settled,  and  bringing  back 
thence  tidings  of  how  they  fare.  Moreover,  it  is  an  immense  pleasure  to 
the  students  to  write  out  every  newly-translated  hymn  or  hymn  tune,  and 
despatch  it  to  their  friends,  who  are  thus  kept  in  touch  with  the  progress 
of  the  school. 

The  Imperial  Chinese  Post  carries  these  little  rolls  as  Book-packets,  so 
that  the  poor  blind  folk  obtain  this  great  advantage  at  the  smallest  possible 
cost ;  and,  of  course,  the  tin  cylinders,  which  are  made  for  less  than  a 
farthing  apiece,  can  travel  to  and  fro  many  times. 

When  we  consider  how  small  a  proportion  of  sighted  Chinamen  are 
c^Mible  of  writing  their  own  intricate  hieroglyphic  characters,  and  how  very 
small  is  their  interchange  of  letters  with  distant  friends,  we  can  the  more 
fully  realize  the  extraordinary  boon  which  Mr.  Murray  has  thus  conferred 
on  the  blind.  He  justly  points  out  that  were  this,  and  the  facility  which 
his  system  ofiers  for  writing  and  imparting  the  knowledge  of  music,  its 
only  advantages  over  any  other  system  which  has  hitherto  been  invented, 
they  must  entirely  carry  the  day. 

Donations  in  aid  of  the  Blind  Mission  in  China  will  be  gratefully  received 
by  Messrs.  Honeyman  and  Drummond,  58,  Bath-street,  Glasgow. 

In  this  summary  of  Mr.  Murray's  recent  letters,  I  must  not  omit  one 
allusion  to  the  atmospheric  variations  which  make  life  at  Peking  so  very 
trying.  Whereas  the  severity  of  the  prolonged  winters  is  excessive,  the 
steaming  heat  in  summer  is  almost  unbearable,  the  thermometer  standing 
for  days  together  at  104""  and  lOd"". 

Last  June  the  inhabitants  of  Peking  were  startled  by  an  earthquake — 
the  first  on  record  during  the  last  hundred  years.  It  lasted  about  one 
minute,  during  which  the  earth  seemed  to  swing  easily  from  east  to  west. 
There  was  no  noise,  save  that  the  houses  creaked,  and  plaster  feU.  The 
only  serious  damage  done  was  at  the  C'heen  MSn,  one  of  the  City  Gkites, 
where  part  of  the  tower  built  over  the  great  archway  fell,  killing  and 
wounding  about  twenty  persons. 
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BY  A  GRAND-DAUGHTER  OP  DR.  ADAM  CLARKE. 

Concluding  Paper. 

The  second  epoch  of  this  remarkable  life-work  begins  with  the  journey 
to  Knock ;  it  shall  be  told  briefly  in  her  own  words : 

*  I  left  Kenmare  on  November  16th,  1881,  as  early  as  I  conld  manage  to  rise  from 
my  sick  bed.  On  the  next  day,  I  went  on  another  stage  of  my  painful  journey.  I 
had  to  lie  down  all  the  time  in  the  railway  carriage,  and  was  almost  lifted  in  and  out 
at  each  station...!  became  so  serionsly  ill,  that  it  was  a  question  whether  I  could 
reach  Knock  alive.' 

On  arriving  at  Knock,  however,  the  invalid  tells  how  she  was  suddenly 
and  completely  cured  as  she  knelt  on  the  very  spot  where  the  Virgin  Mary 
was  said  to  have  appeared : 

*  My  restoration  to  health  made  Father  Cavanagh  still  more  anxious  that  I  should 
found  a  convent  here.  But,  in  all  such  cases,  the  rules  of  the  Catholic  Church  very 
properly  require  that  the  consent  of  the  bishop  should  be  obtained,  as  well  as  the 
consent  of  the  parish  priest.' 

Having  subjoined  the  letters  bearing  these  permissions,  she  adds : 

'  I  was,  if  possible,  over-cautious  in  taking  care  that  I  should  have  the  usual 
episcopal,  not  only  permission,  but  even  approbation,  for  what  I  did.  If  I  had 
foreseen  my  future  troubles,  I  could  scarcely  have  acted  more  judiciously  ;  but  I  was 
to  learn,  all  too  soon,  that  neither  prudence  nor  justice,  nor  the  most  exact  observance 
of  religious  discipline,  would  avail,  where  ecclesiastics,  who  should  have  been  the  first 
to  protect  a  woman  and  a  sister,  were  determined  to  ruin  her  as  far  as  they  could  do 
so.' 

Archbishop  M'Evilly,  name  of  sad  omen  to  the  harassed  nun,  sends  her 
to  Newry,  *  to  see  the  bishop  who  had  professed  me  there,  and  obtain  from 
him  personally  the  document  of  transfer  to  the  Tuam  diocese.  All  was 
settled  now,  and  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  more  was  needed  to  begin  the 
great  work  for  poor  Irish  girls,  on  which  my  heart  had  been  so  long  set.' 

What  follows  is  almost  incredible  : 

*  I  arrived  in  Dublin  late  at  night,  and  hastened  to  Harold's  Cross  Convent.  I  saw 
that  the  sisters  were  greatly  disturbed  and  distressed,  but  I  could  not  imagine  the 
cause ;  in  fact,  they  knew  not  how  to  break  the  terrible  news  to  me.  At  last  I  was  told 
everything.  Cardinal  M'Cabe  had  called  there  early  with  his  chaplain,  and  given 
orders  that  I  was  to  be  put  out  in  the  streets  of  Dublin  I... One  dear  sister,  so  far  kept 
her  presence  of  mind  and  allowed  her  charity  to  overcome  her  fear  of  ecclesias- 
tical censure,  as  to  implore  the  cardinal  on  her  knees,  to  allow  me  that  one  night's 
shelter,  as  they  knew  I  could  not  return  till  late,  and  it  was  a  bitter  night.  His 
eminence  granted  her  request,  but  only  on  one  condition,  that  I  should  be  put  out  on 
the  streets  of  Dublin  at  daybreak  next  morning.... Houseless,  homeless  and  desolate ; 
I  went  out  on  the  streets  of  Dublin,  the  very  town  where  I  was  bom,  on  that  Satur- 
day morning.  I  had  many  Protestant  relatives,  but  if  I  went  to  them  I  felt  I  dared 
not  meet  the  just  indignation  with  which  they  would  denounce  the  treatment  I  had 
met,  and  I  knew  not  but  my  faith  would  fail  me ;  even  their  affection  would  have 
been  a  temptation  to  me,  because  of  my  need  of  it.' 

The  only  explanation  of  this  outrageous  conduct  was  given  by  another 
prelate.  Archbishop  Croke,  of  Cashel,  who  throughout  her  long  trials  gave 
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li0r  every  help  and  protection  possible  from  one  who  had  no  direct  juris- 
diction in  the  caae :  '  Dr.  M'Oabe  had  been  told  that  yoa  had  no  leave  to 
quit  Kenmare — this  I  know,  hence,  I  suppose,  the  eviction.' 

Her  confessor,  to  whom  she  writes  in  this  new  distress,  answers :  *  Your 
letter  of  this  morning  simply  astounds  me.  The  calumny  that  you  left 
Kenmare  without  the  proper  permission  is  too  absurd.  Don't  mind ;  pati- 
ence and  resignation  will  right  things.  I  accompanied  you  at  the  request 
d  the  mother  abbess  here,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  bishop.' 

To  add  to  her  troubles.  Archbishop  M'Evilly,  who  had  at  first  given 
penni^ion  for  the  foundation  at  Knock,  now  refused  it,  instigated,  as  she 
lapposed,  by  the  cardinaL  Tha  unfortunate  nun  was  accordingly  cast  on 
the  world  with  neither  shelter  nor  status. 

The  reader  of  her  life  can  hardly  avoid  asking  here  :  How  it  was  pos- 
sible that  these  gentlemen — men  of  high  ecclesiastical  position,  and,  it  is 
to  be  sappoeed,  of  religious  principle  of  some  sort — could  act  in  this  way  ? 
Hust  there  not  have  been  on  her  part  some  deep  offence  against  the  laws 
of  the  Church  ?  It  can  only  be  answered  that  if  this  were  so,  it  does  not 
appear  in  the  narrative.  Throughout  her  various  plans  and  wanderings, 
Mary  Francis  Clare  is  most  scrupulous  and  painstaking  in  obtaining  eccle- 
aastlcal  permission  for  every  step,  and  acting  throughout  in  the  strictest 
obedience  to  canonical  law.  The  rest  must  remain  one  of  the  profound 
mysteries  of  Boman  Catholic  discipline.  The  Bishop  of  Tuam  having  at 
last  given  a  reluctant  consent  to  her  work  in  his  diocese,  she  returns  to 
Knock,  with  the  following  greeting : 

*  After  all  I  had  raftered,  I  looked  to  have  the  one  comfort  of  receiving  the  Sacra- 
ments of  the  Church,  bat  even  this  was  denied  to  me.  When  I  asked  Archdeacon 
Cavanagh  to  hear  my  confession,  he  refused,  and  said  it  would  not  be  prudent  for  him 
to  do  80  until  I  bad  obtained  permission  from  Archbishop  M'Bvilly.... Christmas 
passed ;  the  Feast  of  the  Circumcision  passed  ;  the  Epiphany  passed ;  and  still  1  was 
lefoaed  the  Sacraments  without  cause.  No  reason  was  assigned,  but  some  of  Arch- 
biahop  H'Kvilly's  own  priests  told  me  that  he  hoped  to  make  me  leave  his  diocese  o£ 
my  own  accord,  so  that  another  charge  could  be  brought  against  me.... Here  I  may 
say  that  I  have  often  wondered  how  it  was  that,  knowing  as  they  did,  that  I  was  a 
oonrert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  they  were  not  afraid  of  driving  me  in  disgust  or 
despair  to  return  to  the  religion  of  my  happier  days.  No  doubt  injustices  are  prac- 
tised by  members  of  Protestant  Churches,  but  they  who  suffer  have,  at  least,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  and  of  public  opinion.  If  I  had  not  been  a 
Koman  Catholic  sister  I  could  have  taken  an  action  for  defamation  of  character 
against  my  accusers.  As  a  Boman  Catholic  sister  I  could  not  do  this,  no  matter  of 
what  I  might  be  accused.' 

Eventually  she  gets  to  work  : 

*  I  had  almost  despaired  of  getting  leave  of  Archbishop  M'Evilly  to  begin  the 
building  of  the  convent  at  Knock.  A  considerable  sum  of  money  had  been  collected 
by  me,  with  his  permission  and  by  his  desire,  so  that  there  were  now  quite  sufHcient 
fands  in  hand.... On  the  24th  of  May,  1882, 1  got  leave  from  the  archbishop  to  begin  to 
build.  This  permission  I  got  in  writing,  and  I  wish  it  to  be  specially  noted.  The 
mooey  I  received  was  sent  principally  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  industrial  wozk 
which  I  was  anxious  to  carry  out  at  Knock,  and  not  on  account  of  the  apparition 
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that  took  place  there.  1  mention  this  particnlarly,  becaose  later  on  Archdeacon 
Cavanagh  made  a  claim  to  these  funds.  In  eyery  case  they  were  confided  to  myself 
personally,  and  for  one  particular  object. 

Then  follow  some  strange  episodes  in  the  opening  life  at  Knock : 

*  The  persons  who  owned  the  only  house  there,  refused  to  rent  it  to  me,  except  at  an 
exorbitant  price.  I  had  no  resource  then,  except  to  hire  the  stables  belonging  to  the 
house,  and  fit  them  up  as  best  I  could.  We  were  indeed  living  in  "  holy  poverty." 
The  stables  were  a  wretched  wooden  structure,  open  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven ;  and 
after  the  comfort,  and  I  might  almost  say,  the  luxury,  that  the  Kenmare  sisters  have, 
the  wonder  is,  not  that  I  became  dangerously  ill,  but  that  I  lived.... When  we  came  to 
the  stable  everything  was  wanting ;  even  the  beds  which  I  had  ordered  had  not 
arrived.  We  had  no  food ;  even  the  man  whom  I  had  left  to  make  some  repairs  to 
the  stables  in  order  to  make  them  a  little  habitable,  had  neglected  his  work,  and 
spent  his  time  drinking  at  a  bar  or  liquor  saloon,  which  the  people  who  owned  the 
house  had  opened  for  the  benefit  of  pilgrims.  The  illness  from  which  I  suffered  was 
tonsilitls  and  diphtheria.  There  was  an  awful  storm  of  wind  and  rain  on  the  night 
of  my  arrival,  the  stables  were  literally  open  to  the  winds  and  rains  of  heaven,  and  it 
may  be  imagined  how  unsuitable  a  place  it  was  for  one  who  was  dangerously  HI.' 

Before  the  next  winter,  Mother  Clare  evacuated  the  stables  and  took 
rooms  in  the  public-house.  This,  too,  seems  an  eccentric  habitat  for  a 
quasi-con  vent ;  but  the  harassed  superior  had  no  choice,  and  here  she 
gathered  her  nuns  about  her.  '  Several  young  ladies  came  to  join  us  (even  in 
the  stables),  who  were  not  deterred  by  our  poor  condition,  and  who  are 
now  professed  and  valuable  members  of  our  Order.' 

The  situation  was  certainly  not  a  favourable  one  for  religious  reduses. 
'  The  sisters  found  it  impossible  to  make  their  meditations  or  say  their 
office  with  the  noise  that  was  made.'  A  thin  boarding  only  divided  the 
meditative  sisters  from  '  young  men  who  were  constantly  singing  songs, 
shouting,  swearing,  and  drinking ;  and  all  this  while  we  were  occupied 
at  our  devotions.' 

In  the  face  of  all  this  difficulty,  the  mother  begins  her  industrial  work : 

*  It  may  be  well  here  to  say  something  of  the  plans  I  had  in  view.  I  had  long 
seen  that  industrial  employment  was  the  great  need  of  the  Irish  people.  They  had 
been  living  for  centuries  in  a  state  of  chronic  starvation,  principally  because  they 
depended  exclusively  on  the  potato  plant  for  food,  and  the  pig  for  rent ;  nor  were 
the  Irish  people  by  any  means  to  blame  for  this  state  of  affairs.    It  is  a  matter  of 

history  that  the  English  nation  broke  up  every  attempt  at  trade I  knew  that  it 

would  not  be  possible  for  me  to  do  anything  for  the  men,  but  I  saw  it  would  be  quite 
possible  to  do  a  great  deal  for  the  women,  if  I  could  get  the  necessary  episcopal  per- 
mission (the  "if"  certainly  was  an  important   factor  in  the  case) I  wished  to 

teach  girls  what  each  has  most  aptitude  for  doing,  whether  as  teacher,  or  lace-worker, 
or  knitter,  or  domestic  servant ;  to  teach  them  how  to  make  their  poor  homes  more 
comfortable  for  their  fathers  and  their  brothers,  by  practising  simple  industries,  by 
keeping  bees,  by  rearing  fowl,  by  saving  their  eggs  properly,  by  making  their  butter  so 
that  it  wiU  command  a  high  price,  by  knitting  stockings  in  odd  spare  moments ;  to 
teach  them  to  win  their  households— for  these  girls  will,  most  of  them,  one  day  be 
wives  and  mothers — from  drunkenness. 

*  I  began  at  Knock  by  giving  employment  to  about  forty  girls  in  knitting  stockings ; 
and  a  London  firm  very  heartily  entered  into  my  plans,  as,  indeed,  did  every  one  except 
those  who  had  power  to  prevent  me The  girls  were  earning  a  trifle  weekly, 
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faistetd  of  standing  about  doing  nothing.  I  tried  to  make  them  prond  of  their  little 
cunings,  and  soon  they  began  to  be  lo,  and  to  try  to  do  better  in  order  to  earn 
iDore. 

*  I  also  opened  a  kindergarten,  making  it  suitable  to  the  place  and  circumstanoeB. 
Sereral  of  the  sisters  were  admirably  fitted  for  this  work.  I  arranged  some  special 
wngs  and  rhymes  for  them  myself.  The  bright,  sweet  babies,  for  some  of  them 
veie  little  else,  soon  found  it  quite  a  pleasure,  and  were  more  eager  to  come  to  us 
tban  to  play  with  the  pig,  or  make  dirt-pies  on  the  roadside.' 

This  is  a  pleasant  picture  of  bappj,  healthful  work.  The  pity  of  it  is 
that  these  noble  schemes  for  interesting  and  elevating  the  young  restless 
life  of  Ireland  were  frustrated !  But  Miss  Cusack  soon  came  to  grief 
with  another  priest,  this  time  the  curate  of  the  parish  : 

'  It  is  usnal  for  the  priest  to  have  his  breakfast  after  Mass  in  the  convent  parlour, 
uul  the  soperioress,  who  is  obliged  to  pay  special  deference  to  ecclesiastical 
toUiority,  presides  on  the  occasion.  For  myself,  in  common  with  many  other 
reverend  mothers,  I  thought  this  arrangement  a  terrible  nuisance.... Delicate  in 
health  as  I  was,  and  slowly  recovering  from  an  attack  of  diphtheria,  I  was  quite 
unfit  to  rise  early  to  assist  at  Mass,  much  less  to  spend  a  weary  hour  in  the  parlour 
after.' 

By  this  neglect  she  made  a  deadly  enemy  of  the  priest,  who  called  her 
a  '  perjurer  and  a  liar.'  But  then,  what  depravity  might  not  be  predi- 
cated of  a  nun  who  deemed  the  matutinal  company  of  her  priest  'a 
terrible  nuisance '  ? 

But  as  to  this  question  of  truth  in  the  singular  narrations  of  her 
biography,  Miss  Cusack  pledges  her  old  English  Churchmanship  for  her 
veracity :  '  I  have  been  very  careful  in  writing  this  book  to  say  nothing 
which  I  did  not  know  personally  to  be  true.  I  was  educated  very  Btrictly 
on  the  ntbjeei  of  truths  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  No  doubt,'  she  gravely 
adds,  *  there  must  be  come  excuse  made  for  Koman  Catholic  bishops  and 
priests,  who  have  not  such  strict  views  on  such  subjects.' 

We  are  not  distinctly  told  at  what  point  the  opposition  of  these  various 
ecclesiastics  gained  the  necessary  momentum  to  drive  her  from  Knock. 
It  is  certain  that  she  was  so  driven,  leaving  her  convent  unfinished ;  and 
naturally  attracting  much  opprobrium  from  the  Roman  Catholic  public, 
who  had  subscribed  liberally  towards  its  completion.  But  even  Cardinal 
Manning,  whom  she  consulted  at  this  painful  criais,  evidently  saw  no  hope 
of  a  peaceful  settlement  in  Catholic  Ireland.  He  therefore  counselled  her 
to  migrate  with  her  novices  to  England,  where  she  might  live  and  work 
in  peace  under  the  shadow  of  *  the  heretic' 

And  in  the  diocese  of  Dr.  Bagshawe,  of  Nottingham,  who,  perhaps  cor- 
rupted by  *  heretic '  influence,  treated  her  with  uniform  kindness  and  con- 
sideration, she  has  worked  for  some  time  in  the  cause  of  her  beloved  Irish 
girls,  with  fair  success. 

One  of  the  charges  brought  against  Miss  Cusack  in  leanng  Knock  was 
that  she  ran  away  with  money.  She  certainly  ran  away  with  her  own 
money ;  but  thiS|  to  the  Protestant  mind,  she  seems  to  have  had  a  perfect 
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right  to  do.  But  she  further  took  with  her,  after  paying  the  architects' 
and  builders'  acooimts  so  far  as  she  had  rented  the  convent,  the  residue  of 
the  funds  she  had  collected  for  her  industrial  work  at  Knock,  on  the 
ground  that  the  money  having  been  given  for  this  work,  and  not  for  the 
parish  of  Knock,  she  must  use  it  where  the  work  could  be  best  carried  on. 
This  was  a  distinction  which  did  not  conmiend  itself  to  the  priestly  mind 
at  Knock  as  consolation  for  the  loss  of  the  money.  Before  her  settlement 
in  Nottingham,  '  it  had  already  been  arranged  that  I  should  go  to  Rome 
as  soon  as  possible.  A  bishop  can  establish  a  new  Order  in  his  diocese  if 
he  pleases,  but  it  is  not  recognised  by  the  Church  until  the  Holy  See  has 
pronounced  in  its  favour.'  To  Home,  therefore.  Mother  Clare  travels  to 
gain  dispensation  from  the  '  Poor  Clare '  vows,  as  well  as  permission  to 
found  a  new  Order. 

'  At  the  Vatican  I  had  the  great  favour  of  both  a  public  and  a  private 
audience  with  the  Holy  Father.'  Surely,  as  she  modestly  insinuates,  an 
imusual  honour,  and  one  which  might  well  have  guaranteed  character  and 
status,  with  all  lesser  lights.  *  His  Holiness  specially  commended  the  plan 
of  my  new  Order,  and  encouraged  me  in  every  way  to  continue  writing.' 
*  I  left  Home  with  a  light  heart.  It  never  occurred  to  me,  even  for  a 
moment,  to  suppose  that  there  could  be  any  more  opposition.'  One  of  the 
most  startling  things  in  this  book,  to  the  Protestant  reader,  is,  that  the 
Pope's  authority  is  simply  set  at  naught  whenever  it  suits  prelate  or  priest 
or  laic  to  do  so. 

So  it  happened  that  when  subsequently  she  journeyed  to  America  by 
Dr.  Bagshawe's  instructions  to  establish  affiliated  convents  for  the  training 
of  Irish  immigrants  in  industrial  pursuits,  taking  with  her  the  Pope's 
mandate  as  an  *  open  sesame,'  she  finds  every  door  closed  against  her.  '  I 
was  good  enough  for  the  Vatican,  but  I  was  not  good  enough  for  the 
Episcopal  Palace  in  New  York.'  It  is  no  use  going  into  the  details  of  her 
frustrated  work  in  America.  It  was  the  old  Irish  teaching  repeated,  with 
an  additional  thrust  of  American  'cuteness.  '  If  they  were  gentlemen,  at 
least,  they  would  treat  a  lady  differently,'  said  one  who  was  himself  a 
gentleman,  Mgr.  Capel,  on  a  visit  to  New  York. 

We  may  close  with  her  own  words,  falling  on  the  ear  with  pathetic 
cadence  like  an  Irish  wail :  *  If  I  went  weeping  and  sowing  the  good  seed, 
I  knew  that  the  time  of  harvest  is  not  yet.  For  me  there  has  been 
only  the  heavy  burden  of  sorrow  and  age,  but  it  cannot  now  be  long  ere 
I  am  called  to  the  eternal  rest ! ' 

Miss  Cusack  was  bom  the  child  of  law  and  liberty ;  such  childr€n  as 
Protestant  England  nourishes  and  brings  up  by  myriads  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  good  of  man.  She  forfeited  her  noble  heritage  when  she 
joined  the  Homish  Communion,  with  its  arbitrary  personal  rule  and 
despotic  traditions.  Mary  Francis  Clare  appears  never  to  have  been  able 
to  line  out  the  life  of  her  own  high  nature :  her  mental  powers,  except  in 
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the  domain  of  literattire,  were  stultified ;  her  most  generous  impulses 
repreawd.  7et  in  so  far  as  she  did  good  work  for  God  and  man,  that 
WQck  18  imperiahsOde.    *  Thou|^  it  die,  it  shall  bring  forth  much  fruit'* 


QBOEGB    BORROW,   AKD    HIS  BOOKS. 

BT  THE  BEY.  JOHN  TSLFOBD,  B.A. 

Qv  the  edge  of  Onlton  Broad  there  stands  a  cosy  white  house  with 
iti  lawn  sloping  down  to  the  water.  It  is  the  most  conspicuous  object 
that  meets  the  eyes  of  the  Lowestoft  holiday-makers  who  come  to  enjoy  an 
hoar  or  two  on  the  broad.  *  Whose  house  is  that  3 '  you  ask  the  boatman. 
'That  is  the  place  in  which  George  Borrow  lived  and  died,'  will  be  the 
answer.  Ptoiriiaps,  if  the  man  is  specially  communicative,  you  will  hear 
how  the  gipsies  were  allowed  to  pitch  their  tents  in  the  grounds,  whilst  the 
Bssfter  of  the  house  mingled  freely  with  them,  talking  in  their  strange 
jargon,  and  listening  to  tiieir  stories  of  adventure. 

Forty  years  ago  George  Borrow  was  one  of  the  lions  of  English  society. 
His  Oipties  in  Spavn^  and  more  particularly  his  BibU  in  Spain,  that 
aiirring  reoord  of  ^yb  years'  work  in  the  Peninsula  as  agent  of  the 
Bible  Society,  had  produced  a  profound  impression.  His  later  writings 
broke  the  charm.  Borrow  came  to  be  looked  on  as  the  patron  and 
panegyrist  of  vulgarity  and  low  life,  and  society  turned  its  back  on  the 
man  whom  it  had  fdted  and  courted.  Mr.  Murray's  neat  edition  of 
Borrow's  chief  books  may  help  us  to  give  some  sketch  of  them  and  their 
author.  They  are  published  at  half-a-crown  a  volume,  and  no  one  who 
wishes  to  spend  a  pleasant  hour  of  leisure  could  do  better  than  read 
Borrow's  Story  of  Bible  Work  in  Spain.  The  article  in  the  National 
DicUonary  qf  Biogrophy^  written  by  the  son  of  Borrow's  old  friend.  Dr. 
Gordon  Hake,  supplies  a  thread  to  the  fragments  of  autobiography  which 
are  scattered  through  the  books.  Still  more  valuable  \a  a  pamphlet  by  Dr. 
Knapp,  of  Yale  University,  published  a  year  ago  in  Tht  ChatUauqucmy  and 
kindly  lent  to  the  present  writer  by  the  Bible  Society.  Dr.  Knapp  is  pre- 
paring a  biography,  and  these  are  some  of  his  first-fruits. 

GsoaoE  Hbnbt  Borrow  was  bom  at  East  Dereham,  in  Norfolk,  on  July 
5th,  1803.  His  father,  Thomas  Borrow,  belonged  to  a  Cornish  family  that 
Hved  on  their  own  property  at  Tredinnock.  Their  means  were  narrow, 
and  Borrow's  father  enhsted  in  a  line  regiment  when  he  was  eighteen. 
He  became,  in  course  of  time,  a  recruiting  officer,  and,  finally,  was  sent  by 
the  Doke  of  York  to  instruct  the  newly-formed  West  Norfolk  regiment 

*  So  far  as  the  Autobiography  is  concerned,  Miss  Cusack  professes  unswerving  loyalty 
to  the  Romish  Church ;  but,  as  we  send  this  paper  to  the  printer,  wo  see  the  following 
paragraph  in  The  British  Weekly  :  •  Miss  Cusack,  the  famous  Nun  of  Kenmare,  was 
present^  by  Joseph  Cook  to  his  audience  in  Boston.  A  new  edition  of  the  Arm  of 
Kmmare  is  in  preparation,  and  we  believe  Miss  Cusack  is  to  follow  it  by  another 
work  giving  the  reasons  of  her  secession  from  the  Church  of  Rome.' 
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of  militia  in  military  e^erdaes.  He  held  the  position  of  Captain.  Some- 
what late  in  life  he  married  a  Norfolk  girl,  called  Perfrement,  who  mm 
descended  from  one  of  the  French  refugee  families  settled  in  East  Anglia. 
The  recruitiDg  sergeant  and  his  family  lived  a  restless  life.  Sometimes, 
when  they  had  only  been  a  month  in  a  town,  it  was  necessary  to  move  on 
to  new  quarters.  The  elder  brother,  John  Thomas,  had  a  rosy,  angelic 
face,  blue  eyes,  and  light  chestnut  hair ;  *  and  was  as  quick  to  learn  aa  he 
was  beautiful.'  He  mastered  his  letters  in  a  few  hours,  and  in  a  day  or 
two  could  decipher  the  names  of  shopkeepers  as  he  was  borne  along  the 
street.  He  became  a  lieutenant  in  the  army,  but  obtained  leave  of 
absence,  and  went  out  to  work  at  the  mines  in  Mexico.  There  he  died  of 
consumption  in  1833. 

The  family  returned  to  Dereham  when  Qeorge  was  six  years  old.    As  yet 
he  had  shown  no  signs  of  intellectual  power.    One  day  a  young  lady  friend 
brought  some  books  for  the  boys.     Rohiruon  Crtuoe  fell  to  George's  share. 
It  woke  up  his  torpid  mind,  as  the  story  of  Joseph  woke  up  Hugh  Miller. 
*  In  this  manner,'  he  says,  *  1  first  took  to  the  paths  of  knowledge.'    Two 
years  at  the  High   School  at  Edinburgh  helped  to  give  him   a  good 
grounding  in  Latin.    His  father's  corps  having  been  disbanded,  the  famOy 
spent  a  year  quietly  in  England.     When  Napoleon  escaped  from  Elba 
the  regiment  was  re-levied.     After  Waterloo  it  was   sent  to  Ireland. 
In  1816  the  captain  retired  to  Norwich  on  half -pay.     Here  Qeoarga  was 
sent  to  the  High  School,  of  which  Edward  Yalpy  was  master.     At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  was  articled  to  Messrs.  Simpson  and  Eackham,  the  most  re- 
spectable solicitors  of  the  dty.     But  his  wandering  youth  had  made  such  a 
profession  irksome.     Borrow  had  already  shown  the  bent  of  his  genius  by 
picking  up  Erse  from  one  of  his  schoolfellows  in  Ireland.    In  Norwich 
lie  studied  French  and  Italian  under  an  old  priest ;  Arabic  and  Hebrew  he 
learned  from  the  Jew  Muga.     He  had  learnt  a  little  Welsh  from  books, 
^srhen  he  discovered  that  a  groom  who  passed  his  master's  office  half-a-dozen 
times  a  day,  and  had  become  the  butt  for  the  witticisms  of  the  budding 
solicitors,  was  a  Welshman.     Borrow,  who  had  done  his  full  share  of  tor- 
menting, now  scraped  acquaintance  with  the  groom,  persuaded  his  friends 
to  let  the  man  alone,  and  he  began  to  take  lessons  in  another  language. 
Such  is  the  account  in  Lavengro.     Dr.  Knapp  says  the  office  porter  was 
bis  new  master.     Basque,  German,  and  Danish  were  also  added  to  his  list. 
Southey's  friend,  William  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  give  him  much  enooorage- 
ment  in  his  philological  studies. 

Meanwhile,  the  legal  work  fared  badly.  He  had  formed  a  friendship 
with  a  tribe  of  gipaee,  and  had  picked  up  their  language.  This  led  to 
many  wild  escapades.  He  once  camped  out  in  a  cave  with  some  young 
friends,  and  could  not  be  traced  for  three  days.  This  was  before  he  went 
mto  the  lawyer's  office,  but  the  same  spirit  was  strong  in  him.  His  father 
was  naturally  fiUed  with  forebodings  as  to  the  future  of  a  son  so  erratic 
But  though  Borrow  was  loving  and  dutiful,  he  did  not  appear  able  to  con- 
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tiol  his  natural  taates.  It  wm,  therefore,  somewhat  of  a  relief  when  the 
dnUi  of  his  father  left  him  free  to  seek  hia  f ortimee  among  the  London 
paUiahon.  It  wma  in  March,  1824,  that  the  youth  of  twenty  took  up  hia 
qmrtMra  in  BryanatonHBtreety  QxfordHBtreet. 

For  aoine  time  he  aeted  aa  compiler  and  literary  hack  under  Sir  Bichard 
FidUipa.  The  previoua  year  Sir  Richard  had  printed  some  of  his  hallada 
bkiikb  Monihfy  Magcizme.  Now  he  received  him  coolly.  'What  do  you 
iraat  mon«y  f or  f '  he  aaked.  *  Merely  to  live  hy/  was  Borrow's  answer. 
He  refused  to  puhUsh  his  volume  of  poetry,  but  gave  him  work, 
fighteenpence  a  page  seems  to  have  been  his  pay  as  a  reviewer.  A  con- 
adorable  part  of  the  year  1824  was  spent  in  compiling  six  stout  volumes  of 
CdebnUed  Triab,  This  Newgate  Calendar  was  nauseous  work,  but  it 
lrou|^t  him  in  fifty  pounds;  and  was,  perhaps,  more  bearable  for  amanlike 
BoROfw,  who  wasidways  studying  the  shady  side  of  society.  After  a  time 
lie  parted  from  his  employer. 

Discouraged  and  vexed  by  his  London  experience,  Borrow  set  out  on  his 
travela.  He  had  always  pined  for  adventure.  Now  his  opportunity  had 
come.  For  the  next  few  months  he  is  gipysing  in  England.  He  went 
first  to  Ston^enge  and  SaUsbury,  then  to  Hereford.  We  next  find  him 
for  a  few  weeks  settled  as  a  tinker  near  Willenhall.  His  note-books  and 
letters  show  that  Lawengro  may  be  accepted  as  a  true  narrative  of  his 
wanderings.  In  the  autumn  of  1825  Borrow  settled  down  at  Norwich, 
where  his  mother  was  living  in  *  the  old  house  at  the  end  of  King's-court, 
St.  Giles*.'  His  brother  was  just  setting  out  for  Mexico,  so  that  the 
widowed  mother  was  glad  to  have  her  only  other  child  under  her  roof. 
She  lived  till  1868,  a  member  of  her  son's  family  at  Oulton,  and  a  sharer 
in  the  brighter  days  which  his  prosperity  had  brought.  In  May,  1826, 
Borrow's  Bamantie  BaUadt^  TrarukUed  from  the  Danish,  was  published 
by  subscription.  Allan  .Cunningham  sent  him  a  warm  note  of  congratula- 
tion about  his  '  exquisite  Danish  ballads,'  in  which  he  said  :  *  You  cannot 
imagine  how  much  these  ballads  have  stirred  me  up,  "  like  fire  to  heather 

Dr.  Knapp  promises  to  dispel  the  cloud  which  hangs  over  the  next  eight 
years  in  his  forthcoming  biography.  In  1832  Borrow  applied  to  the  Bible 
Society  for  work.  They  invited  Mm  to  London,  and  sent  him  back  to 
Norwich  laden  with  Oriental  books.  If  he  made  satisfactory  progress 
during  the  year  in  Mandchu-Tatir  (the  court  dialect^of  Pekin),  they  prom- 
ised to  send  him  on  a  mission  to  Bussia.  He  was  full  of  gratitude,  and 
besought  the  prayers  of  his  new  friends.  '  Though  I  shall  almost  deafen 
Him  with  my  own  prayers,  I  wish  not  to  place  much  confidence  in  them, 
being  at  present  very  far  from  a  state  of  grace  [and  regeneration,  having 
a  hard  ami  stony  heart,  replete  with  worldly  passions,  vain  wishes,  and 
all  kinds  of  ungodliness.'  The  Bible  Society  had  already  printed  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew  in  the  Mandchu-Tat&r  dialect,  from  their 
own  typesy  in  St  Tetenhurg;  they  wished  to  complete  lYie  ^^^  T«&W 
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ment.  On  August  12th,  1833,  he  reached  the  Russian  capital,  armed 
with  instructions  and  letters  of  introduction.  For  two  years  he  struggled 
on.  At  last,  in  August,  1835,  the  work  was  printed  in  eight  quarto 
volumes  on  Chinese  paper.  The  same  year  he  also  issued  his  Targwn  ;  or. 
Metrical  Tranilationa  from  Thirty  Lcmguages  and  Dialeeta,  He  also  trans- 
lated the  Homilies  of  the  Church  of  England  into  Russian  and  Manddiu- 
Tat&r';  but  the  Russian  authorities  would  not  allow  him  to  print  them. 
He  greatly  desired  to  go  as  a  Bible-colporteur  through  Tartary,  and  as 
far  as  the  frontier  of  China.  But  here,  also,  the  Government  interposed. 
He  returned  to  England  in  October,  1835. 

The  next  month  he  started  on  that  adventurous  mission,  as  agent  for  the 
Bible  Society  in  Spain,  which  forms  his  chief  title  to  grateful  remembrance. 
There  is  a  pleasant  description  in  Lavengro  of  the  way  in  which  his  at- 
tempt to  exchange  an  old  apple-woman's  book  for  a  Bible  introduced  him 
to  the  Bible  Society's  dep6t.  He  had  often  frequented  London  Bridge  in 
his  days  of  poverty,  and  had  there  scraped  acquaintance  with  this  old 
body.  She  had  a  first  edition  of  Moll  Flanders,  which  had  been  her  chief 
comfort  in  the  weary  hours  spent  at  her  stall ;  but  the  old  woman  had 
been  ill,  and  her  couEcience  had  grown  restless.  Youthful  sins  which  she 
had  quite  forgotten  revived  in  her  memory.  A  voice  seemed  continually 
whisperiDg  :  *  Thou  shalt  not  steal.'  She  had  read  the  words  as  a  child 
in  her  school  primer.  Her  son  had  been  a  thief,  and  was  transported  to 
Botany  Bay ;  she  herself  had  been  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods.  Borrow 
was  commissioned  to  get  her  the  book  in  which  those  words  were  written. 
He  describes  his  search  for  some  place  where  he  could  exchange  her  book 
for  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures.  At  last  he  was  directed  to  the  Bible  Society's 
house.  There  he  found,  to  his  consternation,  that  the  old  woman's  book 
had  been  stolen  out  of  his  pocket.  He  paid  one  of  his  own  three  half- 
crowns,  however,  and  returned  to  the  stall  with  his  treasure. 

Borrow  was  called  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  '  to  undertake  the  adven- 
ture of  Spain,'  in  1835;  as  the  Bible  Society  judged  that  a  good  oppor- 
tunity had  come  for  their  attempt  to  print  and  publish  the  Word  of  God 
among  the  benighted  Papists  of  that  country.  It  was  a  congenial  task 
for  their  agent.  He  set  out  with  high  expectations.  Nor  was  he  disap- 
pointed. He  had  no  hesitation  in  describing  the  five  years  he  spent  there 
as  '  the  m(fet  happy  years  of  my  existence.'  He  reached  Lisbon  on  Novem- 
ber 12th,  1835.  It  seemed  a  good  opportunity  to  ascertain  how  far 
Portugal  might  be  ripe  for  Bible  distribution.  After  careful  enquiry  in 
the  capital  and  the  surrounding  villages,  a  supply  of  Scriptures  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  booksellers  of  Lisbon,  and  men  were  employed  to 
hawk  them  about  the  streets.  The  plan  was  not  without  success.  It  was 
not  deemed  prudent,  however,  to  send  colporteurs  into  the  villages,  where 
the  rural  priesthood  possessed  great  influence,  and  were,  for  the  most  part 
decided  enemies  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel. 

Borrow  resolved  to  establish  depAte  in  one  or  two  provincial  towns 
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Ware  he  turned  toward  Madrid.  The  first  place  he  visited  was  Evora,  a 
pkoe  with  five  thousand  inhabitants.  Here  he  took  his  stand  every  day 
for  a  couple  of  hours  at  a  drinking-f  ountain,  where  he  spoke  to  about  two 
hundred  people  about  Christ.  Not  one  of  them  had  seen  a  Bible.  Borrow, 
with  his  usual  fearlessness,  told  them  that  the  '  Pope  was  an  arch  deceiver, 
iod  the  head  minister  of  Satan  here  on  eartb,  and  that  the  monks  and 
friars  were  his  subordinate  agents ! '  His  invariable  proof  was  the  ignorance 
of  Scripture  in  which  these  spiritual  guides  had  left  the  flock.  It  was  a 
daring  thing  thus  to  attack  superstition  single-handed  in  one  of  its  chief 
seats,  but  Borrow  generally  found  that  utter  fearlessness  bom  of  implicit 
faith  was  the  safest  policy.  He  diligently  distributed  tracts  amongst  the 
peoplOy  and  so  cast  his  bread  upon  the  waters.  On  his  way  to  Evora  he 
met  the  Secretary  of  the  municipal  Government,  who  gladly  accepted 
Borrow^s  present  of  half  his  stock  of  Scriptures  with  a  view  to  their  use  in 
a  school  that  was  projected. 

He  returned  to  Lisbon  not  a  little  encouraged.  A  fortnight  later  all 
preparations  were  complete,  and  he  was  on  the  way  to  Madrid.  For  the 
hundred  miles  to  Badajoz  a  muleteer  was  to  be  his  only  companion,  then 
he  expected  to  take  the  diligence  on  to  the  capital.  At  Elvas  he  found  a 
respectable  tradesman  who  expressed  great  abhorrence  of  the  papal  system. 
When  Borrow  mentioned  that  he  had  brought  a  quantity  of  Testaments 
which  he  intended  to  leave  for  sale  there,  this  man  begged  that  he  might 
he  allowed  to  undertake  the  charge,  and  scouted  the  notion  of  remuneration. 
At  Badajoz  he  first  fell  in  with  the  Spanish  gipsies.  During  his  three 
weeks'  stay  he  preached  the  Gospel  to  them,  and  began  a  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  into  their  language,  part  of  which  he  afterwards  printed 
at  Madrid.  So  firmly  had  he  won  their  affection,  that  when  he  was  pre- 
paring to  resume  his  journey,  Antonio,  who  was  convinced  that  Borrow 
belonged  to  his  own  race,  offered  to  accompany  and  protect  him  from 
the  robbers  who  then  abounded  on  the  road.  Borrow  caught  at  such  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  indulge  his  love  of  adventure,  as  well  as  to  perfect 
himself  i^  the  gipsies'  language. 

At  Merida,  where  they  stayed  three  days  with  a  gipsy  family.  Borrow 
was  startled  by  receiving  from  the  grandmother  an  offer  of  the  hand  of 
her  daughter's  child.  The  girl's  gifts,  as  a  fortune-teller  and  clever 
thief,  were  dwelt  on  at  length,  but  Borrow  was  not  inclined  for  such  a 
bargain. 

When  his  guide  was  compelled  to  return,  he  rode  on  to  Talavera,  and 
thence  took  the  diligence  to  Madrid.  It  was  now  the  beginning  of 
February,  1836.  Borrow  seciu'ed  a  personal  interview  with  Mendizabal, 
then  Prime  Minister  of  Spain,  in  order  to  obtain  his  consent  to  the  printing 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  great  man  spoke  with  hatred  and  contempt  of  the 
Bible  Society,  but  Borrow  extracted  a  promiee  that  at  the  end  of  a  few 
months  when  it  was  hoped  the  country  would  be  in  a  more  tranquil  con- 
dition^ he  ml^bt  do  what  he  wished.   Before  that  time  expiTe&i  ^endaiAXAl 
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fell  through  an  intrigue  headed  by  two  of  his  former  friends.  Borrow 
found  much  afisistance  from  his  successors  in  office,  but  still  the  way  was 
barred. 

After  a  short  visit  to  London  for  consultation  with  the  Society,  Borrow 
returned  to  Madrid  with  instructions  to  print  the  New  Testament.  It  was 
now  November,  1836.  After  visiting  Cadiz  and  Seville,  Borrow  set  out 
for  Cordova,  en  route  for  Madrid.  Owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
province,  the  diligence  had  ceased  to  run,  and  he  was  obliged  to  travel  on 
horseback.  At  Cordova  he  stayed  with  a  Carlist  possadero,  who  poured 
into  his  ears  all  manner  of  treason  against  the  ruling  powers.  An  old 
priest  was  staying  at  the  house,  who  had  been  an  inquisitor  from  his 
thirtieth  year,  *  until  the  suppression  of  the  Holy  Office  in  these  afflicted 
kingdoms.'  He  had  been  seized  as  a  Carlist,  but  the  landlord  became 
surety  for  him,  and  thus  saved  him  from  being  thrust  into  the  common 
prison.  Finding  Borrow  could  read  Latin,  the  old  man  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  a  missionary-priest  who  thought  fit  to  pass  him- 
self off  as  a  Lutheran  and  an  Englishman. 

On  his  arrival  in  Madrid,  Borrow  lost  no  time  in  beginning  his  work. 
Within  three  months  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  published, 
consisting  of  five  thousand  copies.  But  it  was  not  enough  to  publish  the 
book  or  merely  to  put  copies  into  the  hands  of  the  booksellers  of  the 
capital :  the  demand  for  literature  of  every  kind  in  Spain  was  so 
miserably  small,  that  they  and  their  agents  would  only  have  disposed  of  a 
few  dozen  copies  in  the  year.  Borrow,  therefore,  determined  to  travel  as  a 
colporteur  through  Spain.  The  Madrid  publisher  did  Borrow  good  service 
by  introducing  him  to  a  Greek  valet  and  cook.  This  man  was  rather  below 
middle  height,  very  thin,  with  long  and  bony  arms,  jet  black  hair,  subtle 
gray  eyes,  with  a  twinkle  of  humour,  an  immense  mouth  and  projecting 
under  jaw.  When  Borrow  first  saw  him  he  could  only  stare  at  him  in 
silent  wonder.  A  more  singular  physiognomy  he  had  never  seen.  The 
interview  increased  Borrow's  interest  in  his  man.  Antonio  was  a  Greek, 
born  near  Constantinople,  and  brought  up  by  a  family  of  wealthy  Jews, 
who  offered  to  adopt  him  on  condition  that  he  would  accept  their  faith. 
This  he  would  not  do.  He  had  found  a  Spanish  master,  in  whose  service  he 
was  very  happy,  but  he  had  been  dismissed  for  marrying  his  mistress' 
chambermaid.  He  felt  drawn  to  Borrow  because  he  was  unmarried. 
The  Greek's  wife  was  too  well  instructed  to  complain  of  his  absence.  '  She 
never  speaks  nor  sits  in  my  presence,  unless  I  give  her  permission.  Am  I 
not  a  Greek;  and  do  I  not  know  how  to  govern  my  own  house?  Engage 
me,  mi  Lor ;  I  am  a  man  of  many  capacities — a  discreet  valet,  an  excellent 
cook,  a  good  groom  and  light  rider ;  in  a  word,  I  am  VtofiaUo^,  What 
would  you  more  ? '  No  sooner  had  Borrow  engaged  him,  than  Antonio 
seized  the  tureen  of  soup  standing  on  the  table,  which  he  placed  on  the 
tip  of  his  fore-finger,  causing  it  to  make  various  revolutions  over  his  head 
without  i^iUlng  a  drop.     He  then  disappeared  from  the  room,  and  brought 
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in  the  next  dish  with  a  rimUar  flourish.  After  this  astonishing  perform- 
iDce,  he  alloired  his  anns  to  fall,  and  stood  with  half -shut  eyes,  as  much  at 
home  as  though  he  had  heen  twenty  years  in  his  new  master's  service. 
Bonow  himself  measured  siz  feet  two  in  his  stockings^  so  that  the  master 
and  man  formed  an  odd  hut  congenial  pair. 

Before  he  left  Madrid,  Borrow  was  cheered  hy  a  friendly  act  of  Sir 
George  YiUiers  (afterwards  Earl  of  Clarendon),  then  British  Amhassador 
m  Spain.  Sir  C^rge  had  often  helped  him  in  his  previous  negotiations. 
He  now  expressed  his  intention  of  purchasing  a  considerahle  number  of 
copies  of  the  New  Testament,  and  sending  them  to  the  various  British 
eonsdla  in  the  country,  with  orders  that  they  should  endeavour  to  put  them 
in  ciicalataon,  and  should  afford  Borrow  all  the  help  and  countenance  in 
their  power.  It  is  pleasant  to  record  such  an  instance  of  goodwill  from 
one  who  had  previously  been  by  no  means  well-disposed  towards  the 
Bible  Society.  Encouraged  by  such  an  omen,  the  travellers  set  out  on  their 
adventurous  expedition  to  the  north.  They  sold  a  few  Testaments  as  they 
passed  through  the  villages,  and  on  the  third  day  arrived  at  Salamanca. 
Here  the  principal  bookseller  became  his  agent.  Borrow  prepared,  for  an 
(^cial  bulletin  which  this  man  published,  a  short  account  of  the  New 
Testament  as  the  only  guide  to  salvation.  He  also  described  the  sacrifices 
which  the  Bible  Society  was  making  to  spread  the  Scriptures.  Copies  of 
this  advertisement  were  posted  up  in  prominent  parts  of  the  town.  At 
Yalladolid  he  pursued  the  same  methods.  A  considerable  number  of 
Testaments  were  disposed  of  during  the  week  spent  in  that  dty.  At  Lugo, 
the  thirty  Testaments  Borrow  had  brought  were  dbposed  of  in  one  day ; 
the  bishop  himself  bought  two  copies ;  several  priests  and  ex-friars  spoke 
well  of  the  work,  and  recommended  its  perusaL  Four  times  the  number 
of  copies  might  have  been  sold. 

The  district  was  full  of  Carlists,  and  the  whole  country  was  in  a  state  of 
ferment.  Troops  of  robbers  had  taken  advantage  of  the  general  panic  to 
infest  the  roads.  Between  Coruiia  and  St.  James  of  Compostella,  Borrow 
found  it  expedient  to  travel  with  the  weekly  post,  who  was  escorted  by  a 
strong  party  of  soldiers. 

Compostella  was  at  one  time  the  most  celebrated  resort  of  pilgrims,  save 
Bome,  but  even  in  1837  its  glories  were  departing.  Buy  Eomero,  the 
wealthy  bookseller  of  the  place,  threw  himself  with  ardour  into  Borrow'a 
plans.  He  often  persuaded  the  peasants  to  buy  a  New  Testament,  instead 
of  the  foolish  story-books  which  they  had  come  to  purchase.  He  seemed 
specially  attracted  to  the  English  visitor,  came  every  evening  to  visit  him 
at  the  posada,  and  was  his  companion  in  many  of  the  charming  strollf  of 
which  Borrow  writes  with  such  enthusiasm.  '  We  booksellers  of  Spain,' 
said  Bomero, '  are  all  liberals ;  we  are  no  friends  to  the  monkish  system.' 

{To  he  oo9icluded.) 
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Author  of  *  Tbub  to  the  Labt,'  etc. 

Chapter  IX.— The  Last. 

The  next  step  in  Willoughby's  recovery  was  marked  by  a  little  tea-party 
in  his  room,  to  which  Polly  and  Arthur  were  invited.  Willonghby  could 
now  be  wheeled  on  the  sofa  from  one  room  to  another,  and  I  found  my 
ground-floor  house  exceedingly  convenient  in  this  respect.  We  could  give 
him  plenty  of  variety  without  causing  him  any  fatigue.  He  could  have 
walked  by  this  time  but  for  the  ankle,  which,  having  been  disturbed 
several  times  by  his  delirious  tossings,  took  longer  than  it  should  have 
done  to  mend;  but  he  was  very  cheerful  and  patient  under  this  most 
uncongenial  inactivity,  and  only  made  a  wry  face  when  the  doctor  kept 
insisting,  day  after  day,  on  perfect  rest. 

All  this  time,  though  he  had  several  times  seen  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant 
and  the  elder  boys,  he  had  not  been  able  to  welcome  Polly  or  Arthur, 
who  had  been  sent  away  to  a  relative's  after  the  fire,  to  get  a  change  of 
scene,  and  had  only  returned  a  day  or  two  ago,  now  that  the  house  was 
once  more  rendered  habitable.  Willoughby  was  very  anxious  to  see  them 
again,  and  held  animated  consultations  about  the  tea  that  was  to  be  given 
in  my  little  morning-room,  now  converted  into  a  special  sanctum  for  our 
patient. 

It  was  pretty  to  see  the  meeting  between  the  children  and  their  gallant 
preserver.  Polly  and  Arthur  were  quite  old  enough  to  understand  what 
they  owed  to  Willoughby's  heroism  that  terrible  night,  and  to  realize  a 
little  from  his  looks,  and  from  what  they  had  heard,  how  much  it  had  cost 
him.  Arthur  choked,  and  could  hardly  get  out  a  word,  standing  by  the 
sofa  and  holding  Willoughby's  hand  fast  in  his.  Polly  chattered  away 
bravely,  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  evidently  anxious  not  to  *  excite ' 
him,  as  she  had  very  likely  been  warned  that  he  was  still  very  weak. 
But  all  in  a  moment  her  fortitude  gave  way,  and  she  suddenly  broke 
down,  and  clasped  Willoughby  tight  round  the  neck,  sobbing  out : 

*  O,  Willoughby,  dear,  dear  Willoughby,  we  can  never  tell  you  how  we 
love  you ! ' 

I  had  to  interpose  there,  for  my  boy  could  not  bear  such  unceremonious 
handling  yet ;  and  though  he  tried  to  laugh,  he  looked  so  white  for  a  few 
moments  that  all  the  little  girl's  womanly  instincts  were  aroused,  and 
nothing  more  of  an  agitating  nature  was  allowed  to  be  spoken  all  through 
the  rest  of  the  visit. 

Martha  soon  came  bustling  in  with  tne  tea,  and  smiles  came  back  as 
Polly  took  her  seat  behind  the  urn,  and  proceeded  to  do  the  honours.  All 
shyness  soon  wore  away,  and  the  children  chatted  naturally  and  easily  to 
Willoughby  and  to  me,  and  when  I  left  them  alone  I  felt  quite  certain 
that  all  would  now  go  well. 
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Joflt  as  the  twilight  was  fading  I  entered  the  room  again,  but  the 
ddldren  and  Willoaghby  did  not  hear  my  approach.  The  little  guests 
Here  sitting  on  stools  dose  hy  his  couch,  which  was  drawn  cosily  up  to 
the  fire^  and  all  three  were  in  earnest  talk. 

'Are  you  ever  going  to  come  back  and  live  with  us,  Willoughbyf 
Polly  was  asking;  and  I  paused,  holding  my  breath  to  hear  the  answer, 
for  the  lad  had  never  actually  told  me  what  he  intended  to  do  in  the 
nisore. 

'Not  to  live^  exactly,  I  think,  PoUy,'  he  said ;  *  though  I  shall  comeand 
see  you  very  often,  you  know,  and  you  will  often  be  here.  You  see,  Miss 
liddell  wants  me  here^ — she  says  so,  and  I  know  she  means  it,  because  she 
always  speaks  the  truth ; — and  though  I  can't  iinderstand  how  she  can 
care  about  it,  she  does,  and  so  I'm  going  to  stay  with  her.' 

'  Bat  we  want  you  too,'  said  Arthur,  quickly. 

*  If  s  very  jolly  of  you  to  say  so ;  awfully  good  of  your  father  and  mother, 
after  the  way  I've  gone  on ;  but,  you  see,  there  are  plenty  of  you  at  home. 
They've  got  all  of  you,  and  you've  got  one  another,  and  Miss  Liddell  has 
nobody,  and  in  one  way  I've  got  nobody  either,  and  I  have  a  sort  of  feel- 
ing that  we  belong  to  one  another.  She's  taken  all  the  trouble  of  me  all 
this  tame,  and  she's  going  to  send  me  to  Oxford.  Nobody  in  all  the  world 
lias  been  so  good  to  me  as  she  has.  You  don't  understand.  Folly,  because 
you  were  never  lonely  like  I  was.  But  she  cared  about  me  just  because  I 
was  unhappy,  though  she  knew  what  a  black  sheep  I  was.' 

*  You're  not  a  black  sheep ;  you  never  were ! '  muttered  Arthur,  indig- 
nantly. 

.Polly,  quick  of  apprehension,  grasped  his  real  meaning  at  once. 

*  I  suppose  it's  that  that  makes  you  feel  so, — because  she  cares  for  you ; 
not  because  she's  generous  and  gives  you  things.  I  like  Miss  Liddell, 
tooi,  but  not  as  you  do,  I  think,  Willoughby.' 

*  No,'  he  answered,  *  I  don't  suppose  you  do.  It  isn't  likely  you  would 
or  could.  You  like  her ;  but  I  love  her  with  all  my  heart,  as  I've  never 
loved  anybody  in  the  world  since  my  father  died.  She's  done  for  me  what 
you  will  x^erhaps  never  understand,  and  if  I  can  be  a  good  son  to  her  I 
wilL     I  would  lay  down  my  life  for  her  if  it  were  wanted.' 

I  stole  away  then ;  perhaps  I  should  hardly  have  stayed  so  long.  I 
had  heard  enough,  and  I  was  very  happy.  My  boy  was  really  mine  at 
last ;  mine  in  the  way  I  most  longed  to  have  him — in  deep  and  tender  love. 

What  a  different  house  mine  is  now  from  what  it  was  when  I  fir^t 
entered  it  I 

Two  yearshave  passed  away  from  that  strange,  anxious  Christmas,  when  I 
actually  stood  somewhat  in  awe  of  the  black  sheep  I  wanted  so  much  to  help ; 
now  that  festive  season  is  again  drawing  on  apace,  and  I  am  waiting,  with 
what  patience  I  can,  for  the  return  of  my  dear  boy,  who  is  the  light  of  my 
home  and  the  happiness  of  my  life. 

2qi 
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He  completes  his  first  year  of  Oxford  life  at  the  end  of  this  term,  and  go 
far  his  career  promises  to  he  a  very  hrilliant  one. 

He  was  very  long  in  recovering  entirely  from  the  effects  of  the  fire^  for 
directly  he  began  to  get  on  his  feet  again  a  muscular  strain,  hitherto  unde- 
tected, at  once  manifested  itself,  and  for  many  months  he  had  to  take  life 
easily,  and  avoid  much  active  exertion.  He  was  Lime,  too^  for  some  time, 
and  altogether  it  was  decided  that  he  should  not  attempt  Oxford  till  the 
following  January,  and  the  year  that  he  passed  beneath  my  roof  I  think 
I  shall  always  look  back  to  as  one  of  the  happiest  in  my  life. 

Despite  a  certain  amount  of  physical  discomfort,  his  spirits  developed  in 
a  remarkable  way.  Never  actually  boisterous,  they  gradually  rose  to  a 
pitch  of  happy  buoyancy  that  soon  made  him  the  life  of  the  house.  His 
activity  could  not  be  quite  restrained  by  any  amount  of  good  advice,  but 
the  house  being  mainly  on  the  ground  floor,  he  could  indulge  his  perambu- 
lations with  comparative  ease  and  safety,  and  half-a-dozen  times  a  day  he 
would  come  prowling  into  my  room  with  some  bit  of  news,  or  some  idle 
question,  just  for  the  sake  of  sitting  down  to  chat  a  while,  or  I  should 
hear  him  teasing  Martha  in  her  special  sanctum,  or  catch  him  shamming  ill 
on  the  library  sofa  to  entrap  her  into  some  demonstration  of  alarm  or  sym- 
pathy, which  should  give  food  for  his  mischievous  raillery  a  minute  later. 

Martha  was  devoted  to  him,  though  she  always  treated  him  somewhat 
as  if  he  were  a  little  spoiled  boy, — which  she  certainly  did  her  best  to  make 
him, — and  he  returned  her  devotion  by  a  very  real  affection,  which  displayed 
itself  chiefly  in  a  merciless  kind  of  teasing  which  she  enjoyed  quite  as  much 
as  he  did. 

*  Get  along  with  you,  then,  Mr.  Willoughby — do ;  plaguing  my  life  out 
of  me  with  your  nonsense  and  rubbish ! '  this  was  the  kind  of  exclama- 
tion I  was  constantly  hearing  proceeding  from  the  depths  of  the  passage 
leading  to  the  servants'  quarters.  I  don't  think  even  I  missed  him  more 
than  she  did  when  he  went  to  Oxford  the  following  year,  and  I  am  sure 
she  seemed  more  excited  over  his  return  than  anybody  in  the  place. 

A  more  complete  metamorphosis  than  the  one  that  gradually  came  over 
Willoughby,  when  once  he  had  settled  down  under  my  roof,  could  certainly 
not  easily  be  imagined.  It  showed  very  plainly  that  the  dark  saturnine 
moods  in  which  he  used  to  envelop  himself,  were  not  natural  to  him,  but 
the  cloak  in  which  he  had  wrapped  himself  when  he  had  been  suddenly 
uprooted  from  all  he  cared  for,  and  planted  in  a  new  place  in  utterly 
uncongenial  surroundings. 

Yet  I  still  think  that  the  peculiar  brightness  which  became  gradually 
natural  to  him  proceeded  from  something  deeper  than  mere  external 
happiness.  I  do  not  believe  our  Willoughby  would  be  to  us  what  he  now  is, 
had  the  sunlight  of  God's  love  not  been  poured  into  his  heart.  He  might 
have  changed  much  from  what  he  was,  but  I  do  not  believe  he  would  ever 
be  what  he  has  grown  without  that  one  deep  change. 

He  hard]/  ever  betrays  his  thoughts  or  feelings  on  sacred  subjects ;  yek 
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I  Dover  feel  as  if  he  were  exactly  reserved  as  in  old  days ;  it  seems  to  me, 
if  I  may  so  express  it»  that  he  lives  his  creed  without  any  need  of  expressing 
it  in  words.  He  is  so  unselfish,  so  considerate,  so  hright  and  happy,  yet 
widial  80  roYerent  and  dioyoat,  that  he  seems  to  hear  about  the  stamp  of 
bk  Ohristiamty  in  the  best  possible  way.  He  can,  too,  be  very  stem  and 
unbending  towards  deliberate  wrong-doing,  and  there  is  nothing  weak  or 
▼aciUating  in  his  gentleness  and  forbearance.  He  is  sincere  and  truthful 
ifanoet  to  a  fault,  if  it  can  be  a  fault  to  hate  disguise  of  any  kind.  In  this 
wiy  he  does  make  himself  still  feared — occasionally  even  disliked — by  those 
who  would  fain  have  him  connive  at  however  trifling  a  fraud,  or  call 
offences  that  seem  trifling  by  names  other  than  their  own.  My  boy  still 
ocoifiionally  finds  himself  in  hot  water  with  those  who  do  not  share  his 
•fearleas  sincerity,  and  who  would  like  to  shelter  their  own  disingenuousness 
by  calling  him  violent,  or  uncharitable,  or  prejudiced.  Well,  let  them  say 
what  th^  will.  No  amount  of  fine  words  will  make  wrong  right  or  right 
wrong ;  and  if  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  my  boy  is,  that  he  upholds  the 
troth  even  with  a  little  needless  vehemence,  I  will  not  fall  foul  of  him  for 
that.  If  there  were  more  of  his  bold  spirit  in  the  world,  it  would  hardly 
be  so  full  of  petty  deceit  and  fraud  as  it  is. 

He  has  won  golden  opinions  from  his  *  dons,'  as  he  calls  them,  at  Oxford. 
Debarred  as  he  has  been  by  doctor's  orders  from  any  violent  exercise  like 
rowing  or  footbaU,  he  has  given  (as,  indeed,  I  think  he  always  would  have 
done)  the  bulk  of  his  time  to  study,  and  is  progressing  with  great  rapidity. 
I  insist  on  his  keeping  a  horse  to  ride,  as  that  exercise  is  most  beneficial 
to  him ;  and,  as  Sintram  decidedly  objects  to  any  other  rider,  I  feel  certain 
he  will  get  out  often  enough  for  his  health,  from  the  necessity  of  keeping 
the  horse  in  exercise. 

Then,  too,  as  he  is  but  thirty  miles  away,  he  sometimes  gallops  across 
on  Saturday  evening  to  see  us,  and  is  off  again  as  soon  as  it  is  light  on 
Monday  morning.  These  visits  are  like  gleams  of  sunshine  to  us  in  our 
quiet  home ;  but,  as  they  are  hardly  practicable  save  in  the  summer  months, 
we  have  been  for  some  time  now  without  a  sight  of  his  face. 

Not  that  the  house  is  a  gloomy  one  at  any  time,  or,  indeed,  very  silent 
for  long.  Children's  footsteps  constantly  patter  across  the  hall,  and  chil- 
dren's voices  resound  in  the  big  rooms. 

PoUy  is  a  constant  little  visitor  of  mine,  and  Arthur  spends  a  great  deal 
of  his  time  here.  He  has  been  very  delicate  ever  since  the  shock  he  received 
upon  the  night  of  the  fire,  with  a  tendency  to  excitement  of  the  brain 
that  has  quite  kept  him  from  school,  or  from  any  kind  of  regular  study. 
The  blow  on  the  head  some  years  before  had  rendered  him  susceptible, 
and  the  fright  and  the  fall  two  years  ago  eeem  to  have  left  lasting  traces 
upon  him.  He  is  a  quiet,  gentle  little  boy,  never  in  the  way,  and  I  like 
to  have  him  whenever  he  likes  to  come  across  to  me.  He  seems  younger 
\}\Mr\  his  years  in  most  things,  but  in  capacity  for  a  quiet  depth  of  devo- 
tion be  is  certswl/^  bjr  no  m^&ns  Juvenile,    His  love  Iqt  ^\\\o\x^\ib^ 
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almost  approaches  adoration,  and  he  is  never  happier  than  when  we  are 
sitting  together  talking  about  him.  Martha's  prejudices  towards  the  Grant 
family  do  not  extend  to  Arthur,  of  whom  she  is  very  fond,  though  she  will 
not  always  admit  as  much.  She  tolerates  Fblly  with  a  pretty  good  grace, 
grumbling  at  her  *  chatter ; '  but  making  no  real  trouble  of  her  constant 
visits.  The  little  brother  and  sister  come  often  to  read  books  in  my 
library,  for  they  are  being  educated  in  a  rather  irregular  fashion  by 
their  mother,  who  has  many  other  calls  upon  her  time,  and  they  are  often 
sent  across  to  find  things  out  for  themselves  that  an  ordinary  governess 
would  have  told  them  herself.  I  think  they  rather  like  ferreting  out 
informaiton  in  this  fashion,  and  when  Willoughby  is  at  home  they  have 
grand  times,  getting  all  sorts  of  miscellaneous  information  out  of  him. 

Folly  is  always  very  much  at  my  house  about  Christmas-time,  helping 
me  with  my  different  gifts  to  rich  and  poor,  and  being  helped  over  her 
Christmas-tree.  Arthur  comes  with  her,  and  we  have  very  meny  times 
together,  all  the  merrier  for  thinking  how  soon  Willoughby  will  be  at 
home  again. 

So  what  with  one  thing  or  another  my  big  house  is  no  longer  silent  or 
lonely,  and  outside  its  walls  I  have  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances in  whose  joys  and  sorrows  I  participate. 

Yet  it  is  in  my  own  dear  boy  Willoughby,  that  the  real  happiness  of 
my  life  centres,  as  I  realize  well  in  moments  like  these  when  I  am  await- 
ing, as  now,  with  scarcely  repressed  excitement,  for  the  voice  and  the  foot- 
fall I  love  best  in  the  world.  Ah !  and  now  the  carriage  draws  up  at  the 
door.  I  see  a  light,  agile  figure  spring  out.  I  must  run,  or  Martha  will 
be  beforehand  with  me  in  welcoming  home  our  boy. 

Well,  Christmas  has  come  and  gone — such  a  bright,  happy  Christmas  as 
it  has  been !  I  think  Willoughby  has  never  been  more  delightful,  both  in 
his  quiet,  playful  affection  and  his  gay  buoyancy  of  spirit.  How  he  has 
teased  Martha !  He  keeps  on  telling  her  that  he  has  found  her  a  husband 
in  his  one-eyed  *  scout,'  as  he  calls  his  servant  at  Oxford,  whom  he  means 
to  bring  home  with  him  next  vacation,  in  order  to  present  to  him  his 
blushing  bride.  In  vain  Martha  indignantly  tells  him  to  *  get  along  with 
him,'  and  fairly  shuts  her  door  in  his  face ;  he  always  returns  to  the 
charge,  and  pesters  her  with  loving  couplets  and  absurd  pictures  purporting 
to  emanate  from  the  enamoured  swain. 

He  wakes  us  up  when  he  does  come  home.  He  is  the  very  life  and  soul 
of  the  house.  His  stories  of  Oxford-life  are  exhaustless,  and  he  seems 
to  enjoy  telling  them  to  us  as  much  as  we  enjoy  listening.  It  is  as  if , 
so  far  from  being  averse  to  speaking  of  his  own  interests  and  doings,  he 
took  a  keen  pleasure  in  sharing  all  his  experiences  with  us ;  and,  in  his  open 
unreserve,  I  see  plain  indications  of  the  good  that  has  been  wrought  by  the 
medicine  of  happiness,  and  feel  a  perfect  confidence  that  the  liberty  given 
to  bim  by  the  new  life  has  not  been  abuaed. 
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Mr.  Qranty  whose  guardianship  has  now  just  ezpired,  admits  as  much 
fully  and  frankly.  Willoughby  often  runs  across  to  his  former  home  and 
is  always  welcome  there,  and  was  quite  the  leading  spirit  on  the  night  of 
PdUy's  birthday  party.  He  has  learned  a  liking  and  respect  for  his  old 
CDemiea  that  they  entirely  reciprocate,  and  with  the  juniors  of  the  house  he 
18  most  popular.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  think  he  could  ever  really  assimilate 
with  that  household.  I  believe  he  knows  that  himself,  and  feels  the  same. 
I  am  sure  he  has  been  happier  with  me  in  my  more  quiet  house  than  he 
would  oyer  have  been  there,  however  kindly  they  might  try  to  be.  But 
he  likes  to  run  in  and  out  and Jeel  himself  connected  with  his  kinsfolk ;  and 
nothing  oould  be  more  cordial  and  pleasant  than  the  relations  now  existing 
between  ihem. 

To-night  he  has  been  talking  to  me  of  his  Oxford-life,  and  the  friends  he 
18  making  there.  He  is  much  attached  to  the  Head  of  his  Ck)llege,  who  has 
been  very  kind  in  noticing  him,  and  asking  him  to  his  house ;  and  to-night 
I  have  been  hearing  of  some  of  his  daughters,  and  in  particular  a  certain 
'  Helen,'  in  talking  of  whose  goodness  and  beauty  my  boy's  eyes  uncon- 
aebosly  brighten  and  glow. 

He  baa  even  produced  a  photograph  given  him,  I  understand,  by  a 
mischievous  younger  sister.  It  represents  a  fair  young  girl,  with  rippling 
hair,  sweet,  thoughtful  eyes,  full  of  liquid  brightness,  and  a  gentle  yet 
resolute  mouth.  I  feel  that  I  could  love  the  owner  of  a  face  like  that. 
Does  Willoughby  feel  the  same  ? 

Ah  !  well,  I  do  not  know,  perhaps  he  does  not  know  himself,  for  he  is 
but  a  boy  in  years  yet,  although  his  character  is  more  fully  developed  than 
his  age  would  indicate.  Old  maids  have  always  the  reputation  of  scenting 
out  somewhat  keenly  a  little  bit  of  romance;  perhaps  I  have  some- 
thing of  this  talent,  as  the  page  of  my  own  love-story  was  so  sadly  closed 
so  many,  many  years  ago. 

Di^ajning  over  the  fire  now,  in  the  quiet  of  the  night,  I  feel  as  if  I 
should  like  to  see  the  face  of  Willoughby's  wife,  and  to  hear  the  patter  of 
children's  footsteps  about  the  place  before  I  die.  I  wonder  if  this  happi- 
ness will  be  mine.  But  this  the  future  alone  can  show,  and  that  we  know 
is  in  God's  hands. 

One  great  happiness  at  least  is  mine.  My  boy  is  a  Christian  in  the  best 
sense  of  that  b€»t  word,  and  nothing  can  take  from  me  the  joy  of  knowing 
and  feeling  this. 

Thinking  of  all  these  things,  and  of  the  course  of  events  during  these 
past  two  happy  years,  I  can  only  thank  God  from  the  very  ground  of  my 
heart  for  bringing  into  my  lonely  lot  so  much  of  love  and  brightness,  and 
for  giving  to  me,  in  my  old  age,  one  who  is  as  the  best  of  sons  to  me,  albeit 
it  is  not  so  very  long  ago  since  I  was  forced  to  think  sorrowfully  of  him 
as  my  poor  black  sheep. 
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BRITISH    AND    IRISH    METHODISM. 

BY  THE  REV.  EDWARD  DB  COUBCY. 
Methodism  was  introduced  into  Ireland  shortly  after  its  commencement 
in  England.  When  the  Rev.  John  Wesley  visited  Dablin  in  1747,  he 
found  a  Society  already  organized  numbering  three  hundred  members, 
whose  fidelity  he  highly  commended.  Impressed  with  the  generous  dis- 
position of  the  Irish  people,  and  their  readiness  to  receive  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  he  became  strongly  attracted  towards  them,  and  henceforth  spent 
much  time  in  Ireland,  where  his  great  work  was  Divinely  acknowledged  in 
the  salvation  of  multitudes.  It  was  in  vindication  of  his  work  and  that 
of  his  coadjutors  he  uttered  the  memorable  and  prophetic  words :  *  Have 
patience,  and  Ireland  will  repay  you.'  In  1789,  writing  from  London- 
derry to  the  Dublin  Chranide^  in  reply  to  abusive  articles  which  appeared 
in  that  paper,  he  stated:  'More  than  forty  years  I  have  frequented 
Ireland.  I  have  wished  to  do  some  good  there.'  This  wish,  thus  modestly 
expressed,  has  been  signally  fulfilled ;  and,  as  we  review  the  life  and  labours 
of  our  great  Founder,  and  see  the  fruit  gathered  in  this  and  other  lands, 
we  gratefully  exclaim  :  '  What  hath  God  wrought ! ' 

Charles  Wesley,  the  poet  of  Methodism,  was  from  the  first  associated 
with  his  brother  John  in  his  work  in  Ireland.  During  his  visits  he 
travelled  extensively  and  laboured  suocessfully,  notwithstanding  much 
opposition  and  exposure  to  imminent  dangers.  He  specially  encouraged 
the  Dublin  Methodists  by  his  practical  sympathy  and  judicious  counsels ; 
and  greatly  aided  in  the  advancement  of  Methodism  in  Cork,  and  many 
other  parts  of  the  south  of  Ireland. 

Methodism  in  Ireland  was  also  greatly  benefited  by  the  visits  of 
George  Whitefield,  whose  eloquence  attracted  multitudes,  and  whose 
powerful  appeals  led  numbers  to  Christ  wherever  he  preached  throughout 
the  land. 

The  visit  of  the  Rev.  John  Fletcher  and  his  wife  to  Dublin,  in  1783, 
produced  a  powerful  impression  in  that  city  generally,  and  was  specially 
blessed  to  the  Methodist  people.  His  preaching  resulted  in  the  conversion 
of  many,  some  of  whom  subsequently  became  eminently  useful  in  Ireland. 
A  conviction  was  felt  by  Mrs.  Fletcher,  duriug  this  visit,  that  €k>d  was 
about  to  revive  His  work,  and  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Moore :  *  A  great  revival  followed.' 

To  Dr.  Coke,  Irish  Methodism  owes  much.  He  infused  his  missionary 
zeal  into  the  hearts  of  many.  It  was  mainly  through  his  influence,  and 
at  his  suggestion,  that  the  first  General  Missionaries  were  appointed  to 
labour  in  Ireland ;  and  it  was  owing  to  his  advocacy  of  missionary  work 
that  three  Irish  brethren  were  appointed  to  the  West  Indies  in  1798,  a 
year  rendered  sadly  memorable  in  the  history  of  Ireland.  Nowhere  did 
the  death  of  Dr.  Coke  cause  greater  sorrow ;  there  be  was  greatly  beloved, 
his  visits  widely  appreciated,  and  his  loss  keenly  felt. 
Others,  less  known,  might  be  mentioned,  to  whom  Irish  Methodism  hap 
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been  laid  under  obligation,  such  as  Thomas  Williams,  who  preceded  Mr. 
Wesley  in  his  work  in  Dablin ;  John  Trembafch  and  Bobert  Swindells, 
who  accompanied  him  in  his  visits;  and  afterwards  Samuel  Bradburn  and 
Joseph  Bradford,  both  of  whom  were  stationed  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Bradford 
being  specially  and  gratefully  referred  to  in  the  Address  of  the  Irish  to  the 
Bri&h  Conference  oi  1795. 

These  men  of  God  from  England,  and  others  like-minded  with  them, 
were  the  noble  pioneers  of  Methodism  in  Ireland,  where  they  aroused  the 
toqdd  Protestants  and  the  ignorant  Boman  Catholics  of  the  land,  and 
were  instmmental  in  leading  thousands  to  Christ. 

The  first  Irish  Conference  was  held  in  Limerick  in  1752.  It  consisted 
d  eleven  preachers,  including  Mr.  Wesley.  It  was  called  a  Conference 
by  its  members,  who  subscribed  their  names  as  consenting  to  observe  its 
nler,  and  labour  in  the  places  to  which  they  were  appointed.  Amongst 
ilB  members  were  English  brethren,  some  of  whom  were  regarded  by  Mr. 
Wesley  as  his  best  preachers,  such  as :  Joseph  Cownley,  Jacob  Bowell,  and 
Kobert  Swindells ;  and  amongst  the  Irish  brethren  one  name  appears  promi- 
nent— Thomas  Walsh,  who  was  converted  from  Bomanism  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Bobert  Swindells;  and  who,  during  his  brief  career,  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  evangelists  Ireland  ever  bad. 

During  Mr.  Wesley's  life-time,  and  even  until  1796,  interchanges  were 
common  between  the  English  and  Irish  preachers.     It  was  the  special 
desire  of  the  Irish  Conference  that  these  interchanges  should  continue ; 
hence  in  the  Address  to  the  British  Conference  in  1796,  we  find  the  fol. 
lowing  wish  expressed  :  '  An  exchange  of  preachers  is  still  very  much  de- 
sired, as  we  believe  it  will  tend  to  draw  us  closer  together,  and  make  us 
more  intimately  one.'    The  British  Conference  did  not  accede  to  this  wish, 
solely  on  financial  grounds ;   so  that  since  that  time  exchanges  have  been 
'  few  and  far  between.'     By  mutual  arrangement,  however,  transfers  have 
been  occasionally  made  from  both  Conferences ;  but  transfers  from  England 
to  Ireland  have  been  chiefly  from  the  '  President's  List  of  Beserve,'  and 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  brethren  transferred.     We  have  in  Ireland  a 
few  of  such  valued  brethren  who  have  chosen  to  remain  in  the  Irish  work. 
It  might  be  a  question  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  such  exchanges  as 
were  made  formerly  might  not  be  made  now,  with  the  sanction  of  both  Con- 
ferences.    With  financial  and  other  safeguards  no  obstacle  need  be  raised ; 
while  occasional  exchanges  might  tend  to  promote,  amongst  the  ministers 
of  both   Conferencesi  a  greater  sympathy,  closer  union,   and  a    fuller 
acquaintance  with  each  other,  and  tend  also  towards  the  general  benefit  of 
Methodism  in  both  countries.     Through  these  exchanges  in  former  times 
Ireland  enjoyed  the  piivilege  of  the  labours  of  distinguished  Englishmen, 
and  will  never  forget  its  obligation  to  England  for  the  benefit  of  their 
labours ;  whilst,  owing  to  the  same  cause,  England  secured  as  Presidents 
such    Irishmen  as  William    Thompson   (the  first  President   after    Mr. 
Wesley),  Walter  GrifSth,  Henry  Moore,  and  Dr,  Adam  Clarke, 
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British  and  Irish  Methodists  are  united  in  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions. 
From  the  commencement  of  this  enterprise  Ireland  has  been  associated 
with  England.  To  Irish  Methodists  most  be  attributed  the  honour  of 
having  introduced  Methodism  into  several  parts  of  the  Foreign  field.  It 
has  always  had^  and  still  has,  its  generous  contributors,  self-denying  workers, 
and  devoted  missionaries.  The  ordinary  givings  of  our  people,  considering 
their  limited  means,  are  praiseworthy,  and  the  amount  raised  annually  by 
the  Juvenile  Collectors  is  considerable.  While  there  are  several  Irish 
brethren  at  present  engaged  in  the  foreign  work,  that  number  would 
doubtless  be  greater  were  it  not  for  the  primary  and  competing  claims  of 
our  home-work ;  but  as  in  the  British  army  there  is  always  an  Irish 
contingent,  so  we  trust  Ireland  will  always  have  its  volunteers,  and  supply 
its  quota  in  this  glorious  cause. 

While  British  Methodists  are  naturally  interested  in  home-mission 
work  in  Ireland,  Irish  Methodists  rejoice  at  the  success  attending  the 
various  departments  of  home-missionary  operations  in  England;  whether 
we  consider  the  London  Wesleyan-Methodist  Mission,  the  extension  of 
Methodism  in  the  villages,  the  work  of  the  district  evangelists,  the  special 
efforts  for  reaching  the  masses  in  such  towns  as  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
and  Birmingham ;  or,  not  least  in  importance,  the  work  of  the  Gonnezional 
evangelists,  corresponding  to  that  of  General  Missionaries  in  Ireland. 
These  united  agencies  have  accomplished,  and  are  doing  a  great  work  in 
England,  for  which  we  thank  God.  In  Ireland  our  work  differs  greatly 
from  that  of  England ;  while  we  use  the  same  evangelistic  means,  our 
sphere  is  limited ;  other  Protestant  Churches  are  increasingly  active ; 
Boman  Catholic  priests  are  ever  vigilant ;  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
denominations  is  drawn  and  fixed  more  definitely  than  heretofore,  and 
there  are  few  people,  except  in  some  northern  towns,  unconnected,  at  least 
nominally,  with  any  Church.  Besides,  in  many  of  our  country  Circuits  our 
membership  is  weak,  our  congregations  small,  and  our  people  poor.  Not- 
withstanding these  and  other  drawbacks,  conversions  to  God  occur  from 
year  to  year  amongst  Boman  Catholics,  who,  though  not  so  accessible  now 
as  formerly,  can  be  reached  by  judicious  means,  and  under  certain  circum- 
stances. Much  good  is  also  done  through  the  efforts  of  our  General  Mission- 
aries, who  conduct  tent-services  during  the  summer  months,  especially  in  the 
North,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  visit  our  Circuits  as  they  have 
opportunity;  but  these  brethren  cannot  cover  the  ground  that  should  be  occu- 
pied by  Methodism  in  Ireland.  Two  General  Missionaries  are  insufficient 
for  this  department  of  our  work,  which,  in  the  days  of  Ouseley  and  Graham, 
was  so  productive  of  good,  and  by  which  many  are  reached  who  would  not 
otherwise  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel.  In  addition  to  this 
special  department  of  work,  it  may  be  said  that  in  many  of  our  Circuits, 
both  town  and  country,  home-mission  work  is  being  done ;  in  some  of  our 
country  Circuits  especially,  services  are  held  in  places  where  Protestant 
familiea  are  scattered,  and  where  no  other  Proteatant  services  are  oon- 
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ducted.  These  ProtestantB  of  other  denominationfl  thankfully  accept  our 
ivats  and  attend  our  services,  and,  in  many  instances,  are  brought  to  Christ 
through  the  instrumentality  of  our  ministers.  In  some  Circuits,  where 
our  members  are  scattered  and  our  resources  weak,  though  our  brethren 
labour  amid  much  discouragement,  success  cro¥ms  their  work,  which  is 
generously  sustained  by  as  intelligent,  devoted  and  godly  people  as  are  to 
be  found  in  our  largest  Circuits.  Although  the  ranks  of  our  membership 
are  thinned  by  emigration,  we  *  labour  on  at  God's  command/  assured 
that,  as  in  the  past,  we '  labour  not  in  vain,  or  spend  our  strength  for  naught.' 
Methodism  has  a  place  to  fill  and  a  work  to  do  in  the  evangelization  of 
Ireland,  and  we  are  persuaded  that  British  Methodism  will,  not  only  by 
oontinaed  pecimiary  support,  but  by  prayerful  sympathy,  aid  us  in  this 
great  undertaking. 

On  the  subject  of  Church-membership,  British  and  Irish  Methodism  are 
in  accord  regarding  its  main  principles.  On  a  few  points,  however,  there 
18  not  complete  uniformity.  Thus,  in  England,  young  Class-members  up  to 
a  certain  age  are  not  returned  as  fully-accredited  members  of  Society,  but  as 
members  in  *  Junior  Classes ; '  whereas,  in  Ireland,  young  persons  of  any  age 
who  meet  in  Class  are,  after  the  usual  probation,  returned  as  f  ally-accredited 
members.  Further,  in  England  members  of  the  Society,  as  a  rule,  belong 
anfy  to  the  Methodist  Church ;  in  Ireland  there  are  members  of  the  Society 
belonging  to  other  denominations.  This  anomalous  kind  of  membership 
arises  chiefly  from  the  terms  of  union  with  the  late  Primitive  Wesleyan 
Society,  and  such  instances  are  gradually  becoming  fewer. 

The  theological  and  literary  subjects  upon  which  candidates  for  the 
Ministry  in  Ireland  are  examined  are  similar  to  those  appointed  for  can- 
didates in  England.  Accepted  candidates  in  Ireland  who  are  appointed 
to  the  College  usually  reside  there  two  years,  whereas,  the  term  of  resi- 
dence in  the  Institution  in  England  is  three  years,  as  a  general  rule. 
Probationers  belonging  to  both  Conferences  are  examined  annually  in  a 
somewhat  similar  list  of  subjects. 

In  reference  to  the  order  of  public  worship  there  are  some  points  of  dif- 
ference between  English  and  Irish  Methodists.  At  our  ordinary  services 
no  printed  form  of  service  is  used,  except  in  one  Circuit ;  whereas,  in 
many  parts  of  England,  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  Mr. 
Wedey's  Abridgment,  is  used  at  the  Sunday-morning  service.  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Lord's  Supper,  however,  in  both  England  and  Ireland, 
the  form  contained  in  the  Book  of  Offices  is  used.  In  regard  to  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptism,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  its  public  administration 
is  not  as  generally  observed  in  Ireland  as  in  England.  In  Ireland,  from 
time  immemorial,  weekly  collections  at  our  regular  services  on  Sunday 
bave  been  customary.  In  a  few  Circuits,  what  is  called  the  'Enve- 
lope System '  has  been  adopted — a  systematic  weekly  offering  intended  to 
cover  what  was  usually  given  as  quarterage,  pew-rent,  and  Sunday 
ocXiectiODS. 
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Truly  their  Jehovah  God  is  fighting  for  them  I  Let  us  away.**  In  a  few  moments 
they  had  all  disappeared  in  the  bosh,  and  I  was  left  alone,  praising  Qod.  Early  in  the 
morning  friends  came  weeping  around  as.  It  had  been  finally  resolved  to  kill  ns  at 
once,  to  plunder  our  house,  and  then  to  bum  it.  Our  weeping  friendly  natives  seemed 
terror-struck,  but  just  when  the  excitement  rose  to  the  highest  pitch  we  heard  a  cry : 
**  Bail  0  1 "  We  were  beginning  to  distrust  almost  our  very  senses.  I  feared  some 
cruel  deception,  and  peered  out  very  cautiously,  but  in  very  truth  a  vessel  had  sailed 
into  the  bay ! ' 

It  turned  out  to  be  a  ship  sent  at  the  urgent  request  of  Dr.  Inglis  and 
others  from  Aneityum,  to  rescue  the  misaionaries  if  they  were  yet  alive. 
Mr.  Paton  noticed  that  some  of  the  sailors  were  wearing  his  shirtSy  aiid 
found  that  it  was  the  same  vessel  whose  crew  some  time  before  had  bought 
the  stolen  goods  from  the  natives,  and  sailed  off  without  attempting  to 
rescue  the  missionaries.  After  various  painful  and  trying  delays,  Mr. 
Paton  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mathieson  left  Tanna  in  February,  1862,  and 
after  a  toilsome  passage  landed  at  Aneit3nim.  Mrs.  Mathieson  did  not 
survive  the  sufferings  of  that  terrible  time  many  weeks,  and  her  husband, 
who  was  sadly  unhinged  and  shattered  by  all  he  had  passed  through, 
speedily  followed  her.  Mr.  Paton  intended  to  remain  at  Aneityum  and 
go  on  with  the  work  of  translating  the  Gospels  until  it  was  safe  to  return 
to  Tanna,  but  his  health,  too,  was  much  shaken,  and  his  brother  mis- 
sionaries urged  him  to  set  sail  in  a  vessel  just  starting  to  Australia,  to 
visit  the  Presbyterian  Churches  there,  and  seek  to  awaken  their  prayerful 
and  practical  interest  in  the  mission  to  their  neighbours  in  the  New 
Hebrides,  which  had  up  to  this  time  been  supported  by  Scotland  and  Nova 
Scotia.  This  was  the  beginning  of  twenty-five  years  of  most  successful  work 
in  pleading  the  cause  of  missions,  the  narration  of  which  Mr.  Paton  half 
promises  to  give  in  a  second  volume,  if  his  strength,  which  must  indeed  be 
wonderful,  is  sustained  to  enable  him  to  write  the  record.  All  who  read 
this  book  will  eagerly  look  for  the  continuation  of  this  marvellous  life- 
story. 

One  thing  that  amazes  us  almost  more  than  the  prodigious  endurance 
which  could  suffer  so  constantly,  is  the  utter  absence  of  any  shade  of  un- 
belief, or  word  of  bitterness  or  regret  at  the  apparent  failure,  at  the  waste 
of  all  this  '  precious  ointment.'  Mr.  Paton  enthusiastically  rejoices  that 
others  have  entered  into  his  labours  to  reap,  and  tells,  in  the  closing  pages 
of  the  volume :  '  I  never  doubted  that  ultimately  the  victory  here,  as  else- 
where, would  be  on  the  side  of  Jesus.  By  the  goodness  of  the  Ever-merci- 
ful One,  I  have  lived  to  see  and  hear  of  a  Gospel  Church  in  Tanna,  and  to 
read  about  my  dear  fellow-missionaries,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watt,  celebrating  the 
Holy  Supper  with  a  congregation  of  Tannese  amid  the  very  scenes  and 
people  where  the  seeds  of  faith  and  hope  were  planted  not  only  in  tears, 
but  tears  of  blood.' 
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BY  THR  REV.  EBENEZER  MORGAN. 

A  Cateceusx  is  a  form  of  vocal  instraction  in  question  and  answer.  It  is 
(hrived  from  a  Greek  word,  xatfix^w,  which  comes  from  Kara^  down,  and 
/iX^f  a  aoiaid,  an  echo.  It  is  to  be  found  in  several  places  in  the  Bible. 
'Train  up  a  child,'  reallj  means  *  Catechise  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go,'  see  marginal  reference  to  Proverbs  xxiL  6.  Luke  states  that  he  had 
written  his  Gkwpel  that  Theophilus  might  thoroughly  *  know  the  certainty 
of  the  things,  wherein  he  had  been  catechised,*  Luke  L  4. 

ApolloB  was  '  instruoted  (or  catechised)  in  the  way  of  the  Lord,'  Acts 
zviiL  25.  '  Let  him  that  is  taught  (i.e.,  the  catechumen)  in  the  Word  com- 
mmiicate  onto  him  that  teaoheth  (t.0.,  the  catechist)  in  all  good  things,' 
Gahtians  vL  6. 

In  the  early  Church  there  are  records  of  catechumen  classes,  in  which 
candidates  for  baptism  were  first  taught  by  word  of  mouth,  and  then 
examined  respecting  the  grounds  of  their  religious  belief.  At  first  they 
wece  established  in  order  to  instruct  Jews  and  heathens  in  the  truths  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  prepare  them  for  the  reverent  and  intelligent 
celebration  of  the  two  Sacraments,  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  In 
apostolic  times  it  would  appear  that  persons  were  admitted  into  member- 
ship  at  once,  but  in  subsequent  ages  this  custom  ceased,  and  a  period  of 
preliminary  probation  was  fixed.  Catechumen  schools  of  some  celebrity 
flourished  at  Alexandria  and  Antioch.  Plato  drew  large  and  precious 
treasures  of  philosophic  wisdom  from  his  great  teacher,  Socrates,  by  asking 
questions ;  and  the  early  Christian  fathers  adopted  this  mode  in  teaching 
their  pupils.  In  Bridge's  Christian  Ministry  we  are  told  that  the 
catechetical  form  is  decidedly  the  most  effective,  to  maintain  attention, 
elicit  intelligence,  convey  information,  and,  most  of  all,  to  apply  Instruc- 
tion to  the  heart.  The  first  regular  catechisms  were  not  compiled  until 
the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  that  by  Kero,  a  monk  of  St.  Gall,  and  that 
by  Offried,  of  Weissenburg,  being  amongst  the  most  noted.  The  use  of 
the  catechism  prevailed  chiefly,  however,  amongst  the  opponents  of  the  hier- 
archy— the  Waldenses,  Albigenses,  the  WIckliffites,  and,  above  all,  among 
the  Bohemian  Brethren.  Calvin  compiled  one,  and  so  did  Luther.  Our 
own  Weaieyan'Mdhodist  Catechism  was  originally  composed  by  Blchard 
Watson,  and  was  revised  and  enlarged  by  Dr.  Pope,  who,  with  stores  o 
extensive  learning,  possessed  a  rare  gift  for  luminous  exposition.  Some 
years  since  Dr.  Pope  published :  A  Higher  Catechism  of  Theology  ;  and  Dr. 
Gregory  has  just  issued  a  book  entitled  :  A  Uandbook  of  Scriptural  Church 
Principles  and  of  Wesley  an- Methodist  Polity  and  History.  These  two 
volumes,  although  more  suitable  for  young  people  and  adults  than 
children,  are  calculated  to  render  Immense  service  to  Methodism,  and  are 

*  A  paper  lead  at  the  25th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Penzance  Circuit  Sanda;' 
School  Union,  on  Friday  evening,  Dec.  7th,  1888. 
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in  themselves  valuable  additions  to  our  literature.  Both  are  in  the  form 
of  catechisms.  The  late  Bev.  Samuel  Jackson,  who  was  pre-eminently  the 
apostle  of  children,  pleaded  hard  and  long  for  the  formation,  throughout 
the  Connexion,  of  catechumen  classes,  and  his  labours  in  this  directi(m 
were  not  in  vain.  He  showed  deep  and  passionate  concern  for  the  religious 
welfare  of  the  rising  race,  and  the  ruling  passion  was  stroog  in  death,  for 
his  last  words  were  *  the  children,* 

Within  recent  years  the  Conference  has  sanctioned  the  establishment  of 
Junior  Society-Classes,  in  which  fifty-seven  thousand  of  our  young  people 
are  under  the  moulding  ministry  of  Christian  nurture. 

Early  religious  education  has  now  very  few,  if  any,  opponents.  Tq  us 
it  seems  incredible  that  there  were  any  people  with  any  pretence  to  com- 
mon-sense, who  held  the  belief  that  a  child  ought  to  grow  up  without  any 
bias  towards  religion.  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  poet  and  philosopher, 
talking  to  one  of  these  wiseacres,  showed  him  his  garden  full  of  weeds, 
and  when  asked  why  he  allowed  it  to  be  so,  said :  *  He  was  leaving  it  with- 
out bias,  and  letting  it  choose  for  itself.'  In  the  new  volume  of  the  TcMe 
Talk  of  the  Duke  of  WeHingUm^  a  very  suggestive  remark  of  his  is  quoted : 
*  Take  care  what  you  are  about,'  said  the  Iron  Duke,  '  for  unless  you  base 
all  this  (education)  on  religion,  you  are  only  making  so  many  clever  devils.' 
There  was  once  a  father  who  objected  to  teach  his  child  to  pray»  The 
child  broke  his  leg,  and  while  it  was  being,  amputated,  he  swqre  andxmrsed 
all  the  time.  '  See,'  Eaid  the  physician,  '  you  have  a  point  of  conscience 
about  teaching  him  to  pray,  but  Satan  has  no  conscience  about  teaching 
him  to  swear.' 

To  attain  proficiency  in  any  trade  or  profession,  in  any  art  or  science, 
early  education  in  that  particular  line  is  at  least  desirable,  if  not  essential. 
The  son  of  Buonaparte  was  walking  his  post  as  a  sentinel  in  the  rank  of 
a  common  soldier  at  the  age  of  seven  years.  The  father  of  Hannibal  made 
his  son  swear  on  the  altar  of  Jupiter,  when  he  was  only  nine  years  old, 
eternal  enmity  to  Borne.  The  father  of  Alexander  Duff  was^in  the  habit 
of  talking  to  him  about  mission- work  in  foreign  lands,  and  relating  to 
him  incidents  of  interest ;  and,  in  course  of  time,  the  fire  of  missionary 
zeal  was  kindled  and  sustained,  until  the  lad  announced  his  resolve  to 
give  himself  wholly  to  the  work,  and  became  one  of  the  most  devoted, 
successful  and  eminent  missionaries  that  ever  laboured  in  India. 

We  urge  our  plea  for  the  catechism,  on  three  grounds : 

I.  It  U  an  effective  mode  of  storing  the  memories  of  our  children  and 
young  people  with  Soriptural  knowledge. — This  is  its  main  design  and  its 
crown  of  glory ;  that  its  definitions  and  propositions  are  based  upon  God's 
Holy  Word ;  that  its  doctrines  are  not  fancies,  theories  or  speculations, 
but  Divine  truths.  Scripture-proofs,  learnt  in  youth,  will  become  subjects 
of  thought  in  those  seasons  of  after-life,  when  the  mind  is  not  pre-oocu- 
pied  or  busy  with  other  affairs ;  they  will  be  springs  of  rich  and  sweet 
comfort  in  times  of  sorrow,  and  sources  of  strength  and  inspiration  when 
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an  oc  error  makee  its  attack  upon  the  citadel  of  Mansool.  The  catechism 
is  simply  Scriptare  systematized.  It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  the 
Bible  is  not  a  scientific  text-book,  although,  as  Roger  Bacon  observes,  '  it 
ecmtains  the  germs  of  true  science.'  It  is  not  even  a  theological  treatise 
or  a  compendium  of  divinity,  although  it  is  the  fountain  of  all  our  know- 
ledge of  God.  It  is  the  province  of  the  Bible  to  unfold  and  narrate ;  it 
is  the  province  of  theology  to  formulate  the  truths  unfolded,  and  to 
arrange  in  order  the  facts  narrated.  And  what  is  the  catechism  but  theology 
made  easy  ?  Divinity  so  simplified  as  to  be  adapted  to  juvenile  intelligence  ? 
It  is  a  museum  of  theology,  where  the  facts  of  this  Divine  science  are 
•  collected  and  classified,  doing  for  God's  Word  what  botany  or  geology 
does  for  nature — God's  work.  No  term  in  our  vocabulary  has  had  such  a 
chequered  history,  and  has  gone  through  such  strange  vicissitudes  of 
experience,  as  the  word  dogma.  Now  it  is  decried  and  hated  as  if  it  were  a 
h^eous  hobgoblin,  then  it  is  admired.  The  rationalist  shows  it  undisguised 
contempt.  Wisdom  will  be  found  once  more  in  the  golden  mean.  Whenever 
it  means  a  statement  resting  on  the  ipse  dixit  of  an  individual  who  asserts 
his  opinion  in  an  oracular,  dictatorial,  and  over-bearing  manner,  we  may 
be  justified  in  hesitating  to  accept  it.  It  is  said  that  John  Hind,  a  scientific 
magnate  from  Sydney,  was  dioing  once  with  the  eminent  Dr.  Whewell. 
Hind  was  very  deaf,  but  he  popped  up  his  ear-trumpet,  and  said  to  Whe- 
well : '  I  don't  quite  hear  what  you  say,  but  I  beg  entirely  to  differ  from  you.' 
But  whenev^  it  means  religious  doctrine  formally  stated  and  supported 
by  Scripture  testimony,  it  is  our  duty  to  give  it  an  attentive  consideration. 
And  if  dogmatic  religious  teaching  of  the  latter  kind  was  ever  needed,  it 
is  required  to-day.  Against  error  and  sin  in  all  their  fascinating  forms, 
the  most  splendid  safeguard  is  God's  own  truth :  ^  Wherewithal  shall  a 
young  man  cleanse  his  way  ?  by  taking  heed  thereto  according  to  Thy 
Word.... Thy  Word  have  I  hid  in  mine  heart,  that  I  might  not  sin  against 
Thee,' 

If  we  knew  for  certain  that  our  young  people  would  be  thrown  into  deep 
water,  we  should  urge  them  to  learn  to  swim  and  provide  them  with  a 
life-buoy.  And  we  kaow  for  certain  that  in  after-life  they  will  meet  with 
sceptics  and  scofi<drs  who  will  try  to  unsettle  their  faith  in  God  and  the 
Gospel ;  we  know  that  they  will  be  plunged  into  a  sea  of  intellectual 
strife,  and  shall  we  not  urge  them  to  exercise  themselves  unto  godliness, 
and  furnish  tl;em  with  Biblical  truth,  which  is  the  grandest  life-buoy  ever 
known? 
We  plead  for  the  use  of  the  catechism,  further,  because 
IL  It8  definitions  ofrdigioue  dootrine  and  duty  are  simple  arid  easy, — 
Let  ponderous  tomes  of  learned  dissertations  be  given  to  adults,  children 
must  have  primers.  The  language  and  thoughts  of  the  catechism  are,  as 
a  role,  within  the  comprehension  of  children,  t.a.,  as  far  as  Divine  realities 
can  be  intelligible  to  the  youthful  mind.  Preachers,  as  well  as  teachers,  are 
oftep  ^<t  fault  in  osiiif^  long  and  difiScult,  instead  of  simi^l^  ivoxd^*    The 
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ideal  preacher  is  he  who,  while  sufficiently  solid  to  be  edifying  to  adults,  is 
at  the  same  time  so  simple  as  to  be  interesting  to  juveniles.  Dr.  John 
Hall  says :  '  I  recall  a  person  in  Dublin,  not  a  member  of  the  Church  to 
which  I  was  attached,  who  had  fallen  into  the  way  of  attending  with  great 
regularity,  coming  a  long  distance,  and  with  needless  waste  of  time.  I 
knew  that  there  was  a  faithful  brother  clergyman  in  the  same  street.  I 
took  the  liberty  to  ask  her  to  attend  upon  his  Church.  She  acted  upon 
my  advice  for  a  few  Sabbaths.  To  my  surprise  I  saw  her  back  again.  I. 
took  the  first  opportunity  to  ask  :  "  Did  you  act  up3n  that  suggestion  I 
made  "  ?  *'  Yes,"  said  she.  "  On  last  Lord's  day  he  preached  a  sermon,  well 
prepared,  to  which  he  had  given  a  great  deal  of  attention,  upon  the  dis- 
tinction between  sub-lapsarianism  and  supra-lapsarianism.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  am  a  sub-lapsarian  or  a  supra -lapsarian." '  We  may  well  ask: 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  children  do  not  enjoy  such  metaphysical  sermons? 
One  of  the  most  frequently-repeated  objections  to  the  use  of  the  catechism 
is,  that  it  is  dry  ;  but  let  it  be  ours  to  relieve  the  dryness  by  bright  and 
sparkling  illustrations.   Children  love  pictures  and  stories.   Tennyson  says : 

*  Truth  embodied  in  a  tale 
May  enter  in  at  open  doors.' 

What  Fuller  says  about  a  sermon  is  quite  as  true  in  regard  to  an  address 
to  young  people :  '  Reasons  are  the  pillars  of  the  fabric,  but  similitudes 
are  the  windows  which  give  the  best  light.'  And  did  not  Jesus  the  model 
Teacher,  use  parables,  and  give  vivid  and  striking  object-lessons  from  biids 
and  flowers  ?  Let  us  learn  from  Him  how  to  teach,  bow  to  throw  the 
interest  of  earnest  zeal  and  the  charm  of  reality  into  our  work.  Be  deter- 
mined to  make  the  catechism  not  only  a  lesson-book,  but  a  text-book. 
Let  its  answers  be  explained  and  applied.  And  make  all  attractive.  Be 
short.  Condense  what  you  have  to  say  within  the  limits  of  ten  minutes 
or  a  qaarter-of-an-hour.  Engage  the  understanding  as  well  as  the 
memory  of  the  children  in  the  exercise ;  for,  as  G^rge  Herbert  says : 
'  Many  say  the  Catechism  by  rote  as  parrots,  without  piercing  into  the 
sense  of  it.' 

We  plead  for  the  use  of  the  catechism,  lastly,  because 

III.  It  creates  andfoetera  in  the  minds  of  our  young  people  an  inieUigent 
and  fervent  attachment  to  our  system  of  belief  and  polity, — In  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  America,  it  is  required  of  every  minister  *  to  be  dili- 
gent in  informing  the  youth  and  others  by  catechetical  instruction  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Church.' 

Between  rational  and  ardent  loyalty  to  the  Caurch  of  your  choice,  and 
intolerant  and  narrow-minded  bigotry,  there  i3  a  wide  and  deep  gulf. 
The  lte7.  F.  A.  Gaca,  Vicar  of  Great  Birling,  Essex,  has  issued  a 
book,  entitled :  Somi  Qaeatiom  of  the  Church  Catechism  and  Doctrines 
involved,  briefly  Explain^  for  the  Use  of  Families  and  Parochial  Schools. 
It  hajs  run  through  ten  editions.    On  page  17  wo  read  : 
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We  have  amoDgst  mi  Tarioiui  aecto  and  denominationB  who  go  by  the  general 
nenten.  In  what  light  are  we  to  consider  them  l—k,  Ai  heretics,  and 
7  we  ezprasslj  pray  to  be  deliyered  from  the  sins  of  false  doctrine,  heresy 
.    Q.  86.  Is  their  worship  a  laudable  service?— A.  No;  because  they 

I  according  to  their  own  evil  and  cormpt  imaginations,  and  not  according 
led  will,  and,  therefore,  their  worship  is  idolatrous.  Q.  87.  Is  Dissent  a 
A.  Yes ;  it  is  in  direct  opposition  to  our  duty  to  Qod.  Q.  94.  But  why 
isenters  been  excommunicated  f — ^A.  Because  the  law  of  the  land  does  not 
lolesome  law  of  the  Church  to  be  acted  upon ;  but  Dissenters  have  virtually 
ated  themselves,  by  setting  up  a  religion  of  their  own,  and  leaving  the 
Church.  Part  of  Ans.  to  Ques.  97.  It  must  be  sinful  and  presumptuous 
sons  who  are  Dissenting  teachers  to  address  the  Throne  of  Qrace,  usurping 
oiBce.  Q.  98.  Is  it  wicked  to  enter  a  meeting-house  at  all  7 — ^A.  Most 
ecanse,  etc.  Q.  139.  Is  the  word  chapel  ever  misapplied  ? — A.  Frequently, 
ided  with  the  word  meeting-house.  A  chafibl  is  a  District  Church,  and  no 
lace  of  worship  ought  to  be  called  by  that  appellation.  A  Dissenting  place 
i  always  a  meeting-house,  and  the  ministers  are  entitled :  **  Protestant 
linisters  " ;  these  are  not  clergymen,  nor  rightly  styled  Reverend.' 

to  be  our  attitude  in  the  presence  of  such  rabid  bigotry  ?    Let 

r  children  and  young  people  clearly  and  fully  to  understand 

iver  others  may  think,  we  are  proud  of  the  achievements  and 

the  Church  of  our  fathers,  and  that  we  have  an  intelligent  and 

'aith  in  the  divinity  of  its  sanctions,  in  the  validity  of  its  orders 

nents,  and  in  the  fitness  of  its  machinery  to  do  even  greater 

it  has  done  in  the  past.     Let  us  be  ready  to  give  a  reason  for 

istical  hope  that  is  in  us.    Dr.  Dale,  in  his  memorable  address 

deyan-Methodist  Ck)nference,  at  Birmingham,  in  1879,  remarked 

earnestness :  '  I  trust  the  Methodists  will  perpetuate  amongst 

the  traditions  and  history  of  the  great  movement  with  which 

of  Wesley  is  so  conspicuously  connected.'    Do  we  really  wish 

n  to  be  Wesleyan-Methodists  as  weU  as  Christians  ?    Do  we 

to  say  not  only  :  '  Thy  God  shall  be  my  God ; '  but  also  :  *  Thy 

II  be  my  people  ? '  then  one  of  the  means  to  secure  this  '  con- 
'  so  '  devoutly  to  be  wished '  is  to  teach  oar  catechisms.    Let 

r  that  you  are  in  full  sympathy  with  the  genius,  the  spirit^  the 
Methodism.  Bemind  them  of  the  good  it  did  in  rousing  the 
if  this  land  out  of  their  lethargy,  and  in  the  salvation  of  the 
amind  them  of  those  noble  heroes,  the  early  Methodist  preachers, 
ed  hardness  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  hazarded  their 
is  sake.  Instil  into  their  minds  and  hearts  a  love  for  its  blessed 
race,  its  preaching  services,  its  prayer-meetings  and  its  Class- 
And  if  teachers  wish  their  pupils  to  attend  the  Class-meeting, 
ive  a  good  example  by  going  themselves  regularly ;  and  going  as 
are  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  spiritual  help  of  such  an 
» to  live  a  holy  and  Christ-like  life.  ^  Walk  about  (our)  Zion« 
and  about  her;  tell  the  towers  thereof.  Mark  ye  well  her 
consider  her  palaces;  that  ye  may  tell  it  to  the  generation 
(TBolm  zlviu.  12,  13). 
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At  the  CEcumenical  Coaference  the  Eev.  J.  Wood,  in  a  strikiDg 
address  on  the  Training  of  Children^  laid  great  stress  on  the  neces- 
sity of  Methodist  parents  learning  to  regard  Methodism  not  as  a  mere 
human  institution  to  which  our  partialities  or  our  prejudices  have  attached 
us,  hut  as  a  Divinely-sanctioned  system  of  religion  and  happiness.  Metho- 
dist parents  ought  to  make  known  to  their  children  the  distinctive  prin- 
ciples of  their  denomination,  that  an  intelligent  choice  may  be  made. 
Parents  who  train  their  children  on  the  principle  that  they  may  go  to  any 
church  where  they  can  feel  most  comfortable,  need  not  wonder  wh^  it 
seems  most  comfortable  for  them  to  go  nowhere.  If  Methodism  is»  the 
best  for  us,  is  it  not  likely  to  be  the  best  for  our  children  ?  At  the  fame 
time,  let  there  be  no  sectarian  narrowness.  Dr.  Adam  Clisirke  used  to  say, 
that  he  was  not  a  bigot,  hecav^e  he  was  a  Methodist. 

To  those  teachers  who  have  never  used  our  catechism,  I  would  say : 
Begin  next  Sunday.  It  is  the  direct  wish  of  the  Conference.  In  fact, 
teachers  have  no  more  right  to  refuse  to  use  our  catechism  in  our  schools, 
than  our  ministers  and  local-preachers  would  have  if  they  were  to  refuse 
to  use  our  Hymn-book  in  our  chapels.  Whether  honorary  or  paid  officers, 
we  are  equally  bound  to  observe  the  discipline,  customs  and  regulations  of 
the  Ohurch  to  which  we  belong.  Let  us  do  it,  not  as  a  mere  duty,  but  as 
a  privilege,  in  the  spirit  of  love.  After  all,  it  is  not  the  catechism  which 
saves,  nor  any  creed  nor  code,  but  a  living  Christ.  Let  it  be  our  aim  to 
lead  our  scholars  to  Him  Who  said :  '  Siifier  the  little  children  to  come 
unto  Me,  and  forbid  them  not ;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  €k>d.' 

There  is  a  touching  story  told  of  an  old  Scotchwoman  who  lived  in  some 
very  remote  part  of  the  Highlands.  She  was  ill,  and  one  of  her  few  neigh- 
bours made  her  way  to  the  nearest  minister  to  ask  him  to  visit  her.  He  did 
so;  but  after  much  questioning,  and  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  poor  woman's 
answers,  he  was  about  to  leave,  feeling  greatly  disheartened  because  he 
knew  she  had  not  long  to  live.  At  last,  making  one  further  attempt  in 
which  he  used  the  all-prevailing  name  of  Jesus,  the  dying  woman  turned 
to  him,  and  in  her  own  Scotch  dialect  said  :  '  I  ken  not  of  your  doctrines, 
I  ken  not  of  your  ordinances ;  but  as  a  flower  on  the  mountain-side  opens 
to  the  sunshine,  so  my  heart  opens  to  that  lovely  Name.'  It  was  enough, 
the  cord  was  touched,  and  it  gave  forth  a  true  note.  That  old  Scotch 
woman,  if  she  knew  little  else,  knew  this :  ^  There  is  none  other  name 
under  heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved.'  Whatever 
tuition  you  impart  to  your  scholars  about  systems  and  polities,  O !  do  not 
forget  to  tell  them  : 

*  There's  a  Friend  for  little  children  A  Friend  Who  never  changetb. 

Above  the  bright  blue  sky  ;  Whose  love  can  never  die.' 

And  although  many  of  them  are  too  young  as  yet  to  '  ken '  our  doctrine  and 
our  ordinances,  at  the  mention  of  that  lovely  Name  which  is  above  every 
other,  their  tender  hearts  will  open  as  flowers  open  their  petals  to  the 
rajrs  of  the  sun. 
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Chaptkr  VIII. — Bbouoht  to 

>  to  ihe  spoty  I  stood  expect- 
3  nnoonsciona  one  to  reveal 
but  the  wandering  mind 
ack  to  the  Alhambra,  and  I 
m1  to  my  ^special/  feeling 
le  suddenly  benumbed  with 
iis.  Here  she  was,  'Duke's 
f  the  cause  of  his  undoing, 
w&s  my  business  to  care  for 
id  tend  her  as  a  mother  cares 
I  tends  a  child, 
she,  she  knew  me — knew  me 
as  to  hate  me,  because  of  the 
QJuiyshe  had  done  me  and 
perhaps  all  the  more  because  of 
1  form  in  Raleigh  churchyard 
ight  have  been  among  us  yet, 
not  been  for  that  terrible 
She  had  a  father  working 
ns ;  disease  was  loosening  her 
f  life;  and  yet,  like  Pope's 
sa,  she  could,  as  death  ap- 
ed, be  full  of  concern  about  her 
her  sick-bed  attire,  the  im- 
n  she  made  upon  the  doctors. 

0  withering   blast    of    scorn 

1  to  sweep  over  me  and  dry 
the  dews  of  compassion ;  but 
Lll,  and  felt  that  I  must  have 
Nst    that    follows  the  watch, 

I  could  look  the  matter  in 
!e. 

rest,  when  it  was  granted,  was 
>ken  to  give  me  boldness.  I 
i  through  my  appointed  tasks, 
tually  applied  for  a  substitute 
/  on  Miss  Lejeune.  A  weak 
was  discovered  when  I  did 
•  Could  I  really  not  put  up 
i  patient  who  disliked  me? 
le  ill-feeling  mutual?  Only 
day  or  two  could  reb'ef  be 
d.' 

nr  reluctance  proceeds  from 
jsness,'  said  the  lady  who  took 
yce.  *  You  had  better  speak 
doctor  about  yourself.'  I  did 
r  her  nay,  hut  mjr  only  refuge 


Confess;  Thb  Dipsomaniac. 

was  the  Great  Physician.  O,  I 
would  not  have  held  back  from  my 
duty  to  this  woman,  but  how  could  I 
speak  to  her,  how  look  at  her,  with- 
out filling  her  with  alarm  lest  she 
had  betrayed  herself !  Because  men- 
tal disturbance  might  be  fatal,  it 
seemed  to  be  my  wisdom  to  keep  out 
of  her  way. 

Yes,  till  I  met  the  appeal  of 
those  eyes  in  the  quiet  gloaming, 
when,  no  nurse  near,  my  bruised 
heart  made  me  move  as  softly  down 
the  ward  as  one  moves  down  the 
aisle  of  a  church.  How  scared  they 
looked,  shining  with  excitement ; 
the  shock  produced  by  an  alarming 
hemorrhage.  The  danger  was  great 
and  imminent,  and  yet  the  event 
proved  that  what  the  surgeons  had 
taken  for  an  ineradicable  tumour 
was  an  abscess.  This  having  given 
way,  the  patient  might  yet  recover 
if  she  had  strength  to  rally,  which 
was  doubtful.  It  came  within  my 
list  of  duties  to  watch  over  her  now, 
alternately  with  another  nurse.  I 
was  asked  if  I  objected.  '  It  could 
not  matter  to  her  ;  she  was  so  low.' 

*  No,  I  do  not  object,'  I  said ;  feel- 
ing that  I  dared  not. 

She  looked  like  a  recumbent  mar- 
ble figure,  with  the  light  of  a  small 
wax  taper  falling  on  her,  and  her 
pale  lips  drawn  almost  out  of  sight. 
Poor  Cora  Dimisdale !  did  she  know 
that  she  was  between  two  worlds  t 
I  thought  of  what  one  so  fair  might 
have  been  if  the  mind  had  corres- 
ponded with  the  decaying  shrine, 
and  then  I  wept.  I  thought  of  her 
father  and  mine,  and  the  different 
influenced  in  which  we  had  been 
reared.  God  had  heard  my  prayer, 
and  had  softened  me.  Let  the  Man 
of  Sorrows  give  us  but  one  spark  of 
His  Divine  pity,  and  excuse  takes 
the  place  of  cenaure — ^^Viq  \iQQccV)  Si^ 
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set  upon  reBcue.  And  was  she 
rescued,  this  poor  child  of  pleasure 
fallen  upon  evil  days  ?  She  fell  into 
the  staie  called  coma,  and  I  did 
something  for  her  which  I  never  did 
for  any  other  patient.  I  could  not 
weU  help  it,  for  two  doctors  con- 
ferring together  ahout  her  in  my 
hearing,  spoke  of  the  transference  of 
hlood  as  the  only  possible  means  of 
raising  her;  but  they  did  not  see 
how  this  was  to  be  done.  It  was 
because  /  heard,  I  only,  and  there 
was  none  other  to  do  it,  that  I  felt 
called  upon  to  make  the  sacrifice. 
That  in  my  heart  I  had  regarded 
her  as  an  enemy,  was  all  the  more 
reason  why  I  should.  In  spite  of 
all  remonstrances  the  operation  was 
performed.  No  taint  could  pass 
from  her  to  me ;  but  some  supply  of 
life  and  vigour  must  pass  from  me 
to  her,  and  it  might  prove  a  power- 
ful restorer.  After  it  was  over,  I 
was  nursed,  and  doctored,  and  nour- 
ished as  if  nature  could  never  be 
compensated  for  the  little  loss,  so  I 
was  soon  back  again,  nursing  my 
sick  ones,  Miss  Lejeune  being  suffi- 
ciently improved  to  thank  me,  for 
they  told  her  what  had  taken  place. 
Poor  thing,  she  tried  to  show  plea- 
sure ;  and  yet  as  often  as  she  looked 
at  me  she  withdrew  her  eyes  again 
in  very  fear. 

Seeing  this,  I  waited  for  my  op- 
portunity, as  I  had  more  reasons 
than  one  for  wishing  to  gain  her 
confidence.  Seating  myself  in  sha- 
dow beside  her  one  evening  when 
the  dusk  confused  all  things,  and 
encouraged  her,  she  recurred  to  the 
subject,  and  said,  in  her  liveliest 
tones: 

*  It  was  so  good  of  you,  nurse ; 
so  much  too.  good.  And  the  won- 
der is  that  you  did  it  for  me,  for 
you  knew  that  I  had  not  used  you 
well.' 

*  Yes,  I  knew,'  I  said,  quietly. 

*  Then  why  did  you  do  it  ?  Coals 
of  Bre  treatment  ? '  she  asked  flip- 


pantly ;  but  I  was  sure  that  there 
was  some  feeling  beneath. 

'  No,  I  did  not  want  to  bum  you 
with  coals  of  fire,  nor  even  to  make 
you  like  me.' 

'  Ah,  I  see !  it  was  beneath  you 
to  care.  We  sick  folks  are  so  spoiled ; 
but  you  make  allowances  for  our 
whims  and  oddities,  do  you  not  ? ' 

The  insincerity  of  this  jarred 
upon  me. 

^  If  it  had  dfdy  been  an  invalid's 
whim ! '  I  said.  *  However,  we  will 
not  speak  of  it  now.  The  reason 
that  I  gave  you  the  only  help  that 
could  save  you  was,  that  I  could 
not  bear  for  you  to  go  into  the 
world  of  spirits  before  you  had  made 
your  peace  with  €k>d.  Be  thankful 
that  you  are  again  among  the  living, 
and  improve  the  time  that  is  left, 
for  you  do  not  know  how  short  it 
may  be.' 

Her  only  answer  was  a  deep  sigh. 

I  seemed  drawn  to  plead  with  her 
until  I  should  prevail.  My  own 
words  were  but  few;  but  there  are 
so  many  words  of  Scripture  for  the 
cry  of  the  soul,  and  so  many  words 
in  answer,  that  I  was  not  at  a  loss, 
for  they  seemed  to  come  unbidden. 
Then  I  tried  the  softening  power  of 
verse : 

*  Behold !  a  Stranger  at  the  door : 
He  gently  knocks,  has  knocked  before, 
Has  waited  long,  is  waiting  still ; 
Yon  use  no  other  friend  so  ill.' 

She  would  not  hear  that  sweet 
hymn  through ;  she  said  she  was  too 
tired. 

I  asked  her  if,  tired  as  she  was, 
she  would  not  speak  to  God  herself 
in  the  name  of  His  blessed  Son. 

*I  cannot  tell,' she  said.  *You 
do  not  know  what  my  life  is,  nor 
how  impossible  I  should  find  it  to 
give  it  up.  Then,  to  be  plain  with 
you,  I  have  no  desire  for  religion 
unless  I  think  I  am  going  to  die. 
That  fear  is  over,  and  I  have 
the  thoughts  that  belong  to  life- 
life  as  it  is  to  me.    I  am  not  what 
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•  to  be.  There  is  much  to 
>f  which  would  make  religion 
hard  matter.  Still,  do  not 
OEie  worse  than  I  am,  for 
xe  depths  to  which  I  have 
unk.' 

think  of  the  sins  that  God 
t  of  what  I  see  ! '  I  said, 
re,  that  will  do,  nurse  Ash- 
Tou  have  been  too  kind  to 
d  yet  you  worry  me,  and  keep 
a  sleeping.* 

ing  for  light  upon  it,  the 
ion  arose  that  she  must  be 
.  by  no  less  painful  means 
dear  understanding  between 
myself.  However  hard  the 
it  must  be  told.  Had  not 
d  pity  gone  before  it  to  pre- 
e  way  ? 

^um  of  unfavourable  symp- 
oly  strengthened  my  deter- 
n.  One  day  she  went  through 
fsm  of  severe  pain.  The  day 
he  said  to  me :  '  Was  I  not 
ping  to  you  yesterday — very 
ating?' 

;  you  were  for  a  little  while 
beside  yourself  with  pain.  I 
:oody  and  felt  how  much 
t  was  for  you  than  for  me.' 
kve  never  asked  you,  nurse, 
ive  me  for  the  way  I  be- 
to  you  when  I  first  came 
ut  you  will  forgive  me,  will 
J' 

,'  I  said ;  '  but  do  not  be 
ed  at  my  saying  that  I  have 
1  you  much  more  than  that, 
hat  Qod  knows  it  has  been 
jd  for  me  to  forgive.  It  is 
r  own  sake  I  tell  you,  because 
'e  it  is  better  that  the  whole 
[lould  be  spoken  between  us.' 
udder  went  through  her,  and 
tried  to  affect  surprise, 
i  have  taken  me  beyond  my 
ihe  said. 

[  have  not; '  and  I  took  her 
L  mine  to  reassure  her,  and 
n  very  low  tones.  ^Miss 
I  knows  the  secrets  o!  Cora 


Dimisdale,  and  recognised  'Duke 
Ashton's  sister  long  before  she 
suffered  her  name  to  pass  her  lips 
in  her  delirium.' 

She  freed  her  hand  with  intense 
recoil,  and  almost  buried  her  face 
beneath  the  clothes. 

'0,  that  I  had  never  come  to 
this  place ! '  she  moaned. 

'What  if  God  in  His  great 
mercy  has  brought  us  together  that 
you  might  be  induced  to  do  that 
which  you  have  not  courage  to  do 
of  your  own  free  will  ?  He  cannot 
save  you,  you  cannot  come  to  Him, 
because  of  the  lie  that  is  in  the  way. 
This  discovery  must  make  it  easier 
for  you  to  say :  "  I  have  sinned ; " 
and  though  'Duke  is  cleared  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  misjudged 
him,  you  can  make  him  still  further 
reparation  by  confessing  the  whole 
truth.  You  do  not  know  how  much 
better  you  will  feel  when  this  is 
done.' 

'I  always  believed  him  to  be 
honourable,'  she  said.  '  Why  should 
you  put  his  misfortunes  at  my 
door?' 

Calmly  and  unflinchiugly  I  told 
her  my  suspicions,  and  the  grouuds 
on  which  they  rested ;  also  the  con- 
firmation her  own  words  had  given 
them,  and  showed  her  how  'Duke 
had  been  undone  by  the  blot  upon 
his  name. 

*If  you  still  harden  yourself 
against  doiug  what  is  right,'  I  said, 
*  Satan  will  get  such  a  power  over 
you  that  the  chain  of  your  sins 
never  will  be  broken.  He  will 
harass  and  torment  you,  and  fill 
you  with  fear ;  but  it  is  God's  will 
that  you  should  be  saved.  **  If  we 
confess  our  sins,  He  is  faithful  and 
just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to 
cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteous- 
ness." ' 

'  I  knew,'  she  said,  '  when  I  first 
saw  you,  and  you  dropped  your 
handkerchief  upon  the  bed  with 
Josephine  Ashton  marked   on  it^ 
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>\x  would  be  the  death  of 
I  jou  will  be.  I  have  been 
les  worse  here  because  of  it. 
them  to  get  me  ready  to 
le  away  this  very  day !  * 
I  where  must  they  carry 
[  enqtiired.  *Try  to  quiet 
:;  for  the  matter  will  rest 
L  us  and  God,  if  you  do  not 
e  to  an  explanation  by  in- 
on  impossibilities.  I  only 
now  to  bring  you  within 
ich  of  blessing  and  forgive- 
JsLst  yourself  upon  the  com- 
)  that  never  fail,  and  do  not 
>f  'Duke's  sister  as  making 
in  any  sense,  a  judge  of  your 
but  as  a  friend  who,  seeing 
i  slippery  place  with  a  dread- 
*  beneath,  wants  to  help  you 
re  footing,  that  you  may  be 
i  free.* 

iched  her  forehead  with  my 
I  proof  of  my  sincerity ;  and, 
it  was  an  easy  thing  to  do,  so 
ely  had  my  feelings  towards 
nged. 

.  that  time  her  manner  was 
I,  but  it  was  not  without  a 
)  that  she  gave  me  what  I 
,  which  was  a  detailed  ac- 
»f  the  manner  in  which  she 
.  'Duke  into  positions  which 
)w  would  expose  him  to  sus- 
Little  did  she  know  that 
wrong-doer  was  at  work  in 
kness,  and  that  one  her  own 
^  The  house  was,  as  it  were, 
into  simultaneously  by  rob- 
10,  if  they  met  at  all,  must 
3h  other  by  surprise.  But  the 
^  the  establishment  woke  up 
^  addition  to  accounts  tam- 
nth,  they  discovered  that 
a-me  had  been  forged  to  a 
which  cheque,  by  the  way, 
i^as  sent  to  cash.  Poor  boy ! 
cover  for  them  his  silence 
By  secret  slanders,  too,  Cora 
judioed  some  of  the  employes 
'  against  him ;  and  she  had 
presented  one  of  the  young 


men  to  'Duke,  as  to  make  him  ima- 
gine when  the  state  of  things  was 
discovered  that  he  was  the  offender. 

These,  and  many  other  particulars, 
I  wrote  down  and  sent  home,  and  to 
'Duke's  old  employers ;  being  careful 
to  keep  back  Miss  Dimisdale's 
assumed  name,  as  well  as  her  pro- 
fessional one.  The  head  of  the  firm 
replied  in  a  very  kind  and  gentle 
spirit,  enclosing  a  cheque  for  twenty 
pounds,  which  I  was  to  use  on  Miss 
Dimisdale's  behalf.  I  kept  it  against 
the  time  when  she  should  leave  the 
hospital,  if  spared  to  do  so. 

It  was,  however,  her  last  home. 
She  went  down  to  the  grave  hoping 
and  fearing,  sometimes  despairing, 
yet,  in  the  main,  encouraged  to  cast 
herself  upon  the  love  and  mercy  of 
God,  because  she  had  confeEsed. 
More  than  that  I  cannot  say ;  yet  we 
have  this  promise  to  fall  back  upon : 

Whosoever  shall  call  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.'  Her 
cry,  if  feeble,  was  none  the  lees  a  cry. 
The  confession  that  she  made  had 
but  one  motive — that  her  sins,  as  a 
wall  of  separation  betwixt  herself 
and  God,  might  be  done  away. 

Part  of  the  money  sent  for  her, 
at  the  donors'  wish,  went  to  defray 
the  cost  of  a  quiet  but  respectable 
funeral.  What  remained  was  given 
me  for  the  poorest  of  my  patients. 

After  her  life's  vain  show,  there 
were  none  but  a  few  nurses  to  join 
me  in  following  her  to  the  grave. 
I  saw  her  laid  in  it  with  mingled 
hope  and  pity.  Depend  upon  it  the 
ruling  passion  with  most  people  is  the 
one  which  has  been  drawn  oat  and 
fostered  during  the  earliest  years  of 
life.  Nothing  could  be  more  wretched 
than  the  training  that  this  mother- 
less little  one  had  received. 

To  her  father  she  was  only  a  toy, 
to  be  handed  round  among  his 
male  friends  when  he  had  company. 
She  was  praised  and  flattered  with 
the  utmost  license,  and  toasts  were 
drank  to  the   little  belle.     Being 
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;he  untimely  heat  of  such 
g  up,  she  knew  how  to 
hen  she  was  teased  and 
d  then  her  witty  speeches 
round,  being  repeated  in 
ig  till  admiration  was  to 
B17  breath  of  her  nostrils, 
x)uld  not  live  without  it. 
lO  onp  to  restrain  her,  no 
>lant  right  principles.  In 
L  to  her  incurable  coquetry, 
idifference  to  her  own  sex. 
» that  such  a  being  should 
3  name  'I>uke  among  her 
;  but  the  charm  with  which 
kL  her  may,  after  all,  have 
ible ;  some  fair  ideal  that 
ar  surpassed  where  there 
ing  hand  to  come  between 

Designer  and  His  work, 
et  us  leave  all  whom  the 
d  sin  have  undone,  but 
it  before  it  was  too  late, 
leir  extremity  spread  out 
ds  to  embrace  the  Cross. 

with  great  regret  that  I 
ft  The  Good  SamarUcm's, 
iswer  my  own  purpose  it 
isary  for  ^me  to  specialize, 
d  to  serve  in  a  city  hos- 
a  year  before  I  could  be 

Sister.  Henceforth  my 
3  was  a  chequered  one : 
le  heart  of  the  city,  then, 
r  months,  in  a  home  for 
ses,  or  the  cancer  or  fever 
There  was  often  a  great 
the  energies  and  the  emo- 
.t  a  great  relief  to  that 
3  the  frequency  with  which 
t  to  cases  out. 
,  bom  and  bred  in  the 
it  was  a  trial  when  the 

green  fields  and  far-off 
9  changed  for  labyrinthine 
id  the  outlook  on  an  over- 
crowd. However,  there 
prospect  of  seeing  Jamie 

often,  and  that  compen- 
or  a  great  deal.  But  soon 
lad  entered  St.  Anna's  (a 
or  women  and  cbUdren), 


Jamie  and  I  had  to  part,  as  he 
was  called  in  haste  to  the  church 
at  Carricoomba,  and  to  his  chair  at 
the  College.  There  were  circum- 
stances which  rendered  it  inex- 
pedient for  him  to  take  me  with 
him.  For  two  years  he  was  to 
reside  in  the  College,  afterwards  he 
might  be  able  to  return  to  England 
for  me,  and  then  there  would  be  a 
good  home  to  take  me  to,  and  my 
way  would  be  plainer,  because  of 
the  experience  and  freedom  in  speak- 
ing Tamil  that  he  had  gained.  The 
haste  with  which  he  was  summoned 
reconciled  us  to  these  considerations. 
I  could  not  so  abruptly  tear  myself 
from  the  old  country  and  the  loved 
ones.  I  had  always  promised  my- 
self six  months  at  home  with  my 
mother  before  the  long,  long  parting 
came,  and  then  in  two  years  Amy 
would  be  ready  to  go  with  us.  How 
can  I  think  of  that  day  now,  and  of 
the  moment  when  I  lost  sight  of 
the  speck  that  I  knew  was  him,  and 
then  of  the  dancing  mote  that  was 
the  vessel,  and  draw  such  even 
breath  ?     It  must  be  that — 

*  Where  His  quiet  pulses  beat, 
We  learn  to  regulate  our  own/ 

among  the  olives  that  look  so  cool 
and  dark,  and  yet  enclose  a  Geth- 
semane. 

The  following  week  I  was  sent  to 
be  the  companion  of  a  lady  newly 
released  from  a  homo  for  inebriates. 
The  fate  of  this  patient  furnishes 
a  tragic  illustration  of  what  we  so 
often  hear  from  temperance  speakers 
— that  to  reclaim  a  woman  who 
drinks  is  an  almost  hopeless  task. 
A  man's  predisposition  to  this 
vice  often  lies  in  his  social  instinct ; 
a  woman  is  led  on  by  a  physical 
craving,  which,  if  not  conquered  in 
the  beginning,  gains  such  strength 
that  she  knows  no  condition  between 
the  gratification  and  the  insatiable 
desire.      Happily  the  Faculty  have 

awakened  to  the  tveSs.  \»bft^  x^s^  v^ 
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too  freely  prescribing  stimulants. 
The  weakly  girl,  the  delicate  wife, 
is  no  longer  sudmonished  to  take  two 
or  three  glasses  of  port  or  sherry 
daily,  or  to  reinforce  the  wholesome 
solids  of  her  midday  meal  with 
stout,  as  unhappily  had  been  done 
with  my  patient  in  the  days  of  girl- 
hood and  young  motherhood. 

Mrs.  Bateson  had  been,  in  her 
time,  a  very  charming  woman,  but 
she  had  sunk  so  deeply  into  this  vice 
that  she  seemed  to  have  no  moral 
sense  left.  Her  husband  had  long 
patience,  but  &he  nearly  broke  his 
heart ;  and  now  for  several  years 
they  had  seen  but  little  of  each 
other,  as  she  was  the  inmate  of  an 
Asylum  for  Inebriates,  only  return- 
ing to  him  at  intervals,  to  be  sent 
back  after  a  fresh  outbreak. 

And  now  there  was  again  reason 
to  hope  that  the  terrible  thirst  was 
conquered.  It  was  decided,  how- 
ever, that  on  her  release  she  should 
be  treated  with  greater  caution  than 
before.  Her  husband  determined 
to  test  her,  that  if  she  waa  not 
to  be  trusted,  there  should  be  less 
exposure,  and  he  should  be  spared 
the  scdnes  that  had  for  him  such  a 
bitter  pang.  With  this  in  view,  and 
acting  chiefly  through  her  brother, 
he  took  rooms  for  her  above  a 
jeweller's  shop  in  Oxford -street,  so 
that  she  might  be  constantly  di- 
verted by  seeing  the  life  and  stir 
in  this  part  of  the  city.  He  kept 
himself  in  the  background,  lest  she 
should  beseech  him  to  take  her  home. 
I  saw  both  gentlemen  before  I  saw 
^®^  They  gave  me  money,  and 
told  me  to  gratify  every  reasonable 
wish  of  the  patient ;  but  she  must 
never  be  lost  sight  of,  nor  aUowed 
to  have  a  shilling  in  her  own  pos- 
seeaon.  My  great  object  must  be 
to  keep  her  amused,  so  she  was  to 
have  dnvep,  and  books,  and  go  to 

The  landlady  knew  the  kind  o! 


case  she  was  taking  into  her  house, 
and  had  promised  to  assist  the  nurse 
in  watching  it;  and  if  ever  the 
patient  should  be  seized  again  with 
the  craving,  become  unmanageable, 
or,  by  any  means,  get  access  to  drink, 
I  waj9  not  to  hide  the  matter,  but  at 
once  to  telegraph  to  her  brother. 

With  these  instructions  I  was 
left  to  my  duty,  and  for  a  few  days 
everything  went  welL  We  walked 
out  to  see  the  sights,  or  stayed  at 
home  and  watched  the  gay  street.  I 
read  to  her  books  of  her  choice,  and 
persuaded  her  to  hear  some  of  mine, 
being  anxious  to  acquaint  her  with 
Him  Who  is  stronger  than  the  strong 
man  armed,  and  can  cast  out  even 
the  demon  of  Drink.  I  have  seen 
tears  in  her  eyes  when  He  was 
spoken  of ;  but  her  tears  came  very 
readily,  and  her  emotions  were  as 
fleeting  as  a  child's. 

By  degrees,  however,  a  change 
came  over  her;  she  grew  restless 
and  looked  dark.  She  was  very 
short  and  curt  in  her  way  of  speak- 
ing to  me,  and  would  stay  so  little 
in  the  house  that  it  was  fatiguing  to 
bear  her  company  out.  Then  she 
had  another  whim  ;  she  would  walk 
a  little  before  me,  or  she  would  lag 
behind.  She  desired  evidently  to 
shake  me  ofil  'I  cannot  breathe 
freely  with  one  person  always  dog- 
ging my  step?,'  she  said ;  *  you  axe 
just  like  a  spanieL' 

I  could  not  but  be  apprehen- 
sive of  what  was  coming,  and 
though  I  redoubled  my  exertions 
for  her  amusement,  every  day  the 
state  of  things  grew  worse. 

She  began  to  entreat  me  for 
money,  and  would  not  be  civil  be- 
cause I  was  firm. 

I  soon  perceived  that  Ihad  been  put 
in  a  very  difficult  position,  for,  in- 
deed, one  person  cannot  keep  unre- 
mitting watch  over  another,  it 
reqmrestwo  I  appUed,  at  last,  for 
the  promised  assistance  of  the  land- 
VJ^A^,    aVifiTx«vf»  foTOd  itoonveni. 
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»me  when  the  need  was  most 
>r  wheni  said  I  wanted  her. 
bt  she  had  enough  to  do; 
1  she  should  not,  to  secui  <) 
^er,  have  made  the  promise, 
be  also  that  she  was  afraid 
Bateson,  and  felt  unequal  to 
LDg  with  her. 

day,  however,  we  were  in 
street.  Mrs.  Bateson  seemed 
abdued,  and  was  almost 
Dg  and  kind  in  her  manner 
»•  Looking  in  at  one  of  the 
cidows,  she  said : '  0, 1  should 
it    pretty  square  of    Irish 

You  must  really  buy  it 
'  She  had  not  asked  me 
base  her  anything  before; 
)r  the  instructions  I  had 
,   I    could    not    reasonably 

We  went  in;  but  do  as 
],  she  would  not  follow 
p-walker,  she  lounged  near 
T.  I  asked  for  the  cro- 
oare,  keeping,  at  the  same 
iy  eye  upon  her.  In  a 
'  she  darted  out,  and  I  incon- 
'  followed  her.  Yes,  her 
as  the  hotel  she  had  seen  a 
rs  above.  There  she  was  at 
The  half -pint  of  cham- 
just  put  into  her  hand, 
>uld  make  me  pay  for; 
Qg  so  with  the  excitement 
3  could  hardly  raise  it  to  her 
or  did  she ;  for  I  intercepted 
in  the  struggle  between  us 
tents  were  spilled.  She  was 
and  slapped  me  in  the  face. 
re  accused  of  making  a  scene ; 
)eman  was  summoned  to 
o  us;  but  seeing  my  dress 
w  better  than  to  interfere, 
ly  arm  through  hers  and*  led 
ly,  scolding  and  protesting, 
rievous  mistake  had  been 
Q  choosing  me  for  her  at- 
b  The  position  was  one  of 
by;  and,  whatever  tact  one 
)rcise,  it  is  always  peculiarly 
ig  to  people  to  be  controlled 
»  much  younger  than  them- 


selves. Olearly  my  strength  was 
unequal  to  such  a  case,  and  I  tele- 
graphed to  her  brother,  expecting 
that  he  would  come  at  once.  In- 
stead of  that  he  replied  by  a  letter, 
teUing  me  that  this  fresh  outbreak 
was  a  terrible  disappointment  to 
tbem,  but  asking  me  to  take  charge 
of  Mrs.  Bateson  for  another  week, 
when  he  should  be  better  able  to 
leave  his  business. 

The  excitement  of  that  day  had 
greatly  exhausted  me. 

We  slept  in  separate  beds  in  the 
same  room.  Overnight  I  locked  my 
purse  in  a  drawer,  and  hid  the  key, 
I  thought,  without  being  observed. 

Strange  to  say,  the  day  after  the 
adventure  in  Kegent-street  I  missed 
a  sovereign,  and  was  in  great  per- 
plexity about  it.  It  seemed  utterly 
impossible  that  any  one  should  have 
taken  it.  I  went  most  carefully  over 
my  accounts,  and  was  at  last  driven 
to  the  conclusion  either  that  I  had 
dropped  it  from  the  purse  myself,  or 
that  I  had  given  some  one  a  sover- 
eign instead  of  a  shilling.  I  little 
thought  that  the  poor  inebriate  had 
watched  my  movements,  and  had 
stolen  the  sovereign  while  I  slept.  A 
few  minutes  alone  with  the  Eer- 
vant-girl  when  she  was  clearing  cur 
brea^ast-things  away,  had  sufficed 
for  her  to  bribe  her  with  half-a- 
sovereign  if  she  would  bring  her  two 
five  shilling  bottles  of  brandy  with 
the  other.  This  the  girl  did,  ab- 
Rtracbing  the  bottles,  by  the  way, 
from  her  master's  cellar,  and  thus 
pocketing  the  whole  of  the  money. 
The  bottles  were  secreted  in  different 
places.  All  the  communication  be- 
tween  the  two  conspirators  had  been 
a  few  minutes'  talk  in  the  parlour 
and  a  meeting  on  the  stairs. 

Having  secured  her  enemy,  Mrs. 
Bateson  was  miserable  from  the 
fact  that  my  presence  forbade  her 
to  indulge.  She  was  miserable,  I 
thought,  because  she  knew  that  she 
would  be  again  punished  by  return- 
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ing  to  the  Home.  I  felt  sick  of 
heart  and  sorrowful ;  but  she  would 
not  hear  a  word  from  me.  At  last 
she  said :  '  M7  spirits  are  so  low,  I 
don't  know  how  to  bear  myself.  I 
wish  I  could  read  The  Woman  in 
White  again,  and  then  I  should 
forget.' 

I  left  the  room,  and  went  down 
to  the  landlady  to  ask  her  if  she 
would  get  it  for  me,  and  that  with- 
out any  delay.  I  might  be  five 
minutes  away,  and  was  dOsmayed.on 
my  return  to  find  the  odour  of 
brandy  in  the  room.  She  had  swal- 
lowed a  very  strong  dose,  and  was 
wholly  overcome  by  it.  After  look- 
ing about  for  a  whUe,  I  found  the 
bottle;  and,  not  suspecting  that 
there  could  be  another,  did  not  go 
further  in  my  quest.  Presently  the 
landlady  appeared  with  the  novel, 
and  when  I  showed  the  bottle  to 
her,  and  expressed  my  wonder  that 
the  patient  had  been  able  to  get  it, 
seeing  that  she  was  closely  watched 
and  had  no  money,  she  said  she  be- 
lieved it  had  come  out  of  their  own 
cellar. 

They  then  called  up  the  girl  and 
charged  her  with  the  theft,  promis- 
ing her  that  they  would  not  expose 
her  to  her  friends,  if  she  would  tell 
the  truth,  but  if  not  they  would  call 
in  a  policeman. 

Panic-stricken,  and  yet  having 
sufficient  art  to  wish  to  retain  the 
moneyi  the  girl  said  she  was  very 
sorry,  but  she  had  taken  the  bottle. 
The  lady  did  beg  so  hard,  and  had 
told  her  that  if  she  brought  it  her, 
she  would  buy  her  a  new  dress  when 
she  went  out.  It  was  only  when 
the  second  bottle  came  to  light  that 
the  girl  told  the  truth. 

Ajnother  and  more  urgent  tele- 
gram was  sent  to  Mrs.  Bateson's 
brother,  and  in  a  few  hours  steps  were 
heard  on  the  stairs  drawing  near  our 


room.  I  think  my  patient  knew 
who  was  coming,  and  what  her  fate 
would  be,  for  her  eyes  glared  and 
her  breath  came  harder. 

I  was  sitting  in  the  window,  bat 
the  visitors  did  not  at  once  cross  the 
threshold  of  the  door.  They  made 
a  sign  to  me  to  come  to  them.  Both 
the  husband  and  the  brother  were 
there.  *How  is  she?'  they  anxi- 
ously enqiiired.  I  told  them  in  a 
few  words,  and  they  begged  me  to 
put  up  her  things  with  great  quiet- 
ness and  despatch,  for  they  should 
take  her  away  at  once. 

Stepping  back  with  them  into  the 
room,  what  a  sight  presented  itself  I 
She  gave  a  wild  cry  as  she  saw  her 
husband,  which  rang  through  the 
house.  She  had  drawn  the  second 
bottle  of  brandy  from  its  hiding- 
place,  and  now,  defiantly  putting  it 
to  her  lips  for  what  she  knew  must 
be  the  last  time,  she  took  of  the 
liquid  fire  before  we  could  reach 
her — such  a  draught !  And  then 
she  fell  back  on  her  pillows — 
dead ! 

She  is  among  the  many  thousands 
that  alcohol  has  slain.  Often  have 
I,  as  a  nurse,  been  asked  my  opinion 
as  to  its  efficacy  and  desirability 
in  certain  cases.  Without  wishing 
to  avoid  one  extreme  by  run- 
ning into  the  other,  I  simply  re- 
cord my  own  experience.  The 
fatigues  and  wear  and  tear  of  my 
profession  are  perhaps  as  great 
as  the  fatigues  and  wear  and  tear 
of  any  other,  but  I  feel  that  I  have 
.borne  them  far  better  for  being  an 
abstainer.  If  I  had  not  been,  I 
doubt  whether  I  could  have  pre- 
served the  cheerfulness  and  equa- 
nimity of  temper  which  some  of  my 
friends  call  my  strong  points,  and 
which  certainly  have  been  a  preserv- 
ing salt  to  strength  and  health. 
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CORBULA. 

BT    D.    M.   JONES. 

Then  the  Soldan  gave  oommand  that  they  should  all  be  slain  with  the  sword.  And 
it  was  don6...And  one  maiden  onlj,  whose  name  was  Corbala,  throagh  fear,  hid 
raelf  in  the  ■hip....Bat...the  next  day,  she  came  forth  willingly  and  received  the 
urtyx's  crown.' — St,  UrnUa^  Far$  Clavigera,  Letter  71. 

Bo  yet  I  live.    And  sflent  all  the  shore. 

And  calm  the  sea,  low  moaning  as  for  those 

Who  lie  with  cold  white  faces,  side  by  side, 

Btill  as  the  stars  that  look  upon  me  now. 

And  do  not  blast  me.    Eartn  and  air  and  sky 

Stand  off  from  me  in  scorn.    I  am  alone ; 

I  left  them  to  their  death.    And  yet  I  live. 

The  night  is  wearing  fast ;  the  new  day  nears, 

111  weep  no  more.    They  grieve  not ;  they  are  gone 

To  bear  the  martyrs'  palm  in  Paradise, — 

And  I,  the  weight  of  shame  that  evermore 

Will  press  me  down  into  the  dust  I  chose 

That  moment  when  I  cast  away  my  crown. 

Lost  to  all  hope.    And  yet  a  voice  of  cheer 

Spoke  in  the  passing  of  the  lonely  night ; 

Ajid  I  remembered  how  the  Lord  of  Love 

Stood,  all  forsaken,  yet  forgiving  still, 

And  looked  upon  His  friend.    ^  I  let  me  lie 

In  the  dost  ever,  so  that  Thou  forgive. 

I  will  go  forth  at  dawning  to  the  town. 

And  tell  the  heathen  folk  that  I  am  Thine ; 

And,  when  I  die.  Thou  hast  a  little  jspace 

Among  Thy  many  mansions,  some  low  nook 

Fit  for  the  lowest  handmaid  of  Thy  saints. 

Far  from  the  thrones  of  those  that  overcome ; 

But  I  may  see  my  friend,  my  Ursula, 

Bright  in  the  highest  sanctities  of  Heaven. 

Let  me  remember  how,  long  years  ago, 

Her  sweetness  drew  me  and  her  gracious  ways ; 

How,  still,  the  lofty  hope  that  lived  in  her. 

The  inward  music  of  a  high  intent. 

Bore  my  thought  upward,  as  she  spoke  to  me. 

The  clear  soul  shining  in  her  radiant  eyes. 

Of  Christ  and  the  Hereafter.    Even  now — 

O  my  lost  friend ! — her  sweet  and  serious  eyes 

Are  opened  on  the  truth  of  all  her  dreams ; 

And  in  the  palace  garden,  where  we  walked 

Among  the  lilies  (statelier  she  than  all). 

So  when  she  told  me  all  her  purposes 

Of  pilgrimage,  *  I  too  will  come,*  I  said. 

She  spoke  of  danger.    Hotly  then  I  cried : 

*  Dost  doubt  me,  then  ?    Dost  think  that  I  should  fear 

To  die  with  thee  7 '    She  gazed  on  me  awhile. 

Her  grave  blue  eyes  looked  down  into  my  soul. 

My  eyelids  fell.    *  Is  it  for  me  ? '  she  said  ; 

'  For  Christ's  dear  sake,  we  journey,  Corbula.* 

Yet  for  litT  love  I  went.    Forgive  me.  Lord. 

My  love,  alas  I    Small  love  was  there  in  me. 

It  cannot  be  that  only  yesternoon 

We  stood  together  trembling  in  the  square, 

Hemmed  in  with  scimitars  and  angry  brows ; 

And  the  rough  voice  rang  out :  *  Ye  British  maids, 

Believe  the  Prophet,  or  dse  die : '    Then  Ursula 

Sent  back  the  silver  answer :  '  We  can  die.'  i 

And  with  a  li^bt  sopernal  on  her  face|  \ 
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*  Praise  we  the  Lord,  Who  hath  accounted  ni 
Worthy  to  die  for  Him.'    Bat  then  the  steel. 
The  cruel  steel,  flashed  close  to  me.    I  turned. 
Forgetting  vows  and  truth  and  love  and  God, 

•  Save  me  I    I  yield  me !    I  will  do  your  will  I  * 
And  then  I  found  myself,  pursued  alone  by  Fear, 
Threading  the  empty  streets  (for  ail  the  folk 
Were  crowded  in  the  square).    I  reached  the  ship, 
And  I  was  safe ;  but  Life  was  terrible. 

More  terrible  than  Death. 

O  Thou,  Whose  name 
I  uttered  with  cold  lips,  supremest  Love, 
Thou  knowest,  for  my  soul  lies  bare  to  Thee, 
How  in  the  hollows  of  a  selfish  heart, 
I  pleased  myself  with  idle  thoughts  of  Thee, 
And  lavfid,  forsooth,  my  friend  !    There  is  no  love 
Where  Thou  art  not ;  Thy  secret  is  with  Thee, 
And  Thou  wilt  teach  it  only  to  Thine  own. 
Yet  see,  the  hollow  heart,  the  fallen  soul. 
Cry  out  to  Thee,  and  not  in  vain.    I  know 
That  even  for  denial  Thou  hast  grace. 
That  Thou  wilt  help  me  to  go  forth  again. 
And  offer  up  my  life.    I  might  have  died 
With  her ;  and  I  shall  fall  alone, — 
Yet  not  alone,  for  Thou  wilt  hold  my  hand. 


THE  LOVEFEAST  AND  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER;  OR,  THE 

AGAPE  AND  THE  EUCHARIST. 

BY  THE  REV.  W.  F.  SLATER,  M.A. 
*  Our  feast  is  explained  by  its  name :  the  Greeks  call  it  Love.' — TertuUian, 


The  *  Revised  Version '  has  iDtro- 
daced  the  word  '  Lovef  east '  into  the 
English  New  Testament.*  It  is 
satisfactory  that  the  direct  refer- 
ences to  this  oldest  symbol  of 
Christian  fellowship,  which  are  found 
in  St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude,  are  no 
longer  to  be  concealed;  bat  it  is 
admonitory  that  in  each  case  there 
is  a  disclosure  of  the  perils  which 
were  attached  to  the  '  feast  of  love ' 
as  then  celebrated.  We  find  alFO 
that  the  allusion  to  it  in  1  Gor.  xi. 
17-34,  which  stands  the  next  in 
direct  reference,  indicates  that  the 
institution,  as  it  then  existed,  was 
open  to  abuse.  But  it  is  also  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  greatest  abuse 


of  all,  which  superstition  and  sacer- 
dotalism were  to  bring  in,  did  not 
seem  to  be  anticipated  in  the  first 
days  of  the  Church. 

It  is  now  generally  allowed  that 
the  earliest  specific  Christian  wor- 
ship was  celebrated  in  a  fraternal 
gathering  of  believers,  who  ate  and 
drank  together  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  They  met  to  sing  a 
hymn  to  Christ  and  to  join  in  a 
common  meal,  as  Pliny  reports. 
Before  breaking  bread  they  gave 
thanks  to  Him  Who  gave  it 
{eucharUtountes)^  and,  passing 
round  a  cup  of  wine,  usually  mixed 
with  water,  they  commemorated  the 
death  of  Him  Who  had  said  :  '  Do 


*  The  A.  V.  had  •deceivings'  in  2  Peter  ii.  13,  and  *  feasts  of  charity  *  in  Jade  12. 
The  MSS.  were  confused  between  dx<iir(us  and  ATdrois,  which  would  be  easily  inter- 
changed. It  is  supposed  that  the  Speaker's  Commentary  gives  '  the  latest  informa- 
tion/ but  all  that  Dr.  Lumby  says  on  Jude  12  is  :  *That  the  Lovefeasts  were  in  early 
times  joined  on  to  the  Lord's  Supper.'  The  process  seems  to  have  been  the  very 
opposite. 


Or,  The  Agape  and  the  Euehariat. 
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ship.'  ♦  We  are  also  told  that  *  day 
by  day '  the  believers  were  at  the 
temple.  They  still  conformed  to 
the  practices  of  Jewish  piety ;  but, 
in  addition,  their  new  faith  was 
exhibited  in  '  breaking  bread  at 
home.'  That  this  was  no  ceremonial 
or  merely  symbolical  distribution  of 
bread  is  clear  from  what  follows: 
*They  did  take  their  food  with 
gladness  and  singleness  of  heart.' 
To  make  provision  for  the  common 
table  of  the  multiplying  Church, 
'all  that  believed  were  together, 
and  had  all  things  common ;  and  they 
sold  their  possessions  and  goods,  and 
parted  them  to  all,  according  as  any 
man  had  need.' 

This  Christian  feast  was,  prob- 
ably, the  ordinary  evening  meal  of 
the  people,  and  was  observed  '  day 
by  day.'  The  first  Church-contro- 
versy reported  to  us  arose  when  the 
Hellemsts  thought  that '  their  widows 
were  neglected  in  the  daily  minis- 
tration.' t  The  seven  officers  were 
appointed  to  meet  this  emergency. 
To  receive  and  disburse  the  income 
of  the  Church,  now  grown  to  a 
membership  of  thousands,  required 
more  heads  and  hands  than  those  of 
the  Apostles.  We  need  not  stay  to 
show  how  closely  the  connection  be- 
tween the  diaconate  and  the  distri- 
bution to  the  needy  is  maintained 
in  Scripture.  The  Church  at 
Antioch,  moved  by  the  statements  of 
Agabus  (Acts  xi.  28,  29),  sent  a  con- 
tribution to  relieve  the  poor  Chris- 
tians at  Jerusalem.  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas were  entrusted  with  the 
merciful  mission  of  conveying  the 
bounty;  and,  having  completed  their 

*  deacoDship,'  they  returned  to  An- 
tioch.    *  Apostles '  were  glad  to  be 

*  deacons '  under  such  circumstances. 

It  was  at  an  Agape    at    Troas 
(Acts  XX.  7),  held  on  the  first  day  of 


in  remembrance  of  Me.' 
i  disguise  thrown  by  many 
OS  upon  the  texts  already 
1,  and  the  misinterpretation 
lers,  have  greatly  obscured  the 
infrequent  references  in  the 
Testament  to  this  primeval 
ation  of  the  Church.  Besides, 
very  long  period,  investigation 
on  a  false  quest.  The  best 
irship  and  research  of  centuries 
been  wasted  in  the  effort  to 
Dstrate  the  apostolic  origin 
:ites  comparatively  modem, 
rgies '  of  Mark  and  James  and 
las  have  been  edited  and  re- 
1  in  Coptic  and  Syriac  and 
£,  in  order  to  authenticate  the 
•ous  rites  of  the  *  Mass.'  But 
ide  is  turning.  Protestant  and 
^elical  research  is  vindicating, 
tDgth,  the  criticism  of  earlier 
tners.  The  *  Centuriators/  and 
lei,  and  Daille  are  avenged, 
ability  of  Bomush  subtlety  to 
pulate  authorities  is  limited; 
rudition  and  acumen  are  sur- 
d  in  every  section  of  historial 
ism.  Documents  such  as  the 
she,  and  the  writings  of  Drs. 
Ifoot,  Hatch,  and  others, — 
f  nothing  of  French  and  Ger- 
enquirers, — conclusively  show 
the  Apostolical  times  knew 
ng  either  of  mass  or  priest. 
is  admitted  by  men  of  every 
1,  that  the  Agape  and  the 
arist  were  associated,  if  not 
ical,  throughout  the  apostolical 
Neander,  Meyer,  Schaff,  with 
tfoot,  and  all  who  can  speak 
authority,  assert  so  much.  But 
3  see  what  the  New  Testament 
says  about  the  character  of  the 
nal  celebration. 

We  are  told  that  the  earliest 
stian  believers  continued  '  in 
apostles'  teaching  and   fellow- 

Q  Rom.  XV.  26  the  same  word  is  used  for  *  collection,'  because  this  was  made  at 
Liovefeast.'  This  word  would  have  been  better  understood  if  its  reference  to  the 
ipal  service  of  the  Church  had  been  kept  in  mind. 

fActs  vi.  2:  The  distribution  of  food. 

28 
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the  weeky  that  the  Christians  '  were 
gathered  together  to  break  bread, 
and  Paul  discoursed  with  them, .... 
and  prolonged  his  speech  until  mid- 
night.' It  was  during  this  pro- 
tracted address  that  the  wearied 
Eutychus,  'borne  down  with  deep 
sleep, . .  fell  down  from  the  third 
story'  into  the  court-yard,  into 
which  the  windows  opened.  The 
discourse  and  the  accident  seemed 
to  have  delayed  the  meal;  for, 
Eutychus  having  recovered,  Paul 
broke  the  bread  and  ate,  departing 
only  at  break  of  day. 

All  that  St.  Paul  says  respecting 
the  improvement  of  their  several 
gifts,  shows  that  the  believers  had 
regular  opportunities  for  mutual 
instruction  and  exhortation.  Such 
directions  about  united  prayer  and 
thanksgiving  as  are  found  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  for  in- 
stance, can  only  be  interpreted 
aright  if  we  remember  the  actual 
conditions  of  an  Apostolic  Church. 
They  are  congratulated  on  the  love, 
Agape,  which  they  have  toward  all 
the  saints ;  which  they  had  probably 
expressed  in  some  tangible  form 
through  Epaphras,  their  deacon 
(Col.  i.  4,  7).  He  prays  that  they 
may  be  *  knit  together  in  love ; . . . . 
abounding  in  thanksgiving.'  He 
exhorts  them  to  *  put  on  love,  which 
is  the  bond  of  perfectness.'  Though 
we  do  not  know  when  the  term 
'Agape'  began  to  be  used  as  the 
specisd  designation  of  the  Christian 
feast,  yet  this  practical  side  of  its 
meaning  must  not  be  overlooked  in 
any  case.  *  Love '  was  exhibited  in 
their  gathering  together,  in  the 
spirit  of  their  converse,  and  in 
hospitable  provision  for  the  Church. 
Therefore,  he  adds  :  *  Let  the  peace 
of  Christ  rule  in  your  hearts,  to 
the  which  also  ye  were  called  in  one 
body ;  and  be  ye  thankful.  Let  the 
word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you  richly 
in  all  wisdom  ;  teaching  and  admon- 
ishing  one  another    with    psalms 


and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs.' 
In  2  Thess.  iii.  8,  it  is  intimated 
that  some  idlers  had  profited  by  the 
Church's  generosity  :  they  feasted, 
but  did  not  work.  He  laid  down  a 
rule  which,  we  fear,  has  not  been  so 
well-observed  as  some  items  of 
'  canon  law,'  or  the  history  of  the 
Church  would  have   been  different : 

*  If  any  will  not  work,  neither  let 
him  eat.' 

However,  it  was  in  the  Church- 
meeting — ^the  Agape,  or  the  *  fel- 
lowship of  love ' — where  the  several 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  received  their 
characteristic  exhibition.  Whether 
prophecy,  or  tongues,  or  exposition 
of  the  ancient  word,  there  was  no 
restriction  :  the  Church  was  advised 
not  to '  despise  prophesyings,'  nor  to 

*  quench  the  Spirit.'  'What  is  it 
then,  brethren!  When  ye  come 
together,  each  one  hath  a  psalm, 
hath  a  teaching,  hath  a  revelation, 
hath  a  tongue,  hath  an  interpreta- 
tion '  (1  Cor.  xiv.  26-33). 

The  Christians  would  not  be  able 
to  raise  separate  buildings  such  as 
the  Jewish  synagogues ;  so  the 
'  church  in  the  house  '  would  be  the 
rule.  When  an  apostle  or  evange- 
list or  prophet  was  present,  he  would 
direct  the  proceedings.  He  would 
'  take  the  bread  and  break  it,  and 
give  thanks.'  So  would  he  *  take 
the  cup '  and  '  give  thanks,'  and 
*show  forth  the  Lord's  death.' 
Generally,  each  member  was  expec- 
ted to  bring  his  own  share  of  mate- 
rials for  the  feast;  but  the  abund- 
ance of  the  rich  would  supply  the 
lack  of  the  poor. 

It  seems  to  be  clear,  also,  that 
there  was  a  *  daily  ministration,' 
not  only  at  Jerusalem,  but  wherever 
possible.  Justin  Martyr  (a.d.  140) 
says  :  *  The  wealthy  among  us  help 
the  needy,  and  we  always  keep  to- 
gether.' The  Epistle  of  Barnabas 
(A.D.  120)  says:  'Thou  shalt  seek 
every  day  the  faces  of  the  saints. . . 
going  td  exhort  them,  and  medita- 
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save  a  soul  by  the  word.' 
minds  us  of  the  injuoction  in 
L  13 :  '  Exhort  one  another 

day.'  The  latter  Epistle 
By  among  other  references  to 
-iatian  assembly,  one  that  is 
rtable:  Heb.  z.  19-26.  Here 
mnation  of  baptism,  confes- 
he  mutual  incitement,  the 
)/  and  good  works, — especi- 
)  exhortation  to '  consider  one 
r  to  provoke  unto  love  and 
rorks,' — make  the  reference 
iistinct.  Brides,  some  of 
ewifih-Ghristian  readers  had 
i  in  their  attendance  at  their 
ice  of  meeting,  and  were  dis- 
o  continue  their  connection 
lO  older  synagogue.* 
nay,  then,  conclude  with  Dr. 
Y  that  '  in  the  apostolic 
the  eucharist  was  celebrated 
Q  connection  with  a  simple 
f   brotherly  love.'     Of   the 

of  a  later  time  Dr.  Schafl* 

was  '  a  simpler  feast  than 
>wish  Passover.  Rich  and 
aaster  and  slave,  sat  down 
week  on  the  same  footing  of 
hood  in  Christ,  and  partook 
d,  fish  and  wine.':^:  A  can- 
id  a-half  later  Cyprian  said : 
ik  that  this  bread  shall  be 
D  us  daily.'     It  was  because 

peculiarity  in  the  earliest 
)  of  the  Church,  that  Wesley 
The  Duty  of  Constant  Com- 
.  (Sermona,  No.  CI.).  Ho 
bat  *  for  several  centuries 
ceived  it  almost  every  day ; 
mes  a  week  always.'  The 
ints  in  Pliny's  letter  to 
that  the  Christians  met  on 
pointed  day,'  and  in  '  Barna- 
Ett  it  was  the  first  day  of  the 
elong  to  the  age  after  the 


apostles.  During  the  first  century 
the  Agape  and  the  Eucharist  were 
connected,  and  the  celebration  was, 
where  practicable,  a  daily  event. 

The  Eucharist,  or  Thanksgiving, 
was  an  essential  part  of  the  Sacr^ 
Feast.  This  'Eucharist'  is  still 
preserved  in  the  Communion  Ser- 
vice, where  we  say :  •  It  is  very 
meet,  right,  and  our  bounden  duty, 
that  we  should  at  all  times,  and 
in  all  places,  give  thanks  unto 
Thee,  O  Lord,  Holy  Father,  Al- 
mighl^.  Everlasting  God.'  Since 
the  materials  of  the  feast  were  con- 
tributed by  the  people,  they  began 
to  be  spoken  of  as  their  ^  oblations.' 
The  earliest  fathers,  with  one  voice, 
assert  that  the  'prayers'  of  the 
faithful  and  their  contributions 
were  the  '  sacrifice ; '  and  no  such 
notion  as  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
was  repeated  in  the  Eucharist  is 
found  in  any  Christian  writer  for 
the  first  three  centuries.  After- 
wards the  enemy  sowed  tares  while 
men  slept.  It  is  still  customary  for 
the  advocates  of  sacerdotalism  to 
use  the  expressions  of  Justin  Mar- 
tyr and  Irenfleus  when  they  refer  to 
the  *  gifts '  of  the  people,  as  if  they 
implied  the  '  Christian  sacrifice '  in 
the  later  sense  :  an  interpretation 
which  is  little  less  than  fraudu- 
lent. 

II.  The  next  part  of  our  enquiry 
is  as  important  as  it  is  dilHcult. 
Can  we  tell  when  the  Eucharist  was 
separated  from  the  Agape  ?  Dr. 
SchafT  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
'early  in  the  second  century  the 
social  Agape  was  separated  from 
the  communion  and  held  in  the 
evening,  the  more  solemn  commu- 
nion in  the  morning ;  and  after- 
wards the  Agape  was  changed  into 


2  Thess.  ii.  1.  By  recent  writers  it  is  understood  to  refer,  in  the  former 
the  fact  that  Jewish  Christians  attended  their  own  synagogue  as  well  as  the 
ictly  national  one. 

t  nut,  of  the  Church,  ii.  473. 

Oldest  Church- Manual,  by  Dr.  Schaff,  1886,  p.  59.  Yet  even  the  Teaching 
(e  ye  frequently  gathered  together.* 
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a  charity  for  the  poor.'*  Weis- 
zacker,  though  reBtrained  by  no 
great  veneration  for  tradition,  says 
that  '  Justin  Martyr  shows  that  the 
congregational  meeting  and  the  Sa- 
crament were  still  united,  but  the 
feast  had  fallen  away.'f  Bishop 
Lightfoot  is  also  very  decided  in  his 
opinion  that  the  separation  must 
have  taken  place  before  the  date  of 
Pliny's  letter  to  Trajan  in  a.d.  112. 
That  memorable  epistle  says  that 
the  Christians  'met  before  day  to 
sing  a  hymn,  and  to  join  in  a  Sacra- 
ment— then  separating,  but  met 
again  to  take  food  together.' 

One  great  reason  for  which  Bis- 
hop Lightfoot  wishes  to  assume  so 
early  a  date  for  the  separation,  is 
found  in  his  desire  to  establish  the 
genuineness  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles. 
In  these  documents  the  Agape  and 
the  Eucharist  are  regarded  as  in- 
separable. He  allows  that  any 
such  conclusion  from  the  language 
of  Pliny  is  precarious.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  dubious  proceeding  to  make 
the  ill-informed  Boman  an  authority 
in  such  a  critical  matter.  But  Bis- 
hop Lightfoot  thinks  he  can  suggest 
the  reason  why  the  two  institutions 
should  have  been  divided  then.  It 
was  because  '  these  festivals  had 
begun  to  provoke  unfavovu-able 
comments.'  But  Pliny  expressly 
says  that  the  Christian  feast,  though 

*  promiscuous,  was  harmless.'  He 
adds,  that  he  forbade  these  fraterni- 
ties as  he  had  forbidden  other  clubs ; 
but     this    was    because    of     tbeir 

*  superstition.' 

Bishop  Lightfoot's  inferences,  we 
think,  are  too  large  for  the  evidence 
to  carry.  The  learned  author  does  n  ot 
very  distinctly  propound  the  analysis 
by  which  it  was  discovered  that  •  the 
Agape  was  not  essential.'     If  this 


revolution  was  accomplished,  is  it 
not  strange  that  no  Church-writer 
chronicles  the  transition?  Could 
that  form  of  apostolic  '  fellowship^' 
which  had  hitherto  held  its  ground 
unchallenged  ever  since  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  be  suddenly  yielded  as 
'  not  essential '  ? 

At  any  rate,  it  ifl  agreed  that  at 
the  date  of  the  Teaching  of  the 
Ttoelve  Apostles  the  separation 
had  not  taken  place.  This  inter- 
esting document  never  mentions  the 
'  Agape '  by  name.  It  calls  the 
feast  'Eucharist.'  Yet  no  one 
doubts  that  it  was  the  eacred  meal 
of  the  Christians  which  it  describee. 
One  direction  which  is  given  is  that 

*  after  being  JUled '  they  shall  '  give 
thanks.'  In  the  Apostolic  Consti' 
tutiom — the  fourth -century  edition 
of  the  Teaching — this  is  changed  to 
'  after  participation.'  Such  is '  tradi- 
tion,' which  many  have  been  follow- 
ing so  long,  and  which  we  are  all 
invited  to  obey ! 

But  this  primitive  description  of 
the  earliest  Church-rite  shows  that 
the  usages  of  the  Jewish  pasaover 
were  still  continued.  The  *cup* 
was  passod  round  four  times,  and 
there  were  three  thanksgivings. 
The  *  cup '  of  our  Eucharist  is  the 
third  in  the  Jewish  order ;  and  we 
have  a  Eucharist,  or  thanksgiving, 
both  before  and  after  it.  The  word 
'  eucharize '  afterwards  received  a 
technical  meaning,  and  was  regarded 
as  synonymous  with  '  consecrate,'  or 

*  bless  the  cup  '  (poculo  benedicere). 

Mr.  Komestin,  notwithstanding 
this  evidence,  thinks  that  the  con- 
nection of  the  Agajpe  and  the 
Eucharist  was  not  unbroken.  He 
says  :  *  The  Lovef easts,  though  not 
always,  yet  so  frequently  accom- 
panied the    Eucharist,    that   it    is 


♦  The  Oldest  Church- Manual ^  p.  57. 

t  Das  Apottolische  Zeitalter  (1886),  p.  601.  Dr.  Pressens^— jEVir/y  Yean  of  Chrit- 
tianity,  iv.  p.  211— and  many  others,  say  the  separation  took  place  under  Trajan, 
c.  A.D.  112. 
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ometimes  to  say  what  is 
the  Ccena  Domini  But 
seem,  in  the  second  century, 
»een  ordinarily  held  after 
on,  as  Pliny  says.'  But 
fttes  of  *  early  communion ' 
ir.  They  insist  that  the 
;     always     preceded     the 

They  say  that  *  evening 
^n '  is  '  England's  greatest 
I  that,  '  the  body  of  Christ 
Iways  be  taken  fasting.' 
n  to  think  that  the  fathers 
ourth  century  have  more 

than  the  apostles  of  the 
>r  what  is  called  *  catholic 
ese  fathers  have  authority, 
for  the  primitive  doctrine 
tioe.  The  New  Testament 
ttopoly  of  this  lore, 
he  Epistles  of  Ignatius, 
jshop  Lightfoot  claims  for 
decade  of  the  second  cen- 
r  to  the  '  Lovefeast.'  Be- 
jrring  frequently  to  the 
5t,'  they  also  say :  *  It  is 
1  without  the  bishop  either 
)  or  to  celebrate  a  Love- 
3f  some  they  say:  'They 
Bgard  for  an  Agape,  nor  for 
Bv  and  orphan.'  In  these 
rly,  the  Lovefeast  and  the 
pper  were  closely  connected, 
er,  the  statements  of  Justin 
?garded  as  conclusive.  And 

he  exhibit  the  Eucharist 
eparation  from  the  Agape  ? 
LS  been  generally  believed, 
ority  of  Church- historians 
Bpted  this  view;  but,  we 
may  be    shown,    without 

evidence.      He   certainly 

expressly  say  that  the 
3  met  in  the  evening,  and 
say  that  their  principal 
ras  on  Sunday.     Further, 

how  the  new  convert  was 


first  baptized,  and  then  brought  into 
the  midst  of  the  brethren,  who  offer 
prayers  on  his  behalf,  and  give  him 
the  'kiss'  of  peace.  As  baptism 
was  usually  administered  in  the 
open-air,  it  would  be  performed  by 
day,  and  would,  therefore,  precede 
the  congregational  worship,  if  that 
took  place  in  the  evening.  When 
the  prayers  were  ended,  the  *  Presi- 
dent '  took  the  bread,  gave  thanks, 
and  gave  it  to  the  deacons,  who  gave 
it  to  the  people.  But  the  '  bread ' 
was  not  a  wafer  or  a  crumb,  it  was 
'food.'t  The  same  word  is  used 
for  the  '  daily  food '  mentioned  by 
St.  James,  ii.  15. 

It  must  also  be  observed,  that  the 
Eucharisticprayers  in  Justin  are,  like 
those  in  the  Teaching,  thanksgiv- 
ings first  for  the  mercies  of  Creation. 
They  were  an  ascription  of  *  Praise 
and  glory  to  the  Father  of  the  Uni- 
verse.' The  Teaching  places  the 
cup  first ;   and  gives  thanks  to  the 

*  Father '  for  *  the  holy  vine  of 
David.'  The  same  connection  be- 
tween '  love '  and  '  doing  good,'  and 

*  the  Creator,'  may  be  olwerved  in 
the  Epistle  of  Clement :  *  Shall  wo 
become  slothful  in  J  well-doing,  and 
cease  from  the  practice  of  love  ? . .  . . 
For  the  Creator  rejoices  in  His 
works.'  Elsewhere,  he  adds  :  *  Let 
the  rich  man  provide  for  the  wants 
of  the  poor,  and  let  the  poor  man 
bless  God  (eucharize  God)  because 
He  hath  given  him  one  by  whom 
his  wants  may  be  supplied.  We 
ought  to  eucharize  Him . .  He  has 
enjoined  offerings  and  worship.  They 
who  make  their  offerings  in  the 
appointed  seasons  are  accepted. 't 

Another  of  these  early  witnesses 
is  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to 
DiognetiM — usually  ascribed  to  the 
first  half  of    the  second  century. 


Smjrn.   Perhaps  also  in  Ephca.  4  there  is  a  reference :  '  In  your  harmonious 
IB  Christ  is  sung.' 

t  Apologia,  c.  17. 
jm.  i.,  38,  40,  49,  50 ;  Hebrews  xiii.  16 :   *  Let  us  offer  up  a  sacrifice  of 
do  good  and  to  communicate  (lit.,  forget  not  well-doing  and  the  communion, 
Ip^,  for  with  sncb  sacriScee  Ood  is  well-pleased.' 
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He  reports  that  '  the  Chnstiaos 
have  a  common  table.'  *  The  *  Shep- 
herd of  Hermas'  hails  from  the 
Eame  period,  and  exhorts  believers 
to  *  bear  each  other's  burdens ;  not 
to  partake  of  God's  creatures  alone, 
but  to  give  abundance  of  them  to 
the  needy.... The  rich  man  re- 
freshes the  poor,  the  poor  man 
intercedes  for  him ;  both  accomplish 
their  work.' 

Even  in  Irenajus  (a.d.  180),  we 
find  the  old  thoughts  and  expres- 
sions in  circulation.  Creation, 
thanksgiving,  and  the  '  food '  of  the 
Eucharist  are  still  brought  into 
association.  '  Offer  to  God  the  first- 
fruits  of  His  own  created  things.  .  . 
Jesus  took  that  created  thing  bread 
and  gave  thanks.'  This  language 
occurs  in  the  famous  chapter  al- 
ready referred  to,  where  Ires  sens 
compares  the  '  sacrifices  '  of  the  old 
dispensation  with  those  presented 
by  believers  under  the  new.  His 
words,  painfully  misunderstood  and 
misrepresented,  as  we  believe,  have 
been  the  stronghold  of  sacramen- 
talism  through  many  centuries.  If 
the  real  character  of  the  apostolic 
'  communion '  had  not  been  forgot- 
ten, such  a  disastrous  mistake  could 
not  have  occurred. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  represents 
the  Christians  of  that  impottant 
centre  of  Judaism  and  Christianity 
about  200  A.D.  It  has  been  gen- 
erally supposed  that  he  clearly  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  Agape  and 
the  Eucharist.  The  principal  reason 
for  this  conclusion  seems  to  have 
been  that  he  denounces  those  who 
'  dare  to  apply  the  name  Agape  to 
pitiful  suppers  redolent  of  savour 
and  sauces  j . .  dishonouring  the  good 
and  saving  work  of  the  word,  the 
consecrated  Agape,  with  pots  and 
pouring  of  sauce.' 

But  look  at  this  language  and 
compare  it  with  what  he  says  else- 


where. First,  he  speaks  of 
who  '  dare  to  apply  the  name  . 
to  pitiful  suppers.'  We  ma; 
elude,  therefore,  that  the 
'Agipe'  had  some  sacredue 
tached  to  it.  Those  who  gav 
name  to  mere  feasts  are  censu 

Secondly,  he  speaks  of  'tb 
secrated  Agape,'  which  had 
'  the  good  and  saving  work  c 
word.' 

Again,  in  his  essay  on  Dri 
he  says :  *  Alj^ays  must  we  cc 
ourselves  as  in  the  Lord's  pre 
lest  He  say  to  us,  as  the  Apo 
indignation  said  to  the  Corint! 
"  When  ye  come  together,... i 
not  to  eat  the  Lord's  Supper.* 

Could,  then,  the  '  Lord's  Si 
be  anything  but  a  'consec 
/east  f  How  could  Clemer 
Paul's  caution  to  the  Corint 
unless  the  Eucharist  was  stil 
nected  with  the  feast  ? 

Since  the  above  was  writt< 
observe  that  Dr.  Bigg  {Cht 
PlatonistSf  p.  103)  gives  reaso 
believing  that  in  the  Chur 
Alexandria,  at  least,  the  Aga] 
the  Eucharist  had  not  been  sep 
at  the  end  of  the  second  ccnti 

It  is  somewhat  astonishing, 
fore,  that  Dr.  Schaff  shoulc 
*  Early  in  the  second  centui 
social  Agape  was  separated 
the  Communion,  and  held  i 
evening,  etc.'  Yet  he  himsel 
us,  that  Hhe  earliest  euch 
pictures  represent  chiefly  the 
or  Supper  which  preceded  the 
communion.  Thus  an  Agap 
bread  and  fish  is  painted  in  tii 
ancient  crypt  of  Domitilla, 
De  Rossi  traces  to  Elavil 
granddaughter  of  Vespasian, 
bread  and  fish  occur  repeats 
the  catacomb  of  St.  Callistus. 
division  of  the  Agape  an 
Eucharist  could  not  have  oc 
at  the  beginning  of  the  secoi 


*  The  word  in  JDw^netui  for  *  table'  is  the  ^amQ  as  that  used  in  Acti 
1  Cor,  X.  21,  etc. 
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ibe  Alexandrian  Clement, 
b  the  end  of  that  century, 
bem  as  united.  Then,  with 
to  the  evidence  of  the  Cata- 
»  monuments  pourtray  the 
;  small  loaves,  the  fish  and 
;  these  early  monuments 
:now  no  Eucharist,  except 
tion  with  tiie  Agape, 
light  adduce  testimonies 
Clementines,'  which  contain 
b  remote  allusions  to  the 
practice.  But  enough  has 
to  show  that  there  ia  no 
that  the  Lord's  Supper 
ttted  from  the  Lovef east  in 
1  century.  The  first  writer 
a  us  as  we  enter  the  third 
3  Tertullian.  What  is  his 
'  ?  He  supplies  us,  in  the 
:a»  (c.  39),  with  the  best 
n  of  the  Agape  we  have : 
lie  modest  supper-room  of 
tians  a  great  ado  is  made, 
t  explains  itself  by  its 
le  Greeks  call  it  "  Love." 
1  the  good  things  of  the 
benefit  the  needy.... The 
its,  before  reclining,  taste 
rayer  to  God.  As  much  is 
satisfies  the  cravings  of 
as  much  is  drunk  as  befits 
B.  After  manual  ablution 
•ringing  in  of  lights,  each 

0  stand  forth  and  sing,  as 

tiymns  to  God As  the 

imenced  with  prayer,  so 
^er  it  is'closed.'  Tertullian 
scribing  the  'peculiarities 
iristian  society.'  He  speaks 
y,  discipline,  of  the  reading 
riptures  in  the  congrega- 
of  the  presidency  of  elders. 

1  that  there  was  a  monthly 
,  when  gifts  were  gathered 
ibuted  to  the  needy.  He 
says  that  *  its  object  was 
I  it  was  a  'religious  ser- 

what  could  he  be  speak- 
the  Agape  alone?     Then 


he  did  not  mention  the  Eucharist 
at  all  among  the  Christian  '  pecu- 
liarities.' Some  would  object  that 
he  condemns  the  Agapae  in  his 
treatise  on  fasting,  because  he  re- 
prehends gluttony.*  They  might 
as  well  say  that  St.  Paul  condemned 
them  because  he  exposed  the  abuses 
at  Corinth. 

Qieseler  allows  that  the  Agape 
and  the  Eucharist  were  tiaually 
combined  in  the  second  century. 
Another  passage  from  Tertullian  is 
worth  quoting  : '  We  take  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Eucharist  at  meal- 
times, and,  as  commanded  to  all  by 
the  Lord,  also  in  midnight  gather- 
ings (watch-nights),  but  only  from 
the  hands  of  the  Presidents.'  We 
fail  to  see  that  this  statement  de- 
monstrates the  clear  separation  of 
the  feast  from  the  solemnity,  either 
in  importance  or  in  time.  The  only 
meaning  to  be  attached  to :  In  tem- 
pore victu8f  is :  '  At  the  time  of  food,' 
and  this  is  said  of  '  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Eucharist.' 

The  two  forms  were  separated  in 
later  time,  and  the  brotherly  foost 
of  the  primitive  Christian  became 
the  stately  ceremonial  of  the  '  Ca- 
tholic Church.*  But  the  Agape 
lingered  in  occasional  and  local  prac- 
tice until  the  fifth  century.  Au- 
gustine (a.d.  380)  relates  how  his 
mother  took  to  the  Agape  a  basket- 
full  of  provisions.  Chrysostom 
(a.d.  380)  calls  the  Agape  *  an  ex- 
cellent and  useful  custom ;  a  system 
of  love,  and  the  consolation  of  pov- 
verty.'  It  was  forbidden  to  hold  the 
'  feasts '  in  churches  at  the  third 
Council  of  Carthage  (390  a.d.); 
which  also  made  the  rule  that  the 
Sacrament  should  be  received  fast- 
ing. But  the  Agapte  continued  to 
be  held  even  in  churches  notwith- 
standing these  censures,  and  the 
practice  had  to  be  formally  condem- 
ned again  by  the  Council  of  Trulla 


*  TertullJOejejun^o.  17. 
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(a.d.  692).  Instead,  therefore,  of 
a  date  for  the  positive  segreji^ation 
of  the  '  Lovefeast '  from  the  '  Lord's 


Supper/  early  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, we  must  look  for  it  at  some 
period  at  least  a  century  later.* 


BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCH   OP  THE   REV.    JAMES  WORSLEY 

BROWN. 

BY  THE  BEV.  EDWARD  H.  JACKSON. 


James  Worsley  Brown  was  born 
at  Lymm,  in  the  Warrington  Cir- 
cuit, in  1854.  Perhaps  the  fact  of 
his  birthplace  presenting  within 
narrow  limits  so  much  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  picturesque  which  a  child  of 
active  and  imaginative  nature  might 
al)sorb,  accounts,  in  large  measure, 
for  his  keen  appreciation  of  beauti- 
ful scenery. 

Sen8iti\*e  to  every  outward  sight 
or  aound,  res|x>nsi\^  to  influences 
the  meet  silent^  James  Worsley 
l^rown's  childhood  was  passed  in  this 
l^eautiful  village.  Here  nature 
at^rta  abruptly  from  the  Cheshire 
plain,  as  if  to  show  that  she  can  not 
only  Produce  green  fiehis  intcr- 
ap«r^  with  wocki^  and  traced  here 
and  there  with  l>n>akss  but  al^  a 
luiniature  lak^  district^  without 
Ijivin^  till!*  approaohiitg  traT^eller 
w^rninu  of  thi  smileii  transforma- 
titw.  No  ohiJd  oonstitutipd  as  was 
III*  subj^tvl  of  our  Sk^t^h,  <vmld  fail 
U^  W  iui!xKn<vi)  aiYd  UKHildoi    in 

qxK»*^l^  in  c^Hawicti^r^  bv  such  sxir- 
riM^v^4t^^^4fSs  n^l  W  bad  b«n  a 
i^>t^t  iw^N»>v?^KV  chi).l.  a,l  wHo  had 
Xhi"  X^i^\x^    ^vT    bis  ir^timat^^  a^ 

^^MnUKK^    X^^l     VWX^.        How    btS 

f^'^^^^  iY^  Wi>»SN\  .^<  W  dt-^vniVv^  in 
>ii>  w-aWi  m-AXs  >^b3kl   >is  i-x>«t  bii,4 

lATvy^ViiTy.    YvM-u    i^>,i    W    t?rtv<r 


entered  the  most  circumscribed 
dingle,  or  rambled  through  a  woody 
glen,  without  raising  his  hat  in 
adoration.  This  reverence  in  the 
presence  of  the  works  of  Qtod  was 
characteristic  of  Worsley  Brown. 
The  lessons  spoken  amid  t^e  beauti- 
ful surround[ings  of  his  childhood, 
by  the  still  voice  of  nature,  were 
not  lost  upon  him.  The  ancient 
village,  the  village  cross,  the  stocks 
at  its  foot, — wluch  no  donbt  fur- 
nished his  father  with  a  substantial 
text  for  many  a  sermonette  upon 
the  bondage  of  evil-doers, — the  pic- 
turesque lake,  the  brook  mnrmuriog 
through  the  glen,  the  old  trees,  the 
cliffs  of  red  sandstone,  the  variety 
of  colour  upon  them,  painted  in  moss 
or  lichen,  the  song  of  birds  in  this 
charming  spot^  of  fresh  foliage,  wav- 
ing oom-fieidB,  orchards,  and  all  the 
glories  of  ydk>w,  crimson  and  orange, 
in  whidi  nature  arrays  h^self  be- 
fore her  wxntar  sleep— all  these 
left  an  indelible  impressioii  upon 
bis  mind.     Happy  childliood. 

JaflMs  Worsley  Brown  in  early 
Hfe  w:k:  taii^t  that  in  God  *we 
Hx^c  and  move  and  have  oar  being ; ' 
tibet«f ere  be  ^^oght  after  *  God  that 
vad^    tbe    world,   and  all    things 

OtiiM*  ixdhieiMSs  more  potent  still 
foe  f^x>&.  peeiMfttoi  bis  joong  life. 
H^  had  a  f/aiir  as  w^  as  good 
f^a:)^^.      His  moHier,  a  model  of 

t^T%43«x  maita>oci!me6s  ^/^  ^^  the 
fi^it>.  «'>»<<a  W<r$5(x  iras  in  his  teens. 


^^  i^  i»c9^  b^«v'<mr.  depart  witlioat 
baxii^  is^pKsiwd  af«<n  Iwr  son  the 
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fnndAmental  and  saving  facts  of 
the  €k)6pel;  and  not  in  vain. 
This  is  the  beat  of  all  lega- 
ciea.  Mrs.  Brown  laid  the 
foundation  of  her  son's  character, 
and  lived  to  eee  the  saperstructure 
rising  strong  and  fair.  The  father, 
then  as  no«r,  was  a  Methodist  to 
the  marrow.  As  in  business,  so  in 
Church-life,  energetic,  persevering, 
punctual;  an  example  to  his  chil- 
dren of  true,  joyfu],  enthusiastic 
diadpleship.  James  saw  Christianity 
exemplified  in  his  father's  life. 

No  wonder  that  a  son  with  such 
a  home,  a  son  fostered  and  shielded, 
yet  witiial  not  spoiled  bj  unnatural 
forcing  of  spiritual  growth,  should 
liave  tamed  out  well. 

lliat  he  was  at  once  a  most  lov- 
able and  manly  man,  all  who  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  him  inti- 
mately will  readily  admit.  With 
all  his  kindliness,  he  did  not  wear 
his  « heart  upon  his  sleeve.'  He  had 
a  becoming  reserve,  just  sufficient 
to  show  that  he  respected  a  casual 
acquaintance  too  much  to  be  on  too 
familiar  terms  with  him.  There 
was  in  him  such  gentleness  and 
sympathy,  such  a  blending  of  hu- 
mility and  independence,  of  dignity 
and  simplicity,  as  it  has  not  often 
been  one's  lot  to  meet  with.  While 
yet  a  youth  he  felt  a  strong  desire 
to  uplift  his  fellow-men  both  socially 
and  spiritually,  and  to  this  end  he 
devoted  all  his  spare  time.  He 
was  in  succession  a  child  in  the 
Sunday-school,  member  of  the  So- 
ciety, Sunday-school  teacher,  Sun- 
day-school secretary.  Band  of  Hope 
secretary,  organist  at  the  chapel, 
secretary  to  the  Lymm  branch  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety, and  local-preacher.  He  was 
accepted  by  the  Conference  of  1878, 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Ministry. 
The  following  year  he  was  on  the 
President's  List  of  Beserve.  Part  of 
the  time  was  spent  at  Keswick  Col- 
lege, Wetherby;  the  remainder  in 


the  South-Petherton  Circuit,  where 
his  services  were  greatly  appreciated, 
and  resulted  in  much  good. 

In  1879  he  entered  Didsbury 
with  eager  determination  to  make 
the  most  of  his  privilege.  His 
couresy,  the  spontaneous  outflow 
of  a  most  sympathetic  nature,  won 
all  hearts,  and  the  earnestness  with 
which  he  pursued  his  studies  or 
preached,  secured  for  him  on  leaving 
college  the  hearty  commendations  of 
the  tutors. 

After  leaving  college,  as  his  health 
was  not  good,  he  took  a  voyage  up 
the  Mediterranean.  He  could  not 
take  a  holiday  leisurely.  He  made 
copious  notes  of  all  he  saw  at  Gib- 
raltar, Gene  a,  Pisa,  Florence, 
Naples,  Borne,  Venice,  Smyrna, 
Ephesus,  and  parts  of  Greece  and 
Austria.  Upon  his  return  he  went 
to  supply  at  Sheffield.  There  he 
met  Miss  Aizlewood,-  who  after- 
wards became  a  true  help  meet  for 
him.  From  Sheffield  he  went  to 
supply  at  Chipping-Norton,  where 
the  acquaintance  formed  at  Didsbury 
between  Mr.  Brown  and  the  present 
writer,  deepened  into  an  intimacy 
most  like  the  love  of  brothers.  His 
conduct  was  always  that  of  a  Chris- 
tian gentleman.  He  adorned  his 
position  as  a  Christian  minister. 
His  piety  was  fervent;  and,  although 
even  at  that  time,  his  health  was  not 
good,  he  always  maintained  a  cheer- 
ful Christian  experience.  His  ser- 
mons were  eminently  evangelical, 
and  full  of  earnest  appeal  to  the 
coDScience.  He  thirsted  for  souIp, 
and  '  watched  over  them  as  one  who 
must  give  account.'  No  indiscreet 
conduct  clashed  with  the  Divine 
wisdom  which  he  taught.  He  ful- 
filled St.  Paul's  injunction  to 
Timothy  and  Titus  :  *  Let  no  man 
despise  thee.'  His  life  was  a  sermou, 
and  his  sermons  were  alive.  He 
was  '  a  workman  needing  not  to  be 
ashamed.' 

At  the  close  of  his  'j^w:  «.t  Gh\^- 
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ping-Norton  he  received  six  invita- 
tions to  Circuits,  and  accepted 
Brighton,  where  he  laboured  with 
great  success  during  three  happy 
years.  Thence  he  removed  to  JPinch- 
ley,  St.  John's  Wood  Circuit,  Lon- 
don, where  he  faithfully  discharged 
his  duties  till  his  health  failed. 

Early  in  1888  he  went  on  a  voyage, 
and  later  to  Switzerland ;  going 
back  to  his  Circuit  determined  to 
struggle  on  and  overcome  his  weak- 
ness. His  weakness,  however,  was 
stronger  than  he,  and  he  gradually 
succumbed.  For  ten  weeks  he  was 
paralyzed,  but  suffered  unmurmur- 
ingly,althoughfor  his  wife  and  child's 
sake  he  would  have  been  glad  to 
live  longer.  He  prayed  for  strength 
to  return  to  his  work,  and  said  :  *  O, 
if  I  am  spared  to  preach  again,  won't 
I  tell  them  how  religion  can  sustain 
in  the  hour  of  trial ! ' 

Both  before  and  after  his  break- 
down, his  constant  saying  was :  *  I 


want  rest ; '  and  the  last  hymn  he 
gave  out  at  Finchley,  was  the  one 
concluding : 

*  Fain  would  we  leave  this  weary  road. 
And  sleep  in  death,  to  rest  with  God.' 

When  nearing  the  end,  he  said : 
<  Mine  will  be  the  gain ; '  and  often 
would  say  :  '  Heaven  is  my  home.' 
After  his  voice  had  failed,  he  would 
point  upward,  and  then  write :  '  My 
home ! '  One  day  he  seemed  to  think 
the  end  was  near,  and  wrote :  *  Give 
my  dear  love  to  the  Church  at 
Finchley ;  I  die  in  the  faith  of  the 
Son  of  God.*  For  his  brother-in- 
law  he  wrote  the  message  :  '  I  die 
in  that  faith  I  have  preached.' 
How  cheering  his  last  spoken  words  ! 
When  asked  how  it  was  with  him, 
he  replied  :  '  All  right !  no  fear !  my 
feet  are  on  the  Bock  ! '  He  departed, 

*  looking  for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  life,'  on 
Sunday,  January  27th,  1889. 


BIOGBAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  DR.  JOSEPH  SMITH,  J.P., 

OP   WABRINGTON. 
BY  THE  REV.  EDWARD  H.  JACKSON. 


In  the  case  of  Dr.  Smith,  the  edge 
of  our  loss  was  not  so  much  felt  at 
the  time  of  his  decease ;  it  had  been 
felt  during  eleven  years  of  com- 
parative retirement  from  the  more 
active  duties  of  an  earnest  Metho- 
dist layman.  During  those  years 
he  '  waited ; '  and  his  patience  was 
all  the  more  conspicuous  because  of 
his  former  zeal  in  the  high  places  of 
the  field ;  proving  that  he  had  not 
only  the  courage  that  will  do,  but 
also  the  fortitude  which  will  bear^ 
the  will  of  our  Saviour  Christ. 

Dr.  Smith  was  born  in  Man- 
chester, in  1812,  of  godly  parentage. 
His  earlier  education  was  received 
at  Warrington.  He  was  then 
'apprenticed'  to  Dr.  Wynne,  of 
Manchester,  and  attended  with 
£^reat!  regularity  the  lecturee  deli- 


vered at  the  Manchester  School  of 
Science.  Afterwards  he  removed  to 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,London. 
In  1835  he  commenced  practice  as 
a  surgeon  at  Penketh,  in  the  War- 
rington Circuit.  He  took  much 
interest  in  public  matters ;  and  in 
his  office  of  poor-law  guardian  for 
the  township,  evinced  the  kindness 
combined  with  discrimination  so 
needful  in  the  public  distribution  of 
relief.  He  also  gave  promise  of 
the  energy  which  characterized  his 
subsequent  career  in  both  private 
and  public  duties. 

About  this  time  he  formed  the 
resolution,  so  nobly  carried  out,  to 
live  for  God.  In  his  case,  a  resolve 
meant  something.  Everything  he 
did  was  done  in  downright  earnest ; 
and  biB  con^eimoii  ^aa  no   half- 
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measure.  His  repentance  was  deep, 
bis  return  to  €kid  decided,  his  will 
on  the  side  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness resolute,  the  change  radical. 
His  late  coachman  told  the  present 
writer  that  for  some  four  years 
after  he  entered  the  doctor's  service, 
he  was  much  perplexed  by  noticing 
that,  in  driving  him  along  the  San- 
key-road,  just  outside  the  town,  the 
doctor  always  took  off  his  hat  at  a 
certain  place,  sometimes  as  often  as 
four  times  in  one  day,  yet  always  in 
alanoe.  *  At  last,'  said  his  servant 
of  forty  years'  standing, '  I  became 
BO  curious  that  I  mustered  courage 
enough  to  ask  my  master  what  he 
always  raised  his  hat  for  as  we 
passed  that  spot,  and  then  the  doctor 
told  me  that  it  was  while  going 
along  that  road,  just  there,  that  he 
was  enabled  to  trust  in  Jesus  Christ 
unto  salvation;  and  I  can  assure 
you.  Sir,'  he  continued,  *  that  every- 
thing that  was  said  in  the  funeral  ser- 
mon about  my  late  master  was  quite 
true.  He  was  a  grand  man  !  there 
are  not  many  left  like  him,  Sir.' 

For  several  years  Dr.  Smith  was 
a  member  of  the  Warrington  Town 
(Council.  In  1859  he  was  elected 
Mayor  of  the  borough.  He  was 
made  a  magistrate  in  1869.  In  all 
his  public  offices  he  acquitted  him- 
self as  a  true  Chridtian  gentleman, 
and  consequently  with  advantage 
to  his  fellow-townsmen.  As  a  pub- 
lic man  he  was  deservedly  held  in 
the  highest  esteem  for  his  many 
good  qualities ;  prominent  amongst 
which  were  affability,  kindness  to  the 
deserving  poor,  and  willingness  to 
assist  every  movement  he  believed 
calculated  to  benefit  the  people.  No 
wonder  everybody  knew  him  and 
loved  him,  not  only  among  Metho- 
dists, but  all  sections  of  the  Church. 
A  Roman  Catholic  mother,  whoEO 
daughter  the  present  writer  had 
tried  to  rescue  from  the  slums  and 
the  worst  associations,  said  :  '  Ah  ! 
your  good  old  Dr,  Smith  was  here 


when  she  was  born ;  we  did  [not 
think  she  could  live  many,  minutes, 
so  he  baptized  her.'  His  life  was 
an  example  of  good  citizenship  ;  and 
was,  professionally,  politically,  and 
religiously,  one  round  of  unwearied 
toil. 

The  sturdy  doctor  'never  sold 
truth  to  serve  the  hour.'  He  had 
none  of  that  intellectual  agility 
which  places  itself  at  the  disposal  of 
any  party,  according  to  the  occasion. 
His  opinions,  though  by  no  means 
rigid,  were  not  fluid,  and  ready  to 
run  into  the  mould  of  those  who 
could  serve  his  ends  the  best.  His 
speeches  were,  as  he  was,  simple, 
dignified,  direct,  manly ;  and  of  a 
certain  rugged  simplicity  and  gran- 
deur of  aim.  He  was  no  trimmer 
upon  any  subject,  but  always  out- 
spoken, uncompromising,  straight- 
forward. He  was  an  honourable 
opponent,  ready  to  give  to  others 
the  freedom  which  he  claimed  for 
himself.  He  felt  it  his  duty,  as  a 
Christian,  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
government  of  his  country ;  and,  as 
far  as  he  could  see  the  right  way, 
to  direct  his  fellow -men : 

*  Upward  to  the  Ueaven  above  us  ; 

Onward  to  the  march  of  mind  ; 
Upward  to  the  shrine  of  freedom ; 

Onward  working  for  our  kind.* 

For  half-a-century  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Wesleyan-Methodist 
Society,  and  he  filled  every  lay- 
office.  Constitutionally  eanguino,  he 
often  succeeded  in  kindling  devotion 
and  infusing  zeal  in  others.  His 
consistent  example  and  his  earnest 
manner  stirred  the  half-hearted  into 
diligence.  Ho  was,as  a  local-preacher, 
always  popular,  his  sermoDS  being, 
as  the  people  said :  •  Hot  off  tli'  back- 
stone.'  They  were  short  and  to 
the  point.  In  twenty  minutes  he 
would  tell  forth  the  good  news  of 
salvation  in  his  simple,  enthusiastic 
way,  and  the  people  would  go  home 
*  longing  for  more  of  the  same  sort.' 
*The  common  "pw^\^  \iewc\  >k^^ 
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gladly/  He  was  a  Class-leader, 
and  his  Class  was  an  example.  It 
was  healthy  and  vigorous.  The 
leader  had  no  liking  for  long  prayers 
and  'speeches,  and  his  members  knew 
it.  His  attendance  at  the  means 
of  grace  was  most  exemplary  in  re- 
gularity, considering  his  numerous 
professional  engagements;  and  his 
untiring  industry  in  Church  offices 
was  most  praiseworthy.  He  was  a 
Wesleyan  Methodist  by  conviction, 
and  to  further  the  Cause  he  shirked 
no  duty,  nor  was  he  daunted  by 
any  difficulty,  but  strove  to  make 
Methodism  '  a  praise  in  the  earth.' 
Methodist  though  he  was, — because 
he  thought  it  the  form  of  Christ- 
ianity best  suited  to  the  cultivation 
of  personal  godliness,  and  the  res- 
cuing of  men  from  sin, — he  was  a 
Christian  first,  a  Methodist  after. 

It  was  the  present  writer's  privi- 
lege to  visit  the  doctor  in  his  last 
days.  He  was  always  cheerful,  and, 
as  one  looked  at  his  wonderfully 
quick,  fiery  eye,  it  was  easy 
to  imagine  what  he  must  have 
looked  like  in  his  best  days  when 
excited  by  his  theme.  When  the 
present  writer  knew  him  he  was  but 
the  wreck  of  his  former  self ;  yet,  to 
talk  of  Christ  and  the  Cause  he  had 
at  heart,  would  rouse  him  to  some- 
thing like  enthusiasm.  He  rejoiced 
in  Christ  his  Saviour  to  the  end  of 
his  days.  For  some  time  before  his 
death  he  was  unconscious.  Into 
this  state  he  sank  as  one  falls  asleep; 
so  the  slight  dread  which  he  had  of 
the  hour  of  physical  death  was  not 
felt  as  he  neared  the  Jordan. 

The  present  writer  took  to  see 
the  doctor  a  young  layman  who 
holds  an  important  position  in  a  dis- 
tant Circuit.  As  we  left,  my  friend 
said  :  *  Thank  you  for  bringing  me 
here.  I  feel  my  faith  has  been 
greatly  strengthened.'  Recently, 
one  of  our  most  prominent  ministers 
called  to  see  the  doctor.  When  he 
came  out  he  remarked:   'It  is  a 


means  of  grace  to  hear  the  doctor's 
testimony.'  During  the  visit,  Dr. 
Smith  asked  him  what  he  intended 
to  preach  about  in  the  evening,  and 
when  the  preacher  replied  :  *  About 
the  great  Apostle,'  the  doctor  said  : 
'I  should  like  to  stand  in  Bold- 
street  pulpit  once  more  to  preach 
about  Christ.' 

The  Rev.  F.  C.  Haime  writes : 

*  It  was  my  privilege,  when  stationed  in 
my  much-loved  Wairington,  to  have  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  Smith  as  one  of  my 
Circait-stcwards,  and  to  secure  his  valued 
friendship.  The  prominent  position  which 
he  then  held  in  the  town  as  a  magistrate, 
as  well  as  that  of  a  medical  man,  and  in 
the  Church  as  a  Class-leader  and  efficient 
preacher  of  the  Gospel,  rendered  his  help 
exceedingly  worthftd.   His  matured  men- 
tal and  spiritual  powers  were  freely  and 
fully  devoted  to  the  work  of  God.    In  the 
erection  of  the  beautiful  chapel  in  Bewsej- 
road  he  was  mv  main  helper.    Many  of 
our  best  people  thought  that  the  chapel 
could  not  be  built  at  that  time,  but  the 
manly,  Christian  spirit  with  which  the 
doctor  threw  his  energies  into  the  work 
inspired  them  and  made  the    effort  a 
success.     I  have  seldom  listened  to  an 
appeal  more  thrilling  and  persuasive  than 
his,  when  on  one  occasion  he  asked  the 
people  to  cease  praying :  "  O  Lord,  revive 
Thy  work  I "  unless  they  were  prepared  to 
do  their  part  in  carrying  on  that  work. 
He  felt  that,  as  a  Christian,  it  was  his  duty 
to  bring  his  influence  to  bear  upon  social 
and  national  life ;  that  he  had  no  right, 
for  the  sake  of  quietness  and  ease,  to 
stand  aloof  and  complain.    But  whilst 
very    pronounced  in  his  opinions,    and 
plainly  saying  what  he  deeply  felt,  he 
ever  maintained  the  Christian  spirit.    He 
was  never  ashamed  to  avow  his  loyalty  to 
Christ  and  his  attachment  to  Metiiodism. 
He  would  come  from  the  council  chamber 
or  political  platform  to  the  Class-meeting, 
Band-meeting   or    Prayer-meeting,   and 
heartily  join  in  the  services.* 

The  Rev.  F.  Payne  writes  : 

*My  appointment  to  the  Warrington 
Circuit  in  1855  proved  to  be  most  agree- 
able in  every  respect.  I  found  among  the 
office-bearers  a  class  of  noble-minded 
men :  John  Guest,  Robert  Gamett,  James 
Dutton,  William  Sanderson,  Charles  Mit- 
chell, and  others,  all  of  whom  have  *'  enter- 
ed into  rest."  As  a  local-preacher  Dr.  Smith 
was  most  acceptable  at  all  times   and 
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>alpit8.  He  was  sometimes  im- 
id  in  preaching,  and  at  all  times 
yai  in  the  delivery  of  his  sermons 
im  popular.  His  friendship  was 
His  professional  attendance  at 


the  ministers'  houses  was  always  cheer- 
fnlly  and  gratuitously  rendered.' 

Dr.  Smith  '  entered  into  rest '  on 
December  the  5th,  1888. 


LAST   DAYS  OF  THE   REV.    R.   B.    LYTH,    M.R.C.S., 

Missionary  to  Fiji. 

BY   THE   REV.   H.  J.   FOSTER. 


Magazine,  in  June  and  July, 
»he  work  done  in  Fiji  by  this 
T  missionary,  especially  in  the 
nation  of  the  native  Church, 
e  provision  and  training  of  a 
Ministry,  was  recorded  in 
letail.  It  was  told  how,  on 
urn  from  the  Pacific,  and 
Ei  very  short  experience  of 
h  Circuit-life,  he  was  called 
,t  home  a  work  for  Fiji,  which 
^elf  rated  at  least  as  high  as 
bich  he  had  been  honoured  to 
>lish  in  the  Islands.  The 
ames  Calvert  was  leaving  for 
ssion,  and  handed  over  to  Mr. 
he  revision  of  the  Old  Tes- 
b,  which,  in  conjunction  with 
lev.  J.  Meller,  the  Bible 
f's  Superintendent  of  Poly- 
versioDS,  he  had  had  in  his 
.  Mr.  Lyth  removed  accord- 
to  Woodbridge,  where  Mr. 
resided,  and  began  his  task, 
his  first  arrival  in  the  Pacific, 
thodical  habits,  and  his  dili- 
Ln  the  use  of  his  pen,  had  laid 
undation  of  an  accurate  and 
.tic  use  of  the  language.  The 
David  Hazlewood's  Grammar 
how  valuable  Mr.  Lyth*s  col- 
&  of  material  were, 
soon  saw  that  a  practically 
ind  independent  translation 
be  needed,  from  Job  to 
hi ;  and  with  a  faithful  skill 
has  made  his  portion  of  the 
)f  jspecial  purity,  he  toiled  on 
e  years.  He  lived  in  it  by 
The  waking  moments  of  the 
would  often  give  him  a  word 
*ase  which   he  would  rise  at 


once  to  put  upon  paper.  And  when, 
at  last,  the  first  sheet  of  *  copy ' 
was  sent  to  the  printer,  he  one  day 
suddenly  saw  that  a  particular  verse 
would  be  better  Fijian  if  it  followed 
more  closely  the  order  of  the 
Hebrew,  and  that  the  principle 
applied  far  beyond  that  verse.  It 
would  be  a  valuable  improvement, 
if  he  could  but  so  revise  the  whole 
of  his  own  work.  But  his  pen 
was  always  slow;  the  press  was 
waiting;  he  could  not  hope  to 
supply  copy  fast  enough.  And  it 
deserves  to  be  recorded  that  the 
faithful  helper  and  Christian  heroine 
who  had  stood  by  him  in  labour  and 
peril  in  the  Islands,  once  more 
stepped  in,  and  rewrote  for  him  the 
whole  of  the  poetical  books  after  he 
had  indicated  on  his  own  sheets  the 
changes  he  wished  to  make.  Their 
direct  work  for  Fiji,  and  the  special 
work  of  his  life,  was  then  accom- 
plished. 

He  returned  to  York ;  but,  at 
the  call  of  the  Missionary  Com- 
mittee, took  five  years'  service  as 
our  minister  in  Gibraltar,  winning 
the  love  and  respect  of  the  English 
congregation,  faithfully  watching 
over  the  *  declared  Wesleyans '  of 
the  garrison ;  finding,  too,  he  said, 
that  considerate  courtesy  towards 
the  authorities  always  secured  him 
consideration  and  perfect  courtesy 
in  return.  Miss  Perrier,  the 
authoress  of  :  A  Winter  in  Morocco, 
met  him  m  Tangier  during  these 
years ;  and,  in  a  chapter  full  of  the 
most  caustic  satire  of  missions  and 
missionaries,    tYv\ia    Ot^\ie\\»s>    Vca 
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ripening    age     of    the    Methodist 
Chaplain-missionary  : 

*  I  had  one  other  experience  of  a 
missionarj  in  Tangier,  but  he  was  a  man 
of  indeed  a  very  different  stamp  from  the 
two  foregoing.  A  kindly  gentleman,  he 
never  allowed  his  Christianity  to  so  over- 
come his  humanity,  as  to  lead  him  to 
treat  with  discourtesy  or  insolence  those 
who  differed  from  him  in  opinion ;  and 
when  he  did  urge  bis  own  religious  views 
—  always  in  season,  and  never  out 
of  season — on  others,  he  did  it  with 
sweet  and  gentle  persuasiveness.  It 
was  plain  that  the  sole  feeling  animating 
him  was  a  desire  to  extend  to  others 
what  had  proved  a  solace  and  a  support 
to  himself.  Perfectly  free  from  vanity 
and  self -righteousness,  he  followed  truly 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  Great  Master 
under  Whose  banner  he  had  enroUed 
himself;    (P.  242.) 

Two  years  of  chaplaincy  at  Shorn- 
cliffe  Camp,  and  then  he  finally 
withdrew  from  the  full  work  of  the 
Ministry.  At  Fulford,  near  York, 
he  found  a  quiet  home,  and  a  sphere 
of  usefulness.  The  chapel  needed 
renovating,  and  the  cost  was  very 
largely  covered  by  the  money  he 
begged.  He  was  a  most  diligent 
visitor  of  the  sick.  When  Fulford 
was  made  the  chapel  for  Wesleyan 
parade  services  in  connection  with  the 
York  military  centre,  his  old  interest 
in  soldiers  revived.  He  preached 
whilst  strength  lasted ;  and  at  the 
many  missionary  meetings  around 
York  was  a  familiar  and  welcome 
presence. 

During  the  years  in  England, sorrow 
upon  sorrow  of  special  sharpness  left 
its  mark.  First  his  brother,  Dr.  Ly  th, 
andnext  the  only  other  survivor  of  his 
family,  Mr.  W.  R.  Lyth,  at  one  time 
known  in  the  office  of  the  Chapel 
CJommittee,  were  removed.  But  he 
sustained  his  spirit's  strength  by 
close  fellowship  with  God.  All  his 
life  through  he  had  been  a  diligent 
devotional  student  of  Grod's  Word, 
and  in  his  latest  years  his  Bible — 


Fijian,  it  almost  seemed,  in  prefer- 
ence to  English — became  more  and 
more  nearly  his  only  reading. 

The  end  came  suddenly.  Almost 
every  incident  of  the  last  day  was 
characteristic.  He  walked  into  the 
City  to  see  his  doctor.  He  only 
found  the  assistant,  who  bade  him 
be  careful ;  his  condition  was 
critical.  Then  the  patient  turned 
upon  the  young  surgeon,  and  spoke 
lovingly  and  fully  to  him  about  his 
soul.  In  the  old  days  in  Fiji  he 
had  seemed  hardly  ever  to  allow  chief 
or  common  man,  lotu  or  heathen, 
Fijian  or  European,  visitor  or  trader, 
to  leave  his  company  without  a  word 
of  direct  address  about  the  concerns 
of  the  soul ;  and  this  was  his  last  of 
such  work.  In  the  evening  he  went 
out  into  the  village  to  pay  some 
trifling  debt.  It  was  just  himself 
to  exclaim  :  *  Now  I  am  happy ! '  as 
he  came  into  the  house  again. 
Family  prayer,  as  ever,  sealed  the 
day,  and  sanctified  the  night. 

And  when  the  seizure  came,  and 
the  physician,  who  was  summoned 
in  the  night,  rendered  some  small 
office  of  physical  comfort  to  his 
almost  unconscious  patient,  the  last 
gleam  of  mind  gathered  itself  into  a 
characteristic  exclamation,  feebly 
uttered  :  *  Praise  God  !  '  the  last 
words  of  a  life  of  cheerful,  thankful 
piety.  The  body  lay  bi*eathing  for 
six  days  longer,  and  the  end  came 
peacefully  as  the  village  bells  were 
ringing  for  evening  service,  on 
Sunday,  February  the  27th,  1887. 

In  his  journal,  in  the  old  days  in 
Viwa,  he  had  one  day  written  these 
*  Evening  Thoughts:  1.  Kedeem 
Time.  2.  Act  for  God;  give  for 
God  ;  lose  no  opportunity  of  doing 
good.  3.  Let  improvement  in 
general  knowledge  have  the  second 
place,  doing  good  always  the  jirstJ 
It  is  simple  truth  to  say  that  on 
these  lines  he  lived  and  laboured. 


."3^' 
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OGRAPHIOAL    SKETCH    OF    MR.    THOMAS    JENKIN, 

OF    DKVONPORT. 


koMAS  jEKKHTy  born  at  Gun- 
dy  near  Tavistock,  in    1810, 
e  a  member  of  the  Wesleyan- 
idist    Society    in    Devonpoit 
the  year  1838.     In  1846  he 
ppointed  to  the  charge  of  a 
which  he  continued  to  lead  till 
tath.     For  some  years  he  also 
lother  Class.     He  was  always 
interested   in    the   Sunday- 
connected  with   the  chapel, 
I  been  himself  a  scholar  there- 
He  was  made  a   teacher  in 
andy  after  fifteen  years,  was 
i  one  of  the  superintendents, 
iterest  in  young  men  led  him 
iblish  a  Mutual  Improvement 
which  met  chiefly  in  his  own 
It  lasted  for  a  long  time  and 
ighly  successful.  He  organized 
jid-Meeting,'  of    young  men 
inded    with    himself,    on    a 
y  morning. 

x)urse  of  time,  he  filled  nearly 
lay-office  in  the  Methodist 
h,  being  for  several  terms 
t-steward.  But  it  was  as  a 
leader  that  he  chiefly  excelled. 
\s  unfailing  in  attention  to  the 
is  a  whole,  and  to  its  individual 
ers.  It  was  more  thoroughly  a 
d '  Class  than  many  that  bear 
.me ;  not  only  both  sexes  but 
'  all  ages  being  represented, 
unications  to  him  from  mem- 
vho  had  left  the  town  show 
[reatly  his  leadership  was  ap- 
ted.  His  sympathies  were 
.  out  specially  towards  young 
He  helped  and  encouraged 
in  every  way  open  to  him, 
inviting  them  to  his  house, 
il  of  those  who  belonged  to 
itual  Improvement  Class  have 
3d  prominent  social  positions. 
Devonport    Mr.    Jenkin  was 


highly  respected.  He  carried  on 
the  business  of  a  builder  and  con- 
tractor for  many  years ;  endeavour- 
ing to  care  for  the  moral  and  spirit- 
ual interests  of  his  apprentices  and 
workmen.  For  thirty-six  years 
continuously  he  represented  his 
Ward  upon  the  Town  Council.  His 
funeral  was  attended  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Council, 
and  a  letter  from  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  Devonport  was  for- 
warded to  his  widow,  testifying  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by 
them. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Holmes  writes : 
'  His  influence,  both  in  the^  Church 
and  in  his  own  house,  was  most 
valuable.  His  seat  in  the  chapel 
was  rarely  vacant  either  on  Sunday 
or  week-day.  I  always  felt  it  a 
pleasure  to  meet  his  Class,  in  which 
he  took  great  interest.' 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Harvard  writes  : 
*The  feature  in  Mr.  Jenkin's 
church  -  work  which  particularly 
struck  me  was  the  interest  which 
he  took  in  young  men :  they  loved 
him  and  respected  him.' 

Both  of  these  ministers  speak  of 
the  brightness  and  geniality  of 
his  manner. 

He  died  July  9th,  1888,  after  a 
comparatively  brief  illness.  The 
quiet  confidence  in  God,  the  firm 
reliance  upon  the  Atonement  that 
he  had  professed  and  manifested,  did 
not  forsake  him  upon  his  death-bed. 
Emphatically  his  end  was  peace. 

Mr.  Jenkin,  in  1845,  married 
Elizabeth  B.  Harry,  sister  of  tho 
Rev.  J.  A.  B.  Harry.  His  nine 
surviving  children  are  connected 
with  the  Church  of  their  father's 
choice. 

J.  K.  G. 
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Of  Mr.  John  Fisheb,  his  daughter 
writes :  '  Our  dear  father  was  bom  at 
MappletoD,  in  1808,  of  poor  but  godly 
parents.  His  mother  was  a  member  of 
the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Society  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  family  consisted 
of  four  children.  Being  deprived  of  the 
care  and  support  of  his  father  at  an  early 
age,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  home  to 
work  for  his  living  when  comparatively 
young.  He  entered  farm  service,  where 
he  continued  up  to  the  time  of  his 
marriage.  He  joined  the  Wesleyan- 
Methodist  Society  during  the  year  1834, 
when  a  blessed  revival  of  religion  took 
place  in  connection  with  the  ministry  of 
a  young,  ruddy-faced,  earnest,  godly, 
Methodist  preacher,  afterwards  well- 
known  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jobson,  and  under 
his  preaching  he  was  led  to  give  his 
heart  to  God.  After  his  conversion,  he 
laboured  in  the  Sunday-school  for  twenty- 
four  years  as  teacher  and  superintendent 
in  the  old  chapel,  Hornsea ;  and  he  con- 
tinued his  work  there  until  his  removal 
to  Wassand  Lodge,  about  thirty  years 
ago,  when  he  joined  the  Society  at  Sea- 
ton,  where  he  remained  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death.* 

Mr.  Fisher's  was  a  life  of  honest,  de- 
voted toil  in  his  earthly  calling,  religion 
being  put  into  his  work,  and  work  into 
his  religion.  One  who  knew  him  more 
than  fifty  years,  says :  *  He  was  a  straight- 
forward, upright,  godly  man.* 

He  showed  piety  at  home,  and  his 
prayers  at  the  family  altar,  his  godly 
counsel  to  his  children,  and  his  Christian 
walk,  have  been  made  a  powerful  means 
of  leading  them  to  a  religious  choice. 
One  of  his  sons  says :  *  When  I  left  homo 
to  take  a  situation  in  a  neighbouring 
town,  I  shall  never  forget  bis  counsels  to 
me,  exhorting  me  to  be  faithful  and 
obliging  in  my  relations  with  those  with 
whom  I  should  be  brought  into  contact ; 
and,  above  all  things,  to  confess  Christ 
before  others,  should  my  fellow-workers 
be  irreverent  or  prayerless.' 

He  was  faithful  as  a  servant,  and  con- 
tinued to  work  when  he  might  fairly  have 
pleaded  the  right  to  be  exenipt  from  toil. 


He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  he  did  not 
outlive  his  love  for  Qod*s  Word,  God's 
house,  or  Ood's  people.  While  young,  or 
vigorous  people,wouldletslighth&drances 
keep  them  from  worship,  the  old  saint 
trudged  with  cheerful  joy  to  say  by  his 
presence  in  the  House  of  God :  *  Lord,  I 
have  loved  the  habitation  of  Thy  house, 
and  the  place  where  Thine  honour  dwell- 
eth.'  So  his  cheerful  and  godly  pilgrim- 
age was  run  ;  and  whilst  premonitory 
symptoms  were  given  that  the  tabernacle 
was  failing,  yet  he  was  blessed  with  a 
vigorous  old  age. 

His  call  from  earth  to  heaven  was  sud- 
den. During  the  Sabbath  evening  his 
wife  had  been  reading  to  him,  and  by- 
and-by  he  said :  '  I  think  we  had  better 
have  prayer.*  While  praying,  he  paused 
and  said :  *  I  cannot  pray  any  longer, — I 
must  stop ;  I  have  such  pain  here,*  and 
he  placed  his  hand  upon  his  heart. 
Very  shortly,  the  struggle  was  over  and 
the  victory  won,  the  last  enemy  con- 
quered, through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
He  was  a  man  of  honest,  godly  indepen- 
dence, transparent  in  spirit, '  like  a  tree 
planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,*  bringing 
*  forth  his  fruit  in  his  season,*  and  green 
in  old  age. 

The  Rev.  A.  B.  Holf  ord  writes  :  •  Your 
father's  life  has  been,  I  should  say,  a 
**  well-rounded  **  one.  After  the  period  of 
preparation,  and  the  taking  up  and 
patient  bearing  of  the  burdens  of  daty 
and  care  and  responsibility,  there  has 
been  given  the  lengthened  eventide,  in 
which  the  ripe  fruits  of  grace  have  ap- 
peared a  powerful  incentive  to  his  family, 
one  and  sdl,  to  follow  in  his  steps.* 

The  Rev.  T.  H.  Kirkness  writes :  *  You 
have  the  memory  of  a  beautiful  life,  and 
you  have  the  bright  hope  of  a  joyous  re- 
union hereafter.  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever but  that  he  has  found  a  place 
amongst  that  redeemed  multitude  who 
stand  "  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  serve 
Him  day  and  night  in  His  temple.**  I 
shall  ever  esteem  it  one  of  the  privileges 
of  my  life  to  have  known  your  father,  and 
loved  him,  too.* 

H.  Lkwis. 
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CHRIST'S  TREATMENT  OF  THE  HONEST  DOUBTER. 

BY  THE  BEV.  JOHN  BOND. 

*  Now  when  John  had  heard  in  the  prison  the  works  of  Christ,  he  sent  two  of  his 
disciples,  and  said  onto  Him,  Art  though  He  that  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for 
sDotber  7  Jesus  answered  and  said  onto  them,  Oo  and  show  John  again  those 
things  which  ye  do  hear  and  see :  The  blind  receive  their  sight,  and  the  lame  walk, 
the  lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised  up,  and  the  poor  have 
the  Gospel  preached  to  them.  And  blessed  is  he,  whosoever  shall  not  be  ofEcnded  in 
Me.*— Matthew  xi.  2-6. 

Tbbow  back  the  maftsive  gates.      We  enter  MicushseruB.    The  passages 
grow  damp  and  dark.  '  But  lower  we  go^we  seek  the  inner  dungeon — 
the  condemned  cell  of  Herod's  prison.     At  length,  groping  in  the  flickering 
lamp-light,  into  it  we  step.     Yonder,  is  the  prisoner — pale,  worn,  only  the 
shadow  of  the  robust  man  he  was  a  few  days  ago.     We  stand  in  presence 
of  him  than  whom,  save  One,  no  nobler  was  ever  bom  of  woman — the  pro- 
phet of  the  desert,  John  the  Baptist.     Look  upon  him.     O&t.of  the  prison 
darkness  he    sees,  in  mental  vision,   away  in  Oalilee  and  Judaea,  the 
Stranger  of  Whom  he  onoe  had  confidently  spoken  as  the  victorious 
Messiah.     But  now  physical  weakness  and  /nental  depression  have  struck 
this  strong  man's  faith,  and  it  trembles.     A  cloud  comes  over  him.     It  is 
not,  as  some  have  thought,  that  he  simulates  doubt  in  order  that  he  may 
confirm   the  faith  of  his  disciples.     Of  simulation  this  son  of  the  desert 
knows  nothing.     Unworthy  of  both  his  simplicity  and  his  sagacity  would 
it  be.     To  confirm  their  faith,  would  he  not  rather  first  have  protested 
his  own,  and  then  sent  his  disciples  to  Jesus  for  further  and  final  evidence  ? 
But  the  first  plain  suggestion  of  the  text  is,  that  he  felt  his  own  faith 
trembling.     Further,  the  Baptist's  disciples  make  no  suggestion  of  any 
such  occult  object  as  their  own  faith.     Why  should  we  doubt  the  tempo- 
rary feebleness  of  his  faith  f     Have  not  the  greatest  servants  of  God  had 
fdmilar  experience  f    Was  there  not  doubt  born  in  the  hour  of  darkness  in 
the  case  of  John's  great  prototype,  Elijah  ?  See  the  hero  that  had  bearded 
Ahab ;  that  had  mastered  the  combined  priesthood  on  Carmel ;  that  had 
awoke  the  whole  nation  to  a  stupendous  religious  revolution  in  which  they 
had  slain  the  priests  of  Baal — see  him  as  he  sits  sighing  under  the 
juniper-tree,  and  cries  to  God  :  *  It  is  enough ;  now,  O  Lord,  take  away 
my  hfe.* 
Besidesy  it  must  be  remembered,  John  was  a  son  of  the  old  covenant. 
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From  his  prophetic  Pisgah  he  had  beheld  the  promised  land  of  New  Testa- 
ment grace,  but  he  had  not  entered  it.  Mightiest  of  the  sons  of  the  old 
kingdom,  yet,  said  Jesus,  '  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  God '  was  in  know- 
ledge and  privilege  '  greater  than  he.'  John  was  in  weakness.  He  lan- 
guished in  Herod's  terrible  prison.  Instead  of  being  crowded  upon  hj  the 
whole  population,  he  is  in  solitude  and  silence.  His  mighty  voice  gave  no 
outlet  for  his  burning  heart,  and  it  grew  chill.  Darkness,  captivity,  soli- 
tary hours,  heavy  fetters,  these  weighed  down  his  body,  and  the  sympa- 
thetic soul  was  touched.  The  fickleness  of  the  people  depressed  him  :  one 
day  enthusiastic  for  religion,  and  the  next  indifferent,  if  not  hostile.  The 
kingdom  of  God,  too,  which,  at  one  moment,  had  seemed  about  to  bound 
into  triumph,  now,  to  his  impetuous  spirit,  seemed  to  lag.  Hope  deferred 
made  his  heart  sick ;  and  he  was  in  trouble  and  in  doubt. 

But  he  was  an  honest  and  conscientious  doubter.  He  was  determined 
to  do  right,  or  he  would  not  have  been  in  that  prison.  One  word  of  abso- 
lution for  Herod's  crime  would  have  set  him  free,  but  that  word  he  would 
never  speak. 

In  this  year  of  grace  1889,  doubt  is  in  the  air  around  us  everywhere. 
Did  not  Jesus  ask  :  *  When  the  Son  of  Man  cometh  shall  He  find  faith  on 
the  earth  ? '  In  some  this  doubt  is  but  the  child  of  frivolous  amusement. 
In  others,  it  is  an  acrobatic  vanity,  dancing  on  the  tight-rope  of  specula- 
tion to  win  applause.  In  others,  it  is  a  demon  caressed  and  welcomed  for 
the  sake  of  licentiousness.  But  John  was  in  Machserus,  a  sincere,  earnest, 
upright  doubter — an  anxious  enquirer ;  and  our  teict  tells  us  how  Jesus 
dealt  with  him,  leaving  an  example  for  those  who  in  these  days  have  to 
deal  with  honest  doubters.  John's  disciples  come  and  say  to  Jesus,  on  be- 
half of  their  master :  '  Art  Thou  He  that  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for 
another V  'Go  and  show  John,'  replies  Jesus,  '  those  things  which  ye  do 
hear  and  see :  The  blind  receive  their  sight,  and  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers 
are  cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised  up,  and  the  poor 
have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them.' 

I.  Jesus  pointed  John's  messenger  to  tTia  own  miraculous  works  as  the 
first  element  in  His  answer.    Against  miracle3  as  Christian  evidence,  a 
great  cry  is  raised.     Two  points  have  to  be  settled:   first.  Were  they 
wrought  ?   and,  second.  What,  in  that  case,  is  their  value  ?    That  the 
messengers  of  John,  and  John  himself,  were  desired  to  believe  in  Christ's 
authority,  at  least  in  part,  on  this  ground,  is  indubitable;  and  so  still, 
common^sense  will  believe  that  if  the  miracles  occurred, — if  the  lame  were 
made  to  waJk,  and  the  lepers  were  cleansed,  and  the  dead  were  raised  up, — 
then  was  Jesus  the  Messenger  of  heaven.     Men  may  doubt  whether  the 
miracles  were  wrought,  but  admitting  that  they  were,  they  will  admit 
Christ's  authority.    On  this  belief  Christianity  was  at  first  propagated  and 
accepted.     Men  then  so  believed,  and  so  they  still  will  believe. 

But  were  these  miracles  wrought  ?    To  say  that  miracles  are  incredible 
or  impossible  is  to  beg  the  whole  question.    It  is  admitted  that  men  haya 
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often  been  deceived  with  Bham  miracles,  but  pretended  miracles  suggest 
real  ones,  just  as  oonnterfeit  sovereigns  suggest  real  coin.  Moreover,  the 
fact  that  men  have  been  ready  to  accept  miracles,  suggests  that  there  are 
miracles  for  acceptance,  just  as  the  capacity  of  the  eye  for  light  suggests 
the  existence  of  light.  If  there  were  no  real  miracles,  it  would  appear 
that  God  made  us  so  that  as  a  race  we  might  incorporate  in  our  nature  not 
truth,  but  falsehood ;  that  our  life  might  be  constituted  on  a  lie.  Miracles, 
as  to  their  working,  must  be  unintelligible,  or  they  would  not  be  miracles  ; 
but  who  can  explain  how,  with  certain  movements  of  my  muscles,  the 
air  expelled  from  my  mouth  makes  another  understand  the  thoughts 
now  working  in  my  mind  ?  You  will  accept,  on  testimony,  the  state- 
ment that  an  oculist  has  made  a  man  that  was  blind  to  see. 
Why  should  we  not  accept,  on  adequate  testimony,  the  other  fact,  that 
Jesus  made  the  blind  to  see  ?  The  testimony  that  would  establish  the 
fact  in  the  one  case,  ought  to  establish  the  fact  in  the  other.  Science 
has  cleared  away  a  mass  of  rubbish,  but  she  has  stopped  at  the 
New-Testament  miracles,  and  has  said :  I  cannot  clear  these  away.  I  can 
deny  the  truth  of  the  alleged  facts ;  but,  admitting  them,  I  cannot  explain 
them.  I  cannot  tell  how,  by  a  word,  a  blind  man  was  made  to  see,  or  a 
dead  man  to  live.  Science  has  blown  away  mythical  clouds ;  but  she  can- 
not blow  away  the  mountain-miracles  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
smallest  of  men  can  bring  in  a  power  that  can  modify  or  obstruct  the  laws 
of  nature — that,  for  instance,  can  resist  gravitation  and  arrest  the  falling 
book;  and  God  surely  has  not  left  us  a  freedom  which  lie  has  denied  to 
Himself.  He  has  not  enslaved  Himself  and  enthroned  us.  Admit  one 
miracle,  and  you  can  find  no  ground  for  denying  others.  Did  God  create 
anything — this  world,  or  any  other  world,  or  any  germ  matter  out  of  which 
worlds  have  come  f  If  so,  then  once  He  did  that  which  was  of  the  nature 
of  mirade,  why  not  again  ?  Science  is  clever ;  but  has  she  ever  made  the 
dead  to  live  ?  There  has  been  instances  of  restoration  of  suspended  anima- 
tion; there  has  been  galvanized  spasmodic  muscular  action;  there  has 
been  temporary  inflation  of  the  lungs ;  there  may  have  been  given  a  grim, 
nervous  smile ;  but  in  no  case  would  science  say  she  bad  restored  the  dead 
to  life.  Christ  did  that,  and  He  says  :  *  If  ye  believe  not  Me,  believe  My 
works.' 

Bat  II.  These  miracles  were  not  only  works  of  Divine  power,  but  also  of 
moral  beauty  and  significance.  The  blind  see,  the  deaf  hear,  the  lepers 
are  cleansed.  Have  we  not  in  these  deeds  pictures  and  illustrations  of 
Divine  beneficence  ?  Embodied  in  this  noble  casket  of  Divine  power,  we 
see  flashing  the  precious  jewel  of  Divine  love.  When  the  hand  of  Omni- 
potence is  here  opened,  it  opens  out  to  men  the  gifts  of  joy  and  life.  These 
miracles  were  not  useless  prodigies  such  as  Satan  would  have  had  per- 
formed when  he  said  to  Jesus :  Cast  Thyself  down  from  the  pinnacle,  and 
Thou  shalt  arise  unhurt :  a  prodigy,  no  doubt,  exciting  the  wonder  of  the 
multi^udei  but  one  iu  which  no  moral  quality  was  to  be  di-^i^laye  1.    Soiil        i 
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less  were  they  destructive  prodigies,  wasting  as  the  fire  that  swept  at  the 
prophet's  bidding  over  the  three  captains  and  their  fifties  when  they  at- 
tempted the  capture  of  Elijah.  Such  fire  would  have  told  of  law  and  sin, 
rather  than  of  love.  In  these  miracles  of  our  Master,  the  finger  of  Omni- 
potence touched  the  earth  to  give  songs  to  the  dumb,  and  sight  to  the  blind, 
and  health  to  tho  leper.  Miracles  that  blossomed  thus  could  never  be  the 
deeds  of  Satan,  or  Satan's  servants.  What !  harvests  of  happy  eyes, 
dancing  hearts,  grateful  smiles,  universal  blessing, — were  these  reaped  of 
hell-sown  seed  ?  No,  Nazarene,  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God !  We  have 
looked  on  Thy  wonders,  and  they  have  astonished  and  confounded  us,  and 
we  have  felt  that  we  trod  on  the  skirts  of  a  Power  mightier  than  nature. 
Then  we  have  asked :  What  power  is  this  in  the  cloud  of  mystery?  and 
awe-stricken  have  we  waited  for  the  answer.  The  cloud  opens,  and  now 
we  see  all  heaven  in  its  bosom,  and  stooping  to  earth  in  blessing.  We  follow 
Thee,  Son  of  Man ;  Thy  path  is  not  amongst  Samson-warriors  exulting  in 
thoir  physical  might ;  it  is  not  amongst  Nimrods  of  the  forest  and  the 
desert  sporting  in  their  fearless  animal  strength  ;  it  is  not  amongst  those 
whose  muscular  frame  and  superb  health  enthrone  them  as  princes  above 
their  fellows;  but  downward  Thou  goest  to  the  sad  and  the  suffering. 
We  find  Thee  where  are  the  sick,  and  the  blind,  and  the  lame,  and  the 
deaf,  and  the  dumb  and  the  lepers ;  and  Thou  art  their  triumphant  Physi- 
cian. See,  Thy  name  is  Love,  Omnipotent  Love.  Thou  art  the  brightness 
of  the  Father's  glory,  and  *  the  express  image  of  His  person.* 

III.  Another  sphere,  and  the  highest,  have  we  yet  to  enter.  We  have  seen 
the  material  touched  by  the  finger  of  God,  and  touched  into  blessedness ; 
but  deeper  lies  human  need  in  moral  woe,  and  we  go  to  that.  Hitherto 
have  we  entered  but  the  porch  of  the  temple  of  Christ ;  we  now  tread  its 
holy  of  holies.  *To  tho  poor  the  Gospel  is  preached.'  Man's  material 
woes  are  but  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  deeper  moral  woes.  They 
are  but  the  scars,  blotches  and  eruptions  which  tell  of  disease,  deep  and 
deadly,  within.  Can  the  finger  of  power  which  has  removed  the  eruption, 
touch  the  disease  and  extirpate  it  ?  It  can.  Stand  by,  honest  doubter, 
and  see  this,  the  greatest  of  the  sights.  Our  appeal  is  not  to  the  intel- 
lect, but  to  the  moral  nature  of  the  doubter.  *  The  Gospel  is  preached.' 
What  is  involved  in  this  ? 

1.  Recognition  of  man  as  a  sinner,  2.  Revelation  qf  God  as  a 
Saviour. 

1.  Recognition  of  man  as  a  sinner, — Tumult — confused  voices — crowd 
of  men  and  women — rabble  of  the  streets,  some ;  others,  men  of  reputation 
and  sanctity.  See  those  venerable  men,  draped  with  venerated  robee,  at 
the  head  of  the  mob,  with  Icoks  of  holy  horror  on  their  faces  and  impre- 
cations on  their  lips — what  is  that  in  the  midst  of  them  ?  A  woman — 
a  woman  pale,  haggard,  fainting,  stricken  down — with  defiled  garments, 
dragged  fiercely  along.  Here  they  come.  ^  Master,  we  found thiswoman, 
f pund  her  an  adulteress ; '  and  they  cast  her  at  His  feet  and  stand  ofiT,  loath- 
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ing.     Down  bends  the  Master,  writing  on  the  ground/ as  though  He  heard 
them  not.'     His  apparent  continued  inattention  awoke  their  appeal  to 
persistent  repetition ;  and,  at  length,  lifting  Himself  up,  He  looked  at  them 
with  scrutinizing  eyes,  and  said :  *  He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him 
first  cast  a  stone  at  her ; '  and  then  resumed  His  writing  in  the  dust.  Away, 
one  by  one,  slunk  the  crowd^each  by  his  departure  confessing  hiuiself  a  sinner; 
and  when,  at  length,  Jesus  again  arose,  all  were  gone.     This  confession 
might  be  elicited  anywhere  and  any  day.     No  man  ever  lived  whose  con- 
science would  allow  him,  in  sober  truth,  to  deny  his  sinfulness.     If  any  in 
the  company  of  his  fellow-creatures  shoiild  have  the  hardihood  to  assert 
himself  absolutely  free  from  sin  in  all  his  past  life,  he  would  be  met  with 
their  derisive  incredulity.     Philosophize  as  men  may  about  sin  as  an  acci- 
dent; as  a  contingent  of  progress;  as  a  half -developed  form  of  the  good  and 
true ;  plead  inbred  tendencies  as  they  may,  no  human  court  of  justice 
will  exonerate  them  if  they  do  wrong.     Common-sense  rejects  their  inven- 
tions, and  declares  that,  if  human  beings  are  not  sinners,  and  are  not  so 
because  not  capable  of  sin,  they  are  simply  deficient  in  the  qualities  that 
constitute  men  and  women  ;  that  they  are  not  above,  but  below  men  and 
women ;  that  they  are  idiots  or  insane.     The  fundamental  fact  of  sin  is 
recognised  by  the  Gospel.     There  is  no  room  for  honest  doubt  here. 

2.  Revdation  of  God  as  a  Saviour. — This  fits  in  to  man's  moral  need ; 
and  is  just  what  might  be  expected  from  a  perfect  and  beneficent  liuler, 
man*s  moral  nature  being  judge.  Christ  is  '  God  manifest  in  the  flesh/  not 
dethroning  righteousness,  but  revealing  love ;  love  which,  not  forgetting 
the  outward  ills  of  man,  presses  beyond  them  to  his  most  radical  ailments 
to  heal  them ;  love  which  applies  itself  to  the  moral  leprosy  which  consumes 
the  soul,  and  to  the  paralysis  of  will  which  renders  men  incapable  of  good. 
Now  our  moral  nature  teaches  us  to  expect  this  Grospel.     I  see  here  on 
eartb  a  being  created  with  capacities  for  knowing  God,  and  lo\4ng  God,  and 
enjoying  God;    gifted  with  instincts  and    aspirations  irrepressible  and 
infinite ;  yet  this  being  is  lost,  degraded,  enslaved,  sunken  in  hopeless  woe  ; 
bom  to  this,  inheriting  it  by  no  fault  of  his  own.     I  see  a  world  full  of 
such  beings,  helpless  unless  God  interpose.     And  there,  in  those  serene, 
majestic  heights  I  see  a  God  mighty  and  good ;  is  He  not  bound  by  His 
own  character  to  intervene  to  help  them  ?     Do  you  tell  me  that  He  is 
pledged  by  His  dignity  and  by  natural  law  to  leave  these  wretched  ones 
to  their  cruel  fate  ?    My  conscience  tells  me,  as  sure  as  God  is  God,  He 
must  interpose.     Does  natural  law  obstruct  ?    Then  He  must  intervene 
Bupematurally.  His  eternal,  essential  moral  immutability  cannot  be  bound 
by  any  supposed  physical  immutability,  registered  in  time,  and  but  of  yes- 
terday.    God  must  be  Himself,  if  even  it  involve  the  subversion  of  the 
works  of  His  hands.     Rather  can  I  believe  that  they  shall  change,  than 
shall  He.     They  are  but  His  instruments,  and  they  may  not  control  Him, 
but  He  shall  control  them. 
Gk>d  cannot  refuse  aid  to  such  a  world  as  ours.    Conscieinoe  nece^VtBAj^ 
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the  Gospel  to  such  a  God  of  love  as  ours.  I  am  puzzled  without  the 
Gk>spel ;  my  moral  nature  drives  me  into  doubt  without  the  Gospel ;  but 
when  I  have  it,  I  sit  down  and  sing.  Like  Simeon,  I  stand  wondering  and 
waiting  in  the  temple,  but  when  I  grasp  the  Child,  I  say :  '  Lord,  now 
lettest  Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace/ 

In  this  intervention  there  is  necessarily  involved  atonement.  The 
world's  ruin  is  a  terrific  tragedy,  and  its  redemption  must  be  more  than  a 
poem  and  a  sigh.  Sin  and  no  suffering  !  All  human  conscience  has  con* 
nected  absolution  from  sin  with  suffering  for  sin.  Erroneously  have  men 
sought  to  propitiate  God's  personal  vengeance,  rather  than  His  judicial  anger. 
Conscience  demands  judicial  rectitude,  and  the  enthronement  and  mainten- 
ance of  law,  and  against  that  the  intervention  of  love  would  be  itself  a 
crime.  But  take  me  to  the  Cross ;  show  me  the  Son  of  God,  Himself  guilt- 
less, of  His  own  free  will  bending  beneath  the  sin  of  a  guilty  world,  bearing 
our  griefs  and  carrying  our  sorrows  in  the  presence  of  judicial  rectitude 
and  infinite  love,  and  my  moral  nature  stands  so  far  satisfied  and  strength- 
ened. 

But  if  we  leave  our  Bedeemer  on  the  Cross  and  in  the  tomb,  are 
we  fully  satisfied  ?  So  magnificent  a  deed  done,  and  so  terrible  a  ruin 
retrieved,  and  no  triumph  for  the  Redeemer  !  Such  love  and  such  victory, 
and  yet  the  Saviour  expiring  and  buried  amidst  the  howls  of  those  whom 
He  has  redeemed  !  No,  the  work  is  not  fully  completed  without  His 
resurrection.  His  resurrection  and  glorification  we  demand,  and  this  the 
Gospel  shows :  *  Now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead.*  *  When  He  ascended 
up  on  high,  He  led  captivity  captive,  and  gave  gifts  unto  men.' 

IV.  This  Gospel,  said  Jesus,  Is  preached  to  the  poor !  For  all  men  it  is 
intended.  If  there  is  one  class  more  difficult  of  salvation  than  another, 
they  are  not  the  poor,  but  the  rich.  *  Easier,'  said  our  Master,  is  it '  for  a 
camel  to  go  through  a  needle's  eye,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  king- 
dom of  God.'  Wealth,  with  ifcs  depraving  luxury  and  pride,  instead  of 
a  help  is  a  tremendous  hindrance.  It  is  with  a  sigh  that  Jesus  exclaims : 
*  How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God.' 

Nevertheless,  to  the  conceptions  of  the  leading  men  of  John's  time,  the 
climax  of  Divine  benevolence  is  presented  in  the  statement :  '  To  the  poor 
the  Gospel  is  preached  .'  Our  ideas  as  to  the  poor  are  Christian  ideas ;  their 
ideas  were  semi-heathen.  That  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  if  opened  to  any, 
should  be  opened  to  those  possessed  of  a  golden  key,  was  in  harmony  with 
the  prejudices  of  the  period.  The  poor  were  the  profane  :  for  them  the 
place  was  the  outer  court.  Nobles,  statesmen,  priests,  sciibes,  rabbis, 
kings,  these  were  the  favourites  of  God.  Witness  their  worldly  position. 
Startled,  then,  would  men  be  when  Jesus  announced  'to  the  poor  is 
the  Gospel  preached.'  Such  condescending  benevolence  was  far  from 
human :  it  waa  Divine.  Not  excluding  those  above,  the  love  of  God 
reacbee  down  to  men  as  mexii  to  the  low^ebl  mbisiyiet^  o\  ^>»  \vdcsq\^«   It 
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be^i^  its  work  at  the  bottom.  As  material  miracles  were  not  wrought 
unonggt  the  healthy,  but  amoDgst  the  sick;  so  the  moral  miracles  of 
the  Goepel  were  to  be  scattered  first  and  most  widely  amongst  those  in 
greatest  social  need.  Is  there  not  that,  in  this  striking  contrast  between 
the  habits  of  men  and  the  intervention  of  €rod,  that  strongly  appeals  to 
our  moral  nature  in  favour  of  Christ  ?  Absolutely  disinterested  love  is 
Ecmetimes  seen  amongst  men,  and  it  is  not  contrary  to  nature ;  but  here 
yoa  have  a  stream  which  reverses  the  order  of  nature — a  rain-shower 
which  touches  the  earth  first,  not  upon  its  high  places,  but  upon  its  lowest ; 
i  Bonshine  which  gilds  first  not  the  hill-tops  of  the  world,  but  its  obscurest 
ditches  and  lowest  pits.  Here  you  have  the  intervention,  not  of  man,  but 
of  God. 

Sceptics,  as  we  have  seen,  are  of  many  classes.  In  some,  scepticism 
seems  invincible.  Not  even  if  one  were  *  raised  from  the  dead,'  Jesus  has 
said,  would  they  believe ;  no  amount  of  evidence  would  win  them.  The 
honest  doubter,  our  Master  has  taught  us  by  His  example  how  to  deal 
with.  Imitate  Him.  We  appeal  to  the  moral  judgment  in  such  a  case. 
Show  him  the  loving  spirit  of  Christ's  religion,  and  the  moral  miracles 
wrought  by  it.  Show  him  the  Gospel  distributing  its  priceless  blessings 
among  the  lowliest.  Show  him  the  moral  elements  of  the  Gospel,  and 
their  adaptation  to  man's  moral  want.  0  thou  earnest,  heart-broken 
doubter,  see  the  signs  that  Jesus  sent  to  John  in  prison  !  A  little  longer 
distance  separates  them  from  thee  than  from  John,  but  if  the  testimony 
was  true  to  John,  it  is  true  to  thee.  Jesus  thought  these  evidences 
sufficient  for  conviction  and  comfort,  and  sent  no  other — take  them,  then. 
Examine  them ;  meditate  on  them ;  pray  over  them.  Hear  Jesus  Eay : 
'  Blessed  is  he,  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  in  Me ' — shall  not  be 
scandalized  by  Me  and  My  works.  Turn  not  from  them.  Fall  not  over 
them.  Intellect  may  fail  to  win  thee,  but  the  might  and  love  and  grace 
of  Jesus  shall  attract  thee  to  Him  Who  said :  '  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will 
draw  all  men  unto  Me.' 


MEMORIAL  SKETCH  OF   THE   REV.  GEORGE   FRANCIS 

WHITE. 

AN    UNFINISHED  AUTOBIOGRAPHY,   WITH   ADDITIONS, 
BY  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  HOWARD  (b). 

The  following  fragment  was  not  penned  with  a  view  to  publication,  but 
it  was  begun  as  a  recreation  of  a  Supernumerary's  eventide  of  compara- 
tive leisure,  in  response  to  a  request  which  his  younger  children  made 
that  he  wonld  tell  them  somewhat  of  his  early  life  and  ministry.  A  half- 
century  of  unassuming  but  faithful  service  in  the  Circuit-ministry  of 
Methodism  forms  tbo  sabjeot  of  the  succeeding  narrative,  m  i9\i\0[v  ^  %t^^^ 
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is  revealed,  *  gifts '  are  stirred  up  and  exercised,  and  *  fruit '  is  found  to 
the  praise  ot  God. 

*  I  was  bom  at  Darsley,  Gloucestershire,  in  1812.  My  father,  Thomas  White,  was 
connected  with  the  Church  of  England.  He  was  drawn  to  the  Methodist  chapel  by 
the  excellence  of  its  congregational  singing.  The  choir  was  then  led  by  Mr.  Samnel 
Bxell,  father  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bxell,  himself  an  excellent  singer.  My  mother, 
Charlotte  Francis,  was  the  principal  treble.  She  was  early  a  member  of  the  Society, 
and  a  true  believer.  Her  whole  life  was  one  of  consistent  piety.  A  Memoir  of  her 
may  be  found  in  this  Magazine  for  1830.  My  father,  who  had  good  musical  tastet 
was  induced  to  join  the  choir.  This  led  to  his  conversion  to  God,  to  his  union  with 
the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Society,  and  ultimately  to  his  marriage.  His  Methodism 
he  retained  imtil  death :  through  darkness  and  light,  through  youth  and  age,  through 
affluence  and  adversity,  he  maintained  a  sincere,  firm,  and  conscientious  attachment 
to  Wesley  an- Methodism,  and  an  unswerving  fidelity  to  Christ.  His  piety  was  sin- 
cere, fervent,  and  active.  He  loved  the  habits  of  devotion ;  the  faithful  Ministry,  the 
Class-meeting ;  and,  while  he  had  strength,  he  attended  all  the  means  of  grace. 
For  fifty  years  he  held  the  offices  of  Leader,  and  Circuit,  Chapel,  or  Society 
steward. 

*  His  religion  was  often  tried.  Being  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth, 
he  often  had  to  make  large  purchases  of  wool.  His  partners,  instigated  by  wool- 
merchants,  would  sometimes  urge  his  purchase  of  '*  bargains  "  on  the  Sabbath  morn- 
ing, saying  that  unless  they  bought  at  once  the  lot  would  be  sold  elsewhere.  My 
father  would  never  even  look  at  the  samples  on  the  Lord's  day.  In  no  instance  did 
they  ever  miss  a  bargain.  Once  his  partners  made  a  Sunday  purchase  on  their  own 
responsibility,  but  it  proved  worthless.  Thus  his  religious  principles  were  vindicated. 
He  died  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  aged  seventy-six. 

'  I  was  the  second  child,  the  first  having  died  in  infancy.  I,  too,  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  an  early  grave.  We  removed  to  Leonard  Stanley  when  I  was  six  weeks 
old.  My  parents  walked  over,  my  father  carrying  me  in  a  blanket.  The  excess  of 
care  and  kindness  had  nearly  suffocated  me. 

'  I  well  remember  some  of  the  incidents  of  my  early  life,  such  as walking  to 

chapel  with  my  parents  through  all  weathers,  I  often  carrying  the  lantern  before 
them ;  and  the  visits  of  Joseph  Lysk,  Caleb  Simmons,  and  other  Methodist  preachers 
of  that  day,  whose  visits  were  always  hailed  at  our  home.  At  the  age  of  eight  or 
nine  I  was  sent  to  Chew  Magna  to  school.  The  master  was  Mr.  William  Clarke,  a 
local-preacher  and  an  able  teacher.  A  missionary  meeting  was  held  in  our  school- 
room ;  Mr.  Henry  Moore,  Mr.  Dunn,  and  another  attended.  The  second  year  the 
school  was  removed  to  Beechen-Cliff,  Bath;  There  our  master  became  a  Particular 
Baptist.  Some  of  us  attended  Walcot  chapel ;  Jonathan  Bdmondson,  Edward  Batty, 
and  John  Lomas  were  our  ministers.  A  revival  of  religion  occurred  amongst  the 
boys.  We  met  together  in  a  small  room  during  play-hours  for  devotional  exercises. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  genuine  work,  and,  had  it  been  fostered,  would  have 
produced  permanent  results. 

'  About  the  age  of  fourteen  I  left  school  and  entered  into  business  with  my  father 
at  the  Stonehouse  Mills,  Gloucestershire.  Many  temptations  awaited  me,  to  which  I 
yielded,  to  the  inexpressible  grief  of  my  dear  mother.  I  was  on  the  high  way  to  ruin 
in  both  worlds.  Still  I  retained  all  my  religious  associations  and  habits ;  and  if  I  had 
been  prudently  taken  in  hand  by  godly  people,  I  should  have  been  saved  from  much 
shame.  Often  did  I  tremble  under  the  mhiistry  at  Leonard  Stanley  chapel ;  but  "  evil 
was  present  with  me,"  and  neutralized  all  serious  desire  and  purpose.  So  I  continued 
for  two  or  three  years,  when  my  dear  mother  suddenly  died.  This  was  the  means  of 
awakening  my  conscience,  and  constraining  me  to  repentance.  It  was  a  long  and  hard 
straggle  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit.  Grace  triumphed.   During  this  conflict  I 
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I  by  a  poor  but  sincere  Christiaii  named  Front  to  meet  in  a  Class  which  he  was 
i>mmencing.  Thankfallj  and  eagerly  I  accepted  the  invitation.  For  months 
ined  nnder  condemnation,  unable  to  realize  my  acceptance  with  God.  Often 
pend  hoars  in  my  little  room  praying  and  striving,  but  in  vain.  I  can  now  see 
was  in  vain— partly  because  I  had  imperfect  views  of  the  way  of  peace. 
May  29th,  1831,  when  the  Bev.  Simeon  Noall  was  administering  the  Lord's 
r,  and  I  had  retired  to  kneel  in  my  pew,  the  Lord  met  me  in  mercy,  and  revealed 
If  to  me  as  a  Grod  *'  forgiving  iniquity  and  transgression  and  sin.**  I  can  never 
that  memorable  evening.* 

3  **  joy  of  salvation  *'  was  very  great.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  have  leaped 
lepews,  and  oyer  the  hedges  on  my  homeward  walk ;  snch  was  my  thankfulness, 
manifest  to  me  was  the  great  change.  The  evening  was  as  remarkable,  too, 
state  of  mind  prior  to  this  change.  The  coldness,  hardness,  deadness  of  my 
and  the  efforts  of  the  evil  one  to  irritate  me,  were  so  desperate,  that  I  never 
I  so  far  from  mercy,  so  unlikely  to  be  saved.  In  the  quiet  review  of  that  period 
r  days,  I  saw  that  God  had  shown  mercy  to  me  in  a  way  which  secured  to 
If  all  the  glory.  The  whole  process  of  salvation  was  in  every  particular  different 
rliat  I  had  pictured  to  my  own  mind, 

"as  never  absent  from  the  Class,  the  week-night  service,  or  prayer-meeting  from 
y  I  commenced  the  new  life.  I  am  thankful  it  was  so.  My  Sabbaths  were 
spent  in  the  school ;  I  also  played  the  organ  at  the  chapel, 
venerable  local-preacber  urged  me  to  turn  my  mind  towards  preaching,  and 
le  useful  counsels  relative  to  it.  At  his  request  I  accompanied  him  to  Arling- 
Captain  Irvingf  and  his  family  were  living  there.  It  was  a  painful  ordeal, 
ct  was :  "  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish."  To  myself  it  seemed  a 
!.  However,  it  was  '*  the  beginning."  The  poor  people  everywhere  heard  me 
,  I  know  not  why ;  but  my  visits  were  not  more  joyous  to  me  than  to  them, 
g  obtained  salvation,  I  was  eager  to  induce  others  to  possess  it;  ...and,  doubt- 
imetimes  exceeded  propriety  in  my  endeavours.  Frayer-meetings  I  always  held 
he  service,  whatever  was  the  distance  from  home,  and  I  also  invariably  spoke 
ry  one  in  the  chapel,  urging  the  acceptance  of  Christ. 

conversion  to  God  became  a  matter  of  notoriety  in  the  place.  Previously  I 
oked  upon  as  one  abandoned  to  evil.  Many  suspected  the  genuineness  of  the 
3,  and  were  shy  of  me — persons  who  ought  to  have  encouraged  and  helped  me 
Is.  In  the  judgment  of  the  factory  operatives  its  reality  was  unmistakable, 
letected  the  difference  of  my  spirit,  my  tones  of  voice,  and  my  demeanour 
is  them.  About  six  months  after  my  attempt  at  Arlingham,  my  name  was 
[  on  the  Plan. 

1833  I  was  recommended  for  the  Ministry,  and  examined  at  the  Bristol 
st  Meeting.     The  examination  was  easy,  but  I  was  too  excited  to  meet  it 


iring  his  wedding-trip  he  took  his  bride  to  see  the  spot  where  he  obtained 
throngh  believing.    And  nearly  half  a  century  after 

'  The  glad  hour  when  from  above 
He  first  received  the  pledge  of  love,' 

his  two  youngest  daughters  on  a  holiday  excursion  to  the  old  chapel,  and, 
sg  the  venerable  square  pew,  he  pointed  to  the  very  spot,  and  said,  in  tones  of 
I  thankfulness :  *  It  was  there  that  I  gave  my  life  to  God.'  It  was  a  life-Umg 
g.  When  administering  the  Lord's  Supper  in  after  years,  he  was  wont  to  give 
I  invitation  for  *  mourners  convinced  of  sin '  to  '  draw  near  with  faith  and  take 
>ly  Sacrament  to  (their)  comfort.' 

prominent  Bristol  Methodist,  who  had  a  country-house  on  the  banks  of  the 
I. 
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fully.  The  commendations  of  my  friends  carried  me  through.  So  unfitted  was  I  in 
every  particular,  that  my  admission  on  probation  was  a  proof  that  Providence 
favoured  the  purpose  of  my  heart.  At  that  time  my  worldly  position  and  prospects 
were  very  good,  but  temporal  considerations  did  no^  weigh  in  the  least  with  me.' 

Accepted  by  the  Conference,  Mr.  White  was  placed  upon  the  List  of 
Reserve,  As  soon  as  Christmas-day  was  past,  Mr.  White  received  in- 
stractions  to  go  to  the  Boston  Circuit  as  a  '  supply.'  So  he  left  the  pic- 
turesque slopes  of  the  Cotswolds  for  the  flat  shores  of  the  Wash.  It  was 
in  no  ordinary  period  of  Methodist  history  that  Mr.  White  buckled  on  his 
armour  for  itinerant  service.  The  previous  Conference  had  rejoiced  in  an 
increase  of  twenty-four  thousand  members  in  the  home  Circuits.  This 
'season  of  clear  shining/  however,  was  soon  overcast  by  the  cloud  of 
Connexional  storm.  During  the  first  month  of  the  young  evangelist's 
residence  at  Boston,  the  peace  of  the  Connexion  was  disturbed  by  the  self- 
willed  conduct  of  the  Bev.  Joseph  Bayner  Stephens ;  and  before  he  quitted 
Boston  in  1835,  the  more  serious  agitation  of  Dr.  Warren  had  run  through 
its  various  stages. 

It  would  have  been  our  loving  task  to  trace  the  solemn  motives  and 
purposes  with  which  Mr.  White  commenced  his  ministry ;  but  a  Journal 
kept,  with  much  self -searching,  for  many  years  is,  at  this  point,  hopelessly 
illegible.  The  cherished  record,  like  many  another  treasure  of  ministers' 
famUies,  has  succumbed  to  unsuspected  damp  in  nooks  of  preachers'  houses 
newly  swept  and  garnished.  But  the  worn  leaves  enable  us  to  follow 
him  in  his  self -scrutiny  as  the  District  Meeting  drew  near,  longing  for  a 
*  deeper  sense  of  the  Majesty  and  Omnipresence  of  God ; '  *  crying  for  more 
Divine  power  and  life.'  His  watchful  spirit  feared  lest  the  journey  to  the 
District  Meeting  and  the  social  pleasures  of  the  Methodist  festival  of  May 
should  dissipate  his  mind.  On  Sunday  this  was  his  confidence  and  prayer  : 
*Thy  grace,  O  Lord,  is  sufficient!  Lord,  help  me  to-day!  Keep  me 
during  the  District  week  I  With  Thy  assistance  my  soul  shall  rest  in 
Thee.'  The  entry  upon  his  return  shows  that  he  was  *  heard  in  that  he 
feared.'  *  Last  evening  we  returned  from  a  very  profitable  District 
Meeting :  peace  and  unanimity  prevailed  ;  everything  was  well  done  ;  the 
sermons  preached  did  me  good.  The  examination  of  the  five  candidates* 
was  very  instructive,  and  the  conversation  generally  was  profitable.  I 
fear  my  soul  did  not  derive  that  benefit  which  was  possible.'  The  journal 
reads  like  the  echo  of  a  continued  '  Conversation  on  the  State  of  the  Work 
of  Qod  '  between  Mr.  Bosser  and  his  '  helper,'  as  they  drove  home  from 
Louth  in  the  familiar  Circuit  gig. 

The  next  year  was  spent  at  Abergavenny,  and  the  diary  continually 
speaks  of  struggling  against  temptation,  and  a  longing  for  a  higher  degree 

*  Amongst  these  were  Frederick  J.  Jobson  and  David  Hay,  ^ho  preceded  him  in 
resting  from  their  labours ;  and  William  Bond,  who,  after  a  half-century's  loving 
and  peace-making  ministry  in  the  full  work,  bears,  in  a  green  old  age,  the  *  white 
^ower  of  a  bhuaeleaa  Uie.* 
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of  personal  pietj  and  muusterial  efficiency.  The  appointment  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  congenial;  at  the  Conference  of  1836  he  removed  to 
the  Brecon  Cireait,  residing  at  Hay,  where  he  remained  two  years,  and  went 
for  Ordination  to  the  memorable  Conference  at  Bristol  which  inaugurated 
the  Centenary  celebration. 

How  Mr.  White  regarded  the  responsibilities  of  the  sacred  office  to 
which  he  was  then  set  apart,  is  evident  from  the  following  passage,  written 
immediately  after  the  Conference  : 

'With  the  grace  of  God  assisting  me,  I  resolve : 

'To  seek  the  attainment  of  deep  piety,  even  perfect  love  ;  that  humility,  love,  and 
spiritnal-mindednesa  may  characterize  my  experience. 

'To  be  diligent  in  pastoral  daties :  visiting  the  sick,  poor,  wanderers,  and  tried. 

'To  stndy  closely:  classics  and  sciences,  and  the  composition  of  sermons,  both  as 
to  form  and  style,  as  external  accomplishments. 

'  To  lose  no  time :  rising  early,  and  baying  up  every  moment  from  useless  com- 
pany. 

*To  live  in  the  Spirit,  and  preach  in  the  Spirit,  that  I  may  be  sowing  to  the 
Spirit. 

*  In  fine,  I  long  to  be  an  able  and  successful  minister  of  the  New  Testament :  to  be 
" instant  in  season,  out  of  season ; "  to  be  such  as  God  approves. 

*  And  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  Who  will  go  this  warfare  at  his  own 
charge  7  Who  will  take  the  care  and  responsibility  of  souls  ?  Lord,  if  it  be  Thy 
will  for  me  thus  to  labour,  take  me  under  Thy  care,  vouchsafe  to  me  Thy  Holy  Spirit, 
and  make  me  a  man  of  God,  and  a  minister  of  the  Spirit.    Amen.' 

The  year  thus  inaugurated  was  spent  at  Midsomer-Norton.  In  1839 
he  entered  on  a  term  of  service  at  Bridport.  During  these  years  the 
journal  gives  evidence  of  a  constant  holding  up  of  his  high  ideal  of  per- 
sonal piety  and  ministerial  fidelity  and  efficiency,  mingled  with  frequent 
seasons  and  exercises  of  humiliation  because  the  standard  was  not  more 
nearly  attained. 

In  1841  Mr.  White  was  appointed  to  the  Dunster  Circuit.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  his  Journal  reveals  what  I  have  reason  to  know  was 
his  uniform  habit  on  entering  on  a  new  Circuit : 

'  Sept.  6. — I  hope  to  prove  that  my  appointment  is  of  God,  and  that  to  myself  and 
the  people  it  will  be  highly  profitable.  To-day  I  have  read  over  and  renewed  my 
covenant  with  Ood.  He  was  present,  and  the  gracious  influence  which  rested  upon 
me  was  certainly  a  seal  of  the  Divine  acceptance  of  my  sacrifice.  My  one  desire 
is  to  pat  away  all  sin  in  thought,  word,  or  deed ;  to  adhere  rigidly  to  the  laws  of 
Christ,  my  Lord ;  to  cultivate  deep'  spirituality,  the  perfection  of  the  life  and  power 
of  Qod  in  my  soul  and  ministerial  usefulness.  O  my  God,  be  Thou  my  Wisdom, 
Strength,  and  Safety  I  my  All !  Thee  I  embrace  as  my  Portion,  through  Jesus  Thy 
Son.* 

In  1842  he  removed  to  Taunton,  and  took  an  active  part  (as  one  of  the 
secretaries  to  the  undertaking)  in  the  establishment  of  the  Weeleyau 
Collegiate  Institution. 

In  July,  1843,  having  at  length  the  prospect  of  a  house,  he  was  married 
to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Michael  Shum,  oi  BoXVi,  Hi^ 
hride'e  ADceeton  bad  been  boDourably  connected  witli  BnaVA  HLbV^iQ^xn. 
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from  tbe  first  year  of  the  existence  of  the  Society.  Her  father's  house 
for  many  years  was  the  ^  guest-house '  of  a  goodly  fellowship  of  fathers  and 
leaders  of  the  Church.  Mrs.  White  entered  into  the  various  interests 
and  duties  of  her  husband's  successive  Circuits  with  intelligent  and  godly 
zest ;  and,  while  helping  to  care  for  the  flock,  especially  the  poor  and  the 
youDg, '  she  looked  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household/  so  that  her  children 
^call  her  blessed/  as  they  cheer  her  lonely  years. 

For  the  first  two  years  of  his  married  life,  Mr.  White  was  stationed  at 
Devonport,  and  in  1845  he  removed  to  Launceston.  The  Circuit  spread 
over  an  extensive  tract.  Labours  were  abundant ;  but  the  sowers  rejoiced 
*  according  to  the  joy  in  harvest.'  A  wide-spread  revival  of  religion  took 
place ;  about  five  hundred  new  members  were  added  to  the  Societies.  The 
fruits  were  abiding ;  for,  nearly  twenty  years  after,  on  his  return  to  the 
Circuity  many  of  these  converts  were  found  occupying  positions  of  trust  and 
usefulness  in  tbe  Church. 

The  next  appointment,  in  1848,  was  to  Bradford-on-Avon.  On  accepting 
this  invitation  high  hopes  had  been  cherished,  which  were  abundantly 
realized,  though  put  in  jeopardy  by  perilous  times.  Mr.  White  resided  at 
Trowbridge.  The  Superintendent,  the  Bo  v.  Hugh  Jones,  was  his  exact 
coeval  in  ministerial  age ;  their  association  was  that  of  '  true  yoke-fellows.' 
<  Times  of  refreshiug  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  '  were  vouchsafed ;  and 
twenty-five  years  afterwards,  the  elder  office-bearers  still  spoke  of  the 
years  when  they  had  Hugh  Jones  and  George  F.  White  for  their  ministers, 
as  palmy  dayp.  *  Other  men  laboured,*  and  they  *  entered  into  their 
labours,'  putting  in  the  sickle  to  a  ripe  harvest.  But  in  those  years  the 
Bath  District  suffered  more  than  most  at  the  hands  of  the  agents  of 
discord,  and  Trowbridge  had,  in  years  not  then  remote,  shown  great  readi- 
ness to  join  in  public  agitation,  hence  there  was  no  little  anxiety  as  to  how 
the  Circuit  would  pass  through  the  time  of  trial.  But  the  Societies  were 
prospering  in  spiritual  things,  and  when  a  public  meeting  was  held  in 
Trowbridge  by  those  who  had  gone  out  from  us,  Mr.  White  had  no 
difficulty  in  rallying  his  congregation  around  him  in  full  force  at  the 
missionary  prayer-meeting  held  at  the  same  hour.  So,  in  that  time  of 
strife  and  loss,  '  had  the  churches '  of  the  Bradford  Circuit  <  rest,  and  were 
edified ;  and,  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy 
Qhost,  were  multiplied.'  More  than  thirty-four  years  after  their  joint- 
service  at  Bradford  and  Trowbridge  had  closed,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Jones  sent 
Christian  consolation  to  the  newly-made  widow  of  his  old  colleague.  He 
wrote  :  *  I  found  in  Mr,  White  during  the  years  of  our  happy  association 
at  Bradford  a  most  faithful  colleague... Your  sainted  husband  was  a  "  man 
of  God ; "  devoted  to  his  Master's  work,  loyal  to  the  Church  of  his  spiritual 
birth ;  and  faithful  in  the  holy  ministry.' 

From  Trowbridge,  Mr.  White  removed  to  the  Snaith  Circuit,  but  the 
damp  residence  at  Goole,  nearly  proved  fatal  to  Mrs.  White ;  so,  in  1852,  he 
went  to  Derby,  and  the  following  Gonfereiice  bxxccq^^  ^  tVi^  ^xi^rinten- 
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deney.  Anticipating  the  development  of  the  Midland  Railway-station  and 
works,  and  the  oonsequent  need  of  increased  spiritual  provision  for  that 
part  of  the  town,  he  was  successful  in  obtaining  a  place  for  public  worship 
near  the  spot  where  the  London-road  chapel  and  its  flourishing  day  and 
Sunday-schools  now  stand.  After  three  years  of  happy  and  fruitful  toil, 
be  removed  to  Hanley,  then  part  of  the  Burslem  Circuit.  Here  he  was 
'in  labonrs  more  abundant/  Tlie  Hanley  chapel  had  long  needed  to  be 
enlarged  and  improved.  Mr.  White  set  himself  to  carry  this  out,  and  as 
the  people  willingly  offered  for  the  work,  he  had  the  joy  of  seeing  the 
sdieme  satisfactorily  completed. 

In  1858  his  appointment  was  to  the  *  Thames  Mission,'  the  head-quarters 
dt  which  was  at  the  Seamen's  Chapel,  Commercial-road,  E.  He  entered 
into  the  varied  work  of  the  Mission  with  deep  and  untiring  zeal,  five  or  six 
eemces  being  often  held  on  a  Sunday-afternoon  on  board  various  ships  in 
the  docks,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  numerous  agencies  which  the 
Mission  carried  on  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  those  *  who  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships,'  he  had  the  joy  of  seeing  fruit  unto  life  eternal ;  and,  by  the 
workers  and  friends  of  the  Mission,  he  was  esteemed  '  very  highly  in  love 
for  his  work's  sake.' 

In  1861  he  removed  to  Walsall.  The  development  of  the  Circuit  had 
been  rapid,  and  opportunities  for  further  extension  were  numerous  and 
promising.  Mr.  White  soon  perceived  that  if  these  calls  were  to  be  fully 
met,  a  division  of  the  Circuit  was  desirable.  He  respected  the  regard 
which  many  cherished  for  the  associations  of  the  past ;  but  in  view  of  the 
fntnre  interests  of  the  work  of  God  in  that  populous  neighbourhood  he 
persevered  with  the  plan,  and  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  Circuits  has 
proved  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  and  he  left  behind  him  many 
fellow-workers  who  long  afterwards  thanked  God  that  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  Superintendency  of  the  Walsall  Circuit  at  eo  critical  a  period  of 
its  history.  One  of  his  colleagues  at  Walsall,  the  Be  v.  Bichard  Hardy, 
in  an  address  at  his  funeral,  bore  strong  and  touching  testimony  to  the 
dose  tie  which  bound  them  together  in  their  fellowship  of  service  for 
Christ.  He  said :  '  Those  who  knew  Mr.  White  best,  bad  the  fullest  con- 
fidence in  him.  True,  pure,  unfailing,  a  precious  friend ;  a  wise  and  dis- 
criminating counsellor,  he  ever  looked  onward  to  what  would  ultimately 
be  the  best ;  and  welcomed  difficulty,  and  even  opposition  in  the  present, 
\  if  success  were  certain  in  the  future.  In  ordinary  Circuit-work  he  was 
t  plodding,  faithful,  diligent ;  ever  seeking  not  only  to  consolidate,  but  to 
extend  the  work  of  God.     He  looked  for  success  as  the  result  of  much 

(prayer,  and  of  painstaking  and  diligent  labour.' 
In  1864,  Mr.  White  was  appointed  to  Woolwich.     Chapel  affairs  called 
.    for  much  attention,  and  he  entered  with  great  zest  into  the  work  amongst 
I    the  Methodist  soldiers  of  the  Garrison.    Probably  the  best  service  he 
rendered  to  Methodism  during  his  Woolwich  term,  was  in  devoting  special 
care  to  a  distant  *  oonntij  place,'  where  the  Cause  was  theu  smeAi)  «jx<\  Vi[i<^ 
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chapel  inoonvenient.  A  lovely  village  was  beginniDg  to  be  colonized  by 
Londoners  who  desired  a  pleasant  place  of  residenoe.  Mr.  White  antici- 
pated the  probable  settlement  of  Methodist  families  there,  and  to  his 
practical  mind  it  seemed  better  for  his  own  Church  to  make  suitable  pro- 
vision in  good  time,  rather  than  to  wait  until  others  had  taken  the  lead. 
He  was  told  that  the  acquisition  of  a  suitable  site  for  a  new  chapel  was 
hopeless.  His  counsel  to  the  little  flock  was  to  make  the  land  difficulty  a 
subject  of  earnest  and  persevering  prayer.  After  a  while  the  suppliants 
reported  that  they  had  prayed  much,  and  wished  to  take  action.  His 
counsel  was  '  pray  on  yet  awhile ; '  and,  doubtless,  his  own  supplications 
kept  time  with  theirs.  At  length  it  was  decided  to  approach  the  lord  of 
the  soil.  On  the  deputation  being  introduced,  they  were  filled  with  joy  by 
the  promise  of  the  best  site  in  the  village  as  a  free-gift.  He  of  whom 
they  asked  a  favour  with  trembling,  had  just  been  reading  in  the  morning's 
Timea  a  report  of  one  of  Bishop  Hamilton's  Charges  to  the  Salisbury 
clergy.  '  It  is  full  of  rank  Popery,'  was  the  indignant  comment  of  the 
landowner ;  and  he  declared  his  conviction  that  if  England  was  to  be  saved 
from  rushing  back  to  Home,  the  Methodists  must  be  looked  to,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  prevent  such  a  calamity.  He  immediately  made  an  appointment 
to  meet  the  promoters  of  the  chapel-scheme,  with  his  steward,  upon  the 
ground.  Such  was  the  way  by  which  the  noble  site  was  secured  on  which 
now  stand  Chislehurst  chapel  and  Manse. 

In  1867,  Mr.  White  was  urgently  entreated  to  return  to  the  Launoeston 
Circuit.  The  quaint  old  borough  on  the  Tamar  was  the  head  of  a  Circuit 
containing  some  thirty  villages,  in  many  of  which  Methodism  was  repre- 
sented by  good  chapels  and  flourishing  Societies.  The  more  sagacious 
and  enterprising  friends  of  the  Circuit  had  long  felt  that  the  interests  of 
the  work  of  Gk)d  would  be  most  efficiently  promoted  by  a  division  of  the 
Circuit,  if  it  were  practicable.  Connexional  leaders  and  others  were  writ- 
ing articles  and  pamphlets  about  village  Methodism,  and  were  perplexed 
with  the  details  and  contingencies  (in  which  the  Contingent  Fund  was  a 
formidable  factor)  involved  in  the  question  of  creating  purely  rural 
Circuits.  Mr.  White  was  happy  in  the  conditions  under  which  he  set 
himself  to  solve  the  problem  in  the  case  of  his  own  charge.  His  colleagues 
were  ready  to  follow  his  lead.  His  brother-in-law,  Mr.  John  Dingley, 
and  Mr.  Edward  Pethy bridge,  one  of  the  Ciicuit-stewards,  were  willing 
promoters  of  every  good  work.  During  the  winter  of  18G7-8,  a  very 
gracious  work  spread  through  the  Circuit.  The  ministerial  trio  were 
sharers  in  this  holy  toil,  and  as  brethren  they  rejoiced  in  each  others 
gifts  and  fruits.  The  Superintendent  gave  himself  unremittingly  to 
the  oversight  of  the  flock,  and  often  when  an  evening  he  had  no  appoint- 
ment on  the  Plan,  he  rode  out  several  miles  to  a  country  place  where  new 
converts  had  '  begun  to  meet,'  that  he  might  cheer  and  help  them  by  his 
counsels  in  the  ordinary  prayer  or  Class-meeting.  The  large  inorease  of 
jnembers  brought  the  matter  of  Circuit  arrangements  \q  a  orisis,    Ibe 
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ontry  Societies  were  now  as  eager  as  they  previously  had  been  reluctant 
undertake  the  responsibilities  of  division,  so  as  to  ensure  more  oonstant 
id  aooeeedble  pastoral  cara  The  financial  and  other  adjustments  wore 
ade  in  a  generous  and  judicious  spirit,  and  the  new  North-hill  Circuit, 
ade  up  entirely  of  villages,  entered  upon  a  promising  career  at  the  Con- 
fence  of  1868.  At  the  next  District  Meeting  the  number  of  members 
1  the  two  Circuits  was  475  and  G28  respectively,  as  compared  with  798 
iported  in  1867,  an  increase  of  305. 

Mr.  White  and  his  enterprising  coadjutors  were  soon  afterwards  engaged 
la  scheme  for  superseding  the  insecure  and  unattractive  Launceston 
b^iel  by  a  structure  more  worthy  of  its  sacred  purpose.  Six  weeks  after 
0  left  the  Circuit,  the  fair  new  chapel  was  opened.  Another  project  near 
)  the  hearts  of  Mr.  White  and  his  Launceston  friends,  was  the  provision 
t  higher  education  under  evangelical  influences  for  the  Methodist  youth 
f  the  district  Many  and  earnest  were  the  consultations.  Ciraiit  and 
lapel  schemes  barred  the  way  during  his  triennium,  but  the  idea  was  fcub- 
iquently  embodied  in  the  establishment  and  successful  career  of  Dunheved 
ollege. 

The  Conference  of  1870  appointed  Mr.  White  to  Poole.  The  old  port 
id  lost  much  of  its  former  prosperity ;  the  venerable  chapel  if  '  holy/ 
nuld  not  be  called  the  '  beautiful  house '  where  the  fathers  worshipped. 
he  Circuit  was  wide,  his  three  colleagues  residing  at  Swanage,  Bourne - 
tooth  and  Wnreham.  Each  of  these  placas  is  now  the  head  of  a  Circuit, 
wanage  and  Bournemouth  were  constituted  such  during  Mr.  White's 
Iministration.  Swanage  was  reached  from  Poole  by  a  railway  journey 
;  six  miles,  supplemented  by  an  omnibus  ride  of  ten  over  the  rough  roods  of 
le  Isle  of  Purbeck.  In  1870  the  undivided  Poole  Circuit  reported  815 
lembers,  in  1888  the  four  Circuits  reported  1,1 2G.  In  few  localities  has 
[ethodism  witnessed  more  self-sacrifice  and  godly  enterprise  in  chapol 
ulding  and  similar  work  during  the  last  few  yearg,  than  Poole  and  her 
&ughter  Circuits  have  displayed. 

In  1873  Mr.  White  was  invited  to  return  to  Derby.  As  Superintendent 
:  the  Green-hill  Circuit,  his  residence  was  adjacent  to  the  London-road 
lapel.  His  heart  rejoiced  in  the  hold  which  Methodism  had  taken  of 
le  population  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Midland  Bailway  Centre.  In 
B76  his  appointment  was  to  the  Langton-strcot  Circuit,  Bristol,  and 
fter  three  years  of  faithful  ministerial  service,  ho  asked  permission  to  re- 
le  from  the  full  work,  liaving  travelled  forty-five  years.  Mr.  White 
x>k  up  his  residence  in  Bath,  and  for  six  years  his  delight  was  to  render 
srvice  in  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood.  Two  adjoining  Circuits  were 
be  scene  of  his  ministry  in  earlier  years,  and  gladly  did  he  comply  with 
Bquests  to  revisit  them  as  frequently  as  possible.  He  distributed  his 
iboors  with  a  generous  desire  to  serve  his  brethren  and  the  churches, 
eoerally  preaching  twice  on  the  Lord's-day.  He  gave  diligent  care  to 
ii  large  Society-Class,  and  took  ^pepial  delight  in  a  daily  moru'n^  wC" 
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vice  conducted  by  the  two  Circuit  miniBters  and  himself  in  rotation  at 
Mr.  Cohner's  large  drapery  establishment.  His  counsels,  ap  well  as  more 
active  help,  were  sought  and  valued  by  successive  Superintendents,  but  he 
considerately  kept  aloof  from  discussions  of  Circuit  administration.  Be- 
tirement,  in  his  case,  meant  a  welcome  relief  from  the '  care  of  the  churches ' 
which  few  have  borne  more  conscientiously  and  prudently.  ^  Active  work/ — 
as  far  as  Sunday-preaching,  Class-meetings  and  Prayer-meetings,  make,  up 
that  description  of  a  Methodist  minister's  duty, — he  kept  in  until  the  end. 
As  a  '  faithful  and  wise  servant,'  he  was  found  *  so  doing '  when  he 
heard  the  first  note  of  the  Master's  call.  He  had  gone  on  Saturday  even- 
ing to  Badstock,  in  readiness  for  a  Sunday's  work,  when  he  was  suddenly 
taken  ill.  He  was  nursed  with  devoted  and  tender  care  by  his  hosts,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sheam,  until  Monday,  when  Mr.  Sheam  accompanied  him  home. 
To  avoid  giving  alarm  to  loved  ones,  he  managed,  though  in  great  weak- 
ness, to  walk  upstairs  alone.  He  never  again  left  his  room.  A  fortnight  of 
great  prostration  ensued.  During  the  former  part  of  the  time  he  spoke  of 
his  plans  for  Christian  work.  He  hoped  that,  as  he  had  lost  the  pain  of 
his  first  attack,  rest  would  soon  bring  recovery.  When  informed  that  his 
sickness  was  '  unto  death,'  with  the  utmost  serenity  he  received  the  inti- 
mation, and  his  immediate  response  was  a  confession  of  entire  and  confi- 
dent reliance  upon  the  merits  of  his  Saviour,  and  he  faced  the  great  change 
without  a  fear.  Extreme  weakness,  with  its  attendant  restlessness,  were 
his  portion ;  but  *  patience '  had  *  her  perfect  work,'  and  his  conscious  hours 
were  marked  by  forgetf ulness  of  self,  and  loving  consideration  for  those 
who  ministered  to  his  wants.  On  Saturday,  October  17th,  1885,  his  *day 
of  preparation '  ended,  and  he  entered  upon  the  perfect  Sabbath-rest  in 
the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-second  of  his  ministry. 


AN   INDIAN    SOCIETY   FOR   HOLY    LIVING. 

BY  THE    REV.  W.   H.  FINDLAY,  M.A.. 
OF  Negapatam. 

Christian  Missions  in  India,  like  commerce  in  uncivilized  regions,  have  to 
create  the  demand  which  they  are  sent  to  supply.  If  they  were  content 
to  cry :  '  Ho  !  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters,'  they  might 
cry  for  a  century  unavailingly ;  the  thirst  must  be  aroused  before  the 
invitation  will  be  heeded.  What  is  the  use  of  offering  a  Saviour,  when 
the  polite  but  decided  reply  is :  '  Thank  you ;  but  we  have  no  need  of 
one'?  Hence  the  first  task  of  Christianity  in  this  country — and  a 
stupendous  task  it  is,  in  the  extent  and  depth  of  it ! — is  to  make  the  need 
of  a  Saviour  felt ;  that  is,  to  beget  a  sense  of  sin,  and  exhibit  an  ideal  of 
holiness,  to  restore  the  almost  obliterated  primitive  writing  of  the  finger 
of  God  on  that  much-used  palimpsest,  the  Hindu  conscience. 

This  wor^can  be  done  more  effectively  than  anywhere  else,  in  Tni«iwoiP 
schools  and  colleges.  They  afford  daily  opportunity  of  moral  and  spiritual 
teaching,  both  by  word  and  example ;  and  the  labour  is  spent  upon  yoatfaii 
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whose  hearts  are  not  yet  hardened  to  callousness  by  the  pressure  of  the 
irorld.  Here  a  craving  after  goodness  may  be  awakened  which  must 
ultimately  lead  to  a  search  for  the  Source  and  Ideal  of  goodness,  Whom 
we  worship  and  proclaim.  One  illustration  of  the  reality  and  success  of 
this  work  of  quickening  the  conscience  and  elevating  the  moral  and 
^dritual  ideal,  as  carried  on  in  mission-schools,  may  be  Eecn  in  the 
KegaptUam  Sanmairgha  Sabha  ;  or,  Society  for  Holy  Living^  whose  objects 
ire  stated  in  its  rules  to  be  as  follows  : 

'  I.  To  promote  virtue  and  love  to  God  among  its  members. 

'II.  To  do  good  to  others.' 

This  society  was  formed  five  years  ago  among  the  heathen  students  of 
oar  Cfollege  at  Negapatam ;  in  the  first  year,  indeed,  of  the  existence  of  the 
e(^ege  as  a  college ;  and  it  is  to-day  not  only  flourishing,  but  extending. 
The  impulse  which  originated  it  was  derived  from  two  widely  dissimilar 
flouroee.  Colonel  Olcott,  of  theosophist  notoriety,  had,  in  1883,  recently 
started  an  Aryan  League  of  Honour,  a  sort  of  junior  branch  of  the  Theo- 
aophical  Society,  to  consist  of  youths  pledged  to  practise  certain  '  Aryan 
virtues,'  set  forth  in  a  printed  '  Code ; '  and,  in  the  course  of  a  tour  through 
the  Preeidency,  attracted  much  attention  to  theosophy  in  Negapatam. 
About  the  same  time  I  had  occasion  in  my  Scripture-class,  consisting  of 
about  seventy  of  the  oldest  boys  in  the  College,  to  describe  at  some  length 
the  Methodist  Class-meeting,  its  objects,  the  methods  in  which  it  is  con- 
ducted, and  the  help  it  affords  to  fellow-travellers  in  the  good  way.  Some 
of  the  boys  thereupon  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  a  Society  for  the 
attainment  of  '  Aryan  virtues,'  which  should  be  to  them  what  the  Class- 
meeting  is  to  Methodists ;  and  they  founded,  therefore,  tliis  '  Sanmargha 
Sabha.' 

Fortunately  the  infant  has  '  taken  after '  Methodism  in  its  growth.  The 
code  of  *  Aryan  virtues '  was  soon  repudiated,  influential  members  who 
wished  to  connect  the  Society  with  theosophy  wero  ejected,  and  it  remains 
to-day  a  Society  genuinely  seeking  to  carry  out  the  objects  quoted  above 
from  its  rules.  This  gives  hopeful  evidence  of  a  real  desire  after  goodness 
in  the  minds  of  these  youths,  to  which  Colonel  Olcott's  addresses  and  my 
description  of  the  Class-meeting  only  gave  shape  and  outlet.  Every  member, 
in  applying  for  admission  to  the  Society,  has  to  declare  that  he  seeks  mem- 
bership 'for  the  sake  of  the  help  in  the  attainment  of  virtue  which  he 
hopes  to  derive  from  the  Society ; '  and  prolonged  and  intimate  observation 
of  most  of  the  members  warrants  me  in  believing  that  this  profesfcion  is,  in 
most  cases,  genuine,  and,  in  many,  even  earnest. 

In  England,  it  may  not  seem  surprising  to  hear  of  a  number  of  youths  at 
school  or  college  sincerely  desiring  goodness,  willing  to  use  some  eflbrt  and 
make  some  sacrifice  for  its  attainment;  but  in  India,  beusitivcness  of 
conscience  is  so  rare,  that  professions  of  this  sort  are  both  very  diflicult  to 
credit,  and  very  significant  when  genuine.  Speculation  on  religious,  or 
phiioflophical^  or  even  mortd  subjects,  will  readily  rouse  eager  vtAAt^Vi 
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among  Hindus,  even  among  Hindu  college  lads ;  but  centuries  of  Hinduism 
have  almost  entirely  severed  the  connection  between  this  intellectual 
interest  and  the  personal  concern  which  ought  to  respond  to  it.  The  glow 
of  conscious  rectitude,  the  pang  of  realized  wrong-doing,  are  almoiit  as 
much  unknown  to  them,  as  the  beauties  of  sunset  or  the  terrors  of  the 
lightning's  flash  to  the  blind.  Virtuous  sentiments  and  moral  quotations 
come  glibly  enough  from  their  lips ;  but  these  are  but  as  artificial  flowers, 
which,  stuck  in  the  ground,  emphasize  its  barrenness  of  any  real  growth. 
In  a  soil  so  waste,  even  a  few  tender  shoots  of  living  green  are  welcome 
and  cheering ;  and  so  much  result  of  Christian  toil  this  Society  may  be 
taken  as  aflbrding.  Union  with  it  brings  no  secular  advantage  to  the 
members ;  and  no  pressure  of  authority  has  been  used  to  increase  its  numbers. 
At  first,  all  the  members  were  students  of  this  college,  but  now  fully  half 
are  unconnected  with  it.  Until  this  year  I  have  myself  kept  apart  from 
the  Society,  only  giving  advice  regarding  it  when  applied  to ;  and,  though  I 
am  now  President,  I  avoid  using  my  influence  as  Principal  of  the  College  in 
its  support.  Hence  when  youths  are  found  ready  to  join  it,  to  attend  its 
meetings,  undertake  its  offices,  pay  subscriptions  to  it,  and  this  year  after 
year,  it  is  an  encouraging  sign  that  the  voice  of  Christ  (though  they  do 
not  know  it  for  Christ's)  has  really  reached  and  aroused  their  deep-buried 
consciences. 

This  restlessness  for  a  higher  morality  is,  vaguely  and  sporadically, 
beginning  to  be  felt  by  Young  India  in  many  other  places ;  and  the  Society 
has  found  many  imitators  elsewhere.  One  zealous  youth,  a  seceder  from 
the  Negapatam  Sabha,  succeeded  in  founding  more  than  thirty  Sanmargha 
Sabhas  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  two  years  ago.  But  these  sister- 
societies,  lacking  Christian  guidance  and  the  nourishment  of  Christian 
teaching  (which,  unwittingly  to  its  members,  have  been  the  strength  and 
safety  of  the  Society  here),  have  mostly  been  of  little  use,  and  of  brief 
existence.  The  Negapatam  Sabha  is  now  seeking  to  extend  its  influence 
and  meet  the  growing  desire  for  moral  improvement,  by  establishing 
branches  in  various  places.  We  quote  the  following  from  a  prospectus 
lately  issued  with  this  object : 

•  The  Society  has  recently  been  reconstituted  in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  members 
from  various  localities.  It  now  consists  of  branches  under  the  supervision  of  a  cen- 
tral elected  council.  Already  members  are  to  be  found  in  Madras,  Balem,  Tanjore, 
and  other  places. 

*  At  the  present  day,  in  India,  opinions  are  widely  divided  on  religious,  social  and 
political  questions.  There  is  much  unrest  and  agitation ;  there  are  many,  and  often 
conflicting,  aspirations,  projects,  endeavours.  But  whatever  differences  of  opinion 
and  aim  there  may  be  on  other  subjects,  all  thinking  men  will  agree  on  one  point, 
namely,  that  the  maintenance  of  a  high  moral  standard  andjfractice  U  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  social  and  national  life  ;  and  that  no  reform  in  other  directions  could 
compensate  for  a  wide-spread  decay  of  morality.  The  objects  of  this  Society,  there- 
fore, are  such  as  all  may  unite  to  promote ;  while  its  methods,  being  independent  of 
particular  religions,  are  such  as  persons  of  all  creeds  may  cordially  adopt.' 

TbiB  movement  to  extend  the  Bocietya  oi^iaXVoi^  Vb  «a  ^«t  on  its  trial ; 
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and  I  cannot  be  aangnine  of  its  Bnooess,  except  under  strong  and  steady 
GhrisUan  impulse.  Hitherto  I  have  been  able  to  render  it  little  service, 
even  in  Negapatam ;  like  the  multitude  of  other  duties  which  accumulate 
on  an  ordinary  missionary,  it  has  received,  in  its  turn,  a  dole  of  attention 
and  a  deal  of  neglect.  But  if  any  one  could  be  set  apart  for  a  year  or 
two  to  the  work,  there  ia  some  prospect  that  it  might  become  a  wide-spread, 
permanent  and  powerful  organization,  which,  speaking  in  language  such 
18  John  the  Baptist  used  to  those  who  asked  him  :  '  What  shall  we  do, 
then  t '  would,  throughout  this  Pnsidency  and  beyond  it,  '  prepare  the 
way  of  the  Lord.' 

Some  description  of  the  methods  which  the  Society  uses  for  the  attain- 
ment of  its  objects  may  not  be  uninteresting.  It  aims  at  'promo* 
ting  personal  virtue  and  love  to  God  among  its  members,'  and  at '  doing 
good  to  others.'  The  second,  or  philanthropic  branch  of  its  efforts,  has  in 
▼lew  such  schemes  as  the  publishing  and  distribution  of  tracts  on  moral 
or  sanitary  topics,  the  holding  of  Sunday-classes  for  iostruction  in  morals, 
the  establishment  of  night-schools  and  dispensaries  for  the  poor ;  but  these 
measures  can  only  be  taken  as  the  funds  and  strength  of  the  Society  per- 
mit, and  have,  as  yet,  scarcely  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  intention.  The 
methods  by  which  the  Society  seeks  to  attain  its  chief  object,  the  '  promo- 
tion of  personal  virtue  among  its  members,'  are  more  elaborated  and  more 
Interesting. 

It  relies,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  intioiate  association  of  a  number  of 
persons  avowedly  aiming  at  the  same  ideal.  '  Every  member,'  says 
rule  xzv.,  '  shall  be  bound  to  promote,  as  far  as  possible,  virtuous  conduct 
'n  other  members,  by  example,  advice,  expostulation,  and  other  help  ; 
md  to  cultivate  a  brotherly  feeling  toward  all  members  of  the  Society.' 
[n  the  second  place,  it  has  an  elaborate  *  Code  of  Virtues,'  derived  from 
Jhrisiicm  Eouices,  to  which  each  member  is  bound  by  solemn  promiee  to 
trive  to  adhere.  Each  possesses  a  copy  of  it,  and  it  is  kept  prominently 
lefore  his  attention  by  the  weekly  meetings  to  which  we  shall  shortly 
efer.  It  embraces  the  virtues  of  obedience,  truthfulness,  honesty, 
>urity,  humility,  courage,  self-control,  diligence,  contentment,  kindness. 
?o  show  the  range  of  this  Code,  it  will  suffice  to  quote  the  particular  in< 
auctions  embraced  under  the  last  division — kindness.     They  are : 

*  (a)  To  feel  toward  all  with  whom  we  have  to  do  as  toward  brothers. 

{b)  To  feel  kindly  toward  all  animals  ;  and,  bo  far  as  we  can  help,  to  cause  no  pain 

to  any. 
{e)  Never  to  be  angry  with  any  human  being  or  animal,  but  to  repress  even  the 

first  feelings  of  anger. 

(d)  Readily  to  forgive  injuries  done  to  us. 

(e)  Never,  unless  justice  absolutely  requires  it,  to  speak  ill  of  any  one,  even  though 

what  we  say  should  be  true. 
CO  When  we  hear  ill  of  any  one,  to  seek  for  charitable  explanations  that  will  excuse 

him. 
(^)  Alwayj*  to  speak  tJndJf  to  and  about  others. 

2v2 
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(h)  To  be  ready  to  render  to  others,  whether  our  friends,  our  neighbours,  or  the 
community  in  general,  all  the  services  that  we  can,  consistently  with  other 
duties. 

(i)  To  consider  our  time,  knowledge,  strength,  money,  and  all  that  we  have,  as  at 
the  service  of  others.' 

The  Gode  closes  with  the  following 

*  Helps  to  Observance  of  the  Code  of  Virtues. 

To  help  them  in  keeping  the  above  rules,  members  are  urged  to  accustom  them- 
selves to  the  following  practices : 

br  (i.)  Every  morning,  on  waking,  to  remember  our  oonnection  with  the  Society, 
and  our  vows  to  keep  the  Code  of  Virtues ;  and  to  make  a  resolve  to  keep  it  this 
day. 

(li.)  Every  morning  to  pray  for  the  help  of  God  in  keeping  the  Code  of  Virtues, 
(ill.)  Every  night,  before  going  to  sleep,  to  think  over  our  conduct  during  the  day, 
that  we  may  gain  experience  from  it  for  future  behaviour. 

(iv.)  Once  a  week,  or  oftener,  at  fixed  times,  to  read  through  the  Code  of  Virtues, 
and  ask  ourselves : 

(rz)  Which  rule  do  I  find  hardest  to  keep  ? 
{b)  Have  I  improved  in  the  keeping  of  any  ? 
(r)  Have  I  grown  worse  in  breaking  any  ? 
{d)  Have  I  overlooked  any  points  in  the  rules  7 

(e)  What  plans  may  I  use  to  enable  me  to  keep  better  the  rules  which  I  find 
hard  to  keep  ? 
(v.)  Frequently  to  talk  with  other  members  on  the  rules  and  our  experience  in 
trying  to  keep  them.' 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting,  however,  of  the  Society's  agencies  for  the 
cultivation  of  virtue  is  found  in  the  weekly  meetings  which  are  required 
to  be  held  in  every  branch.  It  is  in  these  that  the  example  of  the  Metho- 
dist Class-meeting  is  applied.  They  are  not,  indeed,  exact  copies  of  the 
Class-meeting.  Young  India  has  quite  as  strongly  developed  as  young 
England,  a  passion  for  debating  societies ;  and  hence  one  of  the  rules  runs : 
'  That  at  the  ordinary  meeting  of  a  branch,  an  essay,  address,  or  reading 
be  usually  given,  or  a  discussion  held,  tending  to  promote  virtue  or  the 
knowledge  of  virtue.'  But  though  this  generally  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  the  time,  the  more  important  event  of  the  meeting  is  what  is 
technically  known  as  the  '  Declaration.^  It  is  required  *  that  each  member 
present  at  an  ordinary  meeting  declare  there  how  far  he  has  conformed  to 
the  Code  of  Virtues ; '  and,  in  accordance  with  this  rule,  the  members  rise, 
in  turn,  and  state  their  iveek's  experience  in  the  pursuit  of  goodness.  This 
proceeding  was  included  in  the  order  of  the  meeting  at  my  instigation. 
I  felt  that  any  amount  of  talking  and  reading  and  discussion  about  virtue 
would  probably  play  over  the  conscience  of  these  youths  as  ineffectually 
as  summer  lightning,  unless  their  personal  concern  and  duty  in  relation  to 
it  could  be  brought  home  to  them ;  and  I  impressed  upop  them,  therefore, 
the  profit  that  is  derived  in  the  Methodist  Class-meeting,  which  they  wished 
to  imitate,  from  the  self-examination  and  mutual  confidences  of  its  mem- 
hers.  Bo  it  was  determined  that  each  member  present  at  the  weekly 
meeting  shovdd  be  asked,  in  turn,  wli^iheic  \i<b  Yisa  ^\avsw%  ^\i%  week  con- 
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formed  to  the  Code  of  Yirtucs.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  rulefl  of  this 
Indian  Society  surpasB  in  Btrictnees  those  of  its  Methodist  pattern ;  for  it 
is  required  that  *  every  rendent  member^  uvUn  lie  be  unavoidably  prevented, 
(Mend  every  ordinary  meeting  of  hie  branch  ; '  and,  further,  that  a  mem- 
ber who  is  unavoidably  absent  from  three  successive  meetings  shall  send  to 
the  third  a  written  assurance  to  this  effect,  and  a  vn'iiten  dedarcUion  of 
hie  treel^t  experience  in  conforming  to  the  Code  of  Virtues.  Not  even 
John  Wesley  himself  could  have  exceeded  the  striDgency  of  this  require- 
ment ;  what  would  be  said  to  it  by  English  *  members/  who  expect  to  keep 
their  name  on  the  Class-book  by  attending  once  or  so  in  a  twelve- 
month? 

When  I  persuaded  the  Society  to  adopt  this  weekly  interrogation,  I 
expected  that,  at  least  for  a  good  while  to  come,  it  would  elicit  no  further 
reply  than  a  simple  '  Yes,'  or  '  No ; '  but,  attending  one  of  the  meetings  a 
few  week  afterwards,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  already  the  practice 
was  established  of  giving  a  briefer  or  longer  *  experience.'  This  is  to  me 
now  almost  the  most  hopeful  feature  of  the  whole  movement.  The  decla- 
rations, in  most  cases,  bear  the  stamp  of  genuineness ;  and  show  that,  for 
these  youths,  the  thick  crust  has  been  rent  in  which  the  inner  life  of  tbe 
Hindu  is  commonly  imbedded,  far  out  of  reach  of  his  conscience.  Only 
those  who  have  had  experience  of  the  absolute  indifference  of  Hindus  to 
their  actual  personal  attitude  toward  right  and  wrong,  can  appreciiM^ 
what  has  been  wrought  by  the  Spirit  Who  convinces  of  sin  and  of  right- 
eousness, in  awakening  these  lads  to  a  real  conscioufinesa  of  their  souls' 
history. 

There  is,  as  might  be  expected,  much  originality  about  their  '  docl ora- 
tions ; '  they  are  not  moulded  on  a  Chiistian  pattern.  More  is  said  of 
human  resolves  than  of  the  grace  of  Gcd ;  '  conforming  to  the  Code  of 
Virtues,'  takes  the  place  of  'walking  in  the  footsteps  of  Christ.'  We  oven 
hear  sometimes  of  being  '  unfortunately  compelled  to  yield '  to  temptation ; 
or,  of  having  'committed  some  sins  which  were  not  very  important.'  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  simplicity  and  frankness,  a  readiness  to  give 
details,  a  variety  and  freshness  about  these  utterances,  that  are  not  always 
found  in  the  Christian  Class-meeting.  And  yet  in  spito  of  the  differences 
between  these  meetings  and  their  Methodist  original,  I  am  never  present 
at  one  of  them  without  vivid  memories  arising  of  chapel- vestries  at  home, 
where  fellow-travellers  to  Zion  used  to  tell  one  another  of  the  toils  and 
triumphs  of  the  way.  As  one  begins  with  *  During  the  past  week,'  and 
another  hopes  that  *  By  God's  help  he  will  have  a  bettor  account  to  give 
next  week,'  and  another  regrets  that  *  For  a  fortnight  ho  has  missed ' — not 
indeed  the  means  of  grace,  but  'the  declaration,' — as  ono  with  downcast 
eyes,  and  scarcely  audible  words,  tells  of  his  desires  and  endeavours  after 
goodness,  and  another,  with  earnest,  far-off  gaze,  recalls  the  history  of  his 
inner  life,  as  one  rises  cheerfully,  glad  in  face  and  voice,  to  tell  of  a  good 
week,  and  another  complains  of  some  temptation  that  l\o  canno^i  o^^t^t^^ 
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— I  am  again  and  again  carried  back  to  helpful  hours  of  fellowship  in 
Ohristian  England.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  they  are  travellers  on 
the  same  road  that  my  feet  are  set  in,  though  they  have  not  yet  the  same 
Voice  to  guide,  nor  Hand  to  support,  nor  hope  to  cheer  them. 

But  I  can  well  imagine  that  the  whole  account  of  this  Society  and  its 
methods  may  seem  Etrange  to  Christian  readers.  They  may  ask  how  it  can 
be  reckoned  a  worthy  fruit  of  missionary  labour,  when  it  speaks  no  word  of 
Christ,  and  professes  no  acceptanceof  His  teaching?  I  answer  :  The  Society  is 
antagonistic  to  athdsm ;  it  seeks  to  promote  virtue  and  love  to  God  among 
its  members,  and  it  uses  prayer  to  €k)d  in  its  meetings.  It  is  also  non- 
Hindu,  endorsing  none  of  the  beliefs,  adopting  none  of  the  ceremonies,  of 
Hinduism.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  non- 
Chri&tian ;  that  it  is  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  a  missionary  propaganda. 
Its  prospectus  speaks  as  follows  on  the  subject  of  religion : 

'  The  Society  is  wholly  unsectarian.  One  of  its  rules  is :  "  That  no  application  for 
admission  be  refused  on  the  ground  of  langaage,  caste,  or  religion ;  *'  and  another  : 
**  That  the  Society  do  not,  in  any  circnmstances,  use  its  influence  or  its  funds  to  pro- 
mote or  to  injure  any  religion  as  such ;  but  always  maintain  an  entirely  impartial 
attitude  as  regards  religion.'*  At  present  the  great  majority  of  its  members  jfrnfeu 
the  Hindu  religion.... 

*  It  may  be  maintained  by  many  that  virtue  can  flourish  only  in  connection  with, 
and  by  aid  of,  religion  ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  deny  the  intimate  connection 
between  the  two.  We  believe,  however,  that  if  virtue  has  its  root  in  religion  it  may 
yet  be  nourished  and  fostered  by  influences  apart  from  religion ;  and,  until  a  general 
agreement  in  regard  to  religion  has  been  arrived  at,  it  is  especially  necessary  that 
all  such  influences  should  be  applied.  This  Society  employs  for  the  encouragement 
of  virtue  the  principle  that "  Unity  is  strength ; "  and  seeks  to  establish,  as  widely  as  its 
influence  can  reach,  a  brotherhood  leagued  together  to  resist  the  decay  of  morality, 
and  to  uphold  the  practice  of  uprightness,  purity,  and  all  goodness.* 

This  expectation  that  the  Society  can  prosper  independently  of  Christian- 
ity, would  have  some  warrant,  if  its  standard  of  virtue  were  ordinary  and 
moderate,  such  as  is  set  up  even  by  heathen  religions.  But  it  is  not.  The 
Code  of  Virtues,  though  the  members  do  not  recogniee  it  to  be  so,  is 
Christian  throughout;  and  the  Society  is  essentially  an  endeavour  to 
attain  the  ideal  which  Christianity  presents,  without  the  aid  of  Christ. 
We  Christians  know  that  such  an  eflTort  is  fore-doomed  to  failure ;  but 
this  failure  will  be  worth  more  than  success.  They  are  attempting,  these 
youths,  to  bo  Christiacs  without  Christ ;  and  I  neither  expect  nor  desire 
that  they  should  succeed.  But  is  it  not  worth  a  trial  ?  In  this  case^  too, 
may  *  the  law '  be  *  the  achoolmaater  to  bring  to  Christ.' 
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AN  OLD    TESTAMENT   SONG    WITH    NEW   TESTAMENT 

ECHOES. 

MEDITATIONS   IN   THE    ONE   HUNDRED    AND    TWENTY-FIRST 

PSALM. 

BY    THB    REV.    MARK    GUY    PKARBK. 

VIII. — The  Secret  of  Safety. 

•  The  Lord  shall  keep  thee  from  all  evil  :   He  shall  keep  thy  soul.'— 

Verso  7  (R.V.). 

Thia  repeating  of  the  vxyrd  keep  ia  the  distinction  of  the  Psalm. — It  is 
very  notable  and  very  beautiful  that  it  should  be  thus  dwelt  upon,  and 
sung  over  and  over  again.  It  is  like  the  mother's  cradle-song  in  which  the 
tender  care  of  the  heart  delights  to  pour  itself  out  in  assurances  of  the 
little  one's  safety. 

That  Jehovah  should  speak  once  in  promise  of  keeping  us  wore  very 
mnchy — He  Whose  word  abideth  for  ever,  He  Who  is  the  Kiug  of  kiugsj 
Whose  word  sufficed  to  make  the  worlds.  But  that  again  and  again  and 
jet  again  He  should  pledge  Himself  to  us  is  a  token  of  a  most  eager  and 
tender  care.  And  do  not  let  us  think  of  it  as  a  mere  poetical  form ;  a 
phrase  caught  up  as  a  fitting  chorus  for  an  evening  hymn.  It  is  very 
much  more  than  that.  In  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament 
there  are  two  instances  that  illustrate  the  force  of  such  a  repeated 
promise. 

In  the  story  of  Pharaoh's  dream  there  are  two  visions, — that  of  the 

cattle,  and  that  of  the  corn, — each  having  very  plainly  the  same  meaniDg. 

But  it  was  no  vain  repetition ;  and  when  Joseph  gives  the  interpretation 

he  adds  :  And  /or  that  the  dream  was  doubled  unto  P/uiraoh  twice,  it  is 

because  the  thing  is  estahlisJked  of  God,  and  God  will  slwrtly  bring  it  to  pass. 

And  there  is  another  instance  alluded  to  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrewp, 

in  the  sixth  chapter  and  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  verses  :  Wherein 

Godf  willing  more  abundantly  to  show  unto  the  heirs  of  promise  the  immut- 

ability  of  His  counsel,  confirmed  it  by  an  oath:  that  by  two  immutable  things, 

tn  which  it  ioas  impossible/or  God  to  lie,  we  might  have  a  strong  consolation, 

who  have  fied  for  refuge  to  lay  hold  upon  the  hope  set  before  ua.  With  us  the 

promise  is  weakened  by  repetition.     Too  many  words  dilute ;    and  we  can 

protest  too  much.  We  suspect  a  conscious  uncertainty  that  seeks  to  disguise 

iteelf  by  so  much  assuring.     There  is  a  peril  too  in  our  promising  so  much ; 

we  overreach  ourselves.     Therefore  saith  the  Lord  Jesus :  Let  your  Yea, 

be  yea,  and  your  Nay,  nay.     But  with  our  God,  the  very  Gk)d  of  Truth, 

Whose  eyes  do  see  all  thing?,  Whose  Almighty  Power  waits  upon  His 

unchanging  Will,  it  is  for  our  sokes  that  the  pledge  and  promise  is  given 

again  and  yet  again.     It  is  that  our  timid  trust  may  rest  in  such  a  show 

of  btrengtb  and  not  fear.    Amongst  us  how  often  has  the  brave  heart 

clung  faithfully  to  some  whispered  words  of  promise  that  have  shone  like 

the  stars  through  a  long  night  of  storm  and  darkness ;  finding  in  them 
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strength  and  triumph  I  Such  words  have  rang  in  the  sonl  as  sweet  musicy 
when  others  could  hear  only  the  howling  winds ;  and  have  conjured  up 
visions  of  delight  where  all  had  otherwise  been  dark  as  the  grave.  And 
yet  to  us^  capable  of  so  true  a  trust  sometimes  in  one  another,  our 
Heavenly  Father,  knowing  our  weakness,  and  longing  for  our  confidence, 
doth  pledge  Himself,  again  and  yet  again,  if  thus  He  can  but  bring  His 
frightened  and  foolish  children  to  r&st  in  the  blessed  safety  of  His  keeping. 

N^o  leas  wonderful  and  blessed  is  the  personality  of  the  words :  *  Jehovah 
shall  keep  thee  from  all  evil :  He  shall  keep  thy  soul.'  If  He  should  give 
His  angels  charge  concerning  us  it  were  much ;  one  of  those  guardians 
who  do  '  excel  in  strength,'  ever  heedful  of  their  charge,  hearkening  unto 
the  voice  of  His  word,  that  indeed  were  much.  If  the  command  of  His 
authority  for  our  safety  were  laid  upon  the  forces  of  the  world  and  the 
creatures  of  the  earth ;  if  He  stood  in  His  majesty  and  flung  forth  His 
words  upon  the  sea  of  our  life :  Peace  ;  be  still — it  were  very  much.  But 
that  Jelwvah  Himself  should  keep  tJiee  ;  that  is  verily  the  completion,  the 
perfection  of  safety. 

Amongst  men  a  king,  even  if  he  be  most  wise  and  gracious,  can  do 
little  more  than  make  general  laws  for  the  welfare  of  his  realm ;  and 
send  out  just  judges  to  punish  the  breaking  of  the  laws.  But  the  indi- 
vidual sufferer — the  little  child;  the  wronged  woman,  the  oppressed 
poor ;  sad  hearts  hidden  in  loneliness — how  can  he  know  these  things  f 
They  are  beyond  his  care,  if  not  indeed  beneath  his  notice,  who  is  bur- 
dened with  the  affairs  of  state  and  the  intercourse  of  the  nations.  And 
yet  what  of  beneficent  laws  if  these  sad  hearts  do  lie  outside  their  shelter 
and  their  help  ? 

But  not  so  is  it  here.  The  Keeper  of  Israel  is  thy  Keeper.  It  most  be 
so,  or  my  defence  is  gone.  He  Who  is  my  God  must  know  me  ;  and  care 
for  me,  and  comfort  me  with  Ilis  Presence  ;  He  must  understand  me,  and 
respond  to  my  cry.  This  is  thy  resting-place,  Jehovah  shall  keep  thee. 
He  and  thee,  and  between  the  two  nothing  but  His  tender  care.  The 
shepherd  of  the  flock  is  a  true  shepherd  only  as  he  is  the  shepherd  of  eadi 
sheep,  and  is,  most  of  all,  the  shepherd  of  those  that  need  him  moat. 

The  very  word  "keep  that  is  used  here  seems  to  imply  this  closeness  and 
constancy  and  tenderness  of  keeping.  It  is  that  from  which  comes  the 
Hebrew  word  for  eyelid^ — the  guardian  of  the  eye.  There  is  an  ancient 
sajing,  that  a  man  should  touch  his  eye  only  with  his  elbow ;  meaning,  of 
course,  that  the  organ  is  so  sensitive  and  delicate  that  it  should  never  be 
touched  at  all.  We  know  well  enough  how  that  the  tiniest  particle  of 
dust  can  irritate  and  pain  and  blind  us.  Think  then  of  that  delicate 
covering  which  falls  over  the  eye  a  thousand  times  a  day,  and  yet  we  are 
quite  unconscious  of  the  touch.  What  perfect  fitness  does  this  mean  ;  what 
dainty  adaptation  to  its  work  of  cleaning  and  protecting.  So  doee^  so 
constant,  so  gentle,  is  the  protection  of  our  God.  He  shall  keep  thee  as 
the  apple  of  Hia  eye,    Jehovah  Himseli  «\ia\l  k^^  thee  from  all  evil. 
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It  if  this  that  the '  Lard  of  Heaven  seeks — this  abiding  union  and  com- 

fvumton  unth  us — this  which  is  so  wonderful  a  truth  that  we  are  very  slow 

to  perceive  it ;  slower  still  to  believe  it ;  and  slowest  of  all  to  respond  to 

iti  and  reet  in  it.     It  is  in  this  truth  that  these  great  promises  have  their 

root  and  strength ;  this  is  the  great  and  glorious  end  to  which  all  things 

are  set.     Look  at  the  chapters  of  the  Creation,  and  see  how  everything 

BteadOy  moves  on  towards  the  oneness  of  God  with  man.     Nothing  is 

finished,  nothing  finds  its  purpose,  until  this  is  secured.     The  Great  Creator 

eumot  rest  from  His  labours,  cannot  pronounce  His  own  handiwork  *  very 

goody'  until  He  walks  and  talks  with  His  child  in  the  garden.     Then  it  is 

finiBhed.     Love  and  Wisdom  have  nothing  more  to  give ;  have  nothing 

more  to  ask;  and  God  Himself  is  satisfied. 

Then  comes  the  sin  of  man  and  the  undoing  of  all.  But  again  this  one 
purpose  becomes  that  which  God  seeks,  yearning  for  the  trust  and  love  of 
His  creature  man.  By  miracles  of  power  and  love ;  by  revelations  of  His 
majesty  and  tenderness ;  by  promises  piled  upon  promises ;  by  the  gift  of 
ffis  Son ;  by  His  words  and  works ;  by  Ilis  life  and  death ;  by  His 
resurrection  and  ascension;  by  the  light  and  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
by  all  these,  and  by  the  daily  providence  and  discipline  of  life,  God  seeks 
agiin  to  find  His  home  in  us  that  wo  may  find  our  home  in  Him.  And 
at  last  once  again  that  great  purpose  in  accomplished  :  '  And  I  saw  a  now 
Heaven  and  a  new  earth. . . .  And  I  heard  a  great  voice  saying,  Behold ^ 
tAe  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  lie  will  dwell  with  t/ieni,  and  they 
fhaU  be  His  people^  and  God  Himself  shall  be  with  them,  and  be  tlieir  God' 

The  distinction  of  this  verse  is  the  inner  keeping.    He  shall  Jceejy  thy  sovl, — 

The  previous  verses  promise  our  outer  guarding  from  all  that  could  injure 

or  destroy.     But  here  it  is  as  if  the  gi*eat  Lord  had  como  in  from  the 

rampartSy  whither  He  hath  sent  forth  His  word  of  command  and  set  the 

watchmen  at  their  posts,  and  now  He  doth  soothe  and  solace  the  very 

heart  with  His  Presence.     He  ehaU  keep  thy  soul — that  is  the  soul  of 

keeping,  and  it  is  the  sole  keeping.     If  that  be  undone,  all  else  avails 

nothing.     The  sentinel  may  pass  with  eager  watchfulness  through  all  the 

night ;  the  mighty  walls  may  rise  buttressed  and  defiant ;  the  armour  of 

the  mighty  men  may  gleam  and  glisten ;  the  brave  captain  may  move 

unwearied  everywhere,  making  all  safe  at  every  part ;  ten  thousand  true 

hearts,  with  sword  and  spear,  may  be  ready  for  the  defence  of  the  king. 

Yet  what  of  all  that,  if  ho  lie  within  his  chamber  sick  unto  death ;  the  life 

swiftly  ebbing ;  bafHing  the  skill  of  physicians,  and  the  care  of  tenderest 

love  :  what  then  avails  the  watch  about  the  castle-walls,  and  all  the  strength 

with  which  it  is  girt  ?    He  himself  lies  helpless  as  the  most  unguarded, 

and  smitten  down,  as  if  there  were  no  hand  for  his  defence.     If  the  soul  be 

not  kept  from  all  evil,  all  other  keeping  will  avail  us  nothing.  He  shall  keep 

Thee  from  aU  evil:  He  shall  keep  thy  soul;  that  is  the  secret  of  safety. 

And  here  is  a  leeson  which,  if  once  we  learn,  we  libaW  \^\Afii&9A\  Ic^x 
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evermore — that,  if  the  soul  he  kept^  ihm  %$  there  no  evil.    Nothing  is  e^ 

All  things  are  good.    Made  by  God  and  for  God  they  bear  the  stamp 

His  handiwork,,  Whose  goodness  is  in  all,  and  over  all.     We^  and  toe  on 

make  good  evil.    As  dirt  is  defined  to  be  matter  in  the  wrong  place ;  sc 

evil  good  wrongly  used.    When  man,  as  the  trustful  child  of  God,  took  ; 

from  God,  and  used  all  for  God,  then  was  all  good  and  only  good  cc 

tinually.     But  then  came  the  devil  with  his  temptation  :  '  Ye  shall 

as  gods ' — independent,  self-centred,  and  self -controlled,  having  no  authori 

above  you.    It  was  not  wholly  a  lie ;  the  subtle  devil  always  puts  tru 

enough  in  his  lies  to  keep  them  together,  and  to  make  them  go  down ; 

silvers  his  bitter  pills  with  truth.     Yielding  to  his  pretences  the  m; 

passed  into  defiance  of  God,  and  so  became  at  enmity  with  all  things.    I 

declared  his  independence,  to  find  his  utter  dependence.     He  proclaim 

himself  a  king,  to  find  himself  an  outlaw.     '  Lord  of  himself,  that  herita 

of  woe.' 

So  long  as  I  set  myself  up  as  king,  and  am  eager  only  for  my  rights  ai 
my  dignities  and  7^iy  honour  and  my  position ;  so  long  as  I  force  things 
wait  upon  me  and  minister  to  me  as  their  supreme  end,  so  long  shall  I 
a  miserable  man,  out  of  harmony  with  God,  with  myself,  with  all  thing) 
and  diverting  all  things  from  their  true  end  which  is  God  and  God  onl 
I  make  all  things  evil.  But  when  I  give  myself  to  God  as  my  King,  wh< 
I  lose  myself  in  Him,  when  I  am  anxious  and  eager  for  His  pleasure  ai 
His  service  and  His  glory,  then,  and  then  only,  do  I  fit  in  with  s 
things.  When  in  all  things  I  find  strength  and  fulness  and  opportunii 
to  serve  and  please  God,  then  do  I  find  good  in  all  things,  and  good  only 

■  Let  good  or  ill  befall, 

It  must  bo  good  for  me ; 
Secure  of  having  Thee  in  all, 
Of  having  all  in  Thee.* 

It  is  in  this  abiding  union  and  communion  with  Qod  that  we  ai 
delivered  from  evil.  Thus  and  thus  only.  Severed  from  God,  we  ma 
go  wrong.  Self  cannot  set  self  right.  Good  resolutions  cannot  brea 
the  force  of  evil  that  is  equally  resolute.  Evil  is  in  possession;  and 
'  possession  is  nine  points  of  the  law,'  yet  is  it  ten  tenths  of  the  propert 
The  history  of  it  all  is  set  forth  in  the  parable  that  the  Blessed  Lord  hal 
given  us.  The  father  'divided  unto  them  his  living.'  It  was  gooc 
freedom  was  good ;  the  gifts  were  good.  But  the  younger  son  ^  took  h 
journey  into  a  far  country.'  Then  freedom  was  ill,  and  the  gifts  were  ev 
Apart  from  God,  we  are  lost  and  undone.  It  is,  it  must  be  so.  A  chil^ 
weakness  and  need  and  ignorance  are  no  difficulties  or  troubles  so  long  as  tl 
little  one  is  in  the  mother's  arms,  or  keeps  close  to  the  mother's  side ;  th( 
its  weakness  is  its  safety.  But  if  it  slip  outside  the  door  in  its  foolishne 
and  disobedience ;  if  it  get  away  out  into  the  crowded  streets  of  the  cit 
its  weakness  and  ignorance  and  want  are  very  great  troubles  indeed.  Ai 
it  is  DO  good  struggling  against  its  weakness  and  want.    Poor  little  thin 
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it  must  look  for  help  beyond  itself.  That  is  it.   If  I  will  live  in  my  Father's 
House  and  do  His  will,  I  shall  not  know  much  about  evil.  But  if  I  begin  to 
nt  myself  up  as  my  own  master,  I  shall  find  evil  in  everything  that  is  good. 
So  the  prodigal  said :   *  I  will  arise,  and  go  to  my  father ; '  and  he  came 
ciying  : '  Make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired  servants.'    Then  right  speedily  ho 
'  began  to  be  merry.'     Prayer  is  right,  not  when  it  a^ks  for  the  gift,  but 
when  it  is  first  of  all,  and  above  all,  a  submission  to  God,  and  a  glad  surrender 
of  ourselves  to  Him.     '  Give  me  the  portion  of  goods '  is  a  perilous  prayer, 
if  that  is  all.    Let  us  ever  put  first  what  our  Lord  has  taught  us :  '  When 
ye  pray,  say,  Our  Father  Which  art  in  Heaven  ; '  there  is  the  utterance  of 
my  dependence,  and  there  is  the  assurance  of  His  care  and  pity  and  guidance. 
Hallowed  be  Thy  Name — Make  Thy  glory  first  to  mo ;  dearest,  greate&t, 
best.     Thy  kingdom  come — not  first  my  interests  and  concerns,  but  first 
Thine,  Lord.      Thy  will  he  done — give  mo  in  all  to  find  room  for  Thyself, 
and  opportunity  for  Thy  service.     Then  givo  me  my  daily  bread,  and  for- 
give me  my  trespasses.     To  live  with  God  and  in  Cod  and  for  God  is  tlie 
only  deliverance  from  evil.     This  high  honour,  this  glorious  safety,  is  held 
forth  to  us.     He  shall  keep  thee  from  aU  evU :  He  shall  keep  thy  sovl. 


FROM    MONK    TO    GARIBALDIAN,    AND    FKOM    CATTTOLTC 
PRIEST   TO    EVANGELICAL    MINISTKK.* 

BY  THE  REV.  HENRY  J.  PIGGOTT.  B.A. 

The  little  book  which  bears  the  title  translated  above  is  a  landmark  of 
the  passage  of  tiifie.     Twenty-five  years  ago  the  compiler  of  the  present 
article,  then  resident  in  Milan,  received  a  letter  from  the  far  Abruzzi,  in 
which  a  young  monk,  fresh  from  the  wonderful  Garibaldian  campaign  of 
I8G0,  begged  for  advice  and  assistance  to  enable  him  to  join  the  ranks  of 
those  who  were  beginning  to  serve  his  country  with  better  weapons  than 
sword  and  musket,  in  contention  for  a  nobler  freedom  than  any  earthly 
charter  can  give.     The  writer  of  the  letter  was  Francesco  Sciarelli.     How 
the  application  was  received,  and  what  steps  followed  therefrom,  need  not 
be  told  in  these  introductory  remarks.     Enough  that  that  correspondence 
was  the  prelude  to  a  ministry  in  the  Gospel  which  has  given  a  fair  and  just 
renown  to  the  name  of  Francesco  Sciarelli,  not  in  Italian  Methodism  only, 
but  in  missionary  evangelism,  both  at  home  and  abroad.     And  now,  at 
the  expiration  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  service.  Signer  Sciarelli  has 
had  the  happy  thought  of  publishing  a  sort  of  '  silver  wedding '  memorial, 
in  the  form  of  a  fragment  of  autobiography  covering  especially  the  crisis 
of  his  transition  from  convent  and  altar  to  the  Evangelical  Pastorate. 
The  little  book  is  flushed  from  beginning  to  end  with  the  glow  of  the 
orator.     Some  of  its  digressions  and  apostrophes  are  perhaps  more  con- 
genial  to  Italian  than   to  English  taste.     The  narrative  is,  however, 

*  Frtmcesoo  Seuirelli :  Da  Jf\rate  a  Oaribaldino  eda  Sacerdot^  Cattolico  a  MinUtro 
Sr^mfelieo.    MemorU  Autohi/i^ajiehe,    Napoli:  IHpoffrafia  La  MendionoU.    1^"^^. 
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throughout  intereetiug ;  the  personal  reminiEcences  of  those  ebullient  t  imei^ 
in  which  the  disjointed  members  of  what  seemed  an  effete  people  came  out 
of  the  caldron  of  revolution  a  united  and  rejuvenated  nation,  have  the 
fascination  which  invests  all  stories  of  that  eventful  epoch. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  English  dress  to  Signer  Sciarelli's  animated 
and  sonorous  Italian ;  still  a  translation  of  the  principal  narrative  parts^ 
however  much  cooler  in  tone,  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  those  many 
readers  of  this  Magazine  who  are  personally  acquainted  with  tho  author, 
and  the  yet  larger  number  who  are  interested  in  the  religious  regeneration 
of  Italy.  All  that  it  will  henceforth  be  needful  for  the  translator  to  give 
of  his  own  will  be  a  brief  link  or  two  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  the 
extracts. 

After  specifying  the  place  and  date  of  his  birth,  Chieti,  17th  March| 
1837,  Signor  Sciarelli  thus  describes  his  childhood  and  early  youth,  with 
lively  side-pictures  of  the  historic  environment : 

My  name,  Francesco,  origicated  in  a  vow  made  by  my  parents  to  S. 
Francesco,  of  Paola,  prior  to  my  birth.  And  by  reason  of  this  same  vow, 
while  yet  an  infant,  I  was  clothed  in  a  small  monk's  frock,  and  carried  it 
more  than  a  year,  after  which  it  was  deposited  at  tho  foot  of  a  statue  of 
the  saint,  as  a  token. that  the  vow  had  been  fulfilled.  I  passed  my  in- 
fancy, like  other  children,  amidst  my  tojs  and  alternating  laughter  and 
tears.  While  yet  a  boy,  I  remember  seeing  the  Bourbon,  Ferdinand  IL, 
who  had  ascended  the  throne  in  1830  with  such  exultation  of  the  Liberals, 
and  who,  for  the  short  time  that  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  share  hif 
throne  with  that  angel  of  blessing  to  thousands,  the  wise  and  virtuous 
Maria  Christina  of  Savoy,  did  not  belie  the  hopes  that  had  greeted  his 
accession.  He  came  to  Chieti,  in  May,  1845,  together  with  his  second 
wife,  the  cruel  and  bigotted  Maria  Teresa  Isabella,  daughter  of  Charles, 
Archduke  of  Austria.  My  father  had  the  honour  of  conducting  me  to 
kiss  the  hand  of  the  king ;  and,  as  I  pressed  my  lips  on  that  hand  with 
affectionate  reverence,  little  could  I  know,  boy  of  eight  that  I  was,  how  it 
was  already  stained  with  the  blood  of  ^the  brothers  Bandiera,  and  of  seven 
other  generous  sons  of  Italy,  spilt  the  year  before ;  and  still  less  could  I 
suspect  the  vulgar  spirit,  mixture  of  despot  and  lazzarone,  of  gendarme 
and  Jesuit,  into  which  the  once  popular  monarch  was  fast  degenerating. 

One  evening,  in  the  following  year,  I  was  out  for  a  walk  with  my 
parents,  when  suddenly  all  the  bells  of  the  town  began  to  toll  funereally. 
Gregory  XYI.,  after  a  worldly  and  oppressive  Pontificate  of  fifteen 
years,  had  been  summoned  hefore  the  tribunal  of  €k)d.  His  suceeaBor 
was  Pius  IX.,  fdted  exuberantly,  when,  a  month  after  his  accession,  he 
proclaimed  an  amnesty  for  all  political  offences;  an  act  which  cained 
consolation  into  thousands  of  families,  and  was  greeted,  not  as  oblivion 
of  the  past  only,  but  even  more  as  prophecy  and  promise  of  a  new  ago. 
And,  in  fact,  the  new  Pontiff  did  more.  With  enlightened  policy,  he, 
bjr  the  inatitniion  of  the  so-called  ConmUa  of  State,  opened  the  way  to 
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EVfresentative  monarchy,  which  was  afterwards  definitely  proclaimed  by 
Uie  Gonstitutioiial  Statute  of  1848.  And  so  great  an  example  dragged  the 
tUuBc  sovereigns  of  Italy  in  its  wake.  It  seemed  as  if  from  that  very 
YatieaD,  whence,  for  ten  centuries,  darkness  had  spread  over  every  idea 
of  human  progress,  were  to  break  the  dawn  of  that  awakening  of  the 
ItaJiaa  people  which  had  been  hitherto  dimly  preparing  in  the  secret 
■Sitings  of  the'  sects,  and  the  fervid  fancies  of  the  poets.  All  hearts  were 
bssilng  fast  with  hope  and  exultation.  Everywhere  was  a  fraternising  of 
noble  with  plebeian,  of  rich  with  poor,  of  cleric  with  layman ;  everywhere 
embraces,  oaths  of  concord,  and  banners  and  songs  and  illuminatious  and 
rejmcings.  The  glorious  name  of  Italy  was  on  all  lips.  Mazzini  himself 
wrote  from  London :  *  The  uprising  of  Italy  under  the  .'^gis  of  a  religious 
idea,  under  a  standard  not  of  rights  but  of  duties,  would  place  her  in  the 
van  of  European  progress.'  Only  the  poet  Nicolini — he  who  on  the 
degenerate  stage  of  the  Italian  drama  had  resuscitated  the  great  and  in- 
dignant shade  of  Arnaldo  of  Brescia — went  wandering  in  those  dajs, 
decrepit  and  solitary,  up  and  down  the  streets  of  Florence,  muttering 
bitterly :  '  A  liberal  Pope !  a  liberal  Pope  I ' 

Of  all  these  sublime  enthusiasms  my  impressions  were  naturally  but 
ili|^t;  and  as  little  did  I  comprehend  the  tremendous  and  heart-breaking 
reaction  that  followed  with  such  frightful  precipitancy.  I  only  remember  the 
arrival  in  Chieti  of  General  Lanza,  who  declared  the  town  under  military 
law,  disarmed  the  National  Guard,  threw  into  prison  the  chief  Liberals, 
Ofdered  every  beard  and  moustache,  pointed  and  curled  in  Italian  fashion, 
to  be  shaved  ofif;  his  police  stopped  the  oilendcrs  in  the  streets,  drag- 
ging them  perforce  into  the  barbers'  shops;  and,  in  short,  made  im- 
placable war  on  every  patriot  and  every  patriotic  symbol,  even  on  felt  bats 
and  tricolour  handkerchiefs.  I  saw,  with  my  own  terrified  eyes,  my  father 
angrily  snap  in  sunder  his  National  Guard  cutlass,  and  tear  oil'  his  uniform ; 
while  a  couple  of  gendarmes,  entering  the  house  at  the  moment,  compelled 
him  to  have  his  pointed  beard  ignominiously  cut. 

I  was  very  early  sent  to  such  a  school  as  was  at  that  time  to  bo  found 
in  a  provincial  tov^n,  and  when  the  province  was  in  the  kingdom  of  tho 
Two  Sicilies,  where  public  instruction  was  a  monopoly  of  the  Jesuits  and 
their  adepts  among  the  clergy.  I  began  with  the  '  Holy  Cross,'  as  the 
Primer  was  then  called,  the  alphabet  being  always  preceded  by  the  sign  of 
the  Cross.  Then  followed  the  Book  of  the  Virgins — a  stupid  legendary  of 
the  acts  and  martyrdoms  of  fabulous  heroines,  illustrated  with  gawky 
figures  that  seemed  to  date  from  the  time  when  art  was  yet  in  swathing 
bands.  Later  my  father  sent  me  to  the  '  Koyal  College,'  as  a  day- 
pupiL  In  Chieti,  that  College  was  the  best  institution  existent  in  that 
time  of  protected  ignorance.  The  instruction  that  I  there  received  was 
indeed  but  a  meagre  affair — mechanical,  automatic  ;  adapted  to  form,  not 
men,  but  '  wound-up  clocks,'  to  quote  the  illustrous  Professor  de  Sanctis. 
Almost  the   only  study  was  Latin,  drilled  into  one  w\l\\  ti  tv^^vrvsl^c^^ 
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Grammar,  in  which  the  rules  were  all  given  in  doggerel  verse.  No 
contemporary  history,  no  natural  science,  no  living  languages,  save  a 
tincture  of  bad  Italian  badly  taught.  And  all  marching  to  the  sound  of 
blows,  not  given  by  the  cane  alone ;  there  was  a  long  flat  ruler,  inscribed 
with  the  words :  Accipe  /risellaa,  si  via  refrescare  maniuseuUf*  whosd 
vibrations  on  the  outstretched  palm  had  the  mellifluous  name  of  spalffuUB^ 
and  were  anything  but  *  refreshing.'  It  was  not  until  I  was  removed 
from  the  Eoyal  College  to  a  private  school  that  the  skeleton-like  education 
I  had  hitherto  received  began  to  cover  its  bare  bones  with  a  little 
wholesome  flesh  and  sinew. 

My  parents  were  very  religious,  not  escaping  altogether  the  prevalent 
infection  of  bigotry.  I  also  took  great  delight  in  the  multiform  practices 
of  worship,  especially  in  the  noisy  festivals  and  fantastic  mediaeval 
processions  of  the  time.  These  aesthetic  and  pictureeque  rites  of  Homan 
Catholicism,  which  press  into  their  service  the  arts  of  the  painter  and 
sculptor,  the  perfumes  of  incense,  and  even  the  music  of  the  theatre,  and 
appeal  so  strongly  to  the  senses  and  imagination,  have  an  easily- 
explicable  fascination  for  women  and  children,  and  produce  certain 
vague  emotions  which  it  is  a  sad,  though  common,  error  to  mbname 
*  religious.' 

To  appreciate  the  fact  next  recorded  in  the  Autobiography,  account 
must  be  taken  of  the  hot,  precocious  temperament  of  the  South.  Our 
susceptible  lad  of  fifteen  fell  in  love  with  a  Phyllis  of  more  than  twenty, 
and  his  'timorous  advances'  being  treated  with  the  'contempt  they 
merited,'  his  heart,  of  course,  congealed  to  marble,  and  he  took  the 
desperate  resolution  of  turning  monk.  His  parents  seem  to  have  acted 
like  people  at  once  sensible  and  pious.  For  a  year  they  resisted,  mistrust- 
ing so  juvenile  an  election ;  then,  '  thinking  that  God  might  really  have 
called  me  to  the  service  of  the  cloister,  they  decided  to  offer  no  further 
opposition  to  my  vocatioti,'  In  1853  the  young  lad  donned  the  dark- 
brown  serge  of  the  Minorites  of  St.  Francis.  One  episode  of  the  eventful 
day  is  not  without  interest,  at  least  for  the  Methodist  Church  of  Italy. 

*  I  had  a  friend  of  my  own  age  who  wept  desperately  at  not  being  able 
to  assume  with  me  the  cowl  of  the  monk.  But  if  God,  in  His  goodness,  did 
not  permit  him  to  follow  me  then  on  that  path  of  temble  trial.  He  did 
permit  him  to  follow  me,  when,  years  afterwards,  I  was  graciously  called  to 
the  Ministry  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  That  youth  was  my  present 
colleague,  and  life-long  friend,  Michele  di  Pretoro.' 

To  pass  the  year  of  his  novitiate,  the  young  Franciscan  was  iSent  to 
Assisi,  the  primitive  cradle  of  the  Order,  and  still  world-famous  for  those 
marvels  of  art,  the  Convent  and  Basilica  of  its  Founder.  Here  are  some 
reminiscences  of  that  year  of  preparation  for  the  living  grave  of  the 
cloister  : 


♦Po^-Latiu,  which  I  presume  may  be   translated:    Accejpi  a  little  nibbing  to 
refresA  ^our  little  hands. 
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be  fnndamental  maxim  of  the  90vitiate  is,  in  substance,  to  redaoe  the 
iee.  The  noyice  is  subjected,  as  regards  the  spirit,  to  the  same  sort  of 
ceatioeehip  as  that  through  which  the  children  of  mountebanks  and 
frd&ncers  have  to  pass,  as  regards  the  body.  Just  as  the  latter,  to  render 
m  supple  and  elastic,  and  capable  of  leaps  and  contortions  impossible  to 

>  human  body  in  normal  conditions,  are  stretched  and  twisted,  bound 
ih  Hgaments,  and  deformed  in  limb  and  organism ;  thus,  and  not  other- 
se,  is  the  poor  novice  treated,  spiritually  and  morally,  till  he  issue  from 
;  training,  a  useless  and  insidious  parasite  of  Society. 

Caught  in  the  meshes  of  such  a  system,  I  soon  fell  a  prey  to  asceticism, 
d  would  often  pass  the  entire  night,  in  the  silence  of  my  cell,  prajdng 
d  weeping  before  a  beautiful  image  of  the  Virgin.  I  loved  that  image, 
.d  surrounded  it  with  flowers  and  lights.  I  loved  the  Madonna  repre- 
tited  in  the  image,  but  above  the  Madonna  I  loved  the  beautiful  effigy  ; 
r  it  touched  the  tender  chords  of  memory,  as  did  another  episode  of  my 
rrituite.  It  was  the  custom  then,  in  Assist,  to  carry  the  dead  into  the 
lurch  on  an  uncovered  bier.  One  day  into  our  Basilica  of  St.  Francis 
m  brought,  in  this  manner,  the  corpse  of  a  fair  young  girl.  The  pallid, 
autiful  face,  the  black  tresses  falling  over  the  snow-white  vest,  the 
jrland  of  flowers  with  which  loving  hands  had  crowned  the  gentle  head, 
ached  me  so  deeply  that  I  could  not  refrain  from  tears.  But  the  master 
the  novices,  who  was  muttering  impassively  the  De  Profandis,  perceiving 
J  emotion,  darted  at  me  a  scowling  look,  as  if  to  say  :  '  What,  not  yet 
lad  to  the  world  ! '  How  often,  during  that  year,  whilst  kneeling  before 
le  sepulchre  of  St.  Francis,  and  thinking  of  him,  how  he  had  turned  his 
ick  disdainfully  on  the  society  of  the  great,  the  powerful  and  the  happy, 

>  mix  with  the  crowd  of  Christ's  little  ones,  and  carry  to  the  poor,  the 
ofortunate  and  the  oppressed,  both  his  own  human  tears  and  tlie  ineffable 
insolations  of  the  Divine  love,  did  I  solemnly  vow  to  imitate  the  sanctity 
nd  charity  of  that  extraordinary  man  !  And  hof7  quickly,  like  the  false 
erotee,  who,  with  rosary  in  hand  and  litany  on  lip,  breaks  out  in  bias- 
liemy  for  some  small  annoyance,  did  I  turn  the  heel  on  my  vows  and 
esolutions !  What  seemed  to  me  holy  purpoies  were  but  fireflies  of 
bare,  fitful  flashes,  lost  the  next  moment  in  the  darkness.  0  !  how  little 
onfidence  is  to  be  placed  in  those  ardours  of  spirit  which  do  not  emanate 
rem  a  true  faith  iu  Christ ! 

My  conscience  recognised  its  ideal  in  the  commandments  of  God ;  I 
XHksumed  myself  in  vain  eflbrts  to  incarnate  that  ideal  in  my  life  ;  but 
ihe  result  was  an  ever  more  disconsolate  conviction  of  my  impotence  and 
dnfulness.  At  one  time  my  favourite  reading  was  in  those  portions  of 
the  Bible  to  be  foimd  here  and  there  in  the  Breviary ;  meagre  as  they 
aie,  they  gave  me  a  taste  and  longing  for  the  sacred  Book.  One  December 
evening,  whilst  waiting  the  call  to  supper,  I  had  set  myself  to  learn  by 
heart  those  stupendous  verses  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  which  are  set 
w  precious  genw  in  the  ofSce  of  Advent,    Suddenly  the  'M.eubtet  oi  \\k^ 
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Novices,  after  prying  for  a  moment,  according  to  costomy  through  the  eye- 
hole of  the  door,  stepped  into  my  cell  to  see  what  it  could  be  that  I  was 
80  diligently  studying.  Having  satisfied  his  curiosity :  *  Leave  off ! '  said 
he,  *  leave  off,  committing  to  memory  those  verses ;  study  instead  the  Ktde  of 
St.  Francisj  and  the  Constitutions  of  the  Order.'  Mortified  and  astonished, 
I  closed  my  Breviary.  The  Eide  of  St,  Francis  I  did  indeod  study,  and 
mastered  it  well ;  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  ConstittUions  would  never 
enter  my  head,  in  spite  of  all  the  worrying  insistence  of  the  master. 

At  length  came  the  great  and  anxious  day  when  the  hundred  and  more 
Fathers  of  the  Convent  met  to  decide  whether  I  were  worthy  or  not  of 
being  definitely  enrolled  in  the  Order.  After  the  customary  ritual,  in  the 
course  of  which  I  had  to  make  my  request  for  admission  kneeling  humbly 
in  tho  midst  of  the  Kefectory,  I  withdrew  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Novitiate, 
and  there  right  heartily  did  I  beseech  the  Madonna  and  St.  Francis  that 
the  coveted  *  grace  *  might  be  accorded  me.  And  accorded  me  it  was ; 
notwithstanding  certain  misgivings  expressed  by  the  Master  of  the  Novice3 
as  to  my  want  of  '  flexibility '  and  '  submissiveness.'  Long  experience  in 
his  office  had  gi^en  the  old  ascetic  no  ordinary  astuteness  in  the  discern- 
ment of  character,  and  he  would  seem  to  have  had  already  a  presentiment 
that  mine  was  not  the  stuff  that  goes  to  the  making  of  a  monk.  The 
following  day,  after  confession  and  communion,  with  the  best  resolutions  in 
my  heart,  I  made  my  solemn  profession  before  the  Guardian  of  the  Convent, 
binding  myself  by  the  threefold  vow  of  obedience,  poverty,  and  chastity. 
I  was  but  seventeen  years  and  a-half  old. 

Our  young  Franciscan  is  now  a  full-fledged  monk,  but  not  yet  a  priest. 
Three  years  of  study  have  to  be  gone  through.  Uumanity  and  rhetoric 
are  studied  at  Loreto,  i)liilosophy  and  theology  at  Aquila.  During  the  last 
year  the  scales  begin  to  fall  from  his  eyes.  Two  '  liberal '  professors  are 
his  '  Ananias.'  The  first  enthusiastic  sense  of  '  vocation '  grows  chill. 
His  vows  become  bonds.  The  horrible  thought  that  he  has  made  an 
irretrievable  false  step — wrecking  bis  life  at  the  outset — forces  itself  upon 
him.  At  twenty  he  feels  that  for  him  there  is  no  future  j  he  has  im- 
prisoned himself  for  life.  *I  grew  desperate.  I  searched  my  soul  in 
vain  for  a  hope,  an  illusion,  a  dream.  No  gay  hues  flung  by  hope  through 
the  coloured  glass  of  the  future  lighted  up  the  gloom  of  my  present.  0, 
dajs  of  unspeakable  anguish  !  Like  the  thirsty  wanderer  in  the  desert, 
like  the  famished  traveller  on  the  steppes,  like  the  shipwrecked  mariner  in 
the  tempest,  I  cried  to  Thee,  O  God  !  * 

The  great  events  transpiring  outside  added  intensity  to  these  throes  and 
struggles  of  the  poor  cloistered  soul.  All  Italy  was  in  ferment.  The  first 
act  of  her  rapid  revolutionary  drama  was  begun  and  closed,  and  the  second 
was  opening.  In  1856,  at  the  Congress  of  Paris,  the  great  Cavour  had 
compelled  the  assembled  diplomatists  of  Europe  to  listen  to  his  exposition 
oi  tihe  wrongs  and  claims  of  the  Italian  people,  forcing  thus  from  them 
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the  tacit  admiflsion  that  such  a  people  existed,  that  Italy  was  not  a  mere 
'  geographical  expression.'  In  1859  Louis  Napoleon  descended  into  the 
plaiiie  of  Lombardy,  and  after  a  brief  bnt  bloody  struggle,  the  allied  armies 
of  France  and  Piedmont  had  driven  Austria  behind  the  Mincio.  Then,  in 
ilie  same  year,  in  a  tide  of  popular  enthusiasm,  before  which  diplomacy 
stood  protesting  but  helpless,  Parma,  Modena,  Tuscany,  and  the  Homagna 
surged  over  their  artificial  dividing-lines  and  coalesced  into  one  Italian 
nation  under  the  constitutional  sceptre  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  All  this 
took  place  while  the  young  monk  was  beating  his  cut  wings  against  the 
walls  of  his  convent-prison ;  nor  could  those  walls  keep  the  boom  of  the 
strife,  and  the  shouts  of  the  triumph  from  reaching  his  ears. 

Still,  as  yet^  either  courage  or  opportunity  failed  him.  His  studies  were 
got  through,  and  even  new  bonds  assumed.  In  January,  1860,  he  was 
ordained  priest,  and  in  February,  in  his  native  town,  celebrated  his  first 
Mass.  *  It  was  Septuagesima  Sunday;  the  Mass  was,  therefore,  chanted 
without  the  Gloria,  and  with  violet-hued  vestments.  And  without  glory 
and  without  joy  was  for  me  the  solemnity,  though  by  my  good  father  and 
mother,  poor  dear  souls,  eagerly  and  anxiously  looked  forward  to.' 

Any  minister  of  Christ  without  vocation  is  a  sorry  object.  But  the 
system  of  Rome,  which  gives  to  tho  priest,  as  such,  a  monopoly  of  the 
saving  virtue  of  the  Sacraments,  and  so  of  Christ  Himself,  converts  a 
priest  without  vocation  into  the  most  absurd  and  gigantic  of  contradictions. 
He  is  the  only  efficacious  channel  of  all  grace,  though  himself  but  a 
grace-less  intruder.  Incidents  must  be  ever  taking  place  [^in  the  official 
duties  of  such  a  priest  which  are  the  reduciio  ad  absurdum  of  his  pre- 
tensions. Signer  Sciarelli  narrates  frankly  one  or  two  such  as  occurring 
to  himself  during  the  few  months  of  his  own  perfunctory  ministry : 

*  One  morning  in  Chieti,  in  the  Church  of  the  Madonna,  after  donning 
the  sacred  vestments  for  the  celebration  of  the  Mass,  I  discovered  that  I 
had  forgotten  my  spectacles,  and,  without  them,  I  could  not  read  the 
Missal.     What  was  to  be  done  f    All  was  ready,  the  congregation  waiting ; 
there  was  no  help  for  it  but  to  do  my  best  with  my  unaided  eyesight. 
But  in  vain  I  made  every  effi:)rt  to  decipher  the  words ;  I  was  compelled 
to  resort  to  memory.     And  what  a  hash  I  made !     Confusion  unutterable, 
especially  in  the  Canon.     Meanwhile,  the  wafer  had  fallen  from  the  altar, 
and  I,  unaware  of  its  absence,  continued  to  make  signs  of  the  croFS  over 
the  empty  receptacle.     Fortunately  it  had  not  yet  been  consecrated,  or  what 
ceremonies  of  purification  would  have  been  necessary  1    On  another  occa- 
sion, a  devout  peasant  begged  me  to  bless  a  cow  of  his  that  was  dangerously 
diseased,  by  reciting  over  it  the  prayers  of  St.  Anthony,  the  patron  saint 
of   domestic   animals.      Little  expert  in  the  ritual,  I  turned  over  its 
leaves  in  vain  to  find  those  particular  prayers ;  but,  nothing  daunted,  I 
recited  instead  those  prescribed  for  the  blessing  of  lustral  water.      For* 
tnnately,  the  cow  recovered;  certainly  not  through  the  intervention  of  St. 
Anthony,  though  the  poor  countryman  came  afterwardaU)  l\i«ixkm<^)m>(!ki 
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tears  and  profuse  hand-kissing,  and  to  offer  a  liberal  alms  for  a  Mass  to 
be  said  in  honour  of  the  miracle-working  saint  1 ' 

Bj-and-by  the  advancing  tide  beat  so  loudly  at  the  very  door  of  the 
convent,  that  neither  vow  nor  anathema  could  keep  it  longer  closed.  On 
the  16th  of  May,  Garibaldi  disembarked  with  his  historic  'Thousand '  at 
Marsala.  The  touch  of  his  foot  on  the  shore  of  Sicily  was  the  spark  that 
fired  the  mine.  Throughout  the  realm  of  the  Bourbon,  on  island  and 
mainland,  city-gates  flew  open,  hostile  armies  were  scattered,  the  peasant 
seized  his  scythe,  the  burgher  his  fowling-piece ;  the  little  band  of  heroes 
was  soon  at  the  head  of  an  uprisen  people.  On  the  7th  of  September, 
two  days  after  the  flight  of  the  king,  with  royalist  guns  and  garrisons  still 
in  the  forts  and  on  the  ramparts,  Garibaldi,  with  half-a-score  of  his  ofScers 
drove  into  Naples  in  a  private  carriage.  What  convent-bars  could  hold 
before  such  news  as  this ! 

'  When  this  little  less  than  miraculous  event  took  place — the  capture 
by  a  single  man,  unarmed,  of  a  capital  with  half  a  million  inhabitants — I 
was  back  again  in  Loreto  studying  theology,  but  with  my  mind  far  less 
intent  on  dogmas  of  faith  than  on  the  orders  which  emanated  from  the 
Italian  National  Society  of  Turin,  placed  in  communication,  through  the 
Secret  Committee  of  Naples,  with  all  insurrectionary  circles  from  the 
Abruzzi  to  the  extremity  of  Calabria.  At  the  joyful  announcement  of  the 
entry  of  Garibaldi  into  Naples,  the  whole  town  broke  out  into  a  loud 
patriotic  demonstration.  A  band  of  my  friends,  and  myself  with  them, 
tore  down  the  Bourbon  arms,  drove  out  the  Bourbon  magistrate  (he  was 
my  father's  brother,  and  not  a  hair  of  his  head  was  touched),  and  then 
rushed  into  the  church  of  my  own  convent  to  chant  the  Te  Deum  and  get 
the  good  Abate,  our  first  ecclesiastical  dignity,  to  bless  the  national  flag. 
This  he  did,  nothing  loth,  and  it  was  my  privilege  to  serve  at  the  altar  as 
Deacon  during  the  ceremony.  And  in  days  like  these,  what  persuasion 
could  have  induced  me  to  remain  idle  in  the  convent  ?  On  the  night  of 
the  18th,  all  unawares  to  the  monks,  I  left  Loreto,  and  three  days  after 
was  at  Naples.  The  city  was  in  the  first  intoxication  of  its  newly-won 
liberty ;  all  sordid  interests,  all  base  rivalries^  were  for  the  moment  for- 
gotten; wi^es  were  crying  to  their  husbands,  mothers  to  their  children : 
**  To  arms !  To  arms  I ''  And  I  ?  In  my  ears  were  running  continually  the 
words  spoken  by  Garibaldi  on  landing  at  Marsala :  ''  The  man  Uiat  does 
not  arm  is  either  a  coward  or  a  traitor  1 "  What  could  I  do  but  exchange 
my  brown  monk's  frock  for  the  red  shirt  of  the  volunteers  ?  Laying  aside 
chalioe,  missal,  and  breviary,  I  shouldered  my  musket,  enrolling  myself  in 
the  Legion  of  Ecclesiastics,  under  the  command  of  the  Sicilian  priest, 
Paolo  Sardo.  Of  that  Legion,  Garibaldi,  in  his  proclamation  to  the  Nea- 
politans on  the  10th  of  September,  had  said  :  '^  The  worthy  monks  and 
the  generous  priests,  we  have  seen  them,  in  the  van  of  our  soldiers,  brave 
the  thickest  perils  of  the  battle-field."  One  of  the  *'  generous  priests  "  thus 
referred  to  was  my  present  colleague  in  the  Methodist  ministry,  the  Bev. 
Guiseppe  Moreno  T" 
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Sf>aoe  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  the  red-shirted  monk  through  the 
incidente  of  hia  brief  but  stirring  campaign.     He  was  at  the  battle  round 
Caaerta,  in  which  thirty  thousand  of  the  ex-king's  best  troops,  under  the 
eyes  of  Francis  himself,  were  routed  by  eighteen  thousand  of  Garibaldi's 
'  ragged  braves.'    He  took  part  in  the  night-march  that  followed  immedi. 
ately  upon    the    day-long    wrestle,  and  issued  in  the  capture  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  prisoners.     He  records  his  emotions  when  his  com- 
panion in  the  march,  a  lad  of  eighteen,  *gay,  handsome  and  strong,  with 
eyes  of  Sicilian  fire,'  rolled  over  at  his  feet  with  a  bullet  in  his  temples. 
He  was  of  the  detachment  that  accompanied  Garibaldi  to  Teano,  hard 
by  which  place  took  place  the  memorable  meeting — one  of  the  scenic  pictures 
of  history — between  King  Victor  Emmanuel   and  the  chivalrous  Free- 
Lance  who  came  to  lay  at  his  feet  the  richest  realm  of  Italy.    '  Perceiving 
the  Dictator,  Victor  Emmanuel  clapped  the  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  rode 
forward  at  a  gallop ;  Garibaldi  did  the  same.     When  they  were  within 
about  ten  paces  of  each  other,  the  officers  in  the  suite  of  both  raised 
fiimoltaneously  the  cry  :  "  Viva  Victor  Emmanuel ! "  Then  Garibaldi  moved 
forward  a  step,  uncovered,  and  in  tones  of  deep  emotion  exclaimed  :  "  Hail 
to  the  King  of  Italy !  "  Victor  Emmanuel,  raising  one  hand  to  his  helmet, 
Btretched  out  the  other  to  the  Dictator,  saying  simply,  but  with  equal 
emotion  :  "  Thanks !  "  And  for  a  few  moments  they  stood  still  with  right 
hands  grasped.    What  eloquence,  what  history  in  that  clasp  of  hands  1  That 
it  was,  more  than  the  Plebiscite,  which  added  the  reign  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
to  the  crosm  of  the  Savoyard  King.     Fifteen  days  afterwards  Garibaldi 
retomed  to  his  hermit-rock  of  Caprera,  carrying  with  him  two  sacks  of 
beans,  a  barrel  of  salt-fish,  and  a  few  shrubs  to  render  less  bare  his  little 

sea-girt  farm  I ' 

(To  be  concltuied.) 


GEORGE  BORROW,  AND  HIS  BOOKS. 

BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  TELFORD,    B.A. 
(^Concluded from pa^e  693.) 

FaoM  Santiago  Borrow  pushed  south  to  Vigo.  Then  he  visited  the  region 
roand  Cape  Finisterre.  It  is  one  of  the  boldest  coasts  in  the  world,  con- 
sisting of  a  granite  wall  of  savage  mountains,  serrated  at  the  top,  and  with 
bays  and  firths  sufficiently  capacious  to  shelter  the  grandest  navy  of  the 
world.  The  people  were  '  a  flock  of  drunkards.'  Borrow  was  arrested  on 
suspicion  of  being  Don  Carlos,  and  would  have  fared  badly  had  not  an  old 
fisherman  who  knew  the  English  of  two  words — knife  and  fork — pro- 
nounced, on  the  strength  of  them,  that  the  prisoner  was  an  Englishman. 

In  the  mountainous  province  of  the  Asturias,  Borrow  had  some  rough 
travelling.  He  was  well  repaid,  however.  One  stormy  night  he  was 
seated  in  his  room  at  the  posada  of  Oviedo,  when  the  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  nine  tall  men  marched  in,  marshalled  by  a  little  hunchbacked 
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personage.  They  wore  long  Spanish  cloaks,  but  Borrow  saw  at  a  glance 
that  they  were  gentlemen.  They  ranged  themselves  in  a  row  befoi*e  the 
table  at  which  the  Englishman  was  writing,  and  simultaneously  flung  back 
their  cloaks.  Each  held  a  book  in  his  hand,  which  was  familiar  enough  to 
Sorrow's  eyes.  The  hunchback  advanced  towards  him,  and  asked :  *  Senor 
Oavalier,  was  it  you  who  brought  this  book  to  the  Asturias  ? '  Borrow  felt 
convinced  that  he  was  about  to  be  taken  into  custody,  but  he  rose  from  his 
seat  and  answered  :  '  It  certainly  was  I,  and  it  is  my  glory  to  have  done 
so ;  the  book  is  the  New  Testament  of  God ;  I  wish  it  was  in  my  power  to 
bring  a  million.'  ^  I  heartily  wish  so,  too  1 '  was  the  unexpected  response. 
The  strangers  had  just  purchased  the  books  at  the  shop  where  Borrow  left 
them  for  sale^  and  hoped  that  he  would  be  tMe  to  supply  them  with  the 
Old  Testament  also.  After  half-an-hour's  pleasant  talk  about  his  travels 
and  plans,  the  party  left,  assuring  him  that  he  would  find  the  Asturias 
the  best  ground  in  the  Peninsula  for  his  labours. 

From  Santander,  where  he  learned  to  his  great  grief  that  the  two 
hundred  Testaments  which  were  to  have  been  sent  on  from  the  capital  had 
not  arrived.  Borrow  rode  back  to  Madrid.  He  was  suffering  severely  from 
dysentery  and  ophthalmia,  and  could  procure  no  proper  medical  aid.  The 
three  hundred  miles'  ride  was  the  most  dangerous  of  the  whole  expedition. 
Parties  of  armed  Carlists  were  roving  the  country,  ready  for  any  outrage. 
At  the  mouth  of  one  horrible  pass  the  two  travellers  met  a  man  whose  face 
was  covered  with  blood.  He  implored  them  to  turn  back,  as  he  had  just 
been  robbed  of  his  mule  and  all  that  he  possessed,  and  had  barely  escaped 
with  his  life.  Borrow  was  so  weary  and  unwell  that  he  was  almost  des- 
perate. He  pushed  forward  despite  all  warnings.  The  night  was  pitch 
dark.  Tboy  had  to  trust  to  the  instinct  of  their  horses,  who  moved  on  with 
their  heads  close  to  the  ground.  Every  moment  Borrow  e2[pected  to  feel 
a  knife  at  his  throat.  After  three  quarters  of  an  hour  of  painful  anxiety, 
they  found  themselves  safely  in  the  posada  of  Onas.  They  were  soon  back 
again  in  Madrid. 

The  sales  of  the  New  Testament  there  had  been  very  insignificant. 
Borrow's  friends  of  the  Liberal  party  were  now  in  disgrace.  He  could  hope 
for  nothing  from  those  in  power.  He  therefore  resolved  to  open  a  shop  for 
the  sale  of  the  Word  of  God,  on  which  he  put  the  name  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  He  himself  set  out  for  Toledo,  with  his  faithful 
body-servant.  He  expected  some  difficulty  in  meeting  with  a  friendly 
bookseller  in  a  place  were  canons,  priests  and  ex- friars  abounded ;  but  the 
principal  man  in  the  trade  received  him  with  delight.  As  Borrow  stepped 
into  his  commodious  shop,  a  stout,  athletic  man  came  forward,  dressed  in  a 
kind  of  cavalry  uniform,  with  a  helmet  on  his  head,  and  an  immense  sabre 
in  his  hand.  This  was  the  bookseller,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  national 
cavalry.  He  had  just  been  occupied  in  hunting  down  the  Carlists  and 
thieves  of  the  neighb<fturhood.  They  had  killed  three  of  them,  and  brought 
in  several  prisoners.     ^  Who  cares  for  the  cowardly  priests  ? '  he  said. 
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On  his  return  to  Madrid,  Borrow  almost  covered  the  sides  of  the  streets 
with  three  thousand  advertisements  printed  on  coloured  paper.  Soon  every 
one  in  Madrid  had  heard  of  his  dep6t.  Tet  with  all  his  exertions  the  sales 
in  the  first  month  barely  amounted  to  one  hundred  copies.  Borrow  took 
advantage  of  a  brief  interval  of  quiet  to  print  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  in 
the  language  of  the  Spanish  gipsies,  and  also  of  the  Basques.  In  the 
middle  of  January,  1838,  his  sales  of  the  New  Testament  were  peremptorily 
stepped.  This  was  due  to  the  intervention  of  the  priests.  They  had 
previously  endeavoured  to  act  on  Barrow's  fears.  A  notorious  ruffian  of 
Madrid  came  up  to  him  one  night  in  a  dark  street,  with  the  threat  that 
unless  he  discontinued  selling  his  Jewish  books  he  should  have  a  knife 
'  nailed  in  his  heart.'  Borrow  simply  told  him  to  go  home,  say  his  prayers, 
and  tell  his  employers  that  he  pitied  them.  The  man  turned  away  with 
an  oath.  The  prime  minister  Ofalia,  who  had  the  soul  of  a  mouse,  diwst 
not  befriend  the  Englishman ;  though,  when  Sir  George  Yilliers  presented 
to  him  an  account  of  the  Bible  Society  which  Borrow  had  drawn  up,  he 
said :  •  What  a  pity  that  this  is  a  Protestant  Society,  and  that  all  its 
members  are  not  Catholics ! '  Borrow  was  just  about  to  publish  his  gipsy 
Gospel.  The  fame  of  the  book  had  spread  like  wildfire  through  Madrid, 
and  every  one  was  passionately  eager  to  procure  a  copy.  As  Count  Ofalia 
wished  to  have  the  book.  Borrow  himself  went  to  the  palace  with  a  handsome 
presentation-copy.  But  his  hopes  of  securing  the  minister's  countenance 
for  his  Bible  work  was  disappointed.  Ofalia  received  him  very  kindly,  but, 
throughout  the  interview,  seemed  in  dread  lest  his  words  should  be  over- 
heard by  spies. 

Borrow  found  that  he  could  have  disposed  of  the  whole  of  the  gipsy 
Gospel  in  a  fortnight.     The  priests,  however,  were  soon  in  arms.     Thirty 
copies  of  the  book  found  at  the  depAt  were  seized,  and  further  sales  for- 
bidden.    The  confiscated  copies  were  in  such  demand,  that  the  officers  sold 
them  at  a  high  price,  and  thus  unwittingly  acted  as  agents  of  the  Society. 
Borrow  strictly  obeyed  the  order  prohibiting  his  sales.  Yet  in  May  he  was 
arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.     He  was  not  half  sorry  at  this  new 
adventure,  for  he  had  often  wished  to  visit  the  prisoners,  to  preach  to  them 
and   to   study  the  robber  language,   but   had   been  refused  admission. 
Immediately  on  his  arrest,  bis  faithful  Basque  servant  rushed  off  to  the 
British   Embassy.      When  his  friend,  Mr.  Southern,  arrived,  he  found 
Sorrow's   landlady,  Maria   Diaz,  there   with   a  store   of  furniture  and 
provisions.     He  was  delighted  to  find  that  Borrow  was  of  good  courage. 
*  They  have  put  me  in  prison  for  their  pleasure,'  he  said, '  and  I  intend  to 
remain  here  for  my  own.'    It  was  a  splendid  opportunity,  Mr.  Southern 
saw,  to  teach  the  haughty  Spaniards  a  much-needed  lesson  about  the  rights 
of  Englishmen. 

For  three  weeks  Borrow  thus  studied  robber  life  and  lingo.  Then  the 
Government  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  incarcerated  unjustly,  offered 
to  dismifls  the  official  through  whose  information  he  had  been  arrested,  and 
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to  pay  all  his  expenses.  Borrow  came  off  with  flying  colours.  Unfor- 
tunately his  brave  Basque  servant  succumbed  to  the  prison  fever. 
Antonio,  the  Greek,  who  had  left  Borrow's  service  soon  after  their  return 
from  the  north,  came  back.  He  was  just  in  time  to  All  the  place.  Despite 
his  imprisonment,  Borrow  now  determined  to  carry  the  New  Testament 
to  every  village  in  Spain  which  he  could  enter. 

He  began  his  new  campaign  at  Villa  Seca,  a  village  lying  between 
Madrid  and  Toledo.  Borrow  and  his  servant  visited  the  surrounding 
places  with  encouraging  results,  but  their  host,  Juan  Lopez,  was  even  more 
successful.  On  one  expedition  he  disposed  of  his  whole  stock  of  twenty 
Testaments  at  the  village  of*  Vargas.  Eight  poor  harvest-men,  who  were 
refreshing  themselves  at  the  door  of  a  wine-house,  each  purchased  a  copy. 
The  village  schoolmaster,  who  complained  bitterly  of  the  dearth  of  religious 
books,  secured  the  other  twelve  for  bis  scholars.  Lopez  had  to  promise  to 
go  again  with  a  fresh  supply  in  a  few  days.  The  schoolmaster  at  Villa 
Seca  also  purchased  a  doeen,  saying :  '  Blessed  be  God !  *  when  he  heard  the 
low  price  at  which  he  was  to  secure  such  treasures.  It  was  a  touching 
sight  to  watch  a  poor  peasant  aged  eigbty-four  reading  aloud  the  second 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew.  A  man  was  kept  employed  in  bringing  cargoes  of 
Testaments  from  Madrid,  which  were  all  disposed  of  in  the  villages  of  the 
Sagra.  Borrow  heard  at  last  that  his  work  was  well-known  at  Toledo, 
where  it  was  causing  much  alarm.  He  therefore  deemed  it  prudent  to 
return  to  Madrid. 

Borrow  now  prepared  for  a  Bible  tour  in  La  Mancha.  Lopez  had  cast 
in  his  lot  with  them.  They  journeyed  south,  selling  twenty  Testaments  in 
almost  every  village.  When  they  reached  Aranjuez  they  visited  every 
house.  Eighty  copies  were  sold,  most  of  them  to  the  poor.  Borrow  was 
often  cheered  by  seeing  a  group  in  the  streets  or  woods  of  the  city  listen- 
ing to  some  one  reading  aloud  the  Word  of  Life.  The  work  went  on  amid 
all  the  horrors  of  a  Carlist  raid,  with  no  little  success.  Lopez  was  cast  into 
prison,  but  Borrow  procured  his  release.  A  severe  fever  now  prostrated 
the  zealous  agent  of  the  Bible  Society.  He  was  thus  compelled  to  return 
to  Madrid,  and  then  to  seek  rest  and  change  in  England. 

Two  or  three  months  later  he  landed  in  Cadiz  on  his  third  visit  to  Spain. 
It  was  the  last  day  of  1838.  Borrow  and  his  servant  Antonio,  with 
an  assistant  called  Victoriano  Lopez,  whom  Lopez  sent,  in  one  fortnight 
disposed  of  two  hundred  Testaments  in  the  villages  around  Madrid.  Poor 
Victoriano  was  thrown  into  prisoii,'  but  Borrow  heard  the  news,  and  sent 
Antonio,  who  was  soon  able  to  secure  his  freedom.  Eight  colporteurs 
were  now  employed  in  Madrid.  They  sold  six  hundred  copies  in  a  fort- 
night. In  the  Calle  Montera,  where  the  richest  shopkeepers  lived,  and  in 
the  Puerto  del  Sol,  each  house  was  supplied  with  a  Testament.  In  some 
houses  every  person — man  and  child — was  supplied  with  a  copy.  There 
were  soon  thirteen  hundred  New  Testaments  in  daily  use  at  Madrid.  Un- 
bound  BibloB  sent  from  Barcelona  were  ^\d  mox^i  q^cVlVj  t^oAxi  the  binder 
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could  get  them  ready.  Some  of  the  best  houfles  in  the  capital  bought  them. 
It  ia  pleasant  to  record  that  every  person  in  the  family  of  one  marquis  had 
a  Bible  and  a  Testament.  The  diaplain  had  recommended  the  book.  One 
of  Borrow's  most  zealous  helpers  was  an  ecclesiastic,  who  always  carried 
a  copy  under  his  gown,  and  offered  it  to  the  first  person  he  thought  likely 
to  purchase.  It  seemed  as  if  a  religious  reformation  had  begun.  In  two 
churches  the  New  Testament  was  regularly  explained  to  about  twenty 
children  by  the  curates. 

By  the  middle  of  April,  Borrow  felt  that  he  had  sold  as  many  books  as 
he  could  spare  for  Madrid.  All  the  Bibles  were  disposed  of,  yet  there  was 
rtill  a  great  demand.  One  thousand  Testaments  were  left.  Borrow  now 
set  out  for  Seville,  where  little  work  had  been  done.  Here  two  hundred 
copies  were  soon  sold.  He  now  sailed  for  Barbary.  After  lauding  at 
Gibraltar  he  crossed  to  Taogier,  where  the  curtain  falls  on  the  last  chapter 
of  The  Bible  in  Spain.  The  preface  to  that  deb'ghtf  ul  volume  pays  a  warm 
tribute  to  our  two  missionaries  (Messrs.  Bule  and  Lyon),  who,  during 
one  entire  year,  preached  evangelical  truth  in  a  church  at  Cadiz.  '  So  much 
aoooess  attended  the  efforts  of  these  last  two  brave  disciples  of  the  immortal 
Wesley,  that  there  is  every  reason  for  supposing  that,  had  they  not  been 
sOenced,  and  eventuaUy  banished  from  the  country,  by  the  pseudo-liberal 
faction  of  the  Moderados,  not  only  Cadiz,  but  the  greater  part  of  Andalusia, 
would  by  this  time  have  confessed  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and 
have  disctfurded  for  ever  the  last  relics  of  Popish  superstition.'  Thus  Borrow 
wrote  in  November,  1842. 

Borrow  returned  from  Tangier  in  September,  1839,  to  Seville,  where  he 

worked  steadily  at  his  book  on  T/ts  Gipsies  in  Spain,     During  the  last  six 

months  of  his  stay  there,  Mrs.  Clarke,  of  Oulton  Hall,  was  with  him. 

They  came  home  in  1840,  and  were  married  immediately.    The  purchase 

of  tiie  little  estate  at  Oulton  was  completed  with  the  proceeds  from  the 

flale  of  Sorrow's  books.     From  the  description  in  the  opening  chapter  of 

Wild  Wales^  it  is  evident  that  Borrow  found  just  the  wife  he  needed.     '  She 

is  a  perfect  paragon  of  wives ;  can  make  puddings  and  sweets,  and  treacle- 

poaset,  and  is  the  best  woman  of  business  in  East  Anglia.' 

It  was  at  Oulton  that  Borrow  became  famous  as  an  author.  His 
Gipsies  in  Spain,  published  in  1841,  was  largely  written  in  Spanish  ventas 
and  pos^das  as  he  wandered  about  on  his  Bible  tours.  The  book  is  an 
eneydopsedia  of  the  history,  customs  and  literature  of  the  Spanish  gipsies, 
enlivened  by  some  delightfully  quaint  stories.  Borrow  sometimes  gathered 
as  many  as  seventeen  Gitan^  at  once  in  his  lodging  there.  One  day  a  gipsy 
jockey  whom  he  had  never  seen  came  to  the  meeting  and  asked  for  two 
Oiunces  of  gold.  Borrow  promptly  refused.  Not  long  after  the  jockey  came 
again  to  the  meeting  and  repeated  his  request.  In  the  address  which  he 
gave  that  day.  Borrow  compared  the  gipsies  in  Spain  to  the  Hebrews  in 
Egypt,  and  read  a  portion  of  Scripture,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Creed 
in  their  own  tongue.    Ab  he  concluded,  he  looked  aroxuxd  ^xigueX^^X^  ^^aa 
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■ome  signB  of  oontritioD,  but  to  his  dismay  hia  whole  congregation  wafl 
aquinting  hideously  at  the  preacher.  The  jockey  who  had  devised  this 
novel  revenge,  squinted  worst  of  all. 

'  It  is  not  surprising  that  Borrow's  book  on  the  gipsies  was  regarded  as  a 
feat — '  a  work  in  the  nineteenth  century  with  some  pretensions  to  origi- 
nality.' It  was  reprinted  in  America,  some  parts  of  it  were  translated 
into  French  and  Kiissian.  Thus  encouraged,  he  began  his  Bible  in 
Spain.  Borrow  describes  the  difficulty  he  felt  in  settling  down  to  the 
work.  At  last  it  was  finished,  to  the  delight  of  both  the  public  and  the 
critics.  The  Edinburgh  Review  said  it  was  ^  Something  betwixt  Le  Sage 
and  Bunyan.'  The  man  and  the  author  were  alike  applauded  on  all  hands. 
Lcwengro,  which  he  published  in  1851,  damaged  Sorrow's  reputation.  The 
English  public  would  not  countenance  a  book  which  'glorified  boxing,' 
and  an  open-air  gipsy  life.  The  book  is  a  tolerably  authentic  account  of 
his  own  early  life,  his  parentage,  childhood,  first  studies  of  language, 
introduction  to  the  gipsies,  and  adventures  in  Norwich,  London,  and  other 
parts  of  the  country.  His  defence  of  pugilism  is  the  most  unsatisfactory 
piece  of  his  apology.  Whatever  we  may  say  of  his  discretion  and  taste,  we 
may  at  least  acquit  him  of  any  unworthy  purpose. 

Borrow  can  scarcely,  perhaps,  be  called  a  scientific  philologist.  But  he 
had  a  wonderful  facility  in  acquiring  spoken  languages.  His  Tc^rgum^ 
with  its  translations  from  thirty  dialects ;  his  versions  from  the  Cambrian 
British,  the  German,  the  Danish,  and  the  Russian ;  his  translation  of  Blue- 
beard into  Turkish,  his  Basque  and  Gipsy  Gospels — all  show  his  powers  as  a 
linguist.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  Professor  Palmer's  method  of 
acquiring  languages,  and  remember  the  chapter  in  Mr.  Besant's  biography 
called :  Recreatione  of  a  Pundit^  will  be  inclined  to  draw  not  a  few  parallels 
between  the  Cambridge  Don  and  the  Bible  Society's  Agent  in  Spain  who 
died  at  Oulton,  on  July  26th,  1831. 


NOTICES  OF  MY  LIFE  AND  TIMES. 

BY  BENJAMIN  GBEGORY. 

Chaptbb  I. — Infancy  ;  An  Apparition  ;  Thb  True  Christian  Vibw  of 

SUCH  Phenomena. 

Has  it  ever  yet  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  same  man  to  write  the  life  of  his 
grandfather,  his  father,  his  son,  and  himself — all  ministers  of  the  same 
Church  ?  Or,  should  my  present  task  be  accomplished,  shall  I  have  been 
thefbrstf 

For  some  years  I  have  been  urged  to  perform  for  myself  a  service 
which  I  have  rendered  to  so  many  others.  My  motive  in  at  last  com- 
plying with  the  wishes  of  my  friends,  is  the  hope  of  adding  some  little  to 
the  usefulness  of  a  life  which,  considering  its  advantages,  must  be  pro- 
nounced deplorably  unproductive.    My  personal  recollections  may  not  be 
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wbdly  withoat  lefisons  of  admonition^  patience,  comfort,  hope.  As  I  in- 
tend to  take  my  readers  entirely  into  my  confidence,  I  from  the  first 
disovd  the  stiff,  unreal,  editorial  plural,  and  shall  tell  my  tale  with  all 
the  naive  frankness  of  a  boyish  egotism. 

I  was  bom,  on  the  29th  of  November,  1820,  at  the  little  town  of 
StokBBley,  in  the  extreme  north  of  Yorkshire.  Stokesley  was,  at  that 
time^  actually,  as  well  as  relatively,  a  much  more  flourishing  place  than 
it  now  is ;  an  important  industry  having  been  removed  to  a  more  con- 
fenienb  site.  The  district  (Cleveland),  however,  has  become  vastly  en- 
ridied  by  the  discovery  of  its  immense  mineral  wealth ;  which  was  first 
suqpeoted,  then  detected,  and  at  last  begun  to  be  exhumed  by  observant, 
«Dterprking  Wesleyan-Methodists.  But  at  the  time  of  my  birth,  and  for 
twenty  years  afterwards,  the  site  now  occupied  by  Middlesborough, — with 
ill  streets,  quays  and  docks,  its  large  and  handsome  public  buildings, 
its  many  churches  and  chapels,  and  its  population  of  more  than  fifty-five 
thousand, — was  marked  by  a  lone  farmhouse,  and  nine  labourers'  cot- 
Uges. 

No  doubt  the  unpreoedentedly  rapid  growth  of  its  neighbour  hamlet  into 
a  thriving  port  and  borough,  tended  to  deplete  the  little  market  town ; 
UDce  human  beings  also  yield  to  the  attraction  of  macs.  In  any  case, 
nventy  years  ago  Stokesley  was,  Methodistically  speaking,  a  goodly 
pasture.  Several  of  the  principal  townsfolk  were  Methodists ;  for  example, 
the  family  of  the  Meases,  so  well-known  and  so  profoundly  respected, 
fl^)ecially  in  the  north  of  England ;  and  the  Mewbums,  whose  name  has 
become  a  synonym  for  munificent  liberality  to  the  Cause  of  God. 

The  only  historical  personage  connected  with  Stokesley,  so  far  as  I  know, 
IB  Stokesley,  Bishop  of  London,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  a  stout, 
active,  influential  Churchman,  and  a  prominent  figure  in  the  ecclesiastical 
conflicts  of  that  stirring  time. 

According  to  tho  testimony  of  my  parents  and  my  elder  sisters,  I  was 
in  infancy  not  a  weakling  only,  but  a  wreakling.  As  I  was  my  mother's 
first-bom  son,  she  naturally  clung  to  my  life.  In  after  years,  when  I 
seemed  inclined  to  be  restive,  she  could  always  manage  me  by  saying 
gravely :  '  Ah !  weU,  who  knows  but  the  old  nurse  told  the  truth  f  When 
you  were  doomed  by  the  doctor,  and  I  broke  out  into  uncontrollable  grief, 
she  said  :  **  Ha-ah !  misthriss,  what's  the  guid  o'  belderin'  and  rooarin'  i' 
that  uns  f  I'd  e'en  let  him  gang ;  yell  ne'er  hear  no  waur  on  'im." '  ('  0 ! 
mlBtresB,  what's  the  good  of  bellowing  and  roaring  in  that  way  ?  I'd  even 
let  him  go ;  you'll  never  hear  any  worse  of  him.') 

However,  my  mother  would  not  let  me  *  gang.'  A  kill  or  cure  experi- 
ment was  risked.  A  blister,  the  brand  of  which  I  bear  upon  my  breast 
to  this  day,  saved  my  life.  Forty-seven  years  later  the  same  sharp 
remedy  performed  the  like  kind  service,  when  it  was  going  very  hard  with 
me  in  the  crisis  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  My  mother  tried  to  turn  this 
breast-mark,  like  every  other  peculiarity,  to  a  good  moral  account.     She 
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often  said  :  *  Now  if  you  ever  get  into  a  scrape,  and  run  away  from  school 
or  your  apprenticeship,  it  will  be  impossible  to  conceal  your  identity ;  that 
blister-mark  will  always  tell  of  you.' 

When  I  became  a  minister,  I  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  which 
an  invitation  to  attend  missionary  services  at  Stokesley  gave  me,  of  re- 
visiting the  house  where  I  was  bom.  Both  its  site  and  its  style  bore  wit- 
ness to  the  superior  social  position  held  by  Methodism  in  Stokesley 
seventy  years  ago.  The  second  preacher's  house  of  that  day  was  situated 
in  the  very  best  part  of  the  town,  next  door  to  the  ancestral  homestead  of 
the  Meases,  and  only  separated  by  *  the  Green '  from  that  of  the  Mew- 
burns;  both  of  which  were  still  occupied  by  members  of  the  respective 
families.  The  ministers  of  that  early  day  were  evidently  regarded  as  on  a 
social  par  with  the  very  chiefest  of  the  flock. 

I  was  baptized  by  the  Rector  of  Stokesley,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Frank,  a 
catholic-spirited  Evangelical,  who  lived  on  the  very  best  terms  with  bis 
Methodist  parishioners.  Hence  the  arrangement  was  altogether  to  their 
tasbe. 

At  the  next  Conference  after  my  birth,  my  father  was  reappointed  to 
the  neighbouring  Circuit,  Thirsk,  which  he  had  left  nine  years  before.  I 
must  now  record  an  extraordinary  event,  the  frequent  narration  of  which 
to  me  in  my  childhood  had  a  very  strong  and  salutary  effect  upon  my 
mind.  My  task  is  first  to  simply  state  the  facte,  guarding  them  against 
all  misconception. 

At  the  Conference  of  1820,  my  mother's  father,  a  devoted  Wesleyan- 
Methodist  minister,  worn  down  by  his  three  years'  Superintendence  of  the 
then  large  and  laborious  Boston  Circuit,  had  felt  himself  unequal,  for  the 
present,  to  the  strain  of  the  Itinerancy,  and  had  obtained  leave  to  seek,  in 
partial  and  temporary  retirement,  the  renewal  of  his  strength.  He  settled 
at  Spilsby,  in  the  centre  of  a  large  circle  of  friends ;  and,  as  he  was  but  fifty- 
five  years  of  age,  was  blessed  with  a  robust  constitution,  and  was  withal  com- 
fortably circumstanced,  having,  in  addition  to  his  small  annuity  from  *  the 
Preachers '  own  *  Annuitant  Society,'  an  income  quite  equal  to  his  frugal 
habits,  no  doubt  was  entertained  of  his  speedy  restoration.  He  had  no 
definite  ailment,  his  symptoms  were  wholly  those  of  exhaustion  through 
over-work.  But.  that  had  befallen  him  which  comes  to  many  who  suddenly 
exchange  varied  and  engrossing  preoccupation  for  a  comparatively  mono- 
tonous leisure.  He  had  sunk  into  a  state  of  morbid  depression.  But  this 
had  happily  passed  away ;  he  had  regained  his  habitual  brightness ;  and  he 
was  in  an  every  way  hopeful  condition. 

Such  waA  his  case,  when,  at  daybreak,  on  January  the  4th,  1822,  my 
mother  lay  awake  with  me,  her  babe  of  thirteen  months,  by  her  side ;  my 
father  being  away  on  one  of  his  Circuit-rounds.  She  heard  the  sound  of 
fire-irons  and  of  crockery  as  my  eldest  sister  was  preparing  the  breakfast 
in  the  room  below.  She  was  just  about  to  rise,  when  suddenly  the  bed- 
rpoqi-door  opened,  and  in  walked  her  father,  dressed  just  as  be  uaed  to 
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be  whAn  leaving  home  for  District-Meeting  or  for  Conference.     She  started 
up,  exdaixning :  *  0 !  father,  whoever  thought  of  seeing  you  T    He  ad- 
▼mnoed  to  the  bed  and  kissed  her.     She  said :  *  I'll  be  down  in  a  few 
minutes ;  you  must  want  your  breakfast.'     '  No,  child/  he  replied, — his 
habitual  mode  of  addressing  his  daughter, — '  I  must  not  stay  \  I  am  going 
a  long  journey,  but  I  wanted  to  see  you  first.'     He  bade  her  *  Good-bye,' 
kissed  her  and  her  babe,  and  walked  out  of  the  room.     His  appearance  was 
10  life-like  that  until  he  turned  to  go,  no  thought  of  the  supernatural  ever 
eroaaed  her  mind.     She  immediately  rose,  threw  on  her  dress,  hurried  down- 
stairs, and  eagerly  asked  her  daughter  what  her  father  said.     She  had  seen 
no  one.     On  hearing  this,  my  mother  fell  into  a  deadly  fainting-fit,  from 
which  she  was  with  difficulty  brought  back.     On  recovering,  she  was  eo 
alarmingly  ill  that  it  was  necessary  to  fetch  my  father  from  the  country- 
place  at  which  he  was  planned.     A  letter  was  at  once   despatched  to 
Bpilsby,  anxiously  enquiring  as  to  my  grandfather's  health ;  but  before  an 
answer  could  arrive  a  letter  was  received  announcing  his  death  at  .the 
very  hour  at  which  my  mother  saw  him. 

It  may  be  asked  :  Why  should  Mr.  Towler  appear  to  his  eldest  daughter, 
rather  than  to  some  one  or  more  of  his  throe  other  children  ?  For  there 
was  no  fore-agreement  on  the  subject,  as  in  Lord  Brougham's  case,  which 
this  in  more  than  one  respect  resembles.  The  answer  is :  The  relation 
between  the  two  was  peculiarly  tender.  She  was  the  sole  surviving  child 
of  the  wife  of  his  youth.  A  widower  when  he  entered  the  ministry,  she  had 
been  the  companion  of  his  probationary  and  of  many  subsequent  years 
of  his  itinerancy.  During  the  first  two  Circuits  of  her  married  life,  her 
husband  had  been  her  father's  colleague ;  and  thus  her  second  home-life 
had  been  interwoven  with  her  first.  Again,  she  was  the  only  one  of  bis 
children  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  some  years. 

The  day  of  gi*andfather's  death  and  last  visit  to  bis  daughter,  was  a 
yearly  solemnity  in  our  house,  sacred  alike  to  earthly  memory  and  to 
heavenly  hope.  But  why  do  I  record  this  incident?  (1)  Because  it 
exerted,  through  my  mother's  occasional  narration  of  its  details,  a  very 
real  and  happy  influence  on  my  earliest  religious  life,  to  omit  which  would 
be  an  injustice  to  an  important  factor  in  that  life.  (2)  Because  the  ques- 
tion of  such  instances  of  the  interpenetration  of  the  natural  and  the 
supernatural,  the  seen  and  the  unseen  worlds,  is  now  once  more  before  the 
pablic  mind.  A  remarkable  book  came  out  in  1886,  entitled :  Phantasms 
of  the  Living.  By  E,  Gumey,  M,A.y  F.  W.  H.  MyerSy  M.A.,  and  F,  Fodmore, 
M.A.^  two  Vols.y  containing  a  large  aggregation  of  instances  analogous  to 
that  above  described,  which  have  been  recorded  during  the  present  cen- 
tury. This  book  was  reviewed  in  the  Nineteenth  CevUury  for  August, 
1887,  in  a  too  cynical  and  off-hand  fashion,  although  with  the  air  of  scien- 
tific superiority,  by  Mr.  limes.  It  is  to  be  premised,  however,  that  the 
authors  of  the  book  do  not  regard  these  extraordinary  events  as  super- 
natural, bat  as  the  manifestations  of  some  occult  psychical  faculty  or 
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susceptibility,  which  they  ticket  by  the  word  tdepaihy  ;  that  word  being  no 
more  than  a  deftly-folded  envelope  which  contains  no  satisfying  explanation. 
The  true  part  of  their  contention  is,  that  such  occurrences  are  too  nnmer- 
oufi,  and  many  of  them  too  well-attested,  to  be  summarily  pooh-poohed. 
Mr.  Innes  lays  down  two  thoroughly  fair  principles  of  evidence  :  (1)  'Hiat 
the  percipients  are  in  bona  fides  we  cannot  doubt,'  (2)  •  Assuming  even 
that  there  is  no  presumption  for  it  (an  apparition),  there  is  certainly  none 
against  it.  All  this  belongs  to  the  region  of  common-sense  dealing  with 
different  classes  of  testimony.'  But  both  these  principles  he  utterly  sets 
at  nought,  both  in  his  procedure  and  in  his  sentence ;  to  which  they  are  a 
refutation  and  a  rebuke. 

In  relation  to  such  phenomena  as  these,  Mr.  Innes  belongs  to  the  class 
of  confirmed,  inveterate  disbelievers  whom  no  amount  of  evidence  of  which 
the  subject  is  capable  could  possibly  convince ;  inasmuch,  as  by  such  experi- 
ences their  favourite  hypotheses  are  completely  upset,  their  halnts  of 
thought  and  feeling  unpleasantly  interfered  with,  and  their  mental  and 
spiritual  economy  disconcerted  and  disturbed.  Hence  they  hold  out 
against  evidence  to  the  last  gasp,  like  outlaws  that  expect  no  quarter ; 
they  fasten  on  any  chance  of  cavilling  against  testimony,  documentary  or 
verbal ;  they  insist  upon  the  fulfilment  of  unfair  and  unlikely  conditions; 
and  if  they  cannot  make  out  the  witness  to  be  a  fool,  they  do  not  hesitate 
to  brand  him  as  a  liar. 

It  is  thus  that  Mr.  Innes  manages  to  dispose  of  the  testimony  of  Lord 
Brougham  in  his  Autobiography^  who  records  that  a  youth  who  '  had  drawn 
up  an  agreement  with  me  signed  with  our  blood,  that  the  one  who  might  die 
first  would,  if  permitted,  appear  to  the  other.' .  Lord  Brougham  gives  date 
and  details  of  the  appearing  of  this  very  young  man  to  Brougham  himself 
whilst  on  a  tour  in  the  North  of  Europe,  averring  that  when  he  recovered 
from  the  fainting-fit  into  which  the  apparition  threw  him,  he  noted  the 
experience  in  his  log-book,  and  afterwards  received  intelligence  of  his 
friend's  death  at  that  very  hour.  Mr.  Innes  shrinks  from  charging  with 
superstition  one  of  the  hardest  and  hardiest  thinkers  of  his  age,  a  mathe- 
matician and  man  of  science  of  the  first  rank ;  one  of  our  greatest  reformers 
in  law,  politics,  education,  and  social  life ;  a  most  indomitable  and  success- 
ful philanthropist,  who  waged  a  life-long  and  relentless  war  against  shams 
of  every  kind ;  who,  along  with  Sydney  Smith  and  others,  started  the 
Edinburgh  Revieio  as  an  organ  of  undeception ;  who,  with  Arnold  and 
like-minded  men,  founded  the  London  University ;  a  man  whom  his  meanest 
and  most  shameless  detractors  always  acknowledged  to  have  '  a  strong 
head,'  and  a  clear  head — this  man  Mr.  Innes  does  not  venture  to  set  down 
as  the  dupe  of  superstitious  fancy.  What  then  ?  He  demands  '  a  sight 
of  his  journal.'  And  if  the  little  log-book,  in  which  the  young  traveller 
dotted  down  the  leading  incidents  of  travel,  should  not  be  forthcoming 
after  the  lapse  of  seventy  years — then  ?  According  to  Mr.  Innes,  we  must,  at 
least,  doubt '  whether  the  whole  thing  was  not  a  grim  romance — a  morli» 
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imago  painted  by  an  unscrapalous  aatobiographer ' !  So  much  respect  baa 
Mr.  IimeB  for  bis  own  confidence-bespeaking  principle :  '  That  tbe  per- 
cipientB  are  in  bona  fides  we  cannot  doubt'! 

It  is  notbing  to  minds  of  tbe  Mr.  Innes'  class,  tbat  Lord  Brougbam  could 
have  no  eartbly  or  beavenly  reason  for  burdening  bis  soul  witb  a  series  of 
deliberate  and  ebtborate  lies,  just  as  be  was  aboub  to  enter  tbe  presence  of 
Us  Maker  and  bis  Judge.  No  earMy  reason,  certainly ;  for  no  one  ever 
dbarged  Brougbam  witb  religious  bypocrisy  any  more  tban  witb  super- 
stition. Is  it  conceivable,  tben,  tbat  be  could  concoct  such  a  story  as  tbis 
for  tbe  sake  of  postbumous  reputation  for  belief  in  tbe  supernatural  ? 
No  A«i«0nfy  reason,  surely;  for  Brougbam  was  no  Jesuit.  And,  one  would 
think,  no  infemaJL  reason  either ;  unless^  indeed,  he  could  be  supposed  to 
look  forward  to  the.  luxury  of  laughing  along  witb  the  fiends  of  wanton 
nuacbief,  in  the  lake  In  which  '  all  liars  have  their  portion/  at  tbe  stupid 
practical  joke  be  bad  played  upon  his  fellow-mortals. 

No  fair-minded  reader  of  Lord  Brougham's  account  can  fail  to  see  that 
his  motive  for  recording  tbat  significant  experience  was  the  desire  to  keep 
on  good  terms  witb  bis  own  conscience,  whose  reproaches  he  dreaded  more 
than  tbe  sneers  of  such  writers  as  Mr.  Innes ;  as  well  as  a  regard  for  bis  own 
manlinees  and  self-respect,  which  be  would  have  forfeited  by  a  cowardly 
sq^pression    of    this    important    fact.     What  an  illustration  we  have 
here  of  our  Lord's  warning  in  Matthew  vii.  6 !     Our  critic  not  only 
Hmples  such  solemn  records  of  experience  under  his  fsst^  but  he  tum%  again 
mid  rends  tbe  reputable  people  who  narrate  them.     For  Lord  Brougham  is 
lij  no  means  tbe  only  instance  in  which  he  evades  evidence  by  bluntly  ques- 
tioning tbe  truthfulness  of  '  tbe  percipient ; '  nay,  he  does  not  stop  short 
of  insinuating  that  the  three  respected  collectors  of  the  cases  did  not 
themselves  believe  the  statements  which  they  try  to  make  others  believe. 
Of  tbis  mode  of  burking  testimony  Mr.  Gurney  justly  complains  in  his 
reply  to  Mr.  Innes  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  (October,  1887,  p.  527). 
Mr*  Innes  thinks  tbe  word  '  suspicious '  from  his  own  pen  quite  sufficient 
to  cancel  tbe  printed  affidavits  of  the  most  respectable  witnesses.     He 
demands  the  inspection,  by  the  collectors  of  the  cases,  of  each  diary  in 
question.     And  when  this  condition  is  met,  he  gets  rid  of  it  by  saying  : 
*  Of  course  an  entry  in  a  diary  by  no  means  proves  its  own  date.' 

Of  what  validity,  then,  would  young  Brougham's  log-book,  during  his 
trip  in  Northern  Europe,  be  to  Mr.  Innes  ?  Any  man  who  was  capable 
of  making  such  a  laborious  and  yet  motiveless  fabrication  as  Mr.  Innes 
sospecte  Lord  Brougham  of  manufacturing,  would  not  shrink  from  tam- 
pering witb  an  old  log-book  to  give  his  story  plausibility.  Nay,  if  it  were 
a  fabrication,  an  '  unscrupulous '  legal  expert  would  have  taken  good  care 
to  put  into  tbe  bands  of  his  literary  executors  a  log-book  with  the  proper 
entries. 

Mr.  Innee  pours  contempt  upon  a  case  well-known  to  Scotch  Metho- 
diats,  known  to  ourselves  also  soon  after  its  occurrence.  The  late  venerable 
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John  Drake,  for  so  many  years  Chairman  of  the  Edinburgh  District, 
announced  in  Aberdeen  an  unthought  of  and  seemingly  impossible  event, 
which  had  occurred  at  Madras  that  very  morning.  At  his  suggestion 
the  amazed  gentleman  concerning  whose  daughter  the  intelligence  was 
given,  entered  it  in  his  memorandum-book.  Two  accounts  of  this  entry, 
both  of  them  evidently  from  memory,  were  sent  to  the  three  collectors 
of  cases :  the  one  from  '  our  friend  the  Rev.  J.  A.  M.'  (initials  which 
it  is  easy  to  recognise),  who  quotes  what  he  had  heard  from  the  lady 
herself,  and  the  other  from  the  same  lady  direct.  There  are  a  few 
verbal  differences  which  do  not  in  t/ie  alighteit  affect  the  aubatanee  of 
the  record :  e.g.f  the  Rev.  J.  A.  M.  writes  '  Mr.  Drake,'  the  lady 
writes  *  Rev.  J.  D. ; '  and  J.  A.  M.,  of  course  inadvertently,  inserts 
three  words,  making  the  entry  rather  more  detailed  than  it  is.  The 
publication  of  J.  A.  M's  version,  along  with  the  lady's  own  rendering,  was 
superfluous.  But  Mr.  Innes  seizes  on  this  altogether  unimportant  differ- 
ence of  recollection,  and  declares  that  the  two  '  flatly  contradict  each  other ; ' 
whereas,  there  is  not  a  shade  of  contradiction  between  them,  direct  or 
indirect.  Yet,  on  the  strength  of  this  glaring  misrepresentation,  he 
pronounces  it '  incredible '  that  the  narrative  should  '  be  accepted  as  trust- 
worthy.' On  this  Mr.  Gurney  had  a  right  to  observe  :  *  I  shall  not  over- 
step the  bounds  of  courtesy  if  I  retort  on  this  remark  the  adjective  which 
he  applies  to  my  comment  on  the  case.  It  is  "incredible."'  Of  another 
of  Mr.  Innes'  representations  Mr.  Gurney  justly  says  :  '  As  it  stands  it  is 
untrue.'  Admittedly,  it  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Gurney  should  have  laid  him- 
self  open  to  the  petty  captiousness  of  hostile  criticism,  by  printing,  side  by 
side,  two  slightly  diverse  memoriter  quotations  of  the  entry.  It  would  have 
made  this  critic's  task  more  difficult,  had  he  done  at  the  first  what  he  has 
done  since  :  *  The  origincd  I  have  inspected.^ 

Mr.  Innes,  by  the  title  of  his  paper :  '  Where  are  the  Letters  ? '  puts 
forth  a  demand  which  he  insists  on  as  absolutely  indispensable  before  a 
case  of  this  kind  can  be  even  entertained.     But  how  unreasonable  this 
preliminary  demand  is,  every  reasonable  person  acquainted  with  average 
men  and  women  will  at  once  perceive.     For,  to  begin  with,  it  rests  on  the 
extravagantly  improbable  assumption  that  a  person  having,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  or  her  life,  an  experience  of  this  kind,  would  so  word  the 
letter  of  enquiry,  despatched  by  the  earliest  post,  as  to  make  it  conclu- 
sive evidence  for  a  court  of  justice.     Of  course,  the  *  percipients '  would 
neither  have  time  nor  inclination  to  explain  with  sufficient  ezplicitnees  the 
reason  for  writing.     They  would  naturally  shrink  from  obtruding  such 
details  upon  a  person  at  a  distance,  until  a  letter  to  themselves  conveyed 
the  intelligence  of  the  fact  supposed  to  be  betokened  by  the  phenomenon. 
Take  my  mother's  case,  for  example.     Her  letter  would  naturally  consist 
of  a  sentence  or  two  of  this  sort :  /  have  become  very  anocioua  (tbout  my 
father.     Pleaae  let  me  know,  by  next  post,  how  he  ia.  And  as  to  the  certainty 
that  such  a  note  would  be  preserved,  my  grandfather's  papers  became  tbe 
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property  o(  his  eldest  soiiy  a  London  apprentice  in  his  teens.    Was  he 
likely  to  religiously  treasure  a  note  which  told  nothing  ? 

A  shrewd  Scotch  father  gave  to  his  son  a  piece  of  advice  which  he  found 
of  great  service,  especially  during  the  year  of  his  Presidency  of  the 
Wesleyan-Methodist  Conference :  '  Never  write  a  letter,  and  never  destroy 
a  letter,  unless  you  are  obliged.'  But  is  not  the  former  caveat  much  more 
frequently  observed  than  the  latter  ?  As  to  one  of  the  cases  published, 
Mr.  Innes  observes  :  '  If  such  a  letter  exists,  with  contents  and  post-mark 
undisputed,  it  is  worth  a  thousand  guineas  in  the  market,  and  its  destina- 
tion is  a  guarded  glass  case  in  the  British  Museum.'  Would  such  an  idea 
present  itself  to  a  young  apprentice  in  circumstances  so  unexpected  and 
engrossing  ?  Was  he  likely  to  label  the  simple  note :  ^ewa  from  the 
IfwUiUe  World,  and  put  it  up  to  auction,  or  try  to  negotiate  it  with 
the  curators  of  the  British  Museum?  This  suggestion  of  the  market 
value  of  such  documents,  if  adopted,  would  introduce  an  element  of  suspicion 
stronger  than  any  which  has  yet  been  urged.  Yet  Mr.  Innes  makes  the 
very  fact  that '  percipients '  and  their  friends  have  made  no  attempt  to 
turn  their  exx>eriences  into  hard  cash  to  be  fatal  to  any  claim  on 
credibility. 

Had  Mr.  Innes  shown  due  disinclination  to  his  extravagantly  unlikely 
hypotheses  that  a  large  number  of  reputable  people  had  conspired  to  hoax 
the  public,  with  no  imaginable  advantage  to  themselves ;  had  he  recog- 
nised the  patent  fact  that  this  is  a  question  on  which  moral  probabilities 
hold  a  far  stronger  place  than  minute  technical  objections ;  had  he  abstained 
from  laying  down  conditions  which,  in  the  very  nature  of  such  cases,  are, 
to  say  tiie  least,  most  unlikely  to  exist ;  had  he  contented  himself  with 
saying  :  The  majority  of  these  three  hundred  and  fifty  cases  fall  far  short 
of  the  rigid  requirements  of  a  strictly  scientific  induction ;  but  that  does 
not  destroy  the  credibility  of  the  honourable  testimony  on  which  they 
rest — had  his  summing  up  been  on  this  wise,  it  would  have  been  recog- 
nised as  judicious  and  judiciaL     But  his  decision  is  far  different.     It  be- 
trays a  reckless  disregard  of  *  testimony '  which  Judge  Jeffreys  might  have 
envied.     The  court  is  cleared  with  this  curt  sentence  :  '  This  whole  class 
of  stories  is  without  real  foundation ' !  (p.  194). 

In  fine,  no  one  who  has  the  slightest  respect  for  either  himself  or  the  sub- 
ject would  submit  his  case  to  Mr.  Innes.  Whatever  may  be  his  intellectual 
qualification  for  the  task,  his  disqualifications,  both  ethical  and  mental,  are 
obtrusive  and  decisive,  especially  his  prejudice, — using  that  word  in  its 
original  sense,  prejudgment — his  superciliousness,  and  his  captiousne&s.  In 
illustration  of  the  last-named  quality,  I  may  mention  his  discrediting  one 
deponent  because  his  entry  is  *  24—10 — 84,'  instead  of  October  24th,  1884. 
With  one  virtue,  however, — absolute  impartiality — Mr.  Innes  must  be  fully 
credited.  All  •  percipients '  he  treats  alike.  The  ablest  English  Bishop  of 
his  age^  Samuel  Wilberforce,  whose  vigorous  administration  created  an  era 
in  the  history  of  the  episcopate,  the  astute  Lord  Chancellor,  mathematioiani 
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statesman,  philanthropist,  educationisty  reformer,  the  devoted,  aimpte* 
minded  Methodist  Chairman,  along  with  literally  hundreds  of  repataUe 
people  whose  word  is  taken  and  acted  on  hy  their  acquaintances,  in  prac- 
tical matters,  without  demur,  are  all  driven  from  tiie  judgment-seat  in 
superb  Gallio  style,  as  foisters  of  foundationless  fictions  on  an  omnivor- 
ous public.  Canon  Ashwell  records  {Life  of  Bishop  WUberforee^  L  397) : 
'  The  Bishop  was  in  his  library  at  Cuddesden,  with  three  or  four  clergy- 
men writing  with  him  at  the  same  table.  He  suddenly  raised  his  hand  to 
his  head,  and  exclaimed  :  '*  I  am  certain  that  something  has  happened  to 
one  of  my  sons."  It  afterwards  transpired  that  just  at  that  time  his  son's 
foot  was  badly  crushed  by  accident  on  board  his  ship.'  This  record  Mr. 
Innes  calls  a  'rumour; '  and,  because  the  Bishop  afterwards  writes  to  a 
friend  that  he  had  been  depressed  as  to  some  evil  having  befallen  '  my  eon 
Herbert,'  the  whole  case  is  nonsuited  as  *  a  muddle/ 

Notwithstanding  the  cavaUer  way  in  which  these  cases  are  treated,  far 
less  trustworthy  testimony  has  been  eagerly  accepted  by  scientists  with 
regard  to  alleged  discoveries,  supposed  to  countenance  some  favourite 
hypothesis,  such  as  the  immense  antiquity  of  Man,  or  the  doctrine  of 
Evolution.  Had  the  three  collectors  of  these  cases  been  able  to  lay  before 
the  public  anything  like  such  a  mass  of  data  seeming  to  support  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Evolution,  they  would  have  been  voted  by  acclamation  into  the 
front  rank  of  physiologists.  Where,  indeed,  is  to  be  found  such  a  mass 
of  direct  evidence,  as  distinguished  from  eduction,  inference,  or  analogy, 
in  favour  of  Evolution,  as  is  here  brought  together  with  regard  to  things 
which  are  not  *  dreamt  of '  by  either  our  *  philosophy '  or  our  science  I 

But  the  evidence  on  this  subject  is  far  from  being  confined  to  these  two 
volumes.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Scriptures  of  truth,  in  both  Testa- 
ments j  and,  as  the  somewhat  sceptically  inclined  Horace  Bushnell  says,  in 
his  powerful  work  on  Nature  and  the  Supernatural :  *  Could  they  (such 
testimonies)  be  collected  and  chronicled  in  their  real  multitude^  what  is 
now  felt  to  be  their  strangeness  would  quite  vanish  away.'  And  he  sus- 
tains this  position  by  numerous  nineteenth  century  examples,  which,  to 
him  and  to  us,  appear  to  be  well-attested  facts.  I  shall  venture  to  adopt 
Horace  Bushnell's  saying :  '  I  am  well  aware  that  a  sober  recapitulation 
cf  the  facts  of  the  question  will  appear  to  be  a  kind  of  weakness. 
Enough  that,  consciously  to  myself,  it  requires  a  much  stronger 
equilibrium,  and  a  much  firmer  intellectual  justice,  saying  nothing  of 
the  necessary  courage  to  report  these  facts  without  any  protestation  of 
dissent  or  discredit,  than  it  would  be  to  toes  them  by  with  derisian,  in 
compliance  with  the  mere  conventional  notions  and  current  judgments  of 
the  times.  I  shall  therefore  dare  to  report  as  true  facts  what  neither  I 
nor  anybody  else  has  even  so  much  as  a  tolerable  show  of  reason  for  deny- 
ing, or  treating  with  lightness '  (p.  464). 

As  is  well-known,  Wesley  was  a  firm  believer  in  both  the  supernatural 
and  the  preternatural  as  potent  elements  in  human  history,  and  bis  hooiBt 
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finlh  hfts  been  made  the  tirget  of  much  f oppiah  flippancy.  Yet  amongst 
\Sm  Oxford  eontemporari^  it^  there  a  better  mathematician  than  he  f 
and  in  logic,  was  there  one  to  rival  him  f  In  the  three  kingdomn  was 
there  a  etoater  heart  or  a  stronger  head  ?  Point  to  a  better-balanced 
mind  than  that  of  Richard  Watson,  jet  hear  his  adjudication  on  this 

*  On  the  geneiml  question  of  sapematnzal  appearanoe*,  Mr.  Wesley  might  plead  antbori- 
ties  for  his  faith  as  higb,  as  nmnezoas,  and  as  learned,  as  any  of  onr  modern  sceptics  for 
tiieir  doubts.  It  is  in  modem  times  that  this  spedes  of  infidelity  bas  appeared ;  with 
the  exception  of  tbe  sophists  of  the  atheistical  sects  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the 
Saddnoees  amongst  tbe  Jews.  The  nnbelief  so  common  in  the  present  day  among 
fne-thinkers  and  Aof^-thinkers  on  sach  subjects,  places  itself,  therefore,  with  only 
these  exceptions,  in  opposition  to  the  learned  and  unlearned  of  every  nation  and 
age,  poUsbed,  semi-ciyilised  and  ssTage,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  places 
itself  in  opposition  to  the  Scriptures,  from  which  all  the  critidsm,  bold,  subtle, 
absurd  or  profane,  which  has  been  resorted  to,  can  never  expunge  either  apparitions 

or  possessions If  one  account  in  twenty  or  a  hundred  stands  upon  credible 

efMsDoe,  and  is  corroborated  by  circumstances  in  which  there  can  be  no  miiitake, 
there  is  sufficient  to  confound  the  system  of  the  whole  body  of  sceptics.'  * 

*  And  there  is  a  eouiemuM  on  this  subject  amongst  the  strongest  intellects  in  every 
iGliool  of  theology ;  except,  of  course,  the  extreme  left  of  Rationalism.  It  will  be 
CDOog^  to  cite  one  more  witness  from  each  of  these  schools.  Let  Baxter  represent 
the  Puritans.  In  his  SainU  Everlatiing  Rest,  he  says :  *  I  am  as  suspicious  as  most 
in  such  Tespects;...yet  having  been  diligently  inquisitive  in  all  such  cases,  I  have 
leoeived  undoubted  testimony  of  the  truth  of  such  apparitions.'  Let  Dr.  Watts 
ipaak  for  the  Nonconformists.  He  says :  *  The  multitude  of  narrations  which  we  hear 
of  in  an  ages,  of  the  apparition  of  persons  departed  this  life,  can  hardly  be  all  delusions 
and  falsehoods.... Several  of  these  accounts  have  been  attested  by  witnesses  of  such 
wisdom,  prudence  and  sagacity,  under  no  touch  of  imagination,  that  they  justly 
demand  belief.'  On  behalf  of  the  Established  Church  we  could  scarcely  dte  a  more 
iobcr*minded  divine  than  Beveridge.  Preaching  about  the  departed,  he  says :  *  We 
caonot  see  them  with  our  bodily  eyes,  except  they  assume,  as  they  sometimes  do, 
bodily  shape.' 

But  these  were  aU  ministers.    What  is  the  lay-judgment  on  the  subject  amongst 

eminent  Christian  authors?    Well,  let  us  hear  three  witnesses.    Addison  was  no 

cathusiast,  and  the  Spectator  was  not  the  organ  of  any  sect  or  school,  yet  the  great 

Msyist  mites,  in  that  choice  English  classic :  '  I  think  a  person  who  is  terrified 

vith  the  imagination  of  ghosts  and  spectres  much  more  reasonable  than  one  who, 

ooBtrary  to  the  reports  of  all  historians,  sacred  and  profane,  ancient  and  modem,  and 

to  the  traditions  of  all  nations,  thinks  the  appearance  of  spirits  fabulous  and  ground- 

km.    Could  not  I  give  myself  up  to  this  general  testimony  of  mankind,  I  should  to 

the  relations  of   particular  persons  now  living,  whom  I  cannot  distruBt  in  other 

ontters  of  fact.'    Again,  Daniel  Defoe  was  one  of  the  keenest-witted  men  of  his 

oeotmy,  and  what  is  his  testimony  on  this  question  7    '  Tliat  there  are  such  things,  I 

think  I  need  not  go  about  to  im>ve ;  I  believe  that  they  are,  next  to  the  Scriptures 

inna  of  the  best  evidences  of  a  future  existence.    It  would  be  endless  to  fill  this 

paper  with  the  testimonies  of  learned  and  pious  men ;  and  I  could  add  to  them  a 

Toluma  of  my  own  experiences.'    The  most  learned  of  the  lay-theologians  of  our  own 

oentnry  was  Isaac  Taylor,  who,  in  his  Phytiedl  Theory  of  Another  Lifr^  tbus  writes 

on  this  subject:  *The  supposition  of   there  being  a  universal  persuasion  totally 

groundless,  not  only  in  its  form  and  adjuncts,  but  also  in  its  substance,  ioee  vk>- 

tene€  to  ike  imneiples  ofhmnan  reatottingt^wti^  clearly  is  of  dangerous  consequence.' 

2y 
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The  self-contradictiousneBS  of  Agnostic  denial  of  these  experiences  is 
well  exposed  by  M.  H.  Dziewicki  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  October, 

1888: 

*  Ask  men  of  science  whether  spirits  can  exist,  they  will  answer :  '*  We  do  not 
know ;  that  is  beyond  our  sphere."  Ask  them  whether  spirits  can  act  in  the  physical 
world,  and  they  reply :  "  No,  that  cannot  be."  But,  gentlemen,  if  their  very  exitt- 
enoe  is  beyond  your  sphere,  what  can  you  possibly  know  abont  their  modes  of  action  ? 
Either  physical  science  does  or  does  not  know  anything  abont  spirits.  If  the  latter, 
aU  scientific  opposition  most  fall  to  the  ground.  If  the  former,  then  all  that  can  be 
known  abont  ^em  by  scientists  must  be  known  in  their  own  way,i.tf.,  experimentally, 
not  a  priori.  And  yet  if  they  consider  such  and  such  phenomena  to  be  impossible, 
they  deny  them  beforehand.  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  his  valnable  work  on  MenUU  PhytiO' 
logy,  says :  "  If  either  oar  senses  or  the  testimony  of  others  inform  us  of  something 
that  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  inherent  possibility,  we  refuse  to  accept  the  infor- 
mation, feeling  sure  that  a  fallacy  must  exist  somewhere."  Quite  right ;  but  will  Dr. 
Carpenter  tell  us  what  t«  inconsistent  with  inherent  possibility  ? ' 

Dziewicki  then  gives  instances  of  facts  which  Dr.  Carpenter  had  pro- 
nounced inherently  impossible,  which,  nevertheless,  are  now  known  to  have 
aoty>aUy  taken  place.     He  then  adds  : 

'Inherent  impossibility  means  self -contradiction....  And  if  this  be  not  absurd  a 
priori,  I  cannot  ^ee  why  a  priori  he  rejects  it.... The  unreasoned  denial  of  a  fact  is 
quite  as  illogical  as  its  blind  acceptance.' 

Dziewicki  then  turns  to  another  class  of  anti-supematuralists  :  '  Why 
persist  in  denying  facts  as  long  as  they  can  be  denied,  and  then  suddenly 
give  them  a  metaphoric&l  or  Greek  name — telepathy,  thought-trans- 
ference, brain-waves,  mentiferous-ether  ?  all  names  of  unexplained 
phenomena,  which  as  soon  as  the  name  is  given,  are  implicitly  claased 
among  those  of  the  material  world ;  though  nothing  is  known  of  them  as 

yet !    Ne  nUor !     Men   of   science   would  never  /eason  in  a  drcle 

after  that  fashion,  if  they  were  occupied  with  their  own  domain.' 
(pp.  585,  6.) 

We  regret  our  want  of  space  for  the  profound  remarks  on  this  subject 
of  the  present  strong-minded  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  He  shows  that  a  departed 
spirit,  appearing  to  a  relative  or  friend,  would,  of  course,  assume  %  fonn 
with  which  the  friend  was  familiar. 

It  is  a  great  pity  when  a  believer  lets  himself  down  to  the  level  of 
determined  disbelief  by  refusing  assent,  except  on  technical  and  exacting 
conditions,  to  the  testimony  of  intelligent  fellow-believers  as  to  the  occur- 
rence of  events  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any  principle  known  to 
natural  science.  An  intelligent  believer  is  bound  to  treat  the  testimony  of 
intelh'gent  believers,  as  to  experiences  of  this  kind,  with  as  much  confidence 
as  he  would  accord  to  the  testimony  of  his  own  senses.  The  sound 
priociples  laid  down  by  Mr.  Innes,  only  to  be  violated  and  thrust  aside,  can 
never  be  lost  sight  of  by  reasonable  Christians.  (1)  *That  the  perci- 
pients are  in  bona  Jldea  we  cannot  doubt.'  That  is,  of  coiurse,  if  they  be 
trustworthy  people  who  can  have  no  motive  for  deception.     (2)  '  Aaaiimmg 
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that  there  is  no  presumption  for  (a  supernatural  experience),  there  cer- 
tftinly  is  none  against  it.  All  this  belongs  to  the  region  of  common-sense 
dealing  with  different  classes  of  testimony.' 

It  is  painful  to  meet  a  believer  in  God  who,  with  an  obvious  feeling  of 
inteUectual  superiority,  discredits  the  testimony  of  his  brother  Christians, 
onless  it  be  formally  signed  at  the  time  by  all  the  parties  cognizant  of  the 
betey  attested  by  some  public  functionary,  and  committed  to  official  custody. 


WHAT   I   SAW  AT  A   CLASS-MEETING. 
BT  THE  LATB  MRS.  BOGBBS  (dauqhteb  of  Db.  Osboen). 


Tb£  shadows  of  the  eventide 

Closed  round  the  passing  day, 
And  fair  the  flnshii^  sunlight  died 

On  mountains  ^ir  away. 
And  cahnlj  lay  the  shadows  gray 

Athwart  the  grassy  lea, 
And  quiet  fell  the  twUJght  spell 

Upon  the  sighing  sea. 

Baft  in  the  busy  city,  full 

Of  tumult,  care  and  strife, 
Ko  pause  is  made,  when  sunbeams  fade, 

Through  all  its  hurrying  life. 
Its  thousand  lights  gleam  out  once  more 

To  guide  its  million  feet ; 
And  care  and  sin  and  sorrow  pour 

Their  tides  down  every  street. 

The  restless  stream  I  hurried  through 

One  night,  with  rapid  feet. 
In  haste  to  join  a  chosen  band 

Withhi  God's  courts  who  meet ; 
Aoiong  them,  when  the  room  I  reached, 

And  took  the  accustomed  place, 
Unheeding  all  that  might  befall, 

I  saw  a  stranger's  face. 

I  marked  the  quiet  of  her  mien. 

As  care,  with  her,  did  cease ; 
Her  garments  old,  with  threadbare  fold. 

Her  dignity  of  peace : 
She  told  the  story  of  her  life. 

Of  grief  and  want  and  pain : 
How  one  long  illness  o'er— she  found 

fflie  shoidd  not  see  again. 


*  At  first  it  seemed  so  hard,  so  sad. 

To  be  cut  off  from  sight ; 
I  could  not  walk,  I  could  not  work. 

Life  was  one  dreary  night ; 
But  as  I  prayed  with  all  my  soul, 

I  saw  the  Saviour  stand. 
The  light  of  mercy  on  His  face, 

And  on  His  outstretched  hand. 

*  He  filled  my  heart  with  joy  and  peace. 

He  took  my  fears  away ; 
He  makes  a  sunshine  in  my  soul 

That's  brighter  than  the  day. 
I  am  not  lonely  now/  &he  said, 

*  For  Him  I  always  see, 
My  gracious,  loving  Saviour, 

With  His  hands  stretched  out  to  me. 

*  I  tell  my  neighbours  of  His  grace. 

The  Bible  in  my  hands, 
And  all  the  while  before  my  eyes 

In  light  my  Saviour  stands  I 
I  know  that  He  is  there,'  she  said, 

'  Though  nothing  else  I  see ; 
For  I  always  see  my  Saviour 

With  His  hands  stretched  out  to  me.' 

O  blessed  is  the  blindness, 

Lit  up  with  heavenly  light  I 
And  glorious  the  darkness 

Bevealing  such  a  sight  I 
When  the  black  hoar  of  death  shall  come, 

God  grant  my  soul  to  see 
The  glory  of  my  Saviour's  smile, 

And  His  hands  stretched  out  to  me. 


THE    NEW   BOOK    OF   FAMILY   PRAYERS,    PREPARED    BY 

ORDER  OF   THE   CONFERENCE. 

8XVBBAL  District  Committees  having  suggested  to  ConferoDce  the  publication 
ol  a  new  Book  op  Family  Praters,  each  of  which  should  be  much  shorter 
than  those  contained  in  the  book  which  has  for  many  years  been  issued 
from  the  Book-Room,  such  a  volume  has  accordingly  been  prepared, 
and  is  now  ready.  We  give  our  readers  a  few  extracts  from  the  Intro- 
duction, and  five  Prayers  as  specimens : 

2t2 
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Family  worship  holds  a  place  between  private  prayer  and  social  or 
public  prayer.  Family  worship  is  more  ancient  than  Church  worship.  It 
rose  to  heaveu  on  the  first  '  incense-breathiDg  mom '  '  in  the  Garden  of 
Gk>d/  when  the  first  pair,  as  yet  knowing  only  good,  knelt  together  be- 
neath its  embowering  branches,  and  amongst  its  opening  and  its  closing 
flowers.  The  family-altar  was  set  up  before  the  tabernacle  of  witness  and 
of  worship.  The  altars  of  Noah,  of  Abraham',  Isaacs  and  Jacob,  were 
family- altars. 

The  duty  and  privilege  of  family,  worship  grow  out  of  the  sanctity  of 
family  life,  which  is  recognised  from  the  beginning  of  sacred  history  :  in 
the  preservation  of  Noah's  family  as  well  as  himself;  in  the  fact  that 
all  united  worship  after  the  flood  6eg%n  with  family  worship — first  within 
the  floating  ark,  and  then  outside  the  grounded  ark  on  the  mountains  ol 
Ararat ;  in  the  fact  that  Abraham  built  a  household  altar  wherever  he 
pitched  his  tent ;  in  the  sacredness  of  Abraham's  seed,  and  in  the  promise 
that  in  Christ  should  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.  This  is  also 
richly  set  forth  in  sacred  song.  In  that  anthem  of  the  highest  exultatioD, 
the  sixty-eighth  Psalm,  in  which  the  righteous,  compassionate,  and  omni- 
potent government  of  God  is  made  the  subject  of  such  varied  and  ecstatic 
praise,  amoDgst  the  primal  and  most  prominent  of  all  the  proofs  of  the 
c ire  and  kindliness  of  the  Almighty  Father,  this  is  especially  marked: 
'  God  setteth  the  solitary  in  families.' 

Joshua,  the  hero-saint,  never  looks  more  grandly  than  when,  amidst  the 
inner  circle  of  his  children  and  dependents,  he  avouches  to  the  a^semUed 
tribes  whom  he  had  led  on  to  the  conquest  of  the  promised  land :  '  As  for 
me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord.'  The  'hedge'  that  was  'set 
about '  Job  and  his  possessions  grew  chiefly  out  of  his  domestic  ministra- 
tions on  behalf  of  his  family,  which,  we  are  told,  *  he  did  continually ' 
(Job  i.  5).  David  never  spoke  a  sentence  more  'after  God*a  own  heart' 
than  when  he  said :  '  I  will  walk  within  my  house  with  a  perfect  heart;' 
and  he  never  did  anything  more  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God  than  when, 
after  performing  his  kingly  part  in  a  grand,  historic  solemnity,  he  '  re- 
turned to  bless  his  household.'  And  when  is  the  head  of  a  Christian 
household  enrobed  in  a  more  impressive  -and  endearing  dignity  than  when 
he  leads  the  devotions  of  his  family  before  the  unveiled  mercy-seat? 
Tis  then  that  he  bears  his  most  precious  jewels  on  his  heart,  as  Aaron 
bore  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  upon  his  engemmed  breastplate  as  he 
went  into  the  Holiest  of  all.  The  familiar,  fatherly  figure  unconsdously 
puts  on,  above  its  homely  garb,  the  solemn  vestments  of  a  paternal  priest- 
hood ;  and,  if  he  pray  '  with  the  spirit,  and  with  the  understanding  also*' 
the  perfume  of  heavenly  unction  steals  over  the  spirits  of  the  worshippers. 
Fatherhood  itself  becomes  more  venerable  and  more  winning.  No  one 
knows  what  spiritual  sensibilities  are  stirring,  struggling  in  the  hearts  of 
children;  at  the  family-altar  they  find  voice.  Parental  authority  is  nan- 
forced  hy  a  still  holier  prerogative.     *  O  -wVveii  \*\i^  Vift^xt  \a  full,  how 
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swaeily  may '  its  treasured  tendemesa  '  outpour  itself  in  prayer ! '    The 

inroly  spirit  cannot  but  feel  at  times  : 

*  0 1  if  no  other  charm  were  given 

To  guard  our  hearts  from  wrong  and  stain, 
Sore  'twere  enoagh  to  win  a  heaven 
Where  all  we  love  shall  meet  again.' 

Be  suve^  those  p&rental  tones,  sometimes  tremulous  with  tenderest  emotion, 
wiU  haunt  the  wanderer  in  his  waTwardness,  and  make  themselves  heard 
in  the  pauses  of  his  revelry.  Family  worship  strengthens  all  natural 
tasB,  makes  them  more  sensitive,  and  superadds  more  spiritual  and  endur- 
ing bond?. 

In  home-training,  influences  and  associations  are  far  more  potent  than 
mandate  and  authority.  The  quiet  and  unceasing  work  of  home-educa- 
tion is  strongly  promoted  by  home-worship.  Even  the  weaned  child,  taught 
to  *  behave  and  quiet '  iteelf,  is  not  without  a  sense  of  awe,  whilst  a  familiar 
voioe^  in  solemn  and  yet  animated  tones,  addresses  the  unseen  Power. 

As  the  gathering  at  the  family  meal  strengthens  and  sweetens  the  sense 
of  mutual  belonging,  so  the  gathering  at  family  prayer  awakes,  strengthens, 
and  sweetens  the  sense  of  a  still  deeper  and  more  abiding  spiritual 
rdationship.  Parents  are  as  strongly  bound  to  provide  food  for  their 
children's  souls  as  for  their  bodies;  spiritual  meals  as  well  as  natural 
meals. 

Now  family  worship  is  the  spiritual  family  meal.  And  what  more 
harmonizing  institution  can  there  be  ?  What  more  calculated  to  promote 
matnal  kindliness,  forbearance,  and  forgiveness,  to — 

'  Lay  the  rough  paths  of  peevish  nature  even, 
And  open  in  the  **  home  "  a  little  heaven '  7 

Have  we  no  family  mercies  to  be  thankful  for,  as  well  as  personal,  social, 

national  mercies?     Have  we  no   family  trials  to  encounter:  times  'to 

weep,'  times  '  to  lose,'  times  *  to  die,'  times  *  to  refrain  from  embraciog '  ? 

And,  since  family  mercies,  duties,  tiials  are  '  new  every  morning,'  and 

repeated  every  evening,  ought   not   family  prayers  to  be  as  regularly 

recurrent,  so  that  the  outgoings  of  the  morning  and  the  evening  may 

sweetly  *  rejoice '  through  '  the  voice  of  joy  and  salvation  in  the  tabernacles 

of  the  righteous '  ?     God's  care  of  His  people  extends  to  their  houses  and 

their  households :  He  '  blesseth  the  habitation  of  the  just.' 

Morning  family  worship  is  necessary  to  give  tone  to   the  day,  and 

evening  family  worship  is  especially  delightful  when  the  pastor,  or  some 

other  Christian  friend,  who  has  shared  in  the  amenities  of  the  evening 

meal,  lingers  to  partake  in  the  evening  devotions ;  all  the  joy  of  family 

and  friendship  being  'sanctified  by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer.' 

'  O,  pleasant  is  the  meeting 

With  friends  at  close  of  day, 
The  smiles,  the  fireside  greeting, 
The  tales  that  pass  away — 
TA^  kneeling  down  to  pray  ^ 
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Family  worship  must  be  comprehensive^  including  all  the  eaaenticds  of 
worship.  (1)  Thanksgiving  and  ascription  of  praise.  Lather  wisely  says  : 
'  Prayer  should  always  begin  with  thanksgiving.'  Gratitude  and  adora- 
tion expand  and  invigorate  the  wings  of  faith.  Of  this  the  Scriptures 
afford  examples  numberless  and  noble.  (2)  Confession  of  sin,  prayer  for 
pardon,  and  deprecation  of  wrath.  Of  these,  too,  Scripture  abounds  with 
examples.  (3)  Petition  and  supplication.  (4)  Intercession.  The  Christian 
father  is  a  priest  in  his  own  family.  At  the  family-altar  '  the  priest,  the 
father,  and  the  husband  prays,'  in  the  same  humble  but  honoured 
individual.  It  is  his  Ho  hlesa  his  household.'  What  a  beautiful  and 
effective  assertion  this  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  Gh)d'8  people !  For  if 
father  be  ill  or  absent,  the  duty  may  devolve  on  mother,  or,  if  expedient, 
on  brother  or  on  sister.  It  will  be  seen  that  intercession  forms  a  large 
proportion  of  the  family  prayers  in  this  volume,  according  to  the  apostolic 
injunction  :  '  I  exhort  that  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving 
of  thanks,  be  made  for  all  men ;  for  kings,'  etc.  (1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2).  All  these 
must  be  sustained  by  the  pleading  of  promises,  and  by  humble  and  reveren- 
tial, yet  frank  and  fearless  reasoning  with  Qod,  All  this  God  Himself  not 
only  encourages,  but  even  enjoins,  and  that  with  heart-subduing  tender- 
ness of  appeal :  '  Come  now,  and  let  us  reason  together,  saith  the  Lord : 
though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow.'  The 
anticipative  response  to  which  is :  '  I  will  fill  my  mouth  with  argumenis/ 
and  '  so  will  I  compass  Thine  altar,  0  Lord  of  hosts,  my  King  and  my  God.^ 
And  again  :  '  Take  with  you  words,  and  turn  to  the  Lord  :  say  unto  Him : 
Take  away  all  iniquity,  and  receive  us  graciously.' 

In  family  prayer,  the  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  general  sameness  of  the 
events  and  occupations  of  daily  life.  In  this  volume  a  particular  subject 
is  more  amply  dwelt  upon  in  one  prayer  than  in  another.  It  will  be  seen 
tnat  sometimes  the  revival,  the  peace,  purity  and  prosperity  of  the  Church 
are  especially  asked  for ;  sometimes  the  Christian  Ministry ;  then  again, 
the  Sunday-schools,  the  sanctifying  of  Education,  Culture  and  Literature, 
National  Morality,  our  Country,  our  Empire,  Christendom,  the  Heathen, 
Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  the  Sick,  the  Needy  and  the  Dying,  the 
Tempted,  the  Bereaved,  and  the  Oppressed. 

Variety  in  family  worship  is  to  be  cultivated,  as  far  as  may  be,  without- 
so  taxing  the  ingenuity  of  the  leader  in  prayer  as  to  impair  the  simplicity 
which  is  of  the  very  essence  of  true  petition,  and  turning  a  devotional  act 
into  an  intellectual  effort.  For  the  offerer  himself,  variety  may  be  safely 
left  to  his  feelings ;  but  it  may  be  well,  for  the  sake  of  those  whose  prayers 
we  lead,  to  introduce  as  much  change  as  can  be  secured,  without  taxing 
the  invention  at  the  expense  of  the  sensibilities. 

But  still  a  degree  of  variety  is  to  be  desired.  Many  feel  even  the  ex- 
tempore rendering  of  Scripture  into  supplication  too  great  a  strain  upoD 
their  verbal  rcEources.  A  highly-esteemed  and  exceptionally  well-read 
local-preacher  confessed  to  us  that,  on  this  account,  he   found  family 
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prayer  more  difficult  than  preaching.    The  occasional  use  of  a  well-selected 
form  might  help  to  meet  this  difficulty. 

A  judiciously-prepared  book  of  family  prayers  may  also  proye  a  great 
help  to  those  who  do  not  need  to  use  a  form  in  family  worship.  Reading 
the  best  sermons  is  of  great  use  to  the  ablest  preacher ;  so,  studying  the 
best  forms  may  be  of  essential  service  to  those  who  are  not  inapt  in  vocal 
prayer.  And  an  occasional  use  of  a  form  of  family  prayer  may  not  be 
without  profit. 

But  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that^  with  or  without  a  form,  we  are  all 
entirely  dependent  on  the  Spirit,  to  '  help  our  infirmity '  in  prayer,  and  to 
make  intercession  for  us,  and  in  us. 

In  the  conogposition  of  these  prayers,  the  first  aim  has  been  to  secure 
that  they  shall  indeed  be  prayers :  not  '  indirect  preaching,'  not  flowing 
expatiations,  not  observational  commonplaces ;  but  thanksgiving,  confession 
and  petition. 

The  second  aim  has  been  simpUeity^  which  must  not,  however,  be  con- 
founded with  commonplace.  One  of  the  vices  most  religiously  avoided  is 
conventional  rhetoric.  Tet  homely  edification  and  enlivenment  are  not 
ruthlessly  sacrificed  to  the  severe,  stately  and  archaic  simplicity  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Of  all  prayer-books,  the  Bible  is  the  best,  both 
as  to  the  subjects  of  prayer,  and  as  to  its  vocabulary.  Hence  familiar 
Scriptural  allusions  and  imagery  are  not  excluded  from  this  volume. 

Since  no  form  of  prayer  that  any  uninspired  mortal  may  compose  can 
possibly  express  our  varying  moods  of  mind,  and  be  adapted  to  all  the 
changing  circumstances  and  incidents  of  our  earthly  life,  we  have  provided 
short  collects  suited  to  the  more  frequent  trials  and  to  the  more  important 
events  of  domestic,  national  and  religious  life.  These  may  be  added  to  the 
prayer,  or  substituted  for  one  or  more  of  the  ordinary  petitions.  To  meet 
the  former  difficulty  the  tone,  or,  so  to  speak,  the  keynote  of  the  difierent 
prayers,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  expression,  is  varied.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  prayers  should  be  read  successively  with  rigid  regularity. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  prayers  in  the  new  volume  are  remarkably 
short.  They  are  little  more  than  one-third  the  length  of  those  contained  in 
the  former  book  issued  by  the  Book-Boom,  and  about  one-^o^  the  length 
of  the  '  Specimens  of  Family  Prayer,'  by  Dr.  Parker,  published  in  this 
Magazine.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  task  was  not  an  easy  one  to  com- 
bine extreme  conciseness  with  adequate  variety  and  comprehensiveness. 
In  the  combination  of  these  three  requisites,  our  new  Book  of  Family 
Prayers  is  unequaUed  by  any  such  volume  we  have  ever  seen. 

PRATEB  FOB  SUNDAY  EVENING. 

O,  Lord,  our  Heavenly  Father,  we  humbly  thank  Thee,  through  Christ, 
for  all  the  mercies,  so  rich,  so  tender,  and  so  undeserved,  of  another  day, 
and  for  all  the  privileges  of  another  Sabbath.  We  bless  Thee  for  the 
gracious  opportunity  of  going  to  Thy  house  'with  the  multitude  that 
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keep  holy  day;'  for  the  aonga  of  Zion;  for  united  prayer  and  worship; 
for  Thy  law,  so  holy,  just,  and  good ;  for  Thy  glorious  Gospel ;  for  a 
living  ministry ;  for  religious  reading,  conversation  and  meditation ; 
and,  above  all,  for  the  light  and  power  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  waking  up 
our  spiritual  faculties  and  feelings,  reproving,  comforting,  and  strengthen- 
ing us  with  strength  in  our  souls,  and  lifting  up  our  attention  and 
affection  to  those  things  which  are  above,  *  where  Christ  sitteth  at  the  right 
hand  of  God.'  We  thank  Thee  that  our  land  enjoys  her  Sabbaths  to  a 
degree  unknown  to  lands  where  Thy  Gospel  is  not  preached  in  such  purity 
and  power.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  holy  quiet  of  our  fields,  and  the 
sacred  stillness  of  so  many  of  our  streets.  Preserve  to  us  our  Sabbath, 
we  beseech  Thee ;  and  grant  to  us  as  a  nation,  a  more  devout  and  con- 
scientious observance  of  the  day  which  was '  made  for  man,'  for  the  pro- 
motion of  our  highest  and  most  enduring  interests;  the  day  of  which  our 
Blessed  Saviour  is  '  the  Lord.' 

Forgive  our  sins,  especially  our  Sabbath-sins;  our  wanderings  of 
imagination,  thought  and  heart  from  Thee,  the  coldness  of  our  devotion, 
our  neglect,  or  our  negligent  performance,  of  the  heavenly  duties  of  the 
day. 

Lord  of  the  harvest,  give  the  abundant  increase  to  the  good  seed  of 
Thy  Truth,  so  widely  sown  and  watered  this  day,  by  so  many  hands,  and 
with  so  many  tears,  and  in  so  many  hearts,  in  our  own  country  and  in 
foreign  lands. 

All  the  blessings  we  ask  for  ourselves  we  implore  also  for  our  kindred 
and  our  friends;  especially  such  of  them  as  are  under  Thine  afflicting 
hand.  Have  mercy  on  all  who  say  this  night :  '  Thou  boldest  mine  eyes 
waking.'  Grant  that  the  sweet  and  solemn  influences  of  the  Sabbath 
may  draw  back  to  Thee  all  who  have  wandered  from  Thy  fold,  especially 
our  unconverted  or  backsliding  relatives  and  friends.  We  bless  Thee  for 
the  riches  of  Thy  goodness  and  forbearance  to  them  and  to  us.  0  grant 
that  Thy  longsuffering  may  prove  to  be  their  '  salvation '  and  ours,  in 
its  result,  as  well  as  in  its  design  and  tendency ! 

We  bless  Thee  for  our  Lord's  own  gracious  institutions  of  Baptism  and 
the  Communion  of  £Us  body  and  blood.  0  grant  that  we  may  not  forget 
or  despise  our  dedication  to  Thee  in  Baptism ;  or  disregard,  or  observe  with 
coldness,  or  having  observed,  go  away  and  forget  the  awful  and  tender 
meaning  of  Thy  dying  Injunction :  '  This  do  in  remetnbrance  of  Me  ! ' 
Unite  and  blees  all  who  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
Who  is  both  their  Lofd  and  ours.  Youchsafe  to  us  this  night  such  sleep 
as  Thou  givest  Thy  beloved — sweet  rest,  both  of  body  and  of  soul ;  for 
Christ's  sake.    Amen. 

The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  etc. 

IIONDAT   MORNING. 

0,  merciful  Father,  Who  *  setteth  the  solitary  in  families,'  and  makest 
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them  hoaseholdfiy  we  humbly  bleas  Thee,  through  Him  Who  once  called 
an  earthly  home  His  own,  that  we  are  not  amongst  *  the  families  that 
call  not  upon  Thy  name.'  We  thank  Thee  for  our  family  merdee,  which 
are  'new  every  morning/  We  laid  us  Mown  and  slept;  we  awaked, 
for  the  Lord  sustained '  us.  '  The  day  is  Thine,  the  night  also  is  Thine^' 
And  no«r  Thou  feedest  us  '  with  food  convenient  for  us,'  both  bodily  and 
spirituaL  We  would  *  go  forth  in  Thy  strength,'  to  our  work  and  our 
labour,  till  the  evening.  Enable  us  to  take  up  and  to  fulfil  the  tasks,  and 
to  discharge  the  duties  which  Thou  hast  assigned  us,  in  Thy  faith,  fear 
and  love.  May  our  whole  spirit  and  conduct  prove  that  Thy  holy  day 
was  to  us  the  first  day  of  the  week,  giving  a  sacredness  and  reetfulnees 
to  each  succeeding  day.  0  prosper  the  work  of  our  hands,  and  the  work 
<tf  our  minds !  We  would  take  our  work  from  Thee,  and  perform  it  to 
Thee,  with  a  glad  heart  and  free.  To  this  end  forgive  all  our  sins,  that 
with  '  consciences  purged  from  dead  works,'  we  may  lovingly  and  livingly 
serve  the  living  €k>d.  Like  our  Redeemer,  may  it  be  our  meat  and 
drink  to  do  the  will  of  our  Father,  and  to  finish  His  work.  May  we 
serve  Thee  'with  all  humbleness  of  mind,'  and  with  all  'our  hearts, 
considering  what  great  things  Thou  hast  done  for'  us.  Give  us  grace 
to  suffer,  as  well  as  to  do.  Thy  blessed  will,  '  looking  unto  Jesus,'  Who 
suffered  and  died,  as  well  as  lived  and  worked,  for  us.  Keep  us  from 
wandering  and  from  falling,  '  Establish  Thou  the  work  of  our  hands ; ' 
and,  '  O  Lord,  revive  Thy  work ! '  Bless  them  abundantly  who  '  sow '  the 
good  seed  '  beside  all  waters.'  Bless  all  the  families  and  the  congregations 
of  Thy  people.  '  Create,'  according  to  Thy  promise,  *  upon  every  dwell- 
ing-place of  Mount  Zion,  and  upon  her  assemblies,  a  cloud  and  smoke  by 
day,  and  the  shining  of  a  flaming  fire  by  night.'  And,  through  the 
example  and  influence  and  invitations  of  Thy  people,  may  all  our  neigh- 
bours and  fellow-countrymen,  and  the  whole  world,  be  won  to  Thee. 
Bemember  all  whom  Thou  hast  made  dear  to  us,  all  our  relatives  and 
friends,  with  the  favour  which  Thou  bearest  to  Thy  chosen.  *  The  Lord 
watch  between  U8,  when  we  are  absent  one  from  another.'  Have  pity  upon 
all  who  are  bowed  down,  and  can  in  no  wise  lift  up  themselves.  Let  Thy 
mercy  lighten  upon  all  who  suffer,  in  body,  mind  or  spirit. 

We  entreat  Thee  on  behalf  of  our  beloved  country,  and  of  our  great 
empire.  Make  every  part  of  it  'a  delightsome  land,'  the  *  joy  of  many 
generationa'  Give  to  the  Government  and  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
*  the  spirit  of  counsel  and  might,  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  ; '  for  Christ's  sake.    Amen. 

Our  Father,  etc. 

SATURDAY    MOBNINO. 

O  Thou  God  of  our  life,  we  thank  Thee,  through  Christ,  that  by  Thy  good 
hand  upon  us  for  good,  we  are  brought  to  the  last  day  of  another  week. 
Some  will  find  this  a  day  of  shorter  toil,  to  others  it  will  prove  the  busiest 
and  the  longest  work-day  of  the  six.    Should  we  be  amongst  the  former 
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dass,  0  grant  that  our  leisure  as  well  as  our  oocupatioxiy  our  recreations 
as  well  as  our  tasks,  may  all  be  dedicated  to  Thee,  and  blessed  by  Thee. 

We  bless  Thee  that,  throughout  another  night,  Thou  Who  keepest  us 
hast  not  slumbered.  0  grant  that  in  waiting  on  Thee  we  may  renew  our 
spiritual  strength ;  as,  in  reposing  under  Thy  protection,  we  have  renewed 
our  bodily  strength.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  continuance  of  our  family 
mercies.  It  is  Thine  to  '  make  men  of  one  mind  in  a  house.'  O  give  us 
grace  this  day  to  be  kind  one  to  another,  tender-hearted,  forgiving  one 
another,  as  Thou,  for  Christ's  sake,  hast  forgiven  us.  We  praise  Thee  for 
home-love,  and  home-comforts,  and  home-mercies.  0  merciful  Lord,  this 
day  guide  us  with  Thy  counsel !  Bless  our  going  out,  and  our  coming  in. 
Cleanse  the  very  thoughts  of  our  hearts  by  the  inspiration  of  Thy  Holy 
Spirit,  that  we  may  perfectly  love  Thee,  and  worthily  magnify  Thy  holy 
Name.  And  herein  may  we  exercise  ourselves,  to  have  always  a  conscience 
void  of  offence,  both  towards  Thee  and  towards  men. 

Graciously  grant  us  that  faith  which  is  Thy  gift,  and  without  which  it 
is  impossible  to  please  Thee.  Under  the  husbandry  of  Thy  Providence, 
and  by  the  accompanying  grace  of  Thy  Spirit,  may  every  root  of  bittemflss 
be  eradicated  from  our  hearts :  our  pride,  and  our '  proud  wrath,'  our 
impatience  and  our  fretf ulness,  our  unfeelingness,  inconsiderateness  and 
oensoriousness,  our  quickness  to  detect  the  mote  in  our  brother's  eye,  and 
our  blindness  to  the  beam  in  our  own  eye ;  our  engrossment  in  the  present 
and  the  passing,  and  our  insensibility  to  the  unseen  and  the  eternal,  which 
is  so  close  upon  us ;  our  fervour  in  the  pursuit  of  earthly  things,  and  our 
lukewarmness  in  the  things  which  make  for  our  eternal  peace. 

Give  us  grace  also  to  bridle  our  tongues,  that  we  offend  not.  Enable 
us,  with  the  shield  of  faith,  to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  deviL 
Bless  especially  the  younger  members  of  our  family ;  may  they  seek  Thee 
early,  and  find  Thee.  Bless  our  country,  our  empire,  and  our  rulers. 
Bless  Thy  whole  Church  with  the  spirit  of  power,  of  love,  and  of  a  sound 
mind.  Save  our  whole  redeemed  race ;  give  success  to  those  who  teach 
and  preach  in  heathen  lands ;  for  Christ's  sake.    Amen. 

The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  etc. 

ANOTHEB  IIOBKINO   PRATER. 

We  bless  Thee,  0  Heavenly  Father,  for  the  precious  gift  of  sleep,  and 
for  the  renewal  of  our  exhausted  strength,  for  the  wonder  of  our  waking, 
and  for  the  daily  miracle  of  our  providential  and  spiritual  supplies.  We 
thank  Thee  for  the  sure  mercies  of  our  earthly  pilgrimage  :  for  the  morning 
manna ;  for  Thy  guiding,  guardian  presence ;  and  for  communion  with 
Thee,  the  Father  of  spirits,  through  Jesus  Christ  Thy  Son,  our  Brother. 
We  bless  Thee,  especially,  for  freedom  of  access  to  Thy  mercy-seat,  through 
the  rent  veil  of  Thy  Son's  suffering  and  sympathizing  human  nature. 
Enable  us  this  day  to  press  onwards  in  pursuit  of  holiness  and  heaven ; 
'  forgetting  the  things  that  are  behind,  and  reaching  forward  to  the  things 
that  are  before,'  may  we  '  press  toward  the  mark,  for  the  prize  of  the 
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high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.'  And  may  He  Who  is  the  Author, 
be  also  the  Finisher  of  our  faith ;  receiving  through  Him  a  kingdom  which 
cannot  be  moved,  may  we  have  grace,  this  day,  to  serve  Thee  acceptably 
with  reverence  and  godly  fear. 

May  we  this  day  be  not  slothful,  either  in  our  temporal  or  our  spiritual 
affiiirs.  Keep  us  alike  from  carelessness  and  over-carefulness.  May  Thy 
peace  rule  in  our  hearts.  Save  us  from  self-seeking,  self-trust,  and  self- 
inflation  ;  from  all  unlovingness  and  selfishness ;  from  evil-speaking  and 
evO-surmisings»  Make  us  gentle  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy 
and  of  good  fruits,  open-minded  and  open-hearted.  From  all  imtruth* 
fulness  and  unfairness,  Qood  Lord,  deliver  us. 

Be  gracious  this  day  to  all  our  relatives  and  friends.  '  The  Lord  bless 
tiiem,  and  keep  them.  The  Lord  lift  up  the  light  of  His  countenance 
upon  them,  and  give  them  peace.  The  Lord  preserve  their  going  out  and 
their  coming  in,  from  this  time  forth,  even  for  evermore.' 

Be  merciful  to  the  afflicted.  Father  of  mercies,  Man  of  sorrows,  Holy 
Ghost,  the  Comforter,  be  mindful  of  them.  Be  gracious  to  Thy  Church. 
Dhnosper  every  effort  to  extend  Thy  kingdom  in  our  own  and  in  other  lands. 
Breathe  upon  Thy  people  the  spirit  of  unity,  of  mutual  recognition  and 
respect,  and  of  brotherly  love.  '  Grace  be  with  all  them  that  love  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.'  Haisten  the  reunion  of  Thy  divided 
people,  that  the  world  may  be  reunited  to  Thee.  We  implore  also  Thy 
blessing  on  our  beloved  country,  and  our  vast  empire. 

And  now.  Lord,  what  wait  we  for  ?  our  hope  is  in  Thee.    Deliver  us  from 
all  our  offences ;  we  flee  unto  Thee  to  hide  us ;  through  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 
Our  Father,  etc. 

A  WEEK-EVENING   PRAYER. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  we  thank  Thee  that  at  the  close 
of  another  day  we  can  gather  around  the  family-altar,  to  praise  Thee  for 
Thy  tender  care  over  us  throughout  another  day.  If  asked,  like  Thy  dis- 
ciples :  '  Lacked  ye  anything  ? '  we  must  with  them  reply :  '  Nothing, 
Lord.'  Thou  didst  hear  our  morning  prayer.  Thou  hast  been  our  unas- 
sailable *  place  of  defence ; '  our  bread  has  been  given,  and  our  water  sure ; 
and  Thou  hast  fed  our  souls  with  the  Living  Bread,  and  refreshed  us  from 
the  well  that  springeth  up  unto  everlasting  life. 

Thus  will  we  bless  Thee  whilst  we  live ;  we  will  lift  up  our  hands  in 
Thy  name.  Thus  may  we  praise  Thee  at  the  close  of  life's  short  day,  and 
then  sing  eternally  the  triumphal  song  of  Moses  and  of  the  Lamb;  the 
song  of  deliverance  and  victory  through  the  atoning  blood.  Through  that 
blood  only  can  we  hope  to  triumph  over  the  guilt  and  power  of  sin.  For- 
give, for  Christ's  sake,  whatever  unkindness,  uncharitableness,  untrath- 
fulness,  forgetfulness  of  duty  or  slothfulness  in  its  performance,  worldli- 
ness,  unwatchfulness,  or  tampering  with  temptation,  or  indulgence  in  our 
besetting  sin,  has  grieved  Thee  this  day.  And,  O !  Thou  God  of  peace, 
'  bruise  Satan  under  our  feet  shortly.' 
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Ab  a  familyi  we  would  now  intercede  for  the  whole  family  of  man. 
Especially  we  entreat  Thee  to  bless  Thy  Ohorcby  restoring  and  perfecting 
in  it '  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.'  We  implore  Thee 
on  behalf  of  that  part  of  Thy  Church  to  which  Thy  Providence  and  Grace 
has  joined  us.  As  witnesses  of  Thy  power  to  save  al],  to  save  now,  to 
save  to  the  uttermost,  may  we  more  than  ever  '  show  forth  the  praises  of 
TTim  Who  hath  called  us  out  of  darkness  into  His  marvellous  light/ 
We  beseech  Thee  on  behalf  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  May 
'  the  brother  of  low  degree  rejoice  in  that  he  is  exalted,'  and  '  the  rich,  in 
that  he  is  made  low.*  O  that  we  all  may  realize  our  universal  brotherhood, 
as  *  made  of  one  blood ; '  and  all  alike  redeemed,  not  with  corruptible  things, 
as  silver  and  gold,  but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ.  May  all  classes 
recognise  and  rejoice  in  our  mutual  relationship  and  our  mutual  depend- 
ence. Four  upon  the  rich  the  spirit  of  liberality  and  sympathy ;  on  the 
poor,  the  spirit  of  contentment,  gentleness  and  honest  industry.  May  he 
that  stole,  bteal  no  more ;  but  rather  labour,  working  with  his  hands  the 
thing  that  is  good,  that  he  may  have  to  give  to  him  that  needeth.  Merci- 
fully guard  us  and  all  dear  to  us  from  all  the  perils  of  this  night,  both 
bodily  and  spiritual  Have  mercy  on  all  whom  sufifering  of  body  x>r  of 
mind  forbids  to  sleep ;  for  Christ's  sake.    Amen. 

The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  etc. 


NURSE  JOSEPHINE'S  MEMORIES. 

BY  SAESON. 

Chapter  IX. — The  Homeward  Bound;  The  Akgel  Ladt. 


Eighteen  months  passed  over  me 
as  swiftly  as  haid  work,  a  variety 
of  experiences,  and  bright  hopes 
could  make  them  fly.  The  time 
came  for  even  me  to  be  of  a  little 
importance.  I  was  now  'Sister 
Josephine ; '  and  when  it  became 
known  that  I  was  going  home  to  be 
married,  that  my  new  home  would 
be  in  India,  and  that  I  hoped  to 
cany  on  among  my  countrywomen 
there  the  work  for  which  I  had 
qualified  here,  an  interest  was 
excited  which,  in  certain  small 
circleSi  rose  to  enthusiasm.  No  one 
could  have  been  more  taken  by  sur- 
prise than  I  was  at  receiving  so 
many  presents,  congratulations  and 
letters.  Before  leaving  London,  I 
had  quite  a  gay  holiday-time  of  it ; 
being  invited  to  private  houses  to 
meet    missionaries    returned    from 


India  and  their  wives,  or  to  draw- 
ing-room meetings  to  hear  the 
schools  discussed,  and  the  question 
of  an  entrance  to  the  Zenana.  My 
old  friends  at  The  Good  SamarUanM 
insisted  on  a  visit,  when  they 
overwhelmed  me  by  their  kindness 
and  the  lovely  contribution  which 
they  made  to  my  India  outfit.  The 
dear  mother  was  radiantly  happy  to 
have  Josephine  home  again.  Now 
the  nursing-drees  was  laid  aside;  cool 
nankins,  printed  calicoes  and  delicate 
muslins,  were  all  to  be  made  up 
for  Amy  and  me.  I  felt  I  most  hie 
undergoing  some  curious  metamor- 
phosis, from  which  I  should  emerge 
a  gay  butterfly.  Lilian  laughed  at 
my  fears.  '  You  are  going  among 
daughters  of  the  Sun,'  she  said, 
'  and  ought  to  be  apparelled  like  an 
Eastern  lily.    We,  too,  do  not  covet 
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the  ntming-dresB  as  drapery  for  the 
last  picture  of  yoa  that  is  to  be  left 
in  the  mind's  eye.  Not  that  I  would 
ppeak  irreyerent]y  of  the  discarded 
habit.  If  you  will  leave  it  in  my 
care^  I  shall  lay  it  up  as  a  sacred 
thing.  The  odour  of  patient,  self- 
denying  service  will  linger  in  every 
fold/ 

Tears  were  shining  in  her  eyes  as 
she  said  so. 

*  I  resisted  the  vocation/  she  con- 
tinued, 'from  a  mistaken  pride,  I 
suppose ;  and  yet  because  you  had 
chosen  a  path  so  hard,  I  always 
felt  as  if  mine  must  be  too  easy. 
The  seriousness  of  your  aims  made 
mine  appear  frivolous,  yet  I  could 
not  alter  anything;  for  work  of 
any  kind  will  always  mean  work 
to  me,  and  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, I  could  never  follow  in  your 
steps.' 

*  But  you  were  not  called  to  follow 
in  my  steps.' 

*  No ;  but  I  hope  I  have  trod  my 
smoother  pathway  better  for  looking 
off  from  it  sometimes  to  yours.  Do 
you  remember,  when  we  were  girls, 
how  soon  I  used  to  tire  in  well- 
doing! Often  when  I  was  under 
good  impressions,  I  resisted  them, 
because  I  was  so  sure  that  I  should 
not  have  grace  to  persevere  in  the 
new  life  that  I  dared  not  enter  it. 
When  the  education  of  the  girls  and 
Alfred  was  entrusted  to  me,  I  did 
pray  against  this  easily-besetting 
sin ;  and,  somehow,  as  I  went  on  in 
my  work  and  took  in  other  pupils,  I 
found  that  the  love  of  it,  and  the 
interest  that  grew  in  each  one, 
ezpeUed  the  old  laziness,  and  made 
my  duty  my  delight.' 

I  said :  *  Your  work  has  been  as 
truly  consecrated  as  mine,  and  you 
have  no  reason  to  complain  that 
God  has  not  owned  you  in  it.  I 
cannot  look  at  Amy  and  Jane,  and 
not  see  how  influential  you  have 
been  in  the  formation  of  their 
characters.     So  much  that  we  re- 


ceived from  Miss  Dacey,  you  have 
communicated  to  them.  If  you  feel 
that  you  could  not  have  done  my 
work,  I  have  to  acknowledge  that  I 
could  not  have  done  yours.' 

Ah,  how  happy  we  were  those  few 
months !  There  was  such  a  gentle 
unfolding  of  all  the  flowers  of  life. 
But  another  interest  was  springing 
up.  Conrad  Keithley,  not  far  ad- 
vanced on  the  shady  side  of  thirty, 
had  already  attained  distinction  as 
an  artist.     He  was  an  R.A. 

lo  was  not  wonderful  that  he 
loved  Lilian;  she  appealed  so 
strongly  to  his  artistic  sense,  her 
native  charm  being  an  innate  ele- 
gance that  grew  more  and  more  on 
those  who  knew  her.  The  refine- 
ments and  graces  of  life  were  as 
ioiperious  in  their  claim  upon  her 
as  its  stem  necessities.  In  our 
little  household  her  taste  predomi- 
nated. We,  who  had  more  prac- 
tical ability  than  she,  loved  to 
carry  out  her  suggestions,  wondering 
sometimes,  as  we  did  so,  that  the 
powers  of  executing  and  conceiving 
did  not  go  together. 

And  now  how  it  corresponded 
with  the  fitness  of  things  that  such 
affinities  should  meet  as  herself 
and  Conrad  Keithley.  The  ac- 
quaintance when  I  went  home  was 
just  at  that  happy  'cultivating' 
stage  it  is  so  sweet  to  have  pro- 
longed. 

He  had  taken  a  house  in  Kussell 
Square.  His  evenings  were  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  entertainment  of 
artists,  scholars,  men  of  letters. 
So  Lilian,  as  a  little  social  queen, 
might  find  her  level.  The  exercise 
of  her  peculiar  gifts  would  become 
her  daily  duty,  and  that  would  bring 
with  it  not  only  the  cultivation  of 
her  tastep,  but  of  her  heart.  There 
was  all  the  more  certainty  of  this, 
from  the  fact  that  not  art  or  even 
humour,  or  the  fascinations  of 
society,  had  allured  Conrad  Keith- 
ley from  the  love  of  the  Essential 
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Good.  The  world  of  art  was  to  him 
one  of  the  '  kingdoms  of  our  Qod, 
and  of  His  Christ/  as  were  all  other 
domains.  In  his  presence  never 
did  unseemly  levity  or  an  irreverent 
word  on  the  subject  of  religion 
pass  unrebuked. 

Much  effort,  self-denial,  endur- 
ance must  perforce  lie  beneath  all 
this  seeming  ease  and  luxury,  that 
what  in  it  was  most  pleasurable  might 
have  resting  on  it  the  seal  of  true 
service  for  the  Master.  But,  alas  ! 
the  pewter  pitcher  will  disdain  the 
vase  of  porcelain,  making  light  of 
its  beauty  and  denying  it  the  glory  of 
use;  while  the  vessel  fashioned  unto 
honour,  forgetful  of  some  rare  per- 
fume that  the  Master  has  confided 
to  it  as  treasure  that  it  cannot  keep 
to  itself,  is  apt  to  look  enviously 
at  its  rough  censor,  as  exalted  by 
its  uses. 

What  are  our  uses,  higher  and 
lower,  the  Master  knows.  Not  only 
before  her  marriage,  but  after  it,  did 
Lilian,  who  fulfilled  purely  and 
conscientiously  the  ends  of  her 
being,  complain  to  me  of  the 
frivolity  of  her  life  as  compared 
with  the  earnestness  of  mine.  I 
am  thankful  to  say  that  I  was  able 
to  reassure  her,  though  every  page 
turned  over  by  me  left  lees  room 
for  laughter  and  more  for  tears. 

Truly,  as  regarded  me, '  hope  told 
a  flattering  tale.'  Our  preparations 
were  nearly  completed,  and  the 
Sindhu  Swany  that  was  to  bring 
my  Jamie,  was  drawing  very  near 
our  shores.  Soon  after  its  arrival 
we  were  to  be  married.  Amy  was 
to  pursue  her  studies  till  the  time 
came  to  sail  with  us.  It  is  not 
likely  that  Jamie  after  his  short 
residence  in  India,  would  have  been 
allowed  such  a  prolonged  leave  of 
absence,  but  his  good  uncle,  not 
altogether  satisfied  that  the  climate 
was  suiting  him,  had  taken  all  ex- 
penses  on  himself.  In  mistaken 
kindness,  it  bad  been  kept  from  me 


that  there  was  any  ground  for 
apprehension  on  account  of  his 
health.  With  the  seal  of  death 
upon  his  brow,  he  set  sail  for  Eng- 
limd,  and  in  mid-ocean  he  reached 
the  golden  shore  where  weeping  is 
swallowed  up  in  the  *  shout  of  the 
white-robed  chivalry,'  and  the  song 
of  the  redeemed.  Tliey  committed 
all  that  was  earthly  of  him  to  the 
deep,  and  sent  the  sad  tidings  on 
before. 

The  letter  to  mother  fell  from 
her  hand  through  the  faintnees  it 
occasioned,  and  I  read  that  which 
tho3e  dear  lips  never  oould  have 
broken  to  me.  But  for  me  was 
neither  the  relief  of  swoon  nor  tears ; 
I  was  too  healthy,  too  hard,  for 
either.  They  say  I  had  a  severe 
illness.  Perhaps  I  had.  The  pain 
I  knew  as  worst  of  all,  was  aome 
sharp  spasms  of  rebellion^  which 
through  the  long,  slow  weeks  (tf 
withdrawal  from  the  life  around, 
persistently  visited  me. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  though  he 
had  died  nobly,  yet  drcumstanoes 
had  conspired,  in  the  roost  cruel 
manner,  to  rob  him  of  his  little  span 
of  earnest,  fruitful  life  here,  and 
me  of  a  happiness^  the  f oretaiste  of 
which  had  broken  up  all  the  calm 
possibilities  of  contentment.  I  was 
told  that  a  few  dajM  before  Mr. 
Graham  embarked,  a  message  was 
sent  him  from  his  moonshee,  who 
had  been  seized  with  cholmra  away 
from  home,  and  was  sinking  from 
exhaustion.  It  was  not  thought 
that  he  could  live  many  hours ;  yet 
of  all  who  could  have  pointed  him 
to  the  Saviour,  he  passionately 
desired  to  see  Mr.  Graham,  sending 
him  a  pathetic  message  that  he  was 
in  darkness,  and  wanted  him  to 
come  and  pray.  To  proceed  at  once 
to  the  sick  man,  it  was  necessary  to 
travel  twelve  miles  in  a  bullock- 
cart  during  the  hot  hours  of  the 
day.  The  path  lay  round  by  a 
)\ing\eiT\v«rQ  iT%a  not  much  shade. 
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se  of  the  man's  imminent 
r  and  his  dark  despair,  mj 
one  went.  When  he  arrived 
xnr  moonshee  was  dead.  He 
Qot  even  the  satisfaction  of 
1^  him  such  help  as  might  have 
3nsated  the  saorifice  of  his  life 
f  his  bride. 

t  in  the  dreadful  heat,  but  in 

badows  of  the  brief  twilight, 

IS  seized  with  sunstroke,  fall- 

1  the  ground  in  a  great  agony. 

\  was  no  medical  attendance  or 

ig  to  be  had  there ;  so  in  the 

they  took  him  back  to  the 

e  in  the  bullock-cart.     They 

lim  very  quiet  till  the  day  he 

)  leave,  and  then,  ill  as  he  was, 

d  him  on  the  homeward  track, 

ing    that    nothing   could    so 

lally  restore  him  as  the  sea 

e.    As    a  brother-missionary 

etuming  with  his  family,  he 

t  suffer  from  the  want  of  any- 

that  kindness  could  do;  but 

cement    was    fitful.      Every 

.  or  third  day  the  pain  in  the 

nd  giddiness  returned  in  such 

as  completely  to  prostrate 

and  in  one  of  these  attacks, 

I  the  arms  of  the  captain  and 

)dioal  officer,  he  expired,  mur- 

^  of  his  mother  and  Josephine 

le  work;  but  manifesting  a 

'  consciousness  of  the  Saviour 

le  heaven  he  was  going  to, 

f  anything  he  left  behind. 

oUious  and  apathetic  by  turns, 
sion  was  at  last  wrought  in 
the  grace  of  Gk)d;  and  the 
T  desire  for  work  -  opposed  the 
sy  to  retire  into  solitude  and 
I  found  this  sweet  senti- 
iking  the  place  of  the  heart- 
^  sorrow: 

kj8  and  hoars,  joor  work  is  this, 
)Id  me  from  my  proper  place, 
le  while,  from  his  embrace, 
oiler  gain  of  after  bliss ; 
cmt  of  distance  miia^ht  ensue 
t  of  nearness  doobJj  sweet. 


And  unto  meeting  when  we  meet, 
Delight  a  hmidredf  old  accme.' 

Faber  tells  us : 

'  Idle  grief  is  what  deep  grief  cannot 
bear.' 

Some  complain,  and  truly,  that 
they  have  no  time  for  tears  and  for 
sitting  under  their  cypress;  but 
I  was  spared  the  stem  necessity 
of  work  till  the  desire  for  it  aroeoi 
though  some  of  the  most  deeply 
sympathetic  of  my  hospital  friends 
were  careful  to  assure  me  that  I 
should  be  heartily  welcomed  back 
into  my  old  vocation*  To  me  there 
appeared  a  moral  fitness  in  my  again 
putting  on  the  nurse's  drein.  I 
thought  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows 
Who  went  about  doing  good.  Now 
I  was  a  woman  of  a  sorrowful 
spirit.  The  cheerfulness  and  bright- 
ness of  other  days  that  helped  to 
reconmiend  me,  I  could  never  put 
on  again.  But  had  not  God  some 
better  thing  to  give  me,  even  more 
of  'the  peace  that  floweth  like  a 
river '  1  Was  there  not  in  this  a 
higher  virtue  forthe  spirits  of  weary, 
heavy-laden  ones,  to  whom  the  hos- 
pital is,  as  a  veritable  Hdtel  Lieu  f 
— *  God's  guest-house '  may  it  ever 
be! 

With  no  suspicion  of  what  was 
passing  in  my  mind,  but  led  on  by 
the  sense  of  appropriateness,  Lilian 
read  to  me  one  evening  the  closing 
scenes  of  Longfellow's  Evangeline  ; 
her  soft,  thrilling,  sympathetic  voice 
affecting  me  like  the  murmurous 
note  of  the  dove,  as  the  familiar 
verse  brought  to  me  certain  sugges- 
tions that  helped  out  my  own  idea  : 

*  Gabriel  was  not  forgotten  :  within  her 
heart  was  his  image.... 

Patience  and  abnegation    of  self,  and 

devotion  to  others, 
This  was  the  lesson  a  life  of  trial  and 

sorrow  had  taught  her. 
So  was  her  love  diffvted ;  but,  like  to 

some  odoro  in  spices. 
Suffered  no  waste  nor  loes^  .thoxi^h  tlW!l^ 

the  ail  wifi  axoma. 
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Other  hope  had  phe  none,  nor  wLsh  in  life, 

but  to  follow 
Meeklj,  with  reverent  steps,  the  sacred 

feet  of  her  Saviour/ 

There  should,  I  thought,  be  light  in 
the  looks  of  one  whose  face  has  been 
drawn  to  gaze  upward  by  the  re- 
moval of  its  earthly  treasure.  That 
light  I  found  in  the  face  of  Jamie's 
mother,  to  whom  I  paid  a  long  visit 
in  her  pleasant  little  home  on 
the  banks  of  the  Clyde.  She  was  a 
lovely  old  lady  of  the  genuine 
Scottish  tjrpe.  By  her,  and  by  all 
Jamie's  friends,  I  was  treated  as  if 
our  union  had  been  really  consum- 
mated. This  was  especially  grateful 
to  me,  because  my  regret  for  not 
having  borne  his  name  was  that  in 
time  it  would  be  forgotten  that  I 
had  ever  belonged  to  him. 

HJR  uncle  in  India  acted  with 
unexpected  generosity :  he  settled 
on  me  the  portion  which  he  had  in- 
tended to  give  his  nephew  on  his 
marriage,  so  that  the  woman  he 
loved  should  not  find  herself  unpro- 
vided for. 

But  this  kindness  did  not  turn  my 
heart  from  Its  purpose  to  go  back 
to  nursing,  though  I  was  not  in  any 
haste  to  do  so.  What  at  last  helped 
me  to  break  the  silken  bands  that 
kept  me  at  home,  was  my  perception 
that  the  attachment  between  Con- 
rad Keithley  and  Lilian  had  ripened, 
and  that  the  time  was  drawing  near 
to  prepare  another  bride  for  the 
altar.  Now  that  I  confess  I  could 
not  bear.  It  was  only  too  evident 
that  my  sensitive,  delicate-minded 
sister  hid  every  sparkle  of  her  joy 
from  my  eyes,  lest  they  should  be 
too  tender  with  weeping  to  bear  it ; 
but  who  would  wish  such  repression 
for  her  1  I  had  divided  the  beauti- 
ful airy  fabrics  in  my  trousseau 
between  her  and  Amy,  and  had  re- 
tained only  what  could  be  useful  to 
me  as  nurse  and  widow  ;  and  truly 
her  joy  was  mine  also,  but  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  same  pleasurable  acti- 


vities which  had  turned  to  mourn- 
ing for  me,  could  not  be  endured. 
Desiring  that  things  should  not  be 
put  bade  any  longer  for'my^sake, 
I  felt  that  I  was  better  out  of  the 
way,  though  it  was  not  necessary  to 
wring  the  kind  hearts  of  mothers 
and  sisters  by  giving  than  my  rea- 
sons for  leaving  home  with  some 
abruptness  in  the  end.  I  told  them, 
what  was  quite  true,  that  when 
India  was  in  prospect,  I  prayed  for 
the  missionary  spirit  to  be  granted 
me ;  now  that  my  destiny  was  no 
longer  India,  the  nussionary  spirit 
was  not  desbred,  but  it  allured  me 
back  to  the  old  paths. 

Amy  remained  at  home  till  after 
Lilian's  wedding,  when  an  oppor- 
tunity of  sendmg  her  out  under 
suitable  protection  was  found. 

'  But  O,  Josephine  I '  she  said  to 
me,  'I  do  feel  now  that  going  is 
such  a  lonely,  lonely  thing.  When 
there  was  the  big  brother  to  look  to, 
I  always  thought  the  path  would  be 
so  straight  before  me ;  I  should  have 
referred  every  difficulty  to  him.' 

When  she  set  sail,  I  summoned 
resolution  to  go  as  far  as  Gravesend 
with  her.  How  often  had  I  seen 
myself  set  sail  with  her,  as  I  did 
now,  little  dreaming  that  the  com- 
panionship was  to  be  80  short ;  that 
she  would  be  taken  and  I  left. 
But 

*  111  that  He  blesses  is  our  good. 

And  nnblest  good  is  iU ; 
And  all  is  right  that  seems  most  wrong* 
If  it  be  His  sweet  wUl.' 

The  hospital  at  the  West-End 
which  I  had  entered  six  months 
before  Lilian's  marriage  aa  '  Sister 
Josephine,'  I  will  call  by  the  motto 
inscribed  above  the  door  of  the 
main  entrance :  '  Rbst  akd  Hopb.' 
My  position  here  was  one  not  only 
of  greater  authority,  bat  of  greater 
freedom  and  ease  than  it  was  at 
The  Good  Samariiant^  or  St.  Afmi$, 
Less  was  required  of  the  labour  of 
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ndsy  and  more  of  akill  and 
fnoe.  I  was  not  confined  to 
irticular  ward,  bat  went  as 
k1  into  alL  Though  the 
i  was  new,  my  name  was 
X  to  same  of  the  governors, 
lere  were  old  acx][uaintancee 

the  nurses  and  medical 
•  The  drcumstances  in  which 
-ned  to  nursing  were  also  well 
[y  SO  there  was  every  disposi- 
aong  my  coadjutors  to  smooth 
y  for  me.  Not  the  leas  fitted 
I  work  did  I  find  myself  be- 
>f  my  baptism  of  sorrow.  In 
iginning  of  my  career  as  a 
I  resolved  to  speak  a  word 
e  Good  Physician  to  every 
t  under  my  care;  but  now 
d  not  satisfy  me.  The  mis- 
f  spirit  so  earnestly  coveted 
rayed  for,  demanded  that  I 

strenuously  endeavour  to 
bo  Christ  every  soul  to  which 
[ling  gave  me  access.  In  my 
red  position  I  was  able  to 
ze  little  gatherings  for  prayer 
[iristian  fellowship  among  the 
y  that  80  the  Uttle  leaven 
begin  with  them  and  reach 
lers.  It  was  all  the  easier  to 
3ause  of  the  sympathy  they 
r  me. 

dd:  'The  question  has  long 
itself  upon  me :  Why  should 
work  here  in  the  eame  spirit 
» the  same  ends  that  I  hoped 
in  India!'  The  result  was 
raging  to  our  faith ;  we  soon 
blessed  influences  at  work 
r  US,  and  many  most  unpromis- 
jects  of  our  solicitude,  both 
r  our  patients  and  their  at- 
its,  began  to  show  signs  of 
ig,  and  soon  found  peace 
;h  believing  in  Jesus. 
s  took  bur  young  chaplain  not 
b  by  surprise;  but  it  would 
lurprised  him  more  a  year  ago, 
Id.  One  of  the  Sisters  told 
at  when  he  first  came  to  the 
al  there  was  very  little  dis- 


tinction between  saints  and  sinners, 
so  far  as  his  mode  of  treating  them 
was  concerned.  He  admoni^&ed  all 
alike,  during  their  time  of  affliction 
to  reflect  upon  tlieir  sins.  No  one 
resented  the  admonition,  till  there 
was  brought  into  the  woman's  ward 
a  young  lady  highly  educated  and 
intelligent.  She  was  remarkable 
for  fortitude ;  and  her  bright,  flower- 
like beauty  and  ready  smile  seemed 
to  light  up  the  whole  ward.  Though 
in  drcumstances  so  depressing,  ^e 
was  capable  of  a  littie  arch  humour, 
and  she  determined  to  give  the  poor 
chaplain  a  shock ;  not  only  to  let 
her  light  shine,  but  to  turn  it  full  in 
his  eyes.  So  when  he  gave  her  this 
well-seasoned  piece  of  advice,  she 
said :  '  Mr.  Dawlish,  if  there  is  sin 
there  is  the  Saviour.  Why  should 
we  be  for  ever  troubling  about  our 
forgiven  sins  ? ' 

'Not  if  we  knew  that  our  sins 
really  were  forgiven,'  he  replied. 

'  Why  do  we  remain  in  any 
doubt?  Jesus  came  to  give  His 
people  the  ''  knowledge  of  salvation 
by  the  remission  of  their  sins." ' 

'  You  do  not  mean  to  say.  Miss 
Lucas,  that  you  know  that  your 
sins  are  forgiven  ! ' 

'  I  am  not  afraid  to  say  it,'  she 
said  modestly;  *  because  of  the 
Spirit  of  adoption  which  He  has 
given  me.' 

'Pray  that  God  may  save  you 
from  "  presumptuous  sins  "  I '  he  re- 
plied hastily ;  but  though  be  looked 
a  great  deal  more  horriiSied  than  he 
probably  would  have  done  if  she  had 
told  him  that  some  dreadful  sin  was 
burdening  her  conscience,  he  did  not 
commit  himself  then  to  any  further 
remarks.  He  wisely  decided  to  think 
the  matter  over.  He  did  so ;  and 
instead  of  uniformly  teaching 
he  began  to  enquire  until  he  had 
received  other  such  testimonies  to 
Christ's  power  to  '  write  forgiveness 
on  the  heart.'  He  was  led  by  iib  to 
seek  this  blessing  for  himEclf,  and 
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was  enabled  to  rejoice  in  our  joy. 
Many  hospital  visitors,  like  the  in- 
experienced young  chaplain,  regard 
every  occupant  of  those  narrow  beds 
as  a  necessarily  benighted,  unin- 
etructed  individual,  who  will  learn 
of  good  things  now  or  never,  yet 
they  have  gone  away  little  wiser 
than  they  came.  It  would  astonish 
such  people  to  be  told  that  some  of 
these  meek  ones,  dumb  before  them, 
are  far  more  advanced  than  they  are 
in  the  things  of  God.  I  have  often 
been  both  amused  and  pained  at 
the  heaitless,  perfunctoiy  remarks 
I  have  overheard  from  persons  who 
honoured  us  with  their  presence, 
under  a  vague  impression  that  they 
were  doing  a  good  work ;  but  had 
neither  sympathy  nor  self-know- 
ledge, nor  even  a  real  saving  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  to  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  heard 
of  the  governors  of  a  hospital  in  a 
provincial  town  forbidding  the  visits 
of  a  young  lady  who  would  read  the 
Bible  beside  the  patients,  and  then 
teach  some  little  art  with  the  needle 
to  one  child,  and  tell  a  tale  to 
another.  Yet  there  is  great  need 
of  visitors  who  have  resources.  It 
is  not  always  that  one  can  bind  the 
wandering  fancy  to  religious  sub- 
jects ;  and  if  nothing  else  can  be  put 
before  it,  then  positive  distaste  is  in 
many  cases  produced. 

Among  hospital  visitors,  my 
favourite  was  a  gentle,  elderly  lady, 
whose  long  white  curls  and  win- 
ning speech  and  bearing  made  her 
known  among  the  patients  as  '  the 
angel  lady.'  I  used  often  to  con- 
trive to  hear  her  expositions  of 
Scripture,  given  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  ward,  so  that  all 
might  hear ;  or  her  little  talks  be- 
tween the  bedp.  She  had  remark- 
able powers  of  persuasion,  and  knew 
how  to  meet  the  various  reasonings 
or  unreasonings  that  one  meets 
with. 


'  Religion  is  all  well  enough  for 
gentlefolks,' says  one  man  to  her; 
*  people  as  poor  as  my  wife  and  me 
can't  be  really  religious.' 

'  And  why  not  ? '  she  gently  asks. 

'  Why,  becos  we  can't  always  tell 
the  truth ;  and  religion  don't  hdd 
¥dth  lies :  I  know  that,  lady.' 

'  No ;  but  you  are  not  obliged  to 
teU  lies.' 

'  Yes,  but  we  are ;  you'd  find  out 
if  on'y  you  was  in  our  place.' 

'  If  I  am  to  believe  that,  you  most 
put  me  in  your  place,  and  tell  me 
where  the  obligation  to  lie  comes  in.' 

*  Well,  lady,  don't  yer  see,  as  we 
haven't  always  money  for  the  rent. 
I'm  orf  work,  say ;  it's  winter,  and 
work's  scarce,  but  prices  is  high  for 
all  that.  The  agent  comes  and  arsks 
us  for  our  rent,  as  is  weeks  behind. 
I've  told  my  wife  as  how  she's  to 
say  we  can't  possibly  give  it  him, 
for  we've  got  nothin'  to  eat^  and 
haven't  had  these  two  days.  So  she 
tells  him,  and  he  goes  away  grumb- 
liog.  But  it's  a  lie,  our  havin'  no- 
thin'  to  eat ;  but  we  must  make  out 
as  we're  at  that  pass  to  put  the  col- 
lector orf.' 

'  I  can't  see  it,'  the  viutor  replies. 
*  If  a  man  in  your  district  is  honest 
and  industrious,  anxious  to  pay  his 
way  and  truthful,  is  that  known  ¥ ' 

*  Why,  yes ;  I  suppose  it  be.' 

'  And  if  another  is  shifty  and  lasy 
and  lying,  is  that  also  known  ?  ' 

'I  b*lieve  so;  not  that  it  is  in 
any  ways  pecooliar.' 

'  Then,  if  the  truthful  man  comes 
to  be  hard  up,  and  his  wife  were  to 
say  to  the  collector :  ''  I  em  very 
sorry  that  we  are  not  able  yet  to 
pay  the  rent,  but  my  husband  has 
been  out  of  work  lately.  We  have 
only  had  what  would  get  ns  the 
barest  necessaries ;  but  aa  soon  as 
we  cm  find  anything  to  do,  we  shall 
try  to  pay  you  all  we  owe  "—do  you 
mean  to  say  that  that  would  not 
satinfy  the  m<»n,  as  well  as  the  less 
probable  story  ? ' 
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»1a3B  ma»  if  I  can  deny  as  it 

d ;  bat  then  every  man  hasn't 

Idnd  of  oaracter  to  fall  back 


I. 


"hat  is  not  God's  ordering;  it  is 
nan's  fault.  A  lie  cannot  pass 
^tesof  heaven;  but  it  is  His 
pleasure  to  give  the  kingdom  to 
>ver  will  seek  it ;  therefore  He 
lot  placed  any  man  in  such  a 
ion  that  he  cannot  because  he 
liged  to  lie.  You  must  entreat 
tiessed  Saviour  to  put  the  way 
ing  far  from  you,  and  to  lead 
'  into  the  land  of  uprightness." ' 
le  young  man  tells  her  that  he 
I't  believe  he  has  a  soul.  If  he 
it  must  take  care  of  itself;  he 
tlways  believed  in  having  a  good 
,  and  in  getting  all  the  pleasure 
m  out  of  life.  When  he  leaves 
loepital  he  shall  go  on  the  same 


tack  again.  Another  puts  her  ex- 
hortations aside  with  a  magnifi- 
cently superior  air.  He  does  not 
need  to  concern  himself  about  his 
own  salvation,  he  tells  her.  He  has 
absolutely  nothing  to  do ;  it  was  all 
done  for  him  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago.  It  would  argue  a  want  of 
faith  to  watch  and  pray  for  himselfy 
when  Jesus  has  watched  and  prayed 
for  him. 

Apt  to  teach,  taught  by  the  Spirit, 
she  answers  both  convincingly,  never 
losing  patience,  never  venturing  far 
in  ignorance  of  the  ground  she  is 
on. 

It  is  such  visitors  as  these  we 
want  in  our  hospitals,  ffhey  are 
wanted  everywhere  in  fact,  where 
hearts  and  homes  are  dark  for  want 
of  the  light  of  life,  and  cold  through 
dearth  of  sympathy  and  love. 


THE   IRISH   CONFERENCE,    1889. 
BY  THE  REV.  OLIVER  M'CUTCHEON. 


One  Hundred  and  Twentieth 

Conference  assembled  in  Cork 
le  thirteenth  of  June. 
I  the  preceding  day  occurred  a 
ay  catastrophe  unparalleled  in 
oountiy,  in  which  the  junior 
ster  of  the  Armagh  Circuit,  the 
ly  of  the  Superintendent  minis- 
and  many  members  of  other 
ches  as  well  as  of  our  own, 

directly  involved.     The  news 

le  terrible  disaster  evoked  in- 

sympathy    throughout     the 

ed  Kingdom;  and  in  Ireland 

ially,  brought  into  prominent 

the  real  brotherhood  of  all 
ninations  of  Christians.  The 
ening     and    hallowing    effect 

the  Conference  was  evident 
e  public  prayer-meeting  on  the 
day. 

was  with  more  than  usual 
inity,  therefore,  that  the  ques- 
was  put  this  vear :  '  Who  of 
linisters  have  died  since  the  last 

2z 


Conference  ? '  The  number  added 
to  the  long  list  of  those  who  have 
finished  their  course,  was  only  half 
that  of  the  preceding  year ;  but  it 
included  the  names  of  John  Donor 
Powell,  a  man  of  singular  modesty, 
and  an  eloquent  and  popular 
preacher;  William  Craig,  an  ex- 
President  of  the  former  Primitive 
Wesleyan  Conference;  and  James 
Benjamin  Oillman,  a  man  of  rare 
attainments  and  of  remarkable  gifts, 
as  an  eloquent,  powerful,  and  faith- 
ful preacher  of  the  Gospel. 

The  conversations,  in  both  the 
Pastoral  andRepreeentativeSessions, 
on  the  Work  of  God  were  very 
practical  and  edifying.  In  many 
Circuits  there  had  been  a  blessed 
revival  during  the  year,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  new  members 
had  been  added  to  the  Societies. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  continued 
outflow  of  emigration  and  to  other 
causes,  the  net  increase  for  the 
2 
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whole  of  Ireland  is  not  large.  The 
Connezional  Funds  had  heen  fairly 
sustained ;  and  ten  candidates  for 
the  Ministry  were  accepted,  a 
larger  number  than  has  been 
accepted  in  any  recent  year. 

Notwithstanding  the  acknow- 
ledged existence  of  formidable  diffi- 
culties, a  most  hopeful  and  earnest 
spirit  pervaded  all  the  deliberations 
of  the  Conference,  and  there  was  no 
evidence  of  any  disposition  to  fold 
the  hands  in  idleness  or  despair. 
One  of  our  most  esteemed  ministers 
was  appointed,  by  request,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  newly-organized 
Belfast  City  Mission.  He  will  be 
aided  in  his  work  by  an  efficient  and 
zealous  local  Committee,as  well  as  by 
a  large  amount  of  voluntary  lay- 
agency;  and  thus  increased  pro- 
vision will  be  made  for  the  spiritual 
necessities  of  the  rapidly- increasing 
population  of  this  prosperous  city. 
A  committee  was  also  appointed  to 
consider  the  expediency  of  employ- 
ing paid  lay  evangeluts  and  col- 
porteurs throughout  the  Connexion ; 
and,  in  the  event  of  the  Committee 
agreeing  to  recommend  the  employ- 
mend  of  such  agents,  it  is  directed 
to  suggest  suitable  modes  of  select- 
ing, appointing,  and  maintaining 
them  in  harmony  with  our  consti- 
tutional principles.  We  have  no 
doubt  these  arrangements  for  di- 
rectly aggressive  spiritual  work  will 
commend  themselves  to  the  sympa- 
thies and  prayers  of  the  Methodist 
people  of  Ireland. 

For  some  time  a  new  edition  of 
our  JHfanual  of  Laws  has  been  in 
course  of  preparation  by  a  com- 
mittee, and  a  report  was  this  year 
presented  to  the  Conference.     It 


was  subjected  to  coiisiderable  dis- 
cussion: in  some  instances  amend- 
ments, chiefly  verbal  or  referring 
merely  to  matters  of  detaO,  were 
adopted;  and  the  Manwd^  ts 
amended,  was  ordered  to  be  pub- 
lished under  the  supervision  of  an 
Editorial  Committee.  This  happily 
successful  effisrt  to  codify  all  oar 
laws  and  regulations  seemed  to 
satisfy  the  legislative  appetite  of 
the  Conference  for  the  present  year. 
The  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  consider  the 
proposed  reversal  of  the  order  of 
the  Conference  Sessions  were  not 
accepted.  As  the  majority  in  favour 
of  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  did  not  amount  to  two- 
thirds,  the  question  remains  on* 
settled  for  another  year. 

At  the  preceding  Oonference 
notices  of  motions  were  given  for 
this  Conference  affecting  the  relation 
of  baptized  children  to  the  Church  ; 
the  mode  of  returning  members  of 
the  Society;  and  proposing  to 
render  it  possible  *  for  ministers  to 
be  appointed  to  the  same  Circuit, 
from  year  to  year,  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  five  years;'  bat  these 
subjects  were  not  discussed. 

The  public  services  connected  with 
the  Conference  were  all  weU 
attended,  and  characterized  by  much 
freshness  and  spiritual  power. 
The  President's  offimal  sermon ;  the 
meeting  for  the  promotion  of  fuller 
consecration  to  God ;  the  Conference 
Love-feast ;  and  the  Ordination  Ser^ 
vice  were  seasons  of  special  enjoy- 
ment and  blessing.  So  the  old  year 
was  closed  with  much  thankf  ulneBS 
to  Qod,  and  the  new  year  opened 
with  increased  hope. 
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says,  'to  lighten  the  hardship  of 
fiUing  St.  John's  Square  by  court- 
ing notoriety,  and  by  inviting  the 
attendance  of  a  contingent  of  the 
noble  army  of  London  stragglers. 
Had  I  desured  to  crowd  the  place 
with  gadabouts,  other  measures,  per- 
fectly within  reach,  would  have  bieen 
necessary.  They  would  have  brought 
attendants  from  far  and  wide,  and 
the  congregation  would  have  been 
little  better  than  a  rope  of  sand.' 

The  plain  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel and  energetic  working  of  old- 
fashioned  methods  soon  told  upon 
the  neighbourhood.  The  number  of 
members  is  now  nearly  six  hundred, 
and  sixty  or  seventy  per  cent,  are 
present  every  week,  with  a  larger 
proportion  at  the  Quarterly  Visi- 
tation of  the  Classes.  The  average 
attendance  at  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  four  hundred  and 
eighty,  and  at  the  Love-feast  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  are  present.  The 
week-evening  service  averages  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  prayer- 
meeting  about  eighty. 

*The  spacious,  though  ill-ventilated, 
school-room  has  been  constantly  packed 
at  the  Social  Evening  on  the  Monday, 
and  fairly  filled  at  the  Temperance  meet- 
ing on  the  Saturday.  The  Sxmday- 
school  is  so  crowded  that  thonghtfol 
parents  have  made  objections  to  sending 
their  children,  and  the  officials  and 
teachers  have  a  sense  of  suffocation 
through  breathing  the  impure  air.  The 
Lecture  Hall  is  tolerably  full  at  the 
Mothers*  Meeting.  The  men's  Bible- 
class  has  a  membership  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  the  women's  of  seventy,  and 
the  list  of  members  would  have  been 
longer  if  suitable  rooms  had  been  avail- 
able. On  Sunday  morning  the  chapel  is 
three-fifths  full — good,  indeed,  for  a  work- 
ing-class constituency.  The  larger  por- 
tions of  those  present  are  men.  At  night 
just  about  every  seat  is  occupied,  above 
as  well  as  below.  The  heat  and  discom- 
fort are  such  that  we  hardly  dare  put 
seats  in   the   aisles,  except  at  special 


one  must  rejoice  that  Mr. 
Smith  has  yielded  to  the  strongly- 
eaqnreesed  wish  of  his  people  and 
tliA  committee  of  the  London 
MiaBiQn,  and  remains  in  the  scene 
<t  his  recent  victories.  In  the 
little  book  which  records  the  work 
of  the  last  three  years,  Mr.  Smith 
givee  a  very  honest  and  instructive 
aoooont  of  his  labours.*  We  com- 
mend it  to  the  careful  study  of  all 
enmgelistic  workers.  The  point  of 
cpecial  interest  is  that  Mr.  Smith 
has  worked  almost  exclusively  upon 
*  tlie  iM  lines.'  Perhaps  he  is  a  little 
too  slow  to  recognise  the  good  that 
there  may  be  in  some  of  the  new 
and  popular  developments  of  modem 
CDmrdi  enterprise;  whilst  he,  as 
hfaDeBtiv  as  shrewdly,  points  out 
eome  of  its  fascinating  dangers.  At 
any  rate,  he  has  shown  that  our  old 
Mothodist  system,  with  its  Class- 
meetings  and  Love-feasts,  and  even 
with  its  pew-rents^  can  and  does 
attract  great  multitudes,  not  only 
to  the  chapel,  but  to  the  Saviour. 

ICr.  Smith  gives  a  doleful  but 
only  too  accurate  picture  of  St. 
John's  Square  chapel  as  he  found 
it: 

*  The  ordinary  congregation  was  oon- 
idderably  below  the  membership,  the 
latter  being  abont  one  hundred  and 
tldrty.  There  was  a  small,  disorderly 
gnnday •school.  The  gallery  was  all  but 
deserted — two,  three,  and  four,  and,  on 
anniversary  oocasions,  possibly  six  persons 
being  found  there.  (N3.— It  seats  five 
hnncbed.)  Downstairs  the  gaps  and 
empty  pews  were  so  many  that  the  people 
appealed  as  if  frightened  at  each  other, 
and  in  danger  of  taking  cold  from  eddies 
<of  air.  There  was  a  look  of  hopelessness 
«boat  everything.  The  Mission  Band 
strove  loyUly,  bat  with  scantiest  results.* 

From  the  first,  Mr.  Smith  reso- 
lutely set  himself  to  gain  a  congre- 
gation in  his  own  neighbourhood. 
'  It  was  no  part  of  my  purpose,'  he 


*  Three  Yean  in  Central  London.    A  Record  of  PrincxpUe^  Methods,  and  Successes. 
By  Bdwaid  Smith.    London :  T.  Woolmer. 
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times.  Of  the  Foreign  as  well  as  the 
Home-missionary  meeting,  the  speakers 
have  said  privately  :  ♦♦  By  far  the  best 
attendance  I  have  seen  in  London."  For 
the  congregation  on  the  Sabbath  even- 
ing, "  motley,"  is  the  only  vpord, 
Komanists,  sceptics,  nondescripts,  habi- 
toal  neglecters  of  public  worship,  persons 
of  every  fashion  of  upbringing,  are  re- 
presented there.' 

Of  his  'social/  as  distinct  from 
*  religious,'  methods,  Mr.  Smith  does 
not  speak  so  confidently.  He  doubts 
whether  they  were  on  the  whole 
successful.  This  is  his  testimony 
concerning  the  Pleasant  Evenings 
for  the  People,  now  so  widely  adop- 
ted, and  which,  in  some  places  at 
least,  have  been  an  undoubtedly 
valuable  though  subordinate  agency  : 

•That  there  have  been  good  results 
produced  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Neg- 
lecters of  public  worship  were  lured  into 
these  gatherings.  Their  prejudices 
quickly  died  down.  They  liked  the  people, 
the  place,  and  those  at  the  head  of  af- 
fairs better  than  they  thought  they  would. 
Some  had  had,  for  some  time,  a  secret 
longing  to  attend  religious  services ;  but, 
from  shyness  or  fear  of  ridicule,  they  felt 
the  leap  too  great.  A  half-way  halting- 
place  came  in  well  for  them.  The  tran- 
sition from  the  old  way  of  doing  things 
was  less  abrapt.  And  good  was  done  in 
the  bringiog  together  of  all  classes.  The 
artisans  and  the  parties  below  them  saw 
that  the  genteel  classes  had  a  deep  interest 
in  their  welfare ;  and,  by  this  conviction, 
they  were  bettered.  These  genteel  friends. 


in  their  turn,  after  having  heurd  the 
laughter  and  loud  clapping  of  their  aadi- 
tors,  went  away  glo^ng  with  pleasoie^ 
and  remarking  one  to  another:  **Now, 
this  is  something  like— isnt  it?  This 
is  practical  g^dness,  if  yoa  please.  We 
have  kept  some  out  of  misohief ,  and  made 
all  happier."  Generally  there  has  been 
the  request  to  be  allowed  to  come  again 
and  cater  for  so  appreciative  an  assem- 
bly. By  the  watchful  working  into  this 
of  our  other  agencies,  some  who  had  no 
intention  of  resuming  attendance  on  pub- 
lic worship  have  been  brought  again  into 
the  way  of  it.  The  Monday  **  Pleannt 
Evening"  has  been  a  stepping-stone  to 
the  Sunday's  services ;  and,  when  in  the 
spring-time  the  series  was  finished,  we 
lost  touch  of  some  men  and  women  who 
showed  signs  of  becoming  attached  to 
us.' 

But  something  has  to  be  said  on 
the  other  side : 

*  During  this  social  season  onr  religiooa 
meetings  suffered.  There  were  fewer  al 
the  Classes,  prayer-meeting,  and  week- 
evening  services.  The  Pleasant  Even- 
ing was  preferred  by  the  younger,  and 
by  some  of  the  older  people.  Some 
who  have  broken  off  have  not  been 
tacked  on  again  without  great  care.  The 
attention  of  our  workers  was  distracted 
from  direct  labour  for  eouIs.  The  even- 
ings cost  time,  trouble,  and  thought  thai 
might  have  been  otherwise  usefully 
spent.  They  paid  their  monetary  costs ; 
but  that  was  the  smallest  item  of  ex- 
pense. Though  our  model  waa  of  the 
best,  we  partly  defeated  onr  own  ends, 
through  being  hindered  along  other  lines 
of  toil.' 


THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-SIXTH  CONFERENCE. 


In  one  of  the  most  weighty  and  ex- 
citing 'conversations'  of  the  Con- 
ference, Mr.  Arthur  expressed  sev- 
eral times,  with  increasing  emphasis 
and  effect,  his  strong  conviction  and 
confidence,  'God  will  guide  you.' 
Methodism  has  ever  found  that  'the 
best  of  all  is,  God  is  with  us.'  The 
one  hundred  and  forty-sixth  Con- 
ference certainly  furnished  fresh 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  saying. 
Once  more  we  have  experienced  the 
accuracy  of  the  adage.  When  the 
District  Meetings  met  in  May,  we 


seemed  on  the  verge  of  an  acute 
constitutional  crisis.  A  serious  con- 
flict between  the  Pastoral  and  the 
Representative  Sessions  was  clearly 
within  the  range  of  possibility. 
The  interest  aroused  may  be  esti- 
mated, to  some  extent,  by  the — at 
any  rate,  for  a  provincial  Conference 
— unprecedently  large  number  of 
ministers  who  had  expressed  their 
intention  to  be  present,  upwards 
of  oce  thousand  tickets  having  been 
issued.  The  actual  number  of  min- 
isters attending  the  Pastoral  See- 
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■obaUy  came  short  of  half 
nmber.  The  cause  of  this 
loe  was  the  almost  omyenal 
noe  of  *  Dr.  Rigg's  oompro- 
>Y  the  District  Committees, 
when  ministers  only'  and 
both  ministers  and  laymen ' 
present.'  This  scheme  has 
wn  sanctioned  by  both  Ses- 
kf  the  Conference.  It  was 
^at  it  could  be  carried  into 
)  next  year,  but  insurmoont- 
shnical  difficulties  blocked  the 
The  scheme  must  wait  for 
Lsation  till  the  Conference  of 

history  and  meaning  of  the 
ant  are  briefly  as  follows : 
years  ago,  Mr.  Cooper,  of 
»ter,  brought  a  resolution 
tie  Representative  Session, 
ng  a  constitutional  change  in 
ktive  position  of  the  two  See- 
The  following  year  a  Corn- 
was  appointed  to  consider  the 
question.  Its  report,  carried 
lare  majority,  recommended 
ersion  of  the  present  order  of 
3,  t.0.,  that  the  Representative 
precede  the  Pastoral.  New 
ery  was  to  be  devised  for  the 
I  of  the  President,  the  Secre- 
id  the  Legal  Conference.  At 
int  the  practical  difficulties 

0  make  themselves  felt.  A 
tory  plan  for  these  elections, 
iltcored  circumstaoces,  seemed 

the  wit  of  man  to  construct. 
L  higher  importanca  was  the 
?hich  the  proposed  change 
have  upon  pastoral  responsi- 

Not  a  few  of  our  more 
'Inl  laymen  and  the  immense 
y  of  our  ministers  viewed 
ley  deemed  the  deterioration 

efficiency  of  the  pastorate 
looncealed  alarm.  The  Con- 
of  1888  remitted  the  whole 
Q  to  the  District  Meetings 

1  their  Sessions,  and  to  two 
tees,  one  purely  ministerial, 
ler     mixed.      For    several 


months  the  whole  matter  was  dis- 
cussed keenly  in  newspapers,  pamph- 
lets and  conversation.  Every  one 
admitted  the  justice  of  the  daim 
« that  questions  of  Policy  and  Finance 
within  the  province  of  ministers  and 
laymen  acting  conjointly  should  be 
settled  before  the  Ministerial  Ap- 
pointments affected  by  such  ques- 
tions are  confirmed.'  Tet,  in  the 
judgment  of  most,  to  invert  the 
order  of  the  Sessions  would  be  to 
apply  a  remedy  far  worse  than  the 
die»ase.  Immediately  before  the  Dis- 
trict Meetings  came  the  Rev.  W.  T. 
Davison's  and  Dr.  Rigg's  letters  to 
the  MeihodUt  Reoorder^  suggBsting 
that  tiie  Representative  Sesrion 
might  meet  during  the  second  week 
of  the  Conference,  and  indicating 
plans  according  to  which  the  work  of 
the  two  Sessions  might  be  arranged. 
This  solution  of  the  difficulty  was 
hailed  eagerly  in  nearly  all  quarters. 
We  may  be  excused,  however,  for 
mentioning  that  this  suggestbnwas 
made  originally  in  our  last  Confer- 
ence article,  (several  months  before 
the  letters  in  the  Recorder)^  Septem- 
ber, 1888,  pp.  708-9.  This  scheme> 
approved  and  amended  by  the  two 
Committees,  was  submitted  to  the 
Conference.  A  few  voices  were 
raised  in  favour  of  the  inversion  of 
the  SessionF.  More  pleaded  for 
furtler  delay,  lest  the  scheme  should 
be  found  practically  unworkable. 
But  the  desire  to  put  an  end  to 
agitation  triumphed. 

Unlike  most  compromises,  this 
one  involves  no  sacrifice  of  principle 
on  either  side.  But  the  one  code 
has  yielded  a  cherished  project; 
and  the  other  has  subjected 
itself  to  inconveniences  the  full 
effect  of  which  time  only  can 
declare.  Some  effort  is  made  to 
provide  the  detained  mimsters  with 
occupation,  by  holding  a  oonjoiDt 
sitting  for  the  Conversation  on  the 
State  of  the  Work  of  God,  and  by 
one  or  more  open  sessions.     It  is 
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more  than  possible,  however,  that 
further  steps  may  be  taken  in  this 
direction.  Experience  may  teach 
where  foresight  is  blind.  At  any 
rate,  we  are  bound  to  thank  the 
Head  of  the  Church  for  guidance 
that  has  delivered  Methodiffln  from 
a  grave  peril. 

Another  subject  of  great  interest 
and  importance  was  the  Keport  of 
the  Church-Membership  Committee. 
The  Report  contained  a  number  of 
suggestions  for  rendering  the  Class- 
meeting  more  attractive  and  for 
adapting  it  to  local  circumstances ; 
and  advised  a  resolute  effort  to 
re-establish  our  ancient  discipline, 
and  to  give  to  the  quarterly  ticket 
a  visible  value,  and  concluded : 

*The  Committee  believe  that  if  the 
adminiBtration  of  our  discipline  in  the 
above-mentioned  respects  were  revived 
and  strengthened,  mnchof  the  unwilling- 
ness of  certain  godly  persons  in  our  con- 
gregationa  to  belong  to  a  Class  would  be 
removed.     Bat   there   would   probably 
stiU  be  some  persons  who,  because  of 
their  early  training,  or  their  constitu- 
tional temperament,  or  for  other  reasons, 
will  decline  to  belong  to  a  Class,  whilst 
still  attending  our  Ministry  regularly, 
declaring  their  attachment  to  our  doc- 
trine and  institutions,  and  by  their  devout 
and    consistent    conduct    commending 
tliemselves   to   the  confidence   of    our 
ministers  and  people.    It  has  been  the 
usage  since  a  very  early  period,  for  com- 
municants' tickets  to  be  issued  to  such 
persons.     80  long  as  this  was  an  act 
occasional  and  exceptional,  it  was  best 
thrown  upon  the  minister's  sole  responsi- 
bility, but  it  would  seem  that  the  time 
has  now  come  for  a  more  complete  sys- 
tem to  be  introduced.    The  Conference  is 
therefore  recommended  to  direct  that  a 
list  of  communicants  be  kept  in  each 
Society.    That  any  persons  desiring  to 
receive   a   communicant's    ticket   shall 
indicate  his  desire  to  the-minister,  who,  if 
assured  of  his  spiritual  fitness,  shall  men- 
tion his  name  and  wish  at  the  Leaders' 
meeting.    If  no  objection  be  taken  to  it 
by  the  meeting,  a  communicant's  ticket 
shall   be  given   to   him,  and   renewed 
quarter  by  quarter.   Such  communicant's 
Ucket  shall  entitle  its  holder  to  attend 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the 
Love-feast,  the  Society-meetings,  and  the 
Covenant  Seorvice ;  but  shall  not  make  him 


eligible  for  office  in  the  Society,  and  shall 
be  given  to  him  on  the  express  condition 
that  he  is  willing  to  submit  to  the 
discipline  of  Wesleyan-Methodism  in 
every  respect  as  though  he  were  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Class.' 

This  was  the  only  new  legislation 
proposed.  The  Beport  was  objected 
to  on  two  opposite  grounds.  Some 
urged  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough. 
They  reasoned  that  fidl-membership 
should  be  secured  to  godly  persons 
desiring  it  who  did  not  meet  in 
Class.  The  duty  of  reciprocal  edifica- 
tion would  thus  become  merely  a  sort 
of  'counsel  of  perfection*'  Others 
feared  that  formally  to  tabulate 
communicants  would  lead  to  '  a  dual 
membership/  and  tend  to  discredit 
the  Class-meeting.  By  a  decisive  ma- 
jority the  condudii^  section  was 
deleted,  and  the  rest  of  the  Report 
adopted. 

Upon  no  subject  did    the    two 
Sessions    spend    more    time    and 
thought  than  upon  For^gn  Mission- 
ary affisdrs.      Recent  criticisms  on 
missionary  policy,  often  bordering 
closely    upon     accusations    against 
personal  character,  had  put  both 
the  Indian    missionaries    and    the 
Committee  upon  their  defenoe.    A 
large  committee  gave  the  whole  case 
a  long  and  patient  hearing.  Debates 
followed  in  both  Sessions.  The  result 
was  a  complete  and  triumphant  yin- 
dication  of  both  persons  and  policy. 
So  far  as  Wesleyan  miaedonaries  are 
ooncemed,  the  charge  of  luxurious 
living  was  reaUy  withdrawn.     And 
it  was  proved  incontestably  that  a 
veiy  small  proportion  of  our  mis- 
sionaries are  employed  in  the  work 
of  higher  education,  fewer  stall  are 
wholly  engaged  in  education,  and 
the  work  so  done  has  been  fruitful 
in    the    highest    sense.      As    Dr. 
Jenkins  reasoned,  we  dare  not  leave 
the  intellectual  demands  of  heathen 
India  entirely  unmet;    but   Wes- 
leyan-Methodism would  never  dream 
of  winning  India  for  Christ  except 
by  the  diract  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
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To  the  OQmpkint  that  our 
onaiy  Sodetj  had  not  been  so 
safol  in  In£a  as  some  other 
iesy   Mr.  Banks  replied  with 

and  pertinence  that  the  vic- 
I  referred  to  had  not  been  won 
^t  the  true  native,  the  caste, 
lations  of  India,  but  amongst 
i  and  peoples  much  more  willing 
lar  the  €k)spel  and  much  less 
f  attached  to  their  customs  and 
ons.  We  may  trust  that  this 
ul  controversy  is  now  closed. 
I  entire  sitting  was  devoted  to 
ary  Education  in  England.  As 
lovemment  have  taken  no  legis- 
3  action  with  regard  to  the 
rt  of  the  Eioyal  Commission,  the 
id  Cbmmittee  appointed  by  the 
wenoe  of  1888  to  consider  any 
leals  that  might  be  made  has 
met.  A  sinular  Committee  is 
inted  for  the  present  year. 
Education  Committee  recom- 
led  the  Conference  to  re-affirm 
dgment:  'Thatanundenomina- 
1  school  should  be  brought 
n  reasonable  distance  of  every 
y.'  In  thelconversation  on  the 
ct,  the  opinion  was  expressed 
advantage  should  be  taken  of 
letablishment  of  County  Coun- 

0  provide  the  desired  schools, 
upshot  of  the  debate  was,  that 
change   .can    or  ought    to  be 

1  in  our  educational  policy.  We 
Dt  discountenance  religious  edu- 
n ;  but  we  must  protect  our  chil- 
from  the  unfair  action  of  Angli- 
-so-called    National  —  schools. 

those  familiar  with  country 
icts  can  estimate  the  fearful  loss 
ted  upon  Methodism  by  the 
isity  of  sending  the  children  of 
iwn  people  to  Anglican  schools 
elementary  education.  The 
dence  Clause  affords  veiy  poor 
iction  indeed  against  insicUous 
snces  and  the  bribes  of  cun- 
y  directed  charity. 
Qongst  the  subjects  that  re- 
d    briefer    consideration     was 


Methodist  Union :  we  will  maintain 
the  friendliest  possible  attitude  to« 
wards  other  Methodist  Bodies ;  we 
will  gladly  join  them  in  occasional 
united  religious  services;  but  further 
than  this  we  cannot  proceed  at 
present.  The  New  Lectionary  was 
adopted  with  absolute  unanimity. 
Our  Missions  in  London  and  other 
large  towns  have  been  wonderfully 
and  blessedly  suocessfuL  Mr. 
Champnees  was  permitted  to  devote 
himself  to  the  ooncems  of  the 
Joyfvl  New9  Home^  established  es- 
pecially, though  not  ezdusively,  to 
provide  evangelists  for  our  villages. 
The  Reports  concerning  our  theolo- 
gical colleges  were  eminently  favour- 
able. Kingswood  School  is  still 
efficient  and  prosperous.  There  are 
yet  several  vaoandes  for  scholars  to 
be  filled  up.  A  very  interesting 
document  was  the  Beport  of  the 
Committee  of  Privileges,  showing 
that  tins  Committee  is  endeavouring, 
wisely  and  firmly,  to  secure  from  the 
State  due  recognition  of  our  ecclesi- 
astical status,  and  properfadlitiesf or 
our  work,  andfor  the  care  of  ourflock. 
For  the  first  time  there  appears 
the  demand  for  freedom  of  access 
for  our  ministers  to  convict  prisons. 
This  has  been  urged  earnestly  more 
than  once  in  this  Magazine.  The 
committee  appear  to  have  over- 
looked the  fact  that  gaols  are  under 
altogether  different  regulations,  and 
are  superintended  by  a  distinct 
Board  of  Commissioners. 

The  ordinary  business  of  the  Con- 
ference was  discharged  at  unusual 
speed,  owing  partly  to  the  pressure 
of  special  business,  and  partly  to  the 
enormous  amount  of  time  occupied 
in  Stationing. 

The  election  of  the  Eev.  C.  H. 
Kelly  to  the  Presidential  Chair 
fittingly  rewards  long  and  able  ser- 
vice in  connection  with  the  Army 
and  Navy,  and  with  Sunday-Schools. 
We  doubt  not,  as  suooeesor  to  Mr. 
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Woolmer  at  the  Book-Room,  he  will 
manifest  all  the  high  qualities  which 
have  marked  his  career  in  other  de- 
partments. The  Conference  deter- 
mined to  enter  upon  its  printed 
Minutes  a  resolution  recognising  the 
diligence,  courtesy,  faithfulness  and 
efficiency  with  which  Mr.  Woolmer 
has  conducted  our  Book  Affairs,  and 
his  prolonged  and  eminent  career  in 
our  Ministry.  The  election  into 
the  Hundreid,  hy  nomination,  of 
the  Eev.  W.  T.  Davison,  M.  A.,  and 
J.  A.  Beet,  did  worthy  honour  to 
scholarship,  exegetical  ability,  and 
literary  skill,  as  well  as  other  fine 
qualities.  The  brethren  elected  on 
the  ground  of  seniority  had  all 
earned  for  themselves  a  good  de- 
gree. 

Amongst  the  deaths  reported  were 
tho£e  of  W.  B.  Boyce,  a  veteran 
missionary,  long  honourably  asso- 
ciated with  the  Australasian  Con- 
ferences, for  many  years  a  dih'gent 
and  capable  honorary  Secretary,  an 
indefatigable  reader,  and  an  author 
of  deserved  repute ;  Luke  Tyerman, 
at  one  time  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful of  preachers,  who  obtained  na- 
tional fame  as  the  author  of  The 
Life  of  John  Wesley^  The  Life  of 
Samuel  Wesley,  and  The  Oxford 
Methodists,  etc. ;  Ishmael  Jones,  a 
most  efficient  Circuit  minister,  and 


one  of  the  most  lovable  of  men; 
the  thoughtful  and  cultivated  Paul 
Orchard;  Thomas  Llewellyn,  who 
worthily  occupied  a  foremost  place 
in  our  ministry ;  Thomas  Inglia 
Walsh,  whose  sudden  decease  de- 
prived us  of  an  efficient  Chairman 
of  a  District,  and  a  painstaking 
Superintendent ;  and  James  0.  Eow- 
lar,  stricken  down  in  the  prime  of 
life,  endowed  with  rare  gifts  of  no 
small  literary  skill,  from  whom  was 
anticipated  writing  of  permanent 
value.  Our  limits  oblige  us  to  pass 
other  names  without  comment  who 
have  merited  eulogy. 

Suggestions  for  modifying  the 
Itinerancy  were  this  year  sufficiently 
numerous  to  justify  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  to  consider 
how  the  rigid  three  years'  limit 
could  be  extended.  The  Conference 
also  agreed  to  lessen  the  period 
during  which  a  minister  cannot  bere- 
appointed  to  a  Circuit  to  three  years. 

The  public  services  of  the  Con- 
ference were  generally  worthy  of 
the  occasion.  The  Femley  Lecture 
will  be  noticed  on  its  publicatioD, 
and  also  the  Ex-President's  Charge 
(See  page  719).  Perhaps  one  word 
of  mild  and  respectful  remonstrance 
may  be  permitted  regarding  the 
irreverence  betrayed  by  some  during 
the  Ordination  Service.  O.  B. 


AUTUMN   FOLLA.GE. 


BY  THB  EBV.  W.  H.  DALLINGBR,  LL.D.,  F.R.S..  ETC. 


At  this  season  of  the  year  when  the 
foliage  of  the  country  is  at  the 
height  of  its  richness,  one  can  but 
be  impressed  with  the  immense 
variety  of  the  forms  and  character- 
istics of  leaves  which  offer  a  subject 
of  study  scarcely  less  attractive  than 
that  of  flowers.  Why  are  they  so 
various  in  form  and  properties  ?  The 
manifest  adaptation  of  the  leaves  of 
a  plant  to  its  character  and  habits 
may  hd  readily  studied.     Grasses, 


daffodils,  and  other  plants  which 
usually  grow  in  clusters,  have  gener- 
ally narrow  leaves  growing  upright^ 
so  as  not  to  overshadow  one  another. 
Plants  of  isolated  habits  have  an 
arrangement  of  foliage  which  se- 
cures to  themselves  the  space  of 
ground  necessary  for  their  develop- 
ment. The  daisy,  dandelion,  or 
shepherd's  purse  are  examples  of 
thip.  A  circle  of  broad  leaves 
pressed  against  the  ground,  forming 
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what  is  known  as  a  rosette  growth, 
effeetually  hars  the  approach  of  ao  j 
other  plimty  and  keeps  clear  from 
all  other  roots  the  space  of  ground 
necessary  to  its  own  nutriment. 
Floating  leaves,  and  leaves  of  marsh 
plants,  are  usually  of  simple  out- 
line; for,  having  few  competitors, 
they  are  not  liable  to  get  in  one 
another's  b'ght.  Submerged  plants 
have  mostly  leaves  of  narrow  seg- 
ments, the  reason  for  which  is  not 
very  well  understood,  though  it  is 
assumed  by  natiuralists  that  it  is  for 
the  purpose  of  exposing  as  large  a 
surface  as  possible,  in  order  to  ex- 
tract the  minute  proportion  of  car- 
bonic acid  dissolved  in  a  vast  bulk 
of  water.  Leaves  on  the  boughs  of 
trees  are  often  much  divided,  so  as 
to  fold  easily,  to  prevent  their  being 
torn  by  high  winds,  while  the  glossy 
surface  of  evergreens  is  intended  to 
throw  off  rain  and  dew,  which  might 
freeze  on  them,  and  so  cause  injury 
to  the  tissues. 

But  the  hairs  on  the  surface  of 
leaves  are  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting study  of  all.  With  the  aid 
of  a  microscope,  the  beautiful  and 


systematic  arrangement  of  these 
can  be  easily  discerned,  and  their 
uses  understood.  On  many  plants 
there  are  glandular  hairs,  to  catch 
or  deter  small  creeping  insects ;  on 
others,  there  are  hairs  set  so  as  to 
act  as  effectively  against  young 
animals,  as  a  spike  palisade  against 
obtrusive  boys;  on  others,  hairs 
which  arrest  the  drops  of  moisture 
and  force  them  down  the  leaf-stalk, 
to  moisten  the  eaith  about  the 
roots;  while  others  are  protected 
by  a  series  of  poisoned  stings. 
The  nettle  is  an  example  of  this, 
and  the  beauty  and  ingenuity  of 
its  mechanism,  are  truly  wonderful. 
Each  nettle  hair  is  armed  with  a 
brittle  and  pointed  siliceous  cap, 
which  breaks  off  in  the  wound,  and 
the  poison  is  then  able  to  flow  out 
through  a  tubular  hair  from  a 
reservoir  at  its  base.  There  is 
Fcarcely  a  form  of  leaf  but  is 
specially  modified  by  nature  for 
some  particular  purpose,  and  the 
discovery  of  this  purpose  is  a  source 
of  very  pleasant  and  profitable  study 
to  devout  young  naturalists. 


THE  PRIZE  ESSAYS  ON  THE  CLASS-MEETING. 


It  Ib  pla'n  that  if  Ckristian  JTellawskip, 
Hgeiproeal  Edifioation^  the  Mutual  Minis- 
try  of  God*8  people,  mustf  at  any  time,  be 
deposed  from  the  place  which  it  has  held 
in  Methodism  daring  the  first  century 
and  a  half  of  its  existence,  then  the 
Methodist  Pastorate  and  the  Methodist 
People  alike  will,  at  least,  *kn4yw  the 
reason  why*  Tlie  two  laymen  who, 
*  convinced  that  the  well-being  of  Metho- 
dism is  bound  up  with  the  Class- Meeting, 
offered  fifty  pounds  for  the  best  Essays  on 
the  subject,'  have  deserved  well  of  uni- 
versal Methodism.  We  are  not  surprised 
that  *  in  response  to  the  advertisement, 
two  hundred  and  three  Besays  were  sent 
from  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales, 
Newfoundland,  Sierra  •  Leone,  Canada, 
West  Indies,  Australia  and  China,  show- 
ing that  Methodist  thought  had  been 
largely  exercised  on  the  subject.'  The 
adjudicators  modestly  observe :  *  It  is 
thought  that  the  publication  of  these 


Essays  may  be  highly  useful  to  ministers 
and  laymen,  especially  to  Class-leaders  ; 
and  they  are  now  issued  in  the  hope  that, 
through  the  Divine  blessing,  they  may  be 
largely  instrumental  in  stimulating  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  Church.'  If  they 
accomplish  the  last-named  object,  they 
will  effectually  quicken  the  interest  in 
the  Class-meeting,  which  is  an  outgrowth, 
and,to  a  great  extent,  amongst  ourselves  at 
least,  an  index  of  '  the  spiritual  life.'  It 
was,  as  Dr.  Dale  remarks,  *  perhaps  the 
most  striking  and  original  of  the  fruits  of 
the  Revival.' 

As  our  object  is  to  induce  our  readers 
to  procure  and  peruse  for  themselves  this 
cheap  and  portable  little  manual,  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  indicating 
the  chief  points  made  out  by  the  various 
writers.  The  literary  charm  of  the  Es- 
says is  great.  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Thomp- 
son cannot  be  accused  of  understating 
the  objections  urged  ag«\Ti%\-  X\i^  v^^vXXssii 
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which  the  Class-meeting  holds  in  the 
Wesleyan-Methodist  organisation.  He 
puts  them  not  only  in  all  their  strength, 
but  with  all  their  speciousness.  But  he 
pats  them  honestly,  as  having  been  his 
own  views  during  his  probation  for  the 
Ministry  more  wan  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  We  greatly  admire  and  enjoy 
the  description  of  *the  remarkable  way' 
in  which  *  suddenly  the  light  broke  upon 
his  mind/  setting  it  *at  rest'  on  this 
question.  He  was  'walking  alone  one 
morning  on  the  South  Berkshire  Downs, 
pondering  these  things.'  The  account 
irresistibly  reminds  us  of  the  experience 
of  another  good  Methodist  as  he  was 
making  his  lonely  way  one  morning 
across  the  moorlands  of  the  Peak,  in  a 
like  state  of  perplexity.  *Seth  Bede,' 
when  the  light  broke  upon  his  mind,  him- 
self broke  out  into  a  stave  of  a  fine  old 
Methodist  hymn ;  and  we  should  not  be 
at  all  surprised  to  learn  that  in  Mr. 
Thompson's  case  the  solitary  Downs 
found  a  voice  in  holy  song : 

*  Help  us  to  help  each  other.  Lord, 

Each  other's  cross  to  bear ; 
Let  each  his  kindly  aid  afford. 
And  feel  his  brother's  care. 

Help  us  to  build  each  other  up, 
Our  little  stock  improve ; 

Increase  our  faith,  confirm  our  hope. 
And  perfect  us  in  love.' 

*  Our  little  stock  improve.*  It  is  only 
by  some  such  expedient  as  the  Class- 
meeting  that  individual  experience  can 
be  utilized,  economized,  and  capitalized 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Christian  commu- 
nity. 

Would  that  every  one  who  is  haunted 
by  like  difficulties  about  the  Class-meet- 
ing would  try  the  effect  of  a  lonely  medi- 
tative walk  upon  some  breezy  upland, 
with  a  bracing,  cobweb-clearing  atmo- 
sphere. But  we  stronely  suspect  that 
Brother  Thompson,  when  hiJs  doubts 
scented  the  momixig  air  and  vanished, 
WIS  on  his  way  to  an  appointment  at 
some  village,  where  the  robust  piety  of  the 
poor  could  well  appreciate  the  Class- 
meeting.  He  forcefully  adds :  *I  found 
that  the  argument  was  not  new — an  addi- 
tional proof  of  iti  soundneu*  Brave 
words,  these  last,  at  a  time  when  the 
juvenile  prestige  of  novelty  seems  with  so 
many  to  outweigh  all  lessons  of  experi- 
ence. 

Mr.  Thompson  is  no  devotee  of  novelty. 

He  takes  us  back  to  the  fountain-head : 

*the    characteristics  of  the  church-life 

created '  at  Pentecost.    He  shows,  once 

JDOI^  that  (1)  'fellowship  is  an  essential 


element  of  Church-life;  (2)  Fell 
'signifies  mutual  recognition*  c 
help ; '  (3)  *  We  do  not  hold  that  th< 
meeting  is  indispensable.  But  . 
ship  is!  and  therefore  some  m* 
maintaining  it  is  indispensable.^ 
Communion  of  Saints  in  the  Chu 
God  is.  ..essential  to  a  /t^^,valid,  Sci 
membership.'  He  then  proves 
great  force,  that  the  Class-meetin 
safeguard  against  two  false  tender 
the  age :  Sacerdotalism  and  Ratio; 
both  of  which  have  realized  a  porl 
development  in  recent  years.'  ' . 
ship  is  the  Magna  Charta  ofikeCh 
Omtnonmealth.*  He  next  points  c 
manifold  utility  of  the  Class-mi 
and  announces  this  golden  ma 
Scriptural  Church-polity :  *  The 
must  never  be  lowered  to  our  st 
of  attauiment,  much  less  reno 
He  concludes  with  suggesti<Mis  : 
improvement  of  Class-meetings 
sums   up   with   these   weighty 

*  Whatever  efforts  Methodism  ma; 
to  extend  some  kind  of  reoognii 
those  whose  association  with  her 
at  best  be  partial,  this  must  not  t 
at  the  cost  of  removing  any  of  ti 
great  oomer-stones  laid  by  a  ZHvin 
and  upon  which  all  Churches  shi 
reared.'  'Happily,  signs  aboon 
the  Class-meeting  wiU  come  • 
present  discussions,  confirmed 
claims,  its  position,  its  authority.' 

All  these  points  are  put  with 
able  conciseness,  compactness, 
ness  and  cogency>  in  tbirty-sevei 
pages  of  large  tyie.  It  is  to  be  i 
bered  that  Mr.  Thompson  has  ha 
and  various  experience  of  Pastor 
having  worked  for  sixteen  years  ] 
country  Circuits,  and  for  fifteen  y 
great  Conference  towns. 

The  second  Prizeman,  the  Bev. 
son  Johnson,  also  goes  about  his  ^ 
a  workmanly  fashion.    He  insist 

*  the  vital  importance '  of  the  Claa 
ing  *to  our  Church,'  as  affeotin 
very  development  of  spiritual  li 
being  *our  most  distinctive  insti 
and  as  involved  in  the  *  definite  no 
of  Methodism.  He  truly  descril 
present  age  as  *  an  age  of  displaoi 
He  sets  forth  the  ffolue  of  tiie 
meeting,  especially  as  the  me 
Christian  Fellowship,  without  whi 
New-Testament  idea  of  the  Chun 
not  possibly  be  realized.  Of  this  1: 
conclusive  proof  from  Scripture,  < 
History,  and  the  testimony  of  grea 
thinkers.  He  points  out  tiie 
value  of  the  ClaiBS-meeting  to  *  ot 


J%e  Prize  E$9a^  on  the  Clasi-MeeHng, 
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tatelUgeiit  people.'  He  powerfully  indi- 
oatei^he  importanoe  of  the  Clase-meetiDg 
u the  antagooift  of  *casU*  and  sacer- 
doteUflixL  He  once  more  explodes  the 
current  fallaojthat  the  Lord's  Sapper 
is  *  the  only  oondition  and  test  of  mem- 
benh^;'  and  shows  that  the  Class- 
meeting  'exalts  the  Lord's  Table,'  by 
securing  that  those  only  shall  partake  of 
it  who  give  evidence,  by  word  and  deed, 
that  they  are  members  of  the  body  of 
Christ,'  and  by  'accentuating  the  fact 
thst  the  Church  is  a  definite  oommnnity, 
distinct  from  the  world,  a  privileged  cor- 
pontion,  fellowship,  brotherhood,society.' 
With  very  great  force  he  indicates  *  the 
Jnnetimame  advantage  to  the  minister '  of 
oar  Claas-meeting  system ;  and  the  neoet- 
fiftf  of  it  to  our  Itinerant  Pastorate. 

mi.  Johnson  next  addresses  himself  to 
Sif^ettitmt/ar  imereoiing  its  efficiency  and 
UtrmeHveneti,  Some  of  these  are  piquant 
in  their  shrewdness ;  bnt  all  are  thorongh- 
^  practical,  one  of  the  most  important 
be&g:  *  Study  to  make  the  meeting 
attrMtive  to  the  young.  We  want  to 
have  the  children  of  our  own  people  in 
Hrect  wiemierikip  with  us.'  We  earnestly 
oommeDd  to  our  readers  his  sagacious  sug- 
gestions. He  enunciates  the  true  maxim : 
*Rliow»kijf  always  folUms  revival* 

The  third  Sssay  is  contributed  by  our 
God-owned  and  Churcb-honoured  evange- 
listic brother,  the  Rev.  Edward  Smith  (a). 
He  characteristically  looks  at  the  ques- 
tion from  a  purely  practical  point  of  view. 
He  urges  'the  manifold  necessity  of 
Christian  fellowship.'  He  lays  down  the 
principle :  '  The  instinct  which  impels  to 
interetmrse  for  mutual  advantage  is  an 
inteffral  part  of  true  religion.*  This 
principle  he  works  out  with  irresistible 
force,  both  of  argument  and  language. 
His  sentences  are  strikinffly  aphoristic. 
He  makes  an  indirect,  and  yet  most  ear- 
nest and  searching  appeal  to  those 
zeligioaa  persons  who  have  no  taste  for 
experience  meetings.  Here  we  have  some 
strokes  of  touching  eloquence.  He  shows 
that  neither  '  the  Bible-class/  nor  *  the 
aacramental  ordinance'  meets  all  *the 
requirements  of  the  case;'  and  that  in 
Churches  where  attendance  at  the 
Xxperienoe-meeting  is  optional,  and  not 
oUigatory,  it  invariably  collapses.  No 
one  will  challenge  his  position:  *Any 
aUeraUons  and  additions  will  be  legiti- 
mate which  square  with  the  original  ideas 
4/ihe  Class-meeting,  and  the  present  spirit- 
oal  requirements  of  the  people.'  He 
pleads  warmly  and  rightly  for  variety  in 
the  mode  of  conducting  the  Class-meet- 
ing, and  gives  some  reij  good  advice. 


evidently  based  upon  observation  and 
experience.  We  quite  agree  with  bis 
pronouncement:  *It  must  never  be  for- 
gotten that  the  great  ends  of  this  insti- 
tution are  mainly  secured  by  the  relation 
of  personal  experience.'  He  justly  claims 
that  *if  these  suggestions  and  others 
equally  practicable  were  followed  out, 
the  Class-meeting  would  renew  its  youth.' 

Mr.  Smith's  *  style  is  himself, 'vigorous, 
sinewy,  and  *  tremblingly  alive  all  o'er ' 
with  restrained  and  regulated  feeling, 
and  economized  heat. 

The  vsdue  of  this  book  is  greatly  en- 
hanced by  a  Supplement,  consisting  of 
Suggestions,  Topics,  etc.,  compiled  chMfly 
from  other  essayists,  ministerial  and  lay, 
male  and  female.  To  this  we  would  cidl 
special  attention,  One  sentence,  how- 
ever, we  confess,  jars  strongly  on  our 
sensibilities,  and  collides  pamfuUy  ^th 
our  convictions.  It  may  be  true  that  *  too 
much  is  made  of  **  doubts  and  fears ; " ' 
but  the  rest  of  the  sentence  makes  far 
less  of  them  than  is  made  by  either  the 
Old  Testament  or  the  New,  by  the 
Psalms,  the  Prophets  or  the  Gk»pels,  by 
the  Master  Himself  or  His  Apostles.  Is 
there  not  a  dash  of  cynical  smartness  in 
the  clause:  *As  if  they  (''doubts  and 
fears")  were  a  part  of  the  Christian's 
stock-in-trade,  instead  of  being  really  con- 
traband goods,  to  be  seized  and  destroyed 
in  the  King's  Name  I '  But  do  not  the  Psalter 
and  the  Book  of  Job  owe  much  both  of 
their  chann  and  their  instructiveness  to 
the  frank  outpouring  of  'doubts  and 
fears '  ?  At  this  rate,  David,  as  well  as 
Asaph  and  Heman,  was  an  audacious 
spiritual  smuggler.  As  Mr.  Bond  shows 
in  his  timely  sermon  at  the  opening  of 
our  present  number,  our  Blessed  Lord 
did  not  handle  doubts  and  fears  in  this 
stern  and  summary  way.  Where  should 
a  harassed  believer  take  his  doubts  and 
fears,  if  not  to  his  Class-meeting  ?  '  Him 
that  is  weak  in  the  faith  receive  ye.'  What 
'  the  smoking  flax '  wants  is  a  delicate, 
deft  and  patient,  and  judiciously- applied 
ventilation ;  not  the  poker,  but  a  gentle 
current  of  reviving  breath.  Every  Class- 
leader  should  have  by  ?ieart,  Wesley's 
Sermons  on  The  Wilderness  State  and  on 
Wandering  Thoughts,  and  Thomas  Ful- 
ler's Cause  and  Cure  of  a  Wounded  Con- 
science. As  Mr.  Johnson  shows,  at  the 
Class- meeting :  'Mr.  Fearing,  Mr.  Des- 
pondency^ and  Miss  Much  Afraid  are 
encouraged  and  strengthened.'  To  whom 
we  may  add  Mr.  Ready -tv-halt,  and 
others. 

Much  of  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  Supplement  is  taken  from  an  un- 
published Ea&ay  \)7  \>;i^  "Bjcs,  4,  ^^kl- 
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fuOUm  Charge,  delivered  in  Sk^ld, 
Aitgua  1st,  1889.  By  Bn.  Joseph  Buih. 
— nie  introdaction  to  the  Oork  Chaige  is 
uniiBiially  graphic  and  arresting.  The 
points  of  the  text  are  brooght  oat  with 
great  expository  skill  and  practical  force. 
The  preacher's  piquancy  is  part  of  his 
power,  as  when  he  warns  against  &shion- 
able  preachers, '  men  who  prescribe  court- 
v^ter  as  a  core  for  blood-poisoning.' 
IMb  Charge  is  a  specimen  of  good,  hon- 
est, home-made  Methodist  preaching. 

The  Ex  -  President's  Addresses  are 
Charges — direct,  personal,  practical,  and 
detailed.  They  are  Charges  to  be  read  as 
well  as  listened  to.  They  have  the  best 
characteristics  of  Mr.  Bosh's  special 
style,  and  at  their  very  best.  We  have 
elsewhere  compared  his  snccessive  sen- 
tences to  *go!^  a  nail  fastened  in  a 
snre  place  by  a  master  of  assemblies, 
which  are  given  from  the  One  great 
Shepherd.'  Each  goad  and  each  nsdl  is 
sha^ned  to  its  keenest  point,  and  driven 
home.  He  does  not  hold  the  absud  and 
ndschievoos  ^eory  sturted  by  some  min- 
isters in  the  present  day,  to  justify  cer- 
tain systems  of  Church  government :  that 
a  miniBter  has  no  special  responsibilities. 
The  Bx-Presidenfs  insistence  on  *the 
careful  and  loving  visitation  of  the 
Classes,*  as  one  of  the  most  prized  and 
precioos  *right8  of  thelaity,'  is  very  timely. 
There  is  as  mnch  force  as  fun  is  his 
'pawkey'  patting:  'In  March  we  excel 
in  addition ;  in  ^ptember  we  are  apt  at 
sabtraction.'  Bat  these  are  not  invari- 
able v^mal  and  aatanmal  phenomena ; 
thej  are  rather  triennial  occarrences. 
Where  he  thinks  that  a  good-hamoared 
tickle  by  the  goad  will  do  as  well  as  a 
hard  throst,  he  prefers  the  former.  We 
have  abondance  of  good  epigrams,  e^. : 
•  The  man  who  learns  wisdom  is  the  man 
who  loves  work.'  Sometimes  the  Bx- 
Fresident  puts  a  jadicioos  restraint  upon 
his  pungency,  as  when,  in  admonishing 
the  brethren  that  *  every  man  ought  to 
leave  the  house  in  his  old  Circuit.... ». 
**  swept  and  garnished," '  he  leaves  out  of 
the  quotation  the  rest  of  the  text.  And 
the  advices  are  none  the  worse  for  being 
as  oolloqxdal  and  homely  as  those  of  Old 
Bichard.  Mr.  Bush  has  no  taste  for,  no 
faith  in,  vague  generalities.  He  gives  few 
hints,  but  the  few  given  are  idl '  broad 
hints.'  His  remarks  on  controversial 
preaching  are  as  sagacious  ss  they  are 
keen. 

We  have  often  wondered  bow  Mr.  Bush 
could  keep  under  such  strict  restraint 
the  racy  Linoobishire  humour  which  en- 


livened his  earliest  platform  ef 
is  plain,  however,  that  the  eff< 
saline  spring  is  unexhausted, 
bubble  up  upon  oeeasicn.    Hit 
is  replete  with  *gay  wisdom.' 
scarcely  be  said  to  pass  from 
gay,  from  sprightly  to  severe ;  hi 
is  gay,  and  his   gaiety  is    gr 
sprightliness  is    severe,  his  se 
sprightly.    Though  he  puts  sucl 
point  upon  his  admonition,  he 
*  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it.' 

Amorepractiod  Ex-Ihresidenti 
has  never  been  delivered.  The  in 
on  expository  preaching,  on  the  ^ 
of  the  Classes,  and  on  pastoral 
are  invaluable.  Very  early  in  b 
try  Mr.  Bush  manifested  rare 
Class-leading;  and  it  was  by 
habits  which  he  recommends 
himself  rose  to  eminence  as  a  \ 
Methodist  minister.  If  his  ai 
laid  to  heart  and  carried  out 
minister  in  the  Connexion,  they 
duce  an  effect  not  unlike  ths 
famous  Liverpool  Minutet.  C 
advantage  of  an  Annual  Charg 
it  gives  the  opportunity  of  sayk 
that  want  saying,  at  a  time  a 
when  they  are  most  likely  to  1 
exposure  of  the  gross  disho 
ignoring  obligations  so  solemnl 
dividoidly  taken  up  at  Ordinal 
true  as  it  is  terrible.  We  cannot  t 
in  every  particular  the  Ex-Pre 
quite  r^ht  in  his  estimate  of  th 
visiting  capabilities  of  a  Metho 
ister.  Are  seven  days  a  week  a  vi 
pastond  visitation  7  Again,  we 
have  never  found  any  demur  oi 
of  any  mistress  to  allow  her 
quarter  of  an  hour's  private  ooi 
with  a  minister,  at  a  fairly  suiti 
The  advice:  *In  administ 
well  and  widely  informed.  St 
leyan-Methodist  polity,'  is  non 
necessary  because  it  is  so 
important. 

To  us  there  is  a  strong  charm 
Ex-President's  idiomatic  and  v 
English. 

Among  the  Palms  ;  or,  Storiei 
Leone  and  its  Missions.  B 
Brewin,  London:  Andrew  i 
Into  this  small  and  well-illust 
ume  Mr.  Brewin  has  compress 
amount  of  information  conce 
history,  geography,  and  languaj 
missionary  effort  in  Sierra  Le 
volume  is  evidently  readable,  a 
make  a  capital  missionary  prt*s< 
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'EMPTY,    SWEPT,   AND   GARNISHED/* 

(Matthew  xii.  48-45.) 
BY  THE  REV.  W.  WEST  H0LD8W0RTH,  M.A. 

When  the  Jews  charged  ChxiBt  with  being  the  accomplice  of  evil  spirits, 

they  did  not  pause  to  think  how  illogical  they  were,  still  less  did  they 

expect  so  conclusive  a  retort  as  they  received.    For  having  shown  the  folly 

of  those  who  would  have  it  that  Satan  could  cast  out  Satan,  Christ  goes 

on  to  declare  that  they  were  themselves  in  Satan's  possession ;  and  while 

still  writhing  under  the  condemnation  of  childish  ignorance,  they  have  held 

up  to  them  a  picture  of  themselves  as  possessed  by  a  power  of  evil.    Their 

Ifttter  state — for  all  that  they  have  emerged  from  the  idolatry  of  their 

previous  history-^is  worse  than  the  first.  For  this  seems  to  be  the  meaning 

of  this  parable  in  miniature.    The  demon  of  idolatry  has  been  cast  out  of 

the  nation.    It  has  been  swept  and  garnished — a  temple  for  the  Lord  of 

fioets.     But  when  He  for  Whom  that  temple  has  been  prepared  came  to 

^e  poflsession  of  Hii  own,  &e  found  it  possessed  by  formality,  with  its 

attendant  falseness,  until  the  corruption  of  its  later  history  surpassed  that 

of  its  long  yearn  of  idolatry,  and  it  became  a  nation  *  to  whom  the  grandeur 

of  everlasting  truth  was  i^ut  out.' 

For  the  heart  of  their  religion,  all  that  gave  life  and  power,  had  been 
^ten  away.    They  could  decide  with  the  greatest  exactness  what  consti- 
tuted *  work '  on  the  Sabbath-day,  or  how  many  yards  one  might  travel 
during  its  hours  without  breaking  the  law ;  but  they  could  not  feel  with 
the  publican  when  he  abased  himself  before  Gbd  and  confessed  his  sin. 
TThey  knew  how  many  inches  of  phylactery  marked  off  the  saint  from  the 
sinner;  but  they  also  knew  how  to  neglect  father  and  mother,  under 
pretence  of  dedicating  their  wealth  to  €rod.     Conspicuous  for  the  obser- 
vance of  forms,  they  had  no  trace  of  spiritual  force  behind  their  forms. 
With  strong  national  prejudices  pervading  their  religious  ideas,  they 
knew  not  of  allegiance  to  God ;  and  so  their  religion  became  a  matter  of 
Unmeaning  ceremonial : 

*  It«  frame  yet  stood  without  a  breach, 
When  blood  and  warmth  were  fled ; 
And  still  it  spake  its  wonted  speech, 
But  every  word  was  dead.' 

*  A  Miisionaiy  Sermon  preached  in  Bangalore,  India,  January  18th,  1889,  by  the 
Bev.  W.  West  Holdsworth,  M.A. 
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Their  religion,  the  embodiment  of  Gkxi's  own  inspired  truth,  became  a  ll6. 
They  were  '  whited  sepulchres,  full  of  dead  men's  bones/  and  rottenness. 
The  temple  of  God  became  a  chamel-housOi  in  which  foul  spirits  held  high 
revelry — seven  spirits,  worse  than  the  first. 

Now  these  were  men  who  had  had  the  best  religious  training  vouchsafed 
to  man  hj  Him  Who  has  spoken '  in  many  parts,  and  in  many  modes ; '  and 
the  truth  which  we  should  learn  from  this  description  lies  on  the  very 
siurface  of  the  words.  It  is,  that  for  the  salvation  of  mankind  nothing 
avails  but  the  possession  of  Q«A  by  human  hearts.  The  power,  all-pervading, 
all-dominating,  of  a  Divine  Person  must  occupy  us.  Failing  this,  man's 
latter  state  is  worse  than  the  first.  Though  the  disciplines  of  an  elaborate 
Church-i^stem,  the  quickened  perception  of  beauty  and  fitness  which 
comes  to  us  with  advancing  civilization,  and  the  lessons  that  lie  in  years  of 
failure  and  disappointment — though  all  these  things,  acting  upon  us,  may 
cleanse  and  beautify  our  hearts,  something  more  is  needed.  Oar  hearts 
may  be  '  swept  and  garnished,'  but,  so  long  as  they  are  '  empty,'  we  are 
exposed  the  more  to  the  dominion  of  evil,  which  returns  in  seven-fcdd 
energy.  Nay,  the  previous  cleansiog  only  affords  the  greater  scope  to  the 
powers  of  darkness.  *  Better,'  says  Christ,  in  effect,  '  the  state  of  the 
man  who  has  never  known  of  good,  than  that  of  him  who,  having  known 
it,  has  relapsed  into  evil.'  The  powers  of  darkness  must  speedily  be 
replaced  by  the  powers  of  light.  The  King  must  occupy  the  palace  He  has 
prepared. 

Neither  human  hearts  nor  national  consciousness  can  ever  remain  empty 
long.  Qod  acts  upon  the  minds  of  individuals  or  shapes  a  nation's  history, 
to  prepare  or  man  or  people  for  His  own  indwelling ;  and  if  this  f aib  of 
realization,  then  that  which  had  come  nearest  is  the  furthest  removed ;  he 
is  in  the  grasp  of  seven  devils. 

In  these  days,  the  danger  is  made  the  more  imminent  by  the  teach- 
ing which  finds  most  general  acceptance.  This  would  seem  to  be  a 
kind  of  Christianity  with  Christ  taken  out  of  it,  if  such  a  thing  can 
be.  It  holds  up  before  us  high  moral  ideals  which  have  long  existed 
for  us  in  Christ ;  but  the  Christ  Who  gave  them  power  and  permanence  is 
now  discarded.  They  have  no  living  Personality  to  give  definite  form 
and  force  to  these  ideals.  He  Whose  Voice  we  have  heard.  Whose  power 
we  have  known,  Whose  hand  we  have  felt  in  ours  when  we  reached  the 
dark  and  difficult  places  of  life,  is  relegated  to  the  shadows  in  which 
languish  cosmic  deities  and  ancestral  ghosts.  And  we  are  told  that  we 
must  shape  our  preaching  according  to  these  very  ideas ;  all  reference  to 
the  supernatural  must  be  avoided ;  and  wherever  Christ  claims  such  powers, 
we  must  at  least  abstain  from  reference  to  them,  as  being  the  superstitious 
additions  made  by  His  followers.  We  must  teach  men  to  do  what  is  good 
because  this  is,  on  the  whole,  most  beneficial  to  the  race.  We  must  per- 
■uad.e  men  to  Ipve  justice  and  purity;  not  speak  to  them,  except  in 
M  Mgore,  ot  CbriaVa  power  in  human  Ufe,    We  must  win  their  allegiaiioo 
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to  kkai  is  healthful  and  wise,  not  speak  of  Christ's  claim  to  reign  in 
Imaian  heairta.  In  a  word,  we  must  make  their  hearts  to  he  swept  and 
gmisliad — but  leave  them  empty  still. 

We  may  only  briefly  touch  upon  the  objections  to  this  teaching.  The 
fint  iffy  that  it  gives  no  saneiians/ar  duty. — We  must  do  this,  and  we  must 
not  do  that ;  and  if  we  ask  '  Why  ? '  we  have  set  before  us  some  theory  or 
mental  oonoeption  which  has  no  higher  authority  than  that  of  the  pre- 
vailing feeling  of  the  age,  or  the  cleverness  of  some  philosopher.  Yet  if 
there  are  any  things  that  are  vague  and  uncertain,  they  are  just  these : 
human  opinion  and  moral  fashions.  If  there  is  anything  which  men  love 
to  dispute^  it  is  one  or  other  of  these ;  and  if  one  of  them  is  to  be  our  only 
lawgiver,  we  may  well  fear  that  a  thousand  voices,  hoarse  with  passion 
and  damorous  with  selflshness,  will  be  raised  to  cry :  '  Who  gave  thee 
this  authority  over  us  f '  And  if  the  opposition  of  the  blind  or  the  wilful 
be  overcome,  the  fashion  of  one  age  may  become  the  mockery  of  the  next. 
The  power  of  truth  will  depend,  not  on  her  own  eternity,  but  on  the 
fleeting  opinions  of  men.  The  voice  of  the  Eternal  will  be  lost,  and  the 
etpEidous  voices  of  mankind  will  alone  be  heard.  Compare  with  that  the 
'Thossaith  the  Lord,'  that  thundered  from  the  lips  of  prophets;  or  the 
potent  appeal  that  has  nerved  so  many  weaklings,  and  fired  the  hearts  of 
ao  many  heroes — the  appeal  of  Christ :  '  Do  and  endure  for  My  sake.' 

The  second  reason  is,  that  such  teaching  necessarily  leads  to  vague  and 
^eke  ideas  of  God. — We  may  banish  Him  at  once  to  the  realms  of  the 
noknowabla     If  He  ceases  to  touch  and  to  shape  my  life,  why  need  I 
pny?    If  He  gives  no  sign  of  approaching  nearer  to  me,  why  should  I 
aeek  Him  ?    H  He  is  only  '  a  God  afar  off,'  how  can  I  love  Him  ?    And 
thus  we  are  orphaned  of  God,  and  our  Father  in  Heaven  becomes  a  ten- 
dency ;  or,  at  best,  is  lost  in  the  depths  of  His  universe,  where  no  creature 
of  His  may  hope  to  find  Him.     For  all  our  best  and  truest  ideas  of  God, 
we  need  the  God-Man,  '  the  Lord  from  Heaven.'    They  may  write  it  all 
over  the  skies  in  letters  of  flame  that '  God  is  Love,'  but  we  shall  turn  with 
glad  and  softened  eyes  to  read  that  Gospel  in  the  Word  that  was  '  made 
fleeh  and  dwelt  among  us.' 

Last  of  all,  man  finds  in  this  teaching  no  assurance  of  comfort  or  for- 
givsnsss. — ^When  sorrow  folds  her  dark  wings  over  us,  we  need  more  than 
a  logical  theory  of  law,  more  than  a  perfected  philosophy.  When  we  seek 
f<nr  some  grace  of  forgiveness  from  the  Lawgiver  Whose  laws  we  have 
broken,  we  shall  not  find  what  we  want  in  a  code  of  virtues,  or  a  scheme 
of  duty.  Well  speaks  he  who  says  :  '  Nothing  but  the  Infinite  pity  is  suffi- 
dent  for  the  infinite  pathos  of  human  life.'  And  we  want,  at  such  times, 
no  theory  of  human  devising,  but  a  Hand  in  ours  Whose  pressure  will 
assure  us  (tf  a  heart  that  is  '  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,' 
oraYoioe  that  speaks  still  with  authority  :  'Go  in  peace,  and  sinnomorei' 
In  duty  and  in  worship,  for  sorrow  and  for  sin,  we  need  the  indwelling 
Qod.    And  Ohrist's  hter  teaobing  makes  full  provision  fox  th^  na^*  Ha 
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18  with  us  <all  the  days' ;  He^  with  the  Father,  in  the  Spirit,  is  to  take 
up  His  ahode  in  onr  hearts.  He  stands  at  the  door  and  knocks;  if  any 
man  open.  He  will  come  in,  and  dwell  with  him.  That  which  alone  can 
giye  strongth  to  any  system  of  religion,  is  the  personal  Qod ;  that  which 
alone  can  give  moral  strength  to  man,  is  the  presence  of  that  Person  in 
his  heart.  The  world  is  sick  of  theory,  the  world  wants  Qod.  And  if 
we  meet  not  its  want,  we  may  hy  systems  and  codes  cleanse  and  beautify 
it,  but  we  leave  it  at  the  mercy  of  the  hideous  demons  that  are  bom  (rf 
s€lf.  Men  cannot  be  made  less  selfish,  lees  sensuous,  by  Acts  of  Parliament 
or  Schools  of  Art ;  and  unless  the  world  of  to-day  becomes  possessed  in 
presence  and  power  by  the  God  Who  has  promised  to  meet  in  Himself  the 
longing  of  every  human  heart,  seven  devils  will  take  possession,  and  man's 
last  state  be  worse  than  the  first. 

Our  Saviour's  words  aptly  describe  a  large  section  of  the  Hindu  com- 
munity whose  religious  condition  furnishes  the  closest  illustration  of  the 
line  of  thought  along  which  we  have  travelled.  The  sympathy  of  the 
Ohristian  Church  has  been  often  solicited,  and  as  readily  rendered,  on 
behalf  of  the  simple  villager  sunk  in  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of 
many  ages;  but  there  is  another  and  vastly  different  class  to  deal  with,  yet 
its  members  find  scant  sympathy. 

The  Brahmanical  class  consists  of  those  who  have  received  more  or  kss 
of  education ;  and,  at  the  present  time,  these  manifest  a  restlessnees  and 
energy  which  indicate  that  their  long-establiBhed  supremacy  in  India  is 
not  yet,  as  some  imagine,  at  an  end.  It  is  customary  to  speak  of  them 
with  oontempt ;  to  call  attention  to  their  imperfect  and  superficial  eduear 
tion,  and  the  deceitfulness,  treachery  and  ingratitude  too  sadly  frequent 
in  their  lives.  Those  who  labour  for  and  amongst  them  are  held  to  be 
quite  mistaken  in  their  aims,  and  certain  to  be  disappointed  in  their  hopes. 
Yet  strely  we  should  regard  them  in  a  manner  more  worthy  of  Him  Who 
spoke  in  His  own  infinite  wisdom  and  gentleness  to  the  timid  teacher  in 
Israel ;  and  Who  looked  upon  the  rich  young  formalist  who  bowed  before 
Him,  and  '  beholding  him,  loved  him.'  And  to  do  this  we  must  sketch,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  the  condition  of  these  men.  They  are,  as  were  the 
Pharisees  of  old,  'empty,  swept,  and  garnished.'  It  is  just  because  their 
hearts  are  swept  and  garnished,  that  they  meet  us  with  that  grace  and 
courtesy  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  educated  Brahman.  It  Is 
just  because  they  have  been  manifestly  prepared  for  €k)d  that  they  show 
so  much  interest  in  every  question  bearing  on  reb'gion.  And  it  is  just 
because  their  hearts  are  empty  that  their  moral  convictions  are  so  sUght, 
and  their  reverence  for  truth  so  uncertain. 

The  faults  of  the  Brahmanical  caste  correspond  exactly  to  the  faults  of 

the  Pharisees  of  the  time  of  Christ.     Thoas  men  formed  a  class  iriiose 

special  boast  was  that  they  were  separated  to  €k>d ;  and  ihese  have  daimei 

for  Mge$  tbat  tbey  have  been  divindy-m^^mted  ^TOeto^  the  custodians  el 
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ihs    Bmna  iwdaiioni  and  the  only  heirs  of    salvation.      Is  it  to  be 

wmdered  at  that,  after  centuries  of  such  thought  and  teaching  have  formed 

alniott  onhreakaMe  prejudioes  in  their  minds,  they  should  manifest  that 

Uimd  pride  in  their  own  religious  attainment,  and  that  often  contemptuous 

intidfirance  which,  in  moments  of  f orgetf ulness  or  passion,  they  manifest  ? 

Indeedy  if  these  were  their  only  faults,  we  might  almost  forget  them ;  but 

the  sad  impeachment  cannot  stop  here,  for  springing  out  of  such  teaching 

■B  we  have  described,  we  have  a  selfishness  often  as  unblushing  as  it  is 

cmd.    The  word 'philanthropy'  is  unknown  among  them.    Their  love 

readies  only  as  far  as  the  limits  of  their  own  class ;  and  we  cannot  wonder 

at  their  reaching  the  further  stage  of  eeeking  their  own  advantsge  at  the 

ezpense  of  every  one  besides.    The  grasping  selfishness  of  these  men  is 

most  manifest  to  all  who  know  anything  of  them. 

But  still  worse :  selfishness  always  leads  to  the  sacrifice  of  truth ;  and  it 

is  certain  that  a  lie  is  a  very  sk'ght  sin  in  their  estimation.  In  them,  there 

if  none  of  that  passionate  vindication  of  truth  which  ever  stamps  the  man 

who  eumot  lie.    So  ingrained  are  falsehood  and  dishonesty  in  them,  that 

Unyare  trusted  least  by  those  who  know  them  best.    Men  of  their  own 

nee  and  creed  have  no  confidence  in  them ;  and  hence  it  is  that  co-opera- 

tkn  is  almost  unknown  among  them.     With  the  deception  of  others  comes 

self-deception,  and  too  often  we  find  in  them  a  determined  shutting  of  the 

9f9B  to  the  truth.  A  man  will  refuse  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  conscience ;  and 

though  convicted  in  his  own  mind  of  the  falsity  and  evil  of  a  certain  course 

of  aetion,  will  still  deliberately  chooee  that  course.      Naturally,  unreality 

oeeps  Utto  their  religion ;  and  while  they  utter  their  marUrams  and  perform 

tteir  ablutions,  and  go  through  all  the  ordered  round  of  ceremonial,  they 

kive  no  knowledge  of  the  God  to  Whom  these  things  were  intended  to 

iesd.    These  ar^  grave  charges  to  bring  against  a  class  of  men.     Gladly 

do  we  acknowledge  that  here  and  there  are  to  be  found  some  who  are 

better  than  their  creed;  but  the  light  that  shines  in  their  purer  lives  only 

tiakes  the  surrounding  darkness  more  intense. 

And  all  these  defects  correspond  exactly  to  those  that  formed  our 
•nrmiees.  We  anticipated  that  religion,  if  divorced  from  the  possession 
by  God  of  the  hearts  of  men,  would  lead  to  vague  and  uncertain  ideas  of 
^ity,  and  false  and  unworthy  conceptions  of  God.  And  are  not  these 
the  prominent  features  of  those  whose  moral  sense  is  all  corroded  by 
hideous  falseness?  Their  ideas  of  God  are  so  unworthy  of  them  and 
of  Him ;  while  the  blighting  fatalism  that  rests  upon  them  leaves  them 
'no  room  for  repentance ; '  brings  them  no  solace  in  their  sorrow. 

What  then  ?  To  what  conclusion  are  we  led  by  all  this  terrible  eclipse 
jof  trath? 

'  Why,'  says  the  cynical  critic  of  the  Church's  work,  *  what  is  the  use  of 
working  for  such  men  f  Why  spend  time  and  money  over  these  ungrateful 
deceiverSy  as  false  as  proud  I  Leave  them  to  the  ruin  that  awaits  all  that 
is  £alfla.    Mimoa-work  Among  these  men  results  in  nothinfi  bu1«  tV^  l^ax- 
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nishing  them  with  arguments  against  Christianity.  They  will  never 
accept  your  message.'  Others,  less  bitterly,  but  quite  as  falsely,  argue 
that  to  work  among  these  is  to  misapply  the  funds  which  have  been  pro- 
vided '  to  convert  the  heathen ; '  that  the  sole  result  of  the  money  and 
effort  spent  over  these  is  the  enabling  them  to  acquire  University  dis- 
tinction ;  and  it  were  better  to  go  to  the  ignorant  and  credulous  village ; 
he,  at  least,  will  not  oppose,  and  may  accept  the  Gospel  message.  Both  unite 
in  asking,  some  with  Ecorn  and  others  in  pity : '  Where  are  your  converts  f ' 

Yet  surely  the  mistake  in  such  criticisms  of  Mission  policy  lies  upon 
the  very  surface.  The  magnitude  of  a  man's  danger  should  only  increase 
the  general  concern  for  his  eafety ;  and  the  fact  of  the  falseness  and  cor- 
ruption of  these  Brahmans  is  only  an  argument  in  favour  of  our  bringing 
them  into  closer  contact  with  Him  Who  is  the  Life  and  the  Truth.  Nor 
should  a  Church,  that  regards  her  Master's  commission  as  world-wide^ 
neglect  one  class  for  another.  We  cannot  suppose  that  it  is  right  to  lei 
the  streams  of  our  religious  feeling  flow  towards  the  poor  and  outcast  onlyi 
and  turn  away  from  these  for  whom  equally  Christ  died.  And  so 
we  have,  and  shall  always  have,  our  schools  and  lecture-halls  where  we  may 
meet  with  those  in  whoso  hands  the  future  of  India  largely  rests.  For 
be  it  well  known,  that  these  crowds  of  cultured  and  intelligent  young  meni 
will  not  stay  to  listen  with  any  patience  to  the  evangelist  in  the  street ; 
and  if  they  are  willing  to  meet  Christ  in  our  school-rooms,  shall  we  close 
these  doors  against  them  f 

Day  by  day,  in  reverence  and  quiet,  they  are  brought  into  contact  with 
Him  Who  has  formed  and  elevated  the  Hindu's  heart  that  He  may  pos- 
sess it  for  Himself ;  and  the  Church  cannot  commit  any  greater  error  in 
this  land  than  to  cut  off  from  Christian  iofluences  the  best  of  India's  sons. 
Neither  text-books  on  morality — the  latest  expedient  of  a  €k>vemment 
at  last  awake  to  the  evils  of  their  educational  systems ;  nor  cateohisms  in 
ancient  creeds — the  solution  which  Hindus  offer  for  themselves,  can  ever 
be  sufficient.  What  they  need  is :  One  Who  toiU  cleanse^  but  unUnd  leave 
empty  the  deansed  heart,  Christ  to  purify y  and  Christ  to  possesB — this  is 
the  need  of  India.  And  if  their  blind  and  unreasoning  opposition  makes 
our  hearts  sore  at  times,  we  shall  remember  that  the  Christ  died  for  those 
who  cursed  and  reviled  Him  to  His  face ;  and  if  the  fruit  of  our  toQ  be 
long  in  coming,  we  shall  remember  that  He  too  waits,  and  bids  our  hasty 
hearts '  be  still.' 

But  apart  from  all  these  considerations,  these  men  have  the  greatest 
claim  upon  the  Christian  Church,  because,  of  all  the  people  of  India,  they 
are,  like  the  Athenians  of  old,  the  most  manifestly  possessed  by  the  reli- 
gious idea.  They  are  prepared  by  God  for  Himself ;  and  in  their  rever- 
ence for  what  appears  holy  to  them,  their  enthusiasm  for  their  own 
religious  systems,  their  ready  submission  to  their  spiritual  guides,  their 
patient  endurance  of  hardship  in  the  name  of  religion, — in  all  these  things 
we  see  the  outlinesi  laid  by  the  living  Ood,  oi  «i  N%a^  %svd  ^Qi;idcoQa  temple 
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for  IEb  own  poeieflBion.  Swept  and  garnished  it  is,  but  being  empty,  it 
bUa  mare  and  more  into  the  unhallowed  poesession  of  deyilcu  And  the 
work  of  onr  miaaion-achools  and  colleges  is  to  bring  these  within  touch  of 
Him  Who  has  prepared  that  He  may  possessi.  He  must  occupy  what  no 
one  now  holds — ^these  swept  and  garnished  hearts.  O,  the  pathos  of  these 
lives  around  us !  Men,  made  for  God,  calling  passionately  upon  gods  that 
do  not  hear;  claiming  this  or  that  efficacy  for  forms  of  faith  that  can 
never  save  1  Shall  we  abandon  these  as  beyond  reach  of  the  everlasting 
Gospel,  or  deny  that  we  owe  them,  too,  our  best  f  God's  work  in  them  u 
being  done.  Slowly  but  surely  He  moves  in  their  hearts ;  and  to  the  care- 
fal  student  of  modem  religious  movement  in  India  is  revealed  this  strange 
speotede  of  the  proudest  nation  in  the  world  moviog  slowly,  and  with  pas- 
sioiiate  refusals  breaking  from  their  lips,  but  moving  still  to  the  feet  of 
Him  Who  stands  ready  to  take  possession  of  the  temple  which  He  has 
elaensed,  and  for  which  He  waits — waits  with  a  patience  that  shames  these 
hssty  hearts  of  ours.  Be  it  ours  to  commend  that  Master  in  every  word 
that  we  speak,  in  every  work  that  we  perform.  Some  day  the  temple 
ioon  that  move  so  slowly  now  will  be  flung  back,  and  the  Lord  of  all 
true  sacrifice  will  enter  and  lay  His  hands  upon  a  nation's  newly-offered 
hnre,  and  claim  it  for  His  own. 


THE    KEY.   J.   P.    LOCKWOOD. 
A    MEMORIAL   NOTICE, 

BY  GEORGE  STAMPS. 

JohK  Pbiob  Lock  wood  was  bom  at  Skipton,  in  1813,  and,  to  the 
prayers  and  example  of  a  godly  mother,  who  died  when  he  was  but  six 
years  old,  he  traced  his  earliest  religious  impressions.  On  her  death-bed 
she  expressed  the  conviction  that  he  would  become  a  preacher,  and  elicited 
a  promise  from  his  father  that  he  would  not  oppose  it.  Savingly  con- 
verted to  God  in  1827,  his  name  was  placed  upon  the  Plan  as  a  local- 
preacher  when  only  about  seventeen  years  of  age.  For  some  time  he 
steadily  strove  against  his  evident  call  to  the  Ministry,  but  at  length  he 
yielded;  and,  without  entering  the  Institution,  he  was  'sent  out'  in 
1836,  his  first  Circuit  being  Appleby,  where  he  laboured  acceptably  for 
two  years,  removing  to  South-Shields  in  1838,  and  to  Haslingdenin  1839. 
In  1841  he  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Thomas  Aitken,  of  Chadderton 
House,  near  Bury.  For  forty-six  years  she  was  his  loving  and  faithful  com- 
panion, and  is  now  looking  forward  to  an  unending  reunion  in  heaven. 
At  the  first  Quarterly  Meeting  after  his  marriage,  a  large  portion  of  his 
modest  stipend  was  paid  in  *  Notes '  upon  the  Society-stewards  of  several 
distant  places  in  the  Circuit,  which  '  notes '  the  high-spirited  young  couple 
declined  to  present. 

Holywell,  Eetford,  Tadcaster,  Knaresborough,  Mansfield,  Doncaster,     i 
PoDtefn^   StopktoD,    Bradley,    Shipley,    Sowerby-^iiA^'ft,  'Bt^^wi^  " 
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Lowestoffcy  Nuneaton,  and  Bridgend  had  sacoessively,  and  for  generally 
the  full  Methodistic  term,  the  advantage  of  Ym  wise  and  patient  pastorate. 
A  '  peacemaker/  he  alwajs  ruled  in  love ;  and  many  affectionate  testi- 
monies  to  his  unfailing  gentleness  and  courtesy,  even  in  trying  and  stormy 
drcumstances,  are  at  the  service  of  my  pen.  For  forty-six  years  he  only 
missed  one  Sabbath  appointment,  although  his  health  was  never  robost. 
Such  was  his  innate  modesty,  that  he  could  rarely  be  induced  to  speak  of 
himself.  In  1882  he  retired  from  the  active  work  he  so  much  loved,  and 
in  which  he  had  known  so  much  success,  and  '  sat  down '  at  Southprat,  in 
the  <  light '  of  a  peaceful '  eventide,'  and  in  the  certainty  of  a  glad  '  Well 
done ! '  when  the  Master's  summoniog  Voice  should  be  heard.  For  Uioee 
who  loved  him,  the  '  Voice '  was  heard  all  too  soon ;  but  for  '  Father '  Lock- 
wood  it  was  '  quietness  and  assurance  for  ever.'  The  fragrant  ministries 
of  his  life  on  earth  closed  on  a  sunny  day,  June  the  2nd,  1887,  when, 
after  a  brief  illness,  borne  with  characteristic  patience  and  calm  Ohristian 
fortitude,  his  gentle  spirit,  <  without  a  sight  of  death,'  passed  peacefully 
into  the  glad  surprises  of  the  eternal  life  with  Christ. 

From  his  earliest  years,  the  spell  of  authorship  was  strong  upon  him ; 
and  now  and  then  he  found  grateful  relief  from  the  pressing  and  anxious 
claims  of  Circuit-work  in  the  welcome  efforts  of  his  pen.  Our  Oon- 
nezional  periodicals  have  been  greatly  enriched  and  enlivened  by  his 
varied  -contributions,  always  thoughtful,  instructive  and  suggestive;  at 
their  best,  of  high  literary  power.  In  1868  his  Life  of  PeUr  Bohler 
appeared,  no  trouble  or  expense  having  been  spared  in  obtaining  from 
Germany  and  America  new  facts  and  incidents  illustrative  of  the  great 
Moravian's  life  and  work,  especially  those  relating  to  his  influence  upon 
Wesley  and  early  Methodism.  In  1881  he  published  his  Western  Pumean  ; 
or,  A  UUiory  of  the  Lives  and  Likboure  oj  Pilmoor  cmd  Boardman,ia  which 
the  wonderful  story  of  the  introduction  of  Methodism  into  the  United 
States  was,  for  the  first  time,  fully  told.  This  faculty  of  patient  and 
untiring  research  was  even  more  clearly  shown  in  his  collection  of  material 
for  a  Life  of  Captain  T.  Webb,  the  last  literary  effort  of  his  useful  life ;  but, 
unfortunately,  left  too  incomplete  for  publication.  In  examining  his  large 
mass  of  papers  and  MSS.  after  his  death,  I  was  struck  with  the  unwearied 
industry  displayed  in  the  collating  and  transcribing  of  material  gathered 
from  many  and  distant  sources ;  and  this  by  one  to  whom  authomhip  was 
only  an  occasional  recreation,  and  who  never  allowed  it  to  interfere  with 
the  pre-eminent  and  absorbing  claims  of  a  Methodist  preacher's  work^  In 
1875  his  American  admirers  elected  him  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Historical  Society  of  New  England ;  an  honour  that,  but  for  his  great 
modesty,  other  learned  bodies  would  doubtless  have  largely  imitated. 

As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Lockwood  had  considerable  oratorical  gifts,  and 

unusual  fluency  and  grace  of  speech.     His  voice  was  rich  and  varied  in 

tone ;  and  his  sermons  were  deeply  evangelical,  and  illustrated  by  i^ypro- 

prmte  incident  and  anecdote.    In  his  ^tunft  \i%  «asc68»\  %.  TuaaateY  4tf 
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great  spiritual  dnergy  and  power,  and  f  roitf  al  not  only  in  the  *  awakening 
of  sinnerBy'  but  in  the  '  building  up '  of  believers. 

Among  the  loving  testimonies  to  his  worth  and  goodnesSj  the  following 
from  the  one  who  knew  him  best,  and  who  mourns  him  most,  ought  to 
sad  shall  have  the  foremost  plsoe :  '  In  all  our  married  life,  I  never  saw 
him  oat  of  temper ;  or  heard  him  utter  a  deliberately  unkind  word.  He 
was  gentle,  and  of  the  kindest  disposition,  and  always  on  the  side  of  peace/ 
ffis  old  friend,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Allen,  writes :  '  A  more  devoted  minister 
we  never  had  than  my  dear  old  Super.  Methodism  suited  him ;  and  he  served 
it  with  all  his  heart.  Some  men  as  they  advance  in  life,  fall  into  the 
eriiical  spirit,  and  this  spirit  modifies  their  love  for  the  system  which  they 
have  served.  Mr.  Lockwood  was  absolutely  clear  of  this  habit.  He  loved 
Us  CSiorch  to  the  end.  In  him  the  passive  virtues  were  strong ;  hence  he 
never  cnaied  difficulties.  Such  men  hardly  get  full  credit  for  the  services 
they  render.  Fighting  men  become  notorious ;  peaceful  men  work  in  the 
shade.  During  the  years  to  come  I  shall  remember  his  character  with 
love,  and  his  work  with  great  respect.' 

'I  think  of  him,'  writes  the  Bev.  David  0.  Ingram,  'as  a  typical 
Methodist  preacher  and  pastor.  His  outlook  over  the  Church  of  Christ 
generally  was  wide;  but  his  intense  love  of,  and  interest  in,  everything 
Hethodistic  affected  me  much,  and  always  constrained  my  admiration.' 

The  Rev.  T.  B.  Goodwin  writes : 

'I  fanned  a  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Lockwood  before  it  was  my  privilege  to  be 
undated  with  him  in  Circuit-work,  which  only  served  to  raise  him  in  my  estimation 
tftt  his  many  noble  qoalities.  He  was  one  of  the  least  selfish,  most  self -forgetting 
men  I  ever  knew ;  because  he  had  so  studied  the  mind  of  Christ  as  fully  to  sympathize 
With  it  in  its  reverent  humility  to  God,  and  its  warm  and  wide  benevolence.  I  never 
in  his  conduct^  or  heard  from  his  lips,  anjtliing  inconsistent  with  Bt.  Paul's 
Ion  of  charity.  This  is  a  good  deal  to  say  of  a  man  after  three  years'  know- 
ledge in  rather  difficult  and  provoking  circumstances I  conceived  he  never  had 

doe  oredit  for  his  extensive  knowledge,  and  for  his  unobtrusive  use  of  it  for  the  boiefit 
of  ViB  ooDgrogations  and  for  universal  Methodism.  I  greatly  admired  his  Methodist 
enthnsiatm,  which  was  a  perpetual  example,  and  often  a  silent  reproof  to  his  col- 
leegnee.' 

The  Bev.  H.  M.  Harvard  writes : 

*  I  had  no  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Lockwood  until  I  met  him  six  years  ago.  But 
dnxing  that  period  I  saw  in  him  enough  to  lead  me  to  form  a  high  estimate  of  his 
qiialitiet.... The  attributes  of  his  character,  as  I  came  to  know  them,  showed  me  that 
be  most  have  been  in  all  his  ministerial  stewardship,  wise  and  scrupulously  faithful. 
He  was  of  a  kind,  gentle,  modest,  unobtrusive  spirit ;  firm,  cautious,  conciliatory ; 
lojal  to  Methodism,  and  interested  in  whatsoever  concerned  it  and  his  brethren ; 
diligent;  of  considerable  literary  taste ;  of  agreeable  companionship ;  of  blameless 
Cbrlftian  life ;  a  man  altogether  pleasant  and  edifying  to  remember.' 

Hie  Bev.  Joseph  Moorhoose  writes : 

•  It  has  seldom  been  my  happiness  to  be  associated  with  a  colleage  so  able,  so 
intelligent,  so  hiithfal,  and  so  uniformly  devoted  to  his  Master's  work ;  and  great,  I 
doabi  not*  would  be  his  rejoicing  at  meeting  many,  the  fruit  of  his  long  andlikbiQido^Qa 
mintitTi  <>b  IUg£UJiml»tbi3beavenlj  home.' 
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irss  anam  dt  sr  i-^>ii«i*i«i  *  wabm  the  Bev.  Joseph  Bhodes  (▲),  *  I 
vttit  s  :ci£TS:Qaa  s2as»  m  bo  cwfinaiy  degree,  he  wme  a  men  of  God.   A 
^ti:J«r.  cltiMT  fsovitfc^  zcc«  shaa  om&BBd  mj  fini  Impremoiie.    I  might  lay  much 
cf  s^  <r.-««ci3^  "f  j^?m>y  vish  v!ikii  be  ^nrr^f'^  to  ell  his  minieterial  datiet.   Hii 
(nampMt  ^jk  ev^sr  ':««ii  vi  sscoasaa  to  eae.    Wia  cbaiily  and  nimelfiehneeB  were  m* 
d'^iimii^  :i^c  is  a::  v\{  rri^M.  Kcal  aai  pofalic  life.    His  care  for  the  jonng  and 
^i»  JeviB^  iRUcofusias  ;«er  ^is  j^nnofil  cnflrrnjiTrf  can  nerer  be  forgotten.    I  owe 
3MW  )9  iint  :2toa  I  :a:i  v%II 

^  X^r  A>;qaai::uK«  v^txt  Xr.  Ljckvood  commcBced  apvaids  of  forty  years  sgo,  and 
d^m  ^^QBiQC  jiDBrxuiag  I  vas  led  »  fcrsi  a  lezy  h^  aitimate  of  bim  as  a  man  of 
«»oc«  iisi  A  itiwcKc  souscer  jc  .ItDic.  HI:»  bcart  ns  in  all  his  work,  and  he  attended 
^?U  x*  ^v«rr  TttT'  jf  :c.  H4  Jiai  scaiiAi  Xr.  Wodcnr's  BmUm  €f  •  Helper,  especially 
i5«r  itsi  •  ?«  iilra^jixr.  5«iver  ^  :xii«=rl'jyed.  Nrrer  be  triflingly  CTaployed."  Hence 
bisj^  jna^nMW&^  jx  ;iM  istfwio^^  it  3is  sacred  caSzBf  .  and  his  snooees  in  ministerial 
.<<«if«M9«r.  V.:«  :«aJiD^  'wsti^  ^xwna^rv.  ami  !is  ksovie^ge  of  men  and  things  Tery  oon- 
ttiJ^fmiSe.    H«>  ^:tf  :^*i:tf  3x  >smasuaa33B^  hiseoQcal  fKfea  and  inddenta  for  tbe 

*^rHr  'ikii^  :n  X.r  Ijc^c-varTs  jiiacacoar  thafi  '  meiiiiT  me  was  his  beaalifal 
^'iinHtatt  94iit(ruv-it7  ic%i  :»a|»KeBi.T :  3B  vliola  aui  and  spizift  of  bis  life  wasdsar 

'  C%»  j«tt<x\ii&wfi{»  Jiuenc.  X  **  ^TTxaoKMver  saxngs  are  lovc&y  and  of  good  report.'' 
r^iiu^r,  .««ft£t^tti\  Xrshianf^  :inru*ia  ^ :  ^osaaaBng;  in  a  most  marked  degree,  the 
%Whk»v  *^<ftk  *  ^  >K  v9itoU«  .*cw».*tt%iL  md  imnkBCb  3ii  eviL"  Hia  beantifnl  life  is  a  trj 
>k«^«n^j  iM^'Cttaoti  v  c^  *Ji  j««r^  Tin  si    nil  ^if  'ir^  ClrciixB-wack.* 

-  Hi«.  >uuiv>^^  •««u«ui«  ^^!inst-Cite»  jpint  alwai^s  impreiBad  m&  So  one  seemed  to 
k«  >c  iui4»  *x  i)«  Tcitts^    k*  JMD.     3a  "VIM  «  osaar  %  ChLUrtiaa  psKfaotion  as  I  ew 

:t  ^<^x  fti.  Htwu^c^  .ni  jQiwti^  :a«  Kttssv  Qo  bcvv  Mc  Locfcwood  as  my 
^'wakifc^^uviVMk.  V:s«2«i^»tiU!uii:c  *-<m  ^rtsac  Sa^ac^  in  yoacsw  I  finad  fcw»  perfectly 
.•A5%»..Sf**v.  uKi  ».>5^  %L  -ttw  aiEstt  iNu  14*  juttmraBce  ami  coomRL  The  "pseadMn* 
^«ij(<^  ^«to.  *  sK<W  .ik4ttuiK*ii  -mxxx  'Htw  jnu  3is  coQa^p^K  will  lacall  with 
^«M«^««  4V  t«u«»if^  fit^ifavx'vnM^  jc  rwMiOin^  U7  ^tfei  spzzlL  WboL  dxflknIliBi  aiQie, 
.  .  4W.svv^«>  v'%^'*i«^:g:*  J*  Xe4tK>aM  »a^  Bd  !kia  jpooii  servaoe ;  wMbt  the  gentle- 
p,^  ,>^  Vx  iM*.>..«s«  ««k:    42«  AO^'\U(«»  *:iMHfwc^sBC7'  ^  bis  nocrvea^  aarvad  to  Anna 

^  >*ws.i  ;.;.v*.4  V  .m;.  V*  ^.:«  b  .^ler  :«  >»iif>  ,mx  ^irccintmait.  He  was  an  ardent 
^^  ^  \v«.\nIu*  uvi.^ui«,  «oc  'Mm  tMQ  bN^r*  iawi^  3ioiett^circii&ifaao«rpabBea- 
bPi.'*^  ^'V  )b(«  ^«K^  V  "^ivvv  ')a«^  *vief«Qc«  :»  ?||«  TVairyu  JfctijJIM  ^jiiirfnr 
«      4s  %v  «.A.t%;»4^    V   iM^  slv    ei^  mJsusoM.  ^m  a&Iwii  »  tfat  ^^aMstaB,  then 

u^»    .i   \  •*..  .'^w'    '    >v«Mri«M9    ^to«s  JkwRt  Mr  Jfasm  ^  em-  PNm;  aadeoa- 

:  ^   M    :^,.^  vs...*^   .^    LSt    -,4   -t^tttii '-iisw  ::te  p«iae  Aeraady  writer 

.    -^-^  v..   i   ».  *xv  .i:tK>..%    1    ;u^(w^    t>»  -WM.     3e  * abime  tt»  w^  km  briief  ttat 

fc^   4vv*w^  Vhk  4i.vi,K^    ivtti  %    aiiuir  wntettt  ^  tev  wodbi  bsAm  hie 
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eventide  deepen — ^that  is,  in  the  purely  physical  sense.    In  the  spiritual 

use,  our  motto  most  still  be  **  Excelsior : "  brighter,  and  yet  brighter ; 

til,  I  trust,  it  will  terminate  in  a  cloudless  sky. 

**  Set  as  sets  the  morning  star, 
Whioh  goes  not  down  behind  the  darkened  west, 
Nor  hides,  obscured,  'mid  the  tempests  of  the  sky. 
But  melts  away  into  the  light  of  heaven.** ' 


SEEN  IN  THE  GARDEN  WITH  CHRIST. 
BY  THE  BEV.  C.  H.  SPURGEON. 
E  Substance  of  a  Sebmon  fbeachbd  at  the  Metbopolitan  Tabebkacle, 

OH  Thubsday  Evening,  August  8th,  1889. 
One  of  the  servants  of  the  high  priest,  heing  his  kinsman  whose  ear  Peter  cut  off, 
d«  Did  not  I  see  thee  in  the  garden  with  Him  7 ' — John  zviii.  26. 

rrsB  was  on  dangerous  ground  when  his  Master  was  heing  huffeted.  The 
;h  priest's  servants  warmed  themselveSi  and  Peter  stood  ¥nth  them  and 
amed  himself.  He  was  in  had  company.  The  Holy  Spirit  having 
ted  that  he  was  on  unsafe  ground,  also  ohserves  that  he  remained  there, 
lich  is  worse  still.  Any  man  can  come  on  a  hoggy  piece  of  ground,  hut 
he  travel  fast  he  will  have  soon  passed  it,  and  he  on  sound  soil ;  hut  it 
ill  to  wait  in  a  quagmire,  and  try  to  stand  still  there.  Take  heed  of  the 
iding  in  a  place  of  danger.  Thou  mayest  hy  Providence  he  called  to  go 
rough  the  swamp,  hut  thou  art  not  called  to  stop  there. 
Continuing  on  evil  ground  leads  to  repeated  temptations.  We  see  here, 
st,  the  maid,  then  several  men,  and,  last  of  all,  this  kinsman  of  the  man 
lom^he  had  wounded,  hegin  to  try  him  hy  putting  questions  which  lead 
in  to  deny  that  he  ever  was  a  disciple  of  Him  Whom  hut  a  few  houm 

0  he  had  called  Master  and  Lord.  The  longer  you  stop  in  an  evil  place, 
e  more  numerous  will  the  temptations  he.  Temptations  are  like  flies ; 
By  come  one  or  two  at  first,  hut  hy-and-hy  they  come  in  swarms.  Mean- 
ule,  your  weakness  increases.  Peter  ought  at  first  to  have  owned  his 
aster ;  but  he  denied  Him.  Having  once  denied  Him,  it  is  almost  inevi- 
bte  he  should  do  the  same  again,  and  so  again  and  again ;  and  the 

1  deepens  in  blackness.  He  adds  oaths  and  curses  as  a  sure  proof 
»  had  never  been  with  Christ.  This  man  was  giving  good  evidence, 
ey  thought,  that  he  could  never  have  been  with  Jesus.  So  when  you 
ne  into  a  place  of  temptation,  you  should  hasten  by  as  quickly  as  pos- 
ile.  Peter  was  getting  less  and  less  of  strength  to  get  out  of  sin.  At 
e  very  first  when  he  denied  his  Lord,  he  ought  to  have  crept  into  a  secret 
M9e,  or  rushed  right  through  the  crowd  up  to  his  dear  Master  yonder,  and 
id  : '  Forgive  Thy  servant's  treachery  and  cowardice.'    No,  he  persevered 

the  falsehood,  and  adds  lie  to  lie. 

Some  are  in  positions  of  life  which  they  ought  to  give  up.  If  you 
e  in  associations  which  are  distinctly  sinful,  you  must  break  loose  from. 
TdMogr  the  other  eveniof  with  a  young  girl,  1  «»\d\  ^TSftftc^  %»^ 
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tihree  things  you  can  do.  When  you  get  outside  the  Tabernacle  thero 
will  be  a  tram ;  put  one  foot  on  the  tram,  and  keep  the  other  on  the 
ground,  and  if  you  don't  come  down  a  smash  I  am  mistaken.  There  are 
some  people  who  try  to  keep  in  with  the  world  and  Christ.  That  will  never 
do.  The  second  thing  you  can  do  is,  stop  in  the  mud,  and  let  the  tram  go 
by.  That  is  straight.  If  you  want  to  be  of  the  world,  live  in  the  world, 
lliere  is  a  third  thing.  Get  right  off  the  street  into  the  car,  and  let  the 
car  take  you  right  away  to  where  you  are  going.  That  I  commend  to  you. 
Get  into  Christ,  and  let  Christ  carry  you  right  away,  and  bear  you  in 
safety  along  the  tram-line  of  holiness  till  it  brings  you  to  glory.' 

One  question  led  Peter  into  his  denial  of  his  Master :  '  Did  not  I  see 
thee  in  the  garden  with  Him  ? '  Many  of  us  have  had  special  associa- 
tions with  our  Lord.  If  any  one  were  to  ask  us :  *  Did  not  I  see  thee  in 
the  garden  with  Him?'  we  should  have  to  answer:  'Yes;  no  doubt 
you  have ;  for  I  have  often  been  there.'  Let  us  think  how  we  have  been 
associated  with  Christ,  in  Church-fellowship ;  our  names  are  on  the  roll 
as  belonging  to  Christ,  We  voluntarily  and  cheerfully  gave  ourselves, 
first,  to  the  Lord,  and  afterwards  to  His  people,  according  to  His  will. 
Some  of  us  have  had  our  names  there  for  many  years.  May  they  never 
be  erased  by  any  act  of  ours ;  there  may  they  stand  until  the  Ghurdi- 
rolls  of  earth  shall  all  be  swallowed  up  in  the  muster-roll  of  the  redeemed 
above.  No  smaU  thing  is  it  to  have  my  name  reocnrded  in  some  humUe 
place  in  the  family  register  of  God.  In  consequence  of  this  we  have 
been  associated  with  our  Lord  in  fellowship  of  worship ;  when  His  name 
has  beien  praised,  we  have  praised  Him ;  when  solemn  prayer  has  been 
offered,  we  have  «aid,  Amen.  How  many  times  have  we  expressed  by 
word  of  mouth,  and  I  trust  with  our  hearts,  our  perfect  union  vrith  our 
divine  Lord,  at  the  footstool  of  grace  !  Many  of  us  have  been  baptized 
into  His  death,  and  have  solemnly  declared  we  are  dead  in  Him ;  risen 
with  Him.  Even  more  solemn  still  (if  anything  can  be),  we  have  eaten  and 
drank  at  His  table,  and  the  viands  have  been  nothing  less  than  His  flesh 
and  His  blood,  set  forth  in  the  bread  and  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  O,  what 
intercourse  we  have  had  at  that  table !  How  very  near  Christ  has  been  to 
us  1  I  have  been  as  joined  to  Him  as  if  I  had  eaten  His  flesh,  and  had 
drunk  His  blood.  It  is  very,  very  solemn,  this ;  if  it  iias  been  true,  it  is 
solemnly  delightful ;  if  it  has  been  false,  it  is  solemnly  condemnable ;  for 
I  know  of  nothing  that  can  minister  more  to  our  condemnation  than  to 
have  falsely  avowed  such  a  union  as  this  with  Christ. 

In  hundreds  of  acts  of  Church-life  we  have  been  in  the  garden  with 
Him.  In  this  garden  of  His  Church  we  have  received  others  into  oar 
fellowship.  We  have  sent  them  forth  to  other  Churches.  We  have 
prayed  for  them  as  they  have  gone  forth  as  missionaries  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth ;  we  have  been  part  and  parcel  of  His  mystical  Body  in  all  its 
acts  of  worship  and  service ;  and  we  count  it  our  ddight  that  it  has  been 
sa    Some  of  ub  have  been  assodated  i^itii  Him  ixL  sl  higher  sanae  still ;  in 


l*^ 
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dkAinet,  open  servioe.   We  have  preached  His  Name ;  we  have  borne  teeti- 

moDj  to  the  trath  of  His  Word ;  we  have  prayed  with  others,  and  prayed 

thiB  in  Ohrist's  name  to  be  reoondled  to  God.    We  have  prodaimed,  in 

Christ's  namOy  msrcy  to  the  chief  of  sinners ;  and  we  felt  His  power  with 

Mb  80  that  they  who  are  bound  on  earth  shall   be  bound  in  heaven, 

mi  they  who  are  loosed  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven ;  and,  in 

pnehing  the  Word,  we  declared  remission  of  sins  to  those  who  sought  the 

Stfioor.    The  Lord  made  us  to  be  girt  with  His  own  solemn  power,  and 

to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  risen  Ohrist.    What  an  association  with  Christ 

Itas  this  been  !    Others  have  been  associated  with  Him  in  teaching  cbil- 

drai,  for  He  has  said :  *  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  Me ;  and 

forbid  them  not.'    You  brought  them  to  Him,  and  He  ha9  smiled  on  you, 

while  yon  have  been  bringing  them.  Ton  have  been  associated  with  Christ 

in  visiting  the  sick,  instructing  the  ignorant,  and  bringing  back  the  wan^ 

teing;  yon  have  taken  on  youraelf  His  holy  ministry,  each  one  according 

to  his  ability.    You  have  not  only  been  associated  with  Him  in  service, 

Int  also  in  suffering  for  His  name's  sake.    You  had  a  battle  to  fight  in 

joor  youth,  perhaps  against  ungodly  relatives.    It  is  a  glorious  thing. 

Some  of  us  koow  what  it  is  to  have  our  name  cast  out  as  evil,  and  to  have 

mie  down,  in  some  men's  esteem,  to  the  very  depths,  because  we  will 

'foUow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  He  goeth,'  and  shake  ourselves  clear  of 

the  infidelity  of  the  present  age.    0 1  it  is  very  sweet  and  very  pleasant 

when  one  can  go  into  his  chamber,  and  say :  For  Thy  dear  sake,  *  All 

liiil  reproach,  and  welcome  shame ! '    This  is  no  small  fellowship.    Yes, 

«e  have  been  in  the  garden  with  Him. 

Onoe  more  :  not  only  have  we  been  with  Him  in  Church-fellowship  and 

services,  and  some  small  measure  of  suffering,  but  we  have  been  with  Him 

ia  secret.    We  have  been  with  Him  sometimes  in  His  joy,  whether  in  the 

body  or  out  of  the  body  we  cannot  tell.    Qod  alone  can  tell.    There 

would  scarce  have  needed  to  be  a  death ;  we  were  there  already.    We  have 

had  feUowship  with  Him  in  private ;  in  His  anguish,  when  we  groaned  in 

our  soul  to  see  the  apostasy  of  the  Church ;  and  when,  seeing  that  those  who 

should  preach  the  Gospel  and  do  not  preach  it,  but  preach  the  reverse, 

wefelt  it  was  better  for  us  to  die  than  live  to  see  this  evil ;  and  see  the 

aina  of  professors  under  our  eyes,  and  the  name  of  Christ  blasphemed,  and 

the  precious  Gospel  despised.    You  know  of  what  I  am  talking,  some  of 

you. 

'  Did  not  I  see  thee  in  the  garden  with  Him  f '  Many  of  us  have  been 
d0l0eted  in  our  association  with  Christ.  We  did  not  want  to  be.  There 
are  some  of  His  people  who  would  like  to  go  to  heaven  with  Christ,  and 
never  be  seen  with  Him  at  all.  I  do  not  think  the  sin  of  this  age  is 
obiroaiveness ;  what  some  Christians  think  modesty,  I  do  not  call  cowardice. 
I  will  take  their  own  expression,  they  are  of  a  reiiring  diapotition.  I  have 
read  the.  story  about  a  soldier  who  was  of  a  very  retiring  disposition,  and 
m  the  battle  was  going  on  tbey  ehot   him  as  a  deR«t\«v«    Xo^  ^ifidi^ 
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have  been  with  Christ  without  deBiring  to  be  known,  have  been  found 
oat,  and  first  by  those  associated  in  family  life  with  you.  They  were  not 
long  before  they  discovered  it  A  man  carrying  in  his  hand  otto  of  rossiy 
will  be  seen  to  bear  the  perfume  abroad.  Mother  finds  out  something 
different  in  John ;  sister  Martha  finds  out  sister  Mary  is  different  from 
what  she  used  to  be.  It  oozes  out ;  it  is  sure  to  be  found  out.  Yomr 
friends  see  there  is  a  difference.  They  could  say  to  you :  '  Did  not  I  see 
thee  in  the  garden  with  Him  ? '  You  were  found  out  reading  the  Scrip* 
ture ;  at  first  you  blushed  to  find  it  commended.  You  have  been  found 
out  by  certain  curious  people  who  are  always  about.  We  do  not  adnuxe 
them ;  there  is  a  certain  number  of  people  from  whom  no  secret  can  be 
hid.  They  seem  to  know  things  by  instinct ;  they  tell  a  secret  always  with 
a  preface  that  nobody  must  tell  it  again.  These  curious  people  soon  find 
out  a  man  that  is  a  Christian,  and  they  soon  spread  the  inteUigence ;  not 
alwajTS  with  pleasure,  sometimes  with  sarcasm ;  but  they  do  find  it  oat    \ 

*  Did  not  I  see  thee  in  the  garden  with  Him  ? '  Yes,  we  have  been  found  i 
out,  especially  by  those  whom  our  faith  opposes.  Here  was  one  who  came  ^ 
to  take  the  Saviour  as  a  prisoner.    Here  was  one  who  eplii  on  Peter. 

*  Did  not  I  see  thee  in  the  garden  with  Him  ? '  Just  so :  when  your  life 
testifies  against  evil  conducb,  you  will  be  found  out.  Those  on  the  other 
side  will  know  you ;  I  hope  they  will  know  you  so  well  as  to  oppose  you. 
I  shall  not  regret  it  if  they  oppose  you  very  much.  There  are  two  seeds 
in  the  world :  the  seed  of  the  woman,  and  the  seed  of  the  serpent ;  and 
if  the  seed  of  the  serpent  never  hisses  at  you,  you  may  be  afraid  you 
do  not  belong  to  the  seed  of  the  woman.  Qod  has  put  enmity  between 
the  serpent's  seed  and  the  woman's  seed ;  and  it  must  be  so  to  the  end  of 
time. 

Take  any  opposition  you  get  as  a  token  for  good.  Yes,  these  people 
will  say :  *  Did  not  I  see  you  at  the  meeting-house  f  Are  you  not  one  of 
those  vile  hypocrites  ? '  and  so  on.  That  is  the  way  they  compliment  us. 
You  soldiers  in  the  ranks  may  very  well  bear  it.  I  have  had  my  fair 
share  of  it ;  and  am  ready  to  have  it  again,  if  necessary.  We  have  been 
in  the  garden  with  the  Master,  and  are  ready  to  have  it  quoted  against 
us.  The  gentleman  who  had  his  ear  cut  off  knew  Peter  was  there ;  and 
his  kinsman,  to  his  surprise,  had  eeen  his  ear  put  back  again.  I  hope  yon 
will  always  have  a  little  company  of  friends  who  will  remember  you  by 
reason  of  their  ears. 

Some  of  us  are  known  to  have  been  in  the  garden  with  Christ  by  a  vast 
number  of  persons.  If  some  of  you  were  to  fall  into  gross  sin  and  desire 
to  hide  yourselves,  where  would  you  go?  We  had  better  keep  our 
regimentals  on,  and  go  on.  We  should  never  be  ashamed.  If  you  are  a 
Christian,  and  you  have  given  yourself  out  for  Christ,  never  think  of 
going  back ;  for  you  cannot,  without  the  finger  of  shame  being  points  at 
you.  In  the  district  you  live  in,  you  become  enthusiastic  for  the  oon* 
W0mon  ot  soyls.    I  hope  you  have— you  have  lifted  u^  the  banner;  709 
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deaire  to  live  and  die  for  Christ.  My  brother,  you  are  bound  to  go  for* 
vaid  even  to  the  end;  else  there  will  be  Eomebody  who  will  point  his  finger 
•Jtyoaend  say : '  Did  not  I  see  thee  in  the  garden  with  Him  ? '  How  will 
r,  if  afterwards  you  are  seen  on  the  side  of  Satan  ? 
As  we  have  been  seen  in  the  garden  with  Him,  we  are  now  the 
of  esejMcWttm.  People  expect  a  good  deal  from  those  who  are 
with  Christ :  they  are  very  unreasonable  sometimes,  and  expect 
thaa.fthey  will  get.  In  these  days,  men  expect  you  to  do  everything. 
yon  have  laid  yourself  out  in  Christ's  service,  somebody  will  snarl 
yoa  cannot  do  more  than  He  wants  you  to  do.  If  Christ  is  our 
r,  that  is  enough  for  us ;  unreasonable  expectations  we  are  not  bound 
teaeet.  Some  expectations  are  righteous.  If  we  have  been  with  Chribt, 
int^  W6  make  a  big  profession.  You  say  you  are  a  Christian ;  then  they 
eoBe  and  have  a  look  round  at  you ;  perhaps  you  have  an  ugly  temper, 
or  yoa  are  awfully  stingy.  That  is  not  like  a  Christian.  They  are  right, 
too^  are  they  not  ?  Perhaps  you  know  how  to  turn  a  dirty  penny  in  your 
IwinflM ;  that  is  not  like  a  Christian.  You  say  you  will  send  your  work 
in  CD  Saturday-nighty  and  you  do  not  send  it  in  till  a  fortnight  after ;  that 
ii  not  like  a  Christian ;  that  is  not  what  we  should  expect  of  a  man  who 
had  been  with  Jesus.  They  had  a  right  to  expect  a  good  deal  from  your 
fiGgicm.  What  is  your  religion  f  A  semi-moral  religion  ?  No,  it  is  a 
vlido  religion.  It  sets  before  you  wholeness  as  the  object  of  am- 
Ktioo. 

Sndb  a  faith  as  ours  ought  to  beget  the  noblest  form  of  character ; 
and  when  it  does  not,  I  do  not  wonder  the  world  is  disappointed.  Men 
sqwct  a  good  deal  from  our  Lord.  Such  a  Leader !  what  ought  the 
followers  to  be  f  Such  a  Saviour  I  what  ought  the  saved  ones  to  be  f 
What  ought  we  to  be  who  serve  the  Crucified  Lord,  Who  lived 
and  died  as  He  did  ?  Those  holy  men  and  women,  who  counted  not  their 
fives  dear  unto  them ;  look  how  they  lived,  and  died  for  Christ's  sake.  We 
are  bound  by  our  associations:  our  Master;  the  truth  we  believe;  the 
profession  we  have  made  to  live  not  as  other  men,  but  as  men  lifted  up 
above  the  rest  of  men  by  a  second  birth,  redeemed  from  among  men,  that 
thej  may  be  '  a  kind  of  firstfruits  of  His  creatures.'  The  world  expects  a 
good  deal  of  us.  If  we  disappoint  such  expectations,  the  question  may  be 
very  properly,  and,  if  we  are  in  a  right  state  to  hear,  usefully  put  to  us : 
'Did  not  I  see  thee  in  the  garden  with  Him  ? '  It  is  a  good  thing  for  a 
man  to  know  that  his  inconsistency  is  observed  ;  though  veiy  painful,  very 
disagreeable;  and  a  man  is  apt  to  get  a  little  angry.  It  is  a  good  thing 
for  him  to  know  how  his  conduct  strikes  other  people.  I  have  read  of  an 
old  lady  who  said,  as  she  looked  at  herself  in  a  looking-glass  :  *  They  do 
not  make  good  looking-glasses  now/  The  glasses  fifty  years  ago  showed 
her  quite  different  from  what  she  was  now.  When  the  world  gives  you  a 
eharacter,  it  may  be  it  is  not  a  good  looking-glass.  Do  not  quarrel  vnth  the 
looUng^glaas  ^^  qoarrel  with  yourself.    There  is  some  6]^t  ot  ^yvdUa  V^ 
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ba  got  rid  of ;  go  to  Ood  for  grace  and  for  f orgiveneBS,  and  begin  again. 
Such  a  qaeetion  as  this  should  recall  us  to  holineaSy  to  deep  repentance 
of  the  past,  and  strong  resolves  for  the  future.  Tmagine  a  Christian  com 
out  for  a  holiday,  and  he  is  asked  to  go  to  some  questionable  place ;  imagine 
he  goes,  and  some  one  were  to  meet  him,  and  say :  *  Did  not  I  see  thee  in 
the  garden  ? '  It  would  look  very  awkward.  I^have  known  professiqg 
Christians  go  to  Paris,  and  visit  places  where  they  ought  not  to  havt 
gone;  they  wanted^  they  said,  to  see  the  manners  and  customs  of  tibi 
Continent.  You  have  no  right  to  go  anywhere  where  you  are  ashamed 
to  be  seen  by  Christian  people,  nor  by  the  world  either.  If  you  are 
tempted  to  conceal  your  religion,  I  hope  this  question  will  come  whistling 
in  your  ears :  *  Did  not  I  see  thee  in  the  garden  ? '  I  have  sometimes  been 
obliged  to  a  wicked  world  for  what  it  has  done.  I  remember  a  young 
man  in  my  early  pastorate  going  to  a  dance,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  some 
one  said : '  Here  is  one  of  Spurgeon's  pupUs;  fling  him  out  of  the  window;' 
and  they  did  so.  I  wish  all  people  would  do  so  when  such  things  are 
done ;  they  do  not  want  the  company  of  a  hypocrite.  It  was  in  a  country 
towD,  and  I  could  not  help  invoking  blessings  on  that  party  for  doing 
such  a  thing  as  that.  Without  throwing  you  out  of  a  window,  if  you  are 
in  *  good  company,'  as  it  is  called,  wherein  religious  doctrine  is  at  a  discount^ 
I  hope  there  will  come  this  into  your  ear  like  a  drop  of  burning  lead : 
'  Did  not  I  see  thee  in  the  garden  ? '  Stand  up  for  your  Master  in 
all  places  and  company ;  and  if  you  cannot,  do  not  go  into  such  places  and 
company. 

This  question  may  be  put  by  a  friend  to  a  friend  who  is  anxious  to 
make  him  decide  against  evil.  The  only  way  of  dealing  with  evil  is  by 
the  Scripture :  *  Come  out  from  among  them.'  But  expediency  says :  Bo 
not  come  out.    Then  conscience  says : '  Did  not  I  see  thee  in  the  garden!' 

I  should  like  to  speak  to  some  here  to  whom  I  have  never  spoken  before ; 
I  introduce  myself  and  say  : '  Did  not  I  see  thee  in  the  garden  I '  I  think  I 
noticed  you  at  the  Prayer-meeting,  I  think  I  saw  your  face  light  up  as 
if  you  enjoyed  it :  '  Did  not  I  see  thee  in  the  garden  f '  There  is  a 
kind  of  Freemasonry — hail-fellow ;  well  met !  If  thou  hast  been  in  the 
garden  with  my  Lord  and  followed  Him  thou  art  a  brother  of  mine. 

We  put  the  question  in  another  way — as  a  word  of  cheer  under  depres* 
sion.  Some  cliild  of  God  here  says : '  I  am  half  afraid  I  am  not,  after  all, 
a  loving  child  of  God ;  I  am  very  down  and  distressed.'  But,  my  dear  friendi 
years  and  years  ago  He  used  to  have  fellowship  with  you  in  joy ;  and 
not  long  ago  you  came  out  of  the  house  of  prayer,  and  you  said :  '  This  is 
none  other  but  the  House  of  God,  and  the  gate  of  heaven.'  Come,  plook 
up  courage ;  you  have  been  in  the  garden,  and  you  shall  be  again ;  the 
Lord  will  remember  you.  Bemember  the  old  time  :  *  Did  not  I  see  thee  in 
the  garden  ? '  I  should  like  to  be  welcomed  with  that  as  I  enter  the  skies ; 
I  should  not  object  to  be  spoken  to  like  that  by  some  bright  spirit  as  I 
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the  pearly  gmte.  Would  you  nofclike  that  said  to  you  by  some  bright 
■n^  as  you  passed  to  the  streets  of  gold :  *  Did  not  I  see  thee  in  that 
EUfe  room  akne,  where  you  wept  because  of  sin  ?  and  upstairs  in  that 
■likaiy  chamber,  where  you  told  the  Lord  how  father  and  mother  were 
Upossdto  you,  yet  you  meant  to  ''follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  He 
|Dsfch  f  "* '  It  is  all  seen  and  remembered.  You  have  been  with  Christ  here, 
yon  shall  see  Him,  and  rest  with  Him ;  and  He  shall  acknowledge  you  as 
IBs,  for  you  were  seen  in  the  garden  with  Him.* 


•THE  SURVEY   OF  EASTERN  PALESTINE.'f 
BY  THE  BEV.  THOMAS  HARRISON,  F.R.G.S., 
OF  thbJsooibtt  of  biblical  archjCology,  lectubeb  to  the 

PALBSTIMB    EXPLORATION    FUND. 

Ok  March  29th,  1881,  Captain  (now  Major)  Conder  landed  at  Beyrout  at 
the  head  of  an  expedition  charged  with  the  survey  of  Eastern  Palestine. 
Already  he  had  achieved  distinction  hy  his  work  in  Western  Palestine.  He 
bftd  '  walked  through  the  land,  in  the  length  of  it,  and  in  the  breadth  of 
it ; '  and  made  it  his  own  in  a  sense  unknown  to  the  '  father  of  the  faithful/ 
When  the  survey  of  Western  Palestine  was  commenced  in  1872,  the  best 
map  of  the  country  contained  about  one  thousand  eight  hundred  names, 
while  the  general  index  to  Robin8on*8  Researches, — the  best  work  then 
in  existence  on  the  Holy  Land, — shows  only  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  twelve  names.  At  the  completion  of  the  survey  in  1877,  it  was  found 
that  the  new  map  would  contain  ten  thousand  names.  In  1872,  out  of 
BZ  hundred  and  twenty-two  Biblical  names  west  of  the  Jordan,  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  were  identified.  .  The  survey  raised  this  number  to 
four  hundred  and  thirty-four,  and  many  of  the  remaining  one  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  may  yet  be  found  among  the  ten  thousand  names  col- 
beted  by  the  surveyors,  and  laid  down  on  the  great  map.  To  the  above 
results  Major  Gender's  contribution  was  very  large  and  important.  It 
was,  therefore,  most  gratifying  to  the  Committee  of  the  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Fund  when  the  War  Office  granted  the  services  of  Major  Conder  for 
the  survey  of  that  part  of  the  Holy  Land  lying  east  of  the  Jordan. 

While  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  their  companions  and  heavy  stores, 
Major  Conder  and  Lieutenant  Mantell,  K.E.,  made  a  rapid  march  into 
Korthem  Syria,  and  were  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the  great  Hittite 
capital,  Kadesh. 

When,  on  June  1st,  the  expedition  was  about  to  move  over  Jordan,  the 
Turkiah  authorities  refused  to  permit  the  commencement  of  the  work,  and 
a  reference  home  delayed  operations  until  August  17th,  on  which  day  the 

*  This  Sermon,  at  fall  length,  may  be  obtained  from  Passmore  and  Alabaster. 

f  The  Survey  of  Eastern  Falestine,  Memovriofthe  Topography ^  Orography ,  Hydro^ 
fmpky,  Arokaology,  etc.  Vol.  I.  The  'AdwAn  Oonntry.  By  Major  C.  R.  Oonder, 
D.CX.,  R.E.    For  the  Committee  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fond.    1889. 
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Jordan  was  crossed.  A  contract  was  arranged  with  the  'Adw4n  Arahs, 
and  the  triangcdation  commenced  on  August  30th.  The  base-line  extends  . 
from  Kefeir  el  Wusta  on  the  south  to  Hesb&n  on  the  north.  This  was 
most  carefully  measured  and  re-measured.  Then  began  a  game  of  '  hide 
and  seek '  with  the  Turkish  authorities,  who  at  that  time,  the  time  of  the 
Alexandrian  massacres,  regarded  the  presence  of  Englishmen  in  Syria  with 
extreme  suspicion.  From  the  camp  at  Heshbon  (Hesb&n),  the  exploring 
party  moved  to  'Ain  Fudeili  on  September  10th.  On  the  20th,  led  by  the 
'Adwan  chief  Goblin,  they  moved  eight  miles  to  the  south,  camping  at  the 
spring  in  W4dy  Jideid.  Here  an  officer  sent  from  the  Mudir  of  Nablos 
found  the  party,  while  on  their  account  his  master  was  making  matters 
very  unpleasant  for  the  Governor  of  es  Salt,  being  himself  severely  taken 
to  task,  in  turn,  by  the  old  Kurdish  Pacha,  Muhammed  Said,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  then  at  Kalat-ez-Zerka.  The  whole 
countiy  was  raised  against  the  explorers.  They  sent  the  Turkish  officer 
away  with  a  very  polite  message  for  his  master,  and  moved  south  to 
Minyeh.  So  far  about  one  hundred  miles  of  actual  survey  had  been  ac- 
complished, and  from  Minyeh  the  work  was  carried  on  to  the  border  of 
the  Hameideh.  Then  came  another  sudden  move  on  the  part  of  Major 
Condor,  this  time  to  the  north ;  and  while  diligently  surveying  'Amm&n 
(Rabbath  Ammon)  and  neighbourhood,  the  spies  of  the  €k)vemor  of  es  S&lt 
were  seeking  for  him  in  the  south.  However,  on  October  the  7th  he  was 
served  with  a  peremptory  order  to  quit  the  country.     Major  Condor  says: 

*  I  at  once  replied,  expressiDg  extreme  astonishment,  and  stating  that  I  had  re* 
f  erred  the  matter  to  the  British  Consul  at  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  Waly.  Thus  we 
gained  a  few  days  while  letters  were  sent,  telegrams  exchanged  between  Jerusalem 
and  Damascus,  and  an  answer  despatched  to  Amm&n.  We  all  worked  like  slavei 
antil  the  20th,  and  I  then  moved  to  'Ardk  el  Emir.  Here  again  we  were  sammoned  i 
to  desist ;  this  time  with  great  courtesy,  the  Oovemor  of  N&blus  sending  word  that 
"  nothing  unpleasant  was  to  be  allowed  to  occur  ** ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  GobUUi  was 
commanded  to  leave  us  at  once.  I  became  alarmed  at  this,  because  such  words  an 
sometimes  intended  (if  the  seal,  for  instance,  on  the  letter  be  upside  down)  to  be  dif- 
ferently understood  by  the  initiated.  I  therefore  sent  back  word  that  we  were  going, 
but  had  not  mules  enough  all  to  go  at  once.' 

The  party  re-crossed  the  Jordan  on  October  28  th,  having  played  their 
somewhat  dangerous  game  of  *  hide  and  seek  *  for  eleven  weeks,  during 
which  time  nearly  five  hundred  square  miles  of  country  had  been  surveyed ; 
seven  hundred  rude  stone  monuments  discovered ;  and  a  valuable  volume 
of  notes,  plans,  drawings,  and  photographs  obtained  for  the  description 
and  illustration  of  a  district  to  a  great  extent  unknown  before,  but  which 
has  a  profound  interest  for  those  concerned  with  Biblical,  Historical  and 
Archaeological  research. 

In  the  following  year  (1882)  Major  Oonder  was  again  in  Moab,  having 
been  honoured  with  an  invitation  to  attend  their  Koyal  Highnesses  Prinoe 
Albert  Victor  and  Prinoe  George  of  Wales  on  their  tour  through  Palea- 
tiae.    They  cixmed  the  Jordan  on  A]pril  IQth,  and  visited  several  impor* 
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tuii  plftoes  in  the  diBtriofc  Bunreyed  the  previooB  year.  Major  Gonder 
vpSMj  ofawrves  that  *  Opportunity  was  taken  of  this  tour  to  clear  up 
nriooB  points  which  had  arisen  during  the  course  of  the  office-work  in 
JTOalem/  The  passion  for  exploration  and  research  is  simply  invincible 
IB  Major  Ocmder. 

The  results  of  this  surrey  of  the  'Adwan  country,  which  lies  immedi- 
itely  to  the  north-east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  are  now  given  to  the  world  in  a 
beautifully-illustrated  quarto  volume  of  over  three  hundred  pages,  toge- 
ther with  a  new  map.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  a  popular  work ;  but  with- 
out it  no  popular  work  can  give  anything  like  an  adequate  description  of 
tidi  part  of  Eastern  Palestine. 

The  rude  stone  monuments  of  the  district  surveyed  are  of  the  deepest 
intsrert^  not  only  on  account  of  their  nature  and  probable  pre-historic 
origin,  but  also  as  to  their  distribution  and  the  light  which  they  are  likely 
to  throw  on  similar  monuments  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  These 
ttoniiBients  are  divided  into  seven  classes : 

1.  Menhirs,  alignments  and  avenues. 

S.  Circles  and  cromlechs.* 

3.  DolmoDs,  or  stone  tables. 

4.  Oairos. 

5.  Mounds,  including  cibts. 

6.  Barrows  and  sepulchral  structures. 

7.  Disc  stones,  which  have  been  found  in  Moab. 
The  following  passage  from  Syrian  Stone  Lwt^  indicates  what  may  be 

ealled  the  generally-accepted  belief  as  to  the  nature  and  use  of  the  most 
important  of  the  above  monuments  :  f 

'Bode  stone  monamentB,  bearing  a  strong  family  resemblance  in  their  mode  of  con- 

ttmction  and  dimensions,  have  been  foand  distributed  over  all  parts  of  Europe  and 

Western  Asia,  and  occur  also  in  India.    In  some  cases  thej  are  attributable  to  early 

Aiyan  tribes,  in  others  they  seem  to  be  of  Semitic  origin.    They  io elude  met^irs, 

or  standing  stones,  which  were  erected  as  memorials,  and  worshipped  as  deities,  with 

libatioBS  of  blood,  milk,  honey  or  water  poured  upon  the  stones.    Dolment,  or  stone 

tables,  free-standing— that  is,  not  covered  by  any  mound  or  superstructure ;  which 

may  be  considered,  without  doubt,  to  have  been  used  as  altars  on  which  victims 

(often  hnman)  were  immolated.     Cdirfu,  also  memorial  and  sometimes  surrounding 

menhirs;  these  were  made  by  the  contributions  of  numerous  visitors  or  pilgrims, 

each  adding  a  stone  as  witness  of  his  presence.    Finally,  cromUehs^  or  stone  circleF, 

nied  aa  sacred  enclosures  or  early  hypaithral  temples,  often  with  a  central  menhir 

or  dolmen  as  statue  or  altar.    There  are  good  reasons  for  connecting  these  enclosures 

with  the  observation  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  and  thus  with  the  first 

mde  calcalation  of  the  return  of  the  seasons We  have  numerous  references  in 

the  Bible  to  the  construction  of  similar  monuments  by  the  early  Hebrews.  The  stone 
of  Bethel  was  a  menhir ;  the  cairn  of  Mizpeh  a  memorial  heap.   The  Israelites  under 


*  The  word  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  the  French  Archtuologists,  who  properly 
tuppij  it  to  stone  cizdes,  and  not  to  dolmens,  as  in  Britain. 

t  On  this,  as  on  many  other  subjects  touching  the  Holy  Land,  Mr.  Ferguson  held 
otber  yUfwt^  whkh  he  4eiitod0d  with  characteristic  ability,  Qcyaxa|^%aa<^'^«l^^naK^^^ 
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Joshua  are  related  to  have  built  a  Gilgal  *  of  twelve  stones ;  and  it  was  only  in  a 
later  age  that  such  monuments  became  odious  from  their  connection  with  a  cmel 
superstition.' 

The  survey  of  the  Holy  Land  has  brought  to  light  one  remarkable  fact 
relative  to  these  monuments.  While  seven  hundred  examples  have  al- 
ready been  discovered  in  Eastern  Palestine,  and  though  they  occur  in 
eondderable  numbers  both  north  and  south  of  Western  Palestine,  not 
one  has  been  found  in  Jud»%.  Only  one  doubtful  circle  has  been  found  in 
Samaria,  and  in  Lower  Galilee  but  a  single  dolmen  is  known  to  exist.  West 
of  Tiberias  a  circle  was  found,  and  four  dolmens  of  moderate  dimensions 
were  discovered  in  Upper  Galilee.  Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  almost  entire  absence  of  these  monuments  from  the  country 
where  the  Hebrew  power  was  most  firmly  established,  is  found  in  the 
following  passages  from  the  Old  Testament : 

*  Ye  shall  utterly  destroy  all  the  places,  wherein  the  nations  which  ye  shall  possess 
served  their  gods,  upon  the  high  mountains,  and  upon  the  hills,  and  under  every  green 
tree :  and  ye  shall  overthrow  their  altars,  and  break  their  pillars,  and  bum  their 
groves  with  fire ;  and  ye  shall  hew  down  the  graven  images  of  their  gods,  and  destroy 
the  names  of  them  oat  of  that  place.*  (Deut.  xii.  2,  3.)  *Now  when  all  this  was 
finished,  all  Israel  that  were  present  went  out  to  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  brake  the 
images  in  pieces,  and  cut  down  the  groves,  and  threw  down  the  high  places,  and  the 
altars  out  of  all  Judah  and  Benjamin,  in  Ephraim  also  and  Manatteh^  until  they  had 
utterly  destroyed  them  all.'  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  1.)  *  And  he  brake  in  pieces  the  images^ 
and  cut  down  the  groves,  and  filled  their  places  with  the  bones  of  men.  Moreover  the 
altar  that  was  at  Bethel,  and  the  high  place  which  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who 
made  Israel  to  sin,  had  made,  both  that  altar  and  the  high  place  he  brake  down,  and 
burned  the  high  place,  and  stamped  it  small  to  powder,  and  burned  the  gfrove...And 
all  the  houses  also  of  the  high  places  that  were  in  the  cities  of  Samaria,  which  the 
kings  of  Israel  had  made  to  provoke  the  Lord  to  anger,  Josiah  took  away.'  (2  Eingi 
xxiii.  14, 15,  19.) 

It  would  almost  appear  that  these  reforming  kings  swept  away  not 
simply  the  monuments  associated  with  Canaanitish  idolatry  or  Baal-wor- 
ship, but  that  even  similar  monuments  erected  by  their  own  forefathers, 
to  oommemorate  crises  and  triumphs  in  their  personal  or  national  history, 
perished  in  the  general  destruction. 

To  Eastern  Palestine,  therefore,  we  may  confidently  look  for  monuments 
and  inscriptions  calculated  to  throw  further  light  on  the  manners  and 
customs,  the  life  and  history,  of  the  nations  which  were  brought  by  their 
geographical  position  into  close  contact  with  the  Jewish  people  during  their 
occupation  of  the  Holy  Land.  May  we  not  reasonably  hope  that  Uie 
country  which  yielded  to  a  casual  wanderer  the  Moabite  Stone,  has  yet  in 
store  much  precious  treasure  for  the  days  wherein  the  excavator  shall 
follow  in  the  wake  of  the  surveyor  ? 

The  interest  of  the  Survey  is  not,  by  any  means,  confined  to  the  rude 
stone  monuments  of  an  ancient  race.  Side  by  side  with  them,  as  foi 
instance  at  'Amm&n  (the  Eabbath  Ammoi:^  of  the  Old  Testament,  Deut 

'        *  The  word  in  Hebrew  m^aiia  wKeel  ot  eWoU; 
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uL  U  ;  Josh.  ziiL  25;  2  Sam.  zii.  26 ;  Jer.  xlix.  2 ;  Exek.  xxi.  20,  xxv.  5 ; 

AmoB  L  14),  we  have  Hebrew  or  Ammonite,  Roman,  Byzantine  and  Arab 
itnictiixesi  and  some  remains  of  Crusading  times.  These  branches  of  the 
nbject,  with  many  matters  of  general  or  controversial  importance,  must, 
Wwefer,  be  very  largely  put  aside  in  order  to  find  space,  within  the  limits 
iMgned,  for  some  notice  of  a  few  places  in  the  'Adwin  country  of  deep 
inteest  to  the  Biblical  student.  One  monument,  which  does  not  fall  under 
117  of  the  heads  enumerated  above,  is  a  short  column  of  red  granite  with 
aaqfoare  base,  erected  on  high  ground,  with  the  following  inscription  in 
Egyptian  capitals: 

EMILY  ALICIA  BLAND.    Mabch  10,  18G8. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Bland  were  travelling  with  Sir  Charles  Wan-en,  and  Mrs. 
Bland  died  on  this  spot.  The  monument  is  known  as  'Amud  el  InkUztyth 
-'pillar  of  the  English  lady ; '  and  this  *  lonely  grave  in  Moab*s  land '  is 
bald  atcred  and  faithfully  guarded  by  the  wild  Arabs  of  the  desert. 

inthin  the  comparatively  restricted  area  of  the  five  hundred  square 
ttlfligarveyed,  more  than  five  and  twenty  Biblical  sites  have  been  absolutely 
or  tentatively  identified.  Among  them  the  following  may  be  briefiy 
Dotioed. 

*Am,mdn :  The  Rabbath  Ammon  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  '  capital  of 

the  sons  of  Ammon,'  is  about  twenty-five  miles  north-east  of  the  fords  of 

Jordan  opposite  Jericho.    The  ruins  are  very  extensive  and  varied,  almost 

e?«y  age  being  represented,  from  the  pre-historic,  or  Ammonite  monu- 

Hants  previously  described,  to  Arab  structures  of  a  comparatively  late 

date.    On  the  high  ground  to  the  south  will  be  found  the  site  of  Jahaz, 

where  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  marshalled  his  hosts  and  met  his  fate. 

'Anmi&n  is  associated  with  war  and  bloodshed.    Here  were  witnessed  the 

military  exploits  of  Abiahai  and  Joab,  Uriah  and  David ;  and  the  survey  of 

the  dty  throws  considerable  light  on  their  operations. 

In  tiie  first  campaign  against  the  Syro- Ammonite  alliance,  Joab,  with 
the  flower  of  the  army,  undertook  to  reckon  with  the  confederate  forces 
which  had  threatened  the  city  of  Medeba,  and  sent  Abishai,  his  brother,  to 
enooonter  the  Ammonites,  who  offered  battle  before  the  walls  of  their  own 
city,  'Amm&n.  The  Syrians  were  utterly  routed  by  Joab,  while  Abishai 
repulsed  the  Ammonites,  and  drove  them  into  the  city.  In  the  next 
campaign  Joab  personally  directed  the  operations  against  'Amm&n, 
which  he  besieged  for  nearly  two  years.  During  this  siege  the  men 
of  the  dty  made  a  sortie  at  what  was  probably  the  weakest  point 
in  the  besiegers'  line,  where  Uriah  was  designedly  placed,  and  in 
repelling  which  that  warrior  lost  his  life.  Joab  succeeded  in  taking 
what  in  his  message  to  David  he  called  Hhe  city  of  waters.'  This 
was  dearly  the  lower  dty  as  distinguished  from  the  citadel.  To  know  the 
ground  is  to  understand  the  necessity  of  a  separate  siege  of  the  latter. 
The  lower  Aty  occupied  the  level  space  at  the  foot  of  four  \n\\a«  ^iXid  ^u^VxiaA. 
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within  its  walls  the  perennial  springs  which  probably  led  to  its  being  eallet 
*  the  city  of  waters/  Rising  immediately  to  the  north  and  north-east  cf 
the  lower  city  to  a  height  of  four  hundred  feet,  is  the  hill  whose  snmmity 
with  an  area  of  twenty-nine  acres,  is  completely  covered  by  the  mins  of 
the  upper  town  pr  citadel.  Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant,  who  visited  'Ammio 
in  1879,  gives  the  following  description  :  *  For  picturesqueness  of  sitoatun,  I 
know  of  no  ruins  to  compare  with  'Amm&n.  The  most  striking  feature  ii 
the  citadel,  which  formerly  contained  not  merely  the  garrison,  birt  an 
upper  town,  and  covered  an  extensive  area.  The  lofty  plateau  upon 
which  it  was  situated  is  triangular;  two  sides  are  formed  by  wadies, which 
diverge  from  the  apex,  where  they  are  divided  by  a  low  nepk,  and  thence 
separating,  fall  into  the  valley  of  the  Jabbok,  which  forms  the  base  of  the 
triangle,  and  contained  the  lower  town.' 

The  lower  city,  having  been  taken  by  Joab,  he  foresaw  that  the  dtadei 
was  doomed.     Having  the  only  adequate  water-supply  in  his  own  power,^ 
he  felt  justified  in  despatching  the  following  message  to  the  king :  *  I  hav^ 
fought  against  Babbah,  and  have  taken  the  city  of  waters.    Now  ther^' 
fore  gather  the  rest  of  the  people  together,  and  encamp  against  the  citf^ 
and  take  it ;  lest  I  take  the  city,  and  it  be  called  after  my  name.' 

David,  who  in  the  meantime  had  been  passing  through  dark  and  bittes" 
experiences  as  the  result  of  his  own  sin,  was  roused  by  Uiis  dispatch,  which 
is  an  interesting  mixture  of  triumph,  policy  and  banter.  Joab  was 
naturally  exultant  over  his  own  victory.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  anzioas 
to  draw  David  away  from  his  surroundings  in  Jerusalem,  where  he  had 
covered  himself  with  shame ;  and,  in  the  closing  words  of  the  message,  he 
ventures  to  suggest  that  David  must  bestir  himself,  or  his  own  military 
achievements  will  be  eclipsed  by  those  of  his  generals.  'And  David 
gathered  all  the  people  together,  and  went  to  Kabbah,  and  fought  against  it, 
and  took  it.' 

An  Ammonite  or  Hebrew  cemetery  of  considerable  interest  extends  along 
the  north  bank  of  the  stream  to  the  south-we^t  of  the  citadel.  Fourteen 
caves  were  here  explored.  The  later  history  of  '  Amm&n,  under  its  Boman 
name  of  Philadelphia,  is  interesting  and  important.  Ruins  of  templeSy 
theatres,  baths,  tombs,  and  various  other  buildings,  strew  the  ground  in 
every  direction,  and  the  scene  is  one  of  utter  desolation.  The  words  of  the 
prophets  have  found  striking  fulfilment :  *  I  will  make  Kabbah  a  stable 
for  camels,  and  the  Ammonites  a  couching-place  for  flocks ;  and  ye  shall 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord... I  will  stretch  out  Mine  hand  upon  thee,  and 
will  deliver  thee  for  a  spoil  to  the  heathen ;  and  I  will  cut  thee  off  from 
the  people,  and  I  will  cause  thee  to  perish  out  of  the  countries :  I  will 

*  Josephus  (Antiq,  Bk.  7,  vii.  6)  says :  *  Bat  Joab  sorely  diatresBed  the  Ammoaitea 
in  the  siege,  by  catting  off  their  waters,  and  depriving  them  of  other  means  of 
sabsistence,  till  they  were  in  the  greatest  need  of  meat  and  drink,  for  they  depended 
only  on  one  small  weU  of  water,  and  this  they  dorst  not  drink  of  too  freely,  lest  the 
f oontain  should  entirely  fail  them.' 
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tbee ;  and  thou  shalt  know  that  I  am  the  Lord '  (Ezek.  xxv,  5, 7. 
Bm  abo  Jer.  zlix.  1-6  ;  Amos  L  U). 

The  site  of  JfedAa  harmonizes  with  the  Scripture  references ;  hut  the 
tttanaive  ruins  ahove  ground  belong  to  post-Biblical  times. 

Heebdn  (Eteshbon)  was  originally  a  city  of  the  Moabites,  from  whom  it 
via  wrested  by  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  whose  capital  it  was  till  taken 
ty  Moses.    The  dty  is  only  a  little  removed  from  the  crest  of  the  lofty 
kHe-land  of  Moab.     It  is  about  six  miles  north  of  Medeba,  fourteen  miles 
IB  a  line  south-west  of  'Amm&n,  and  about  the  same  distance  east  of  the 
Bortiiem  eztrenuty  of  the  Dead  Sea.    An  ancient  road  approaches  the 
nins  of  the  city  from  the  north-west,  and  reaches  a  narrow  pass  called 
'the  httle  gates/  where  the  rock  is  scarped  down  eight  or  ten  feet.    May 
not  this  be  the  gate  of  Bath-rabbim,  mentioned  in  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
^   TJL  4 :   <  Thine   eyes    like   the    fishpools  in  Heshbon,  by  the  gate    of 
Bith-rabbim '  ?    But  where  are  the  *  fishpools '  ?    A  little  to  the  east  is  a 
tink  forty-five  feet  long  by  fifty-eight,  with  rock-cut  steps  on  the  east 
■da    Again,  to  the  south  of  this  is  a  great  tank,  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  feet  long  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  broad,  and  ten  deep,  built 
of  well-dressed  masonry.    Perhaps  other  large  pools  have  been  destroyed 
or  filled  up.     The  ruins  of  the  city  are  more  than  a  mile  in  circuit.     Drs. 
Avder,  Tristram,  and  Oonder  all  examined  a  curious   building  which 
exbibits  the  workmanship  of  successive  ages  :  '  the  massive  stones  of  the 
Jewish  period,  the  sculptured  cornice  of  the  Koman  era,  and  the  light 
arch  of  the  Saracens.'  Here  is  a  promising  field  for  excavation.  The  Biblical 
^ain  from  such  work  would  probably  be  great. 

About  a  mile  and  a-half  to  the  north  of  Hesb&n  is  JSlealeh  (Isaiah  xv. 
4),  now  El  'Al.  It  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  in  connection 
with  Hesbin :  *  I  will  water  thee  with  my  tears,  O  Heshbon,  and  Elealeh : 
for  the  shouting  for  thy  summer  fruits  and  for  thy  harvest  is  fallen.  And 
gladness  is  taken  away,  and  joy  out  of  the  plentiful  field ;  and  in  the 
vineyards  there  shall  be  no  singing,  neither  shall  there  be  shouting  :  the 
treaders  shall  tread  out  no  wine  in  their  presses ;  I  have  made  their  vintage 
shouting  to  cease'  (Isaiah  xvL  9,  10). 

The  *  shouting '  for  the  '  summer  fruits '  and  the  *  vintage '  have  verily 
oeased  in  Elealeh.  It  is  utterly  deserted.  The  vineno  longer  flourishes  there; 
bat  a  good  specimen  of  an  ancient  rock-cut  wine-press  by  the  roadside 
remains  to  tell  the  story  of  brighter  and  more  fruitful  day^.  One  solitary 
Doric  column  still  stands  upright  on  the  hill-side ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
ruins  on  the  flat  top  of  the  hill  where  once  the  principal  buildings  stood, 
is  an  Arab  graveyard. 

Five  miles  south-west  of  Hesbdn  in  a  direct  line  is  Mount  Nebo,  the 
sentre  of  Biblical  interest  in  the  'Adw&n  country.  The  Arabs  apply  the 
name  ITeba  to  the  flat  top  of  the  moimtain  crowned  with  a  ruined  cairn. 
A  ridge  runs  out  from  this  westward,  which  is  called  indifferently :  J^d>a 
%nd  Sidghah.    The  northern  slope  is  known  as  Tal<U  es  Sufa,  and  the  name 
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Talat  el  Heieah^  or  el  HeUhah,  is  given  to  the  valley  descending  soathwaid 

from  Si&ghah.    The  whole  ridge  was  evidently  known  as  Fisgah.    Whm 

these  Arahic  names  are  represented  hy  their  Hehrew  equivalents,  we  are 

appreciably  nearer  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  topography  of  the 

neighbourhood,  which  is  connected  with  more  than  one  deeply-inteiresting 

chapter  in   the   Old  Testament.    Neba  is   simply  the   Hebrew  Nebo. 

Si&ghah  is  radically  identical  with  the  Aramaic  Se  'ath,  and  this  is  the 

name  given  in  the  place  of  Nebo  in  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  (Num.  ttct, 

3).    Sufa  is  exactly  the  Hebrew  Zaph,  whence  we  have  Zophim.    A^ain, 

if  el  Heithah  be  merely  a  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  LuhiUi  (Isai.  xv.  6 ; 

Jer.  xlviii.  5),  another  link  is  added  to  the  chain  of  evidence  which  eatab- 

lishes,  almost  beyond  a  doubt,  the  identity  of  the  Field  of  Zophim  by  the 

cairn  on  Neba,  with  the  place  whence  Moses  took  his  last  view  of  the 

Land  of  Promise,  and  where  Balaam  and  Balak  also  stood  looking  upon 

the  leraelitish  host  encamped  far  below  on  the  plidn  of  Shittim,  while 

the  words  of  the  son  of  Beor  fell  sharp  and  clear  on  the  mountain  air  r 

'  Surely  there  is  no   enchantment   against   Jacob,  neither  is  there  any 

divination  against  Israel.' 

The  view  from  the  summit  of  Nebo  has  often  been  described  by  those 

who  have,  and  by  those  who  have  not,  '  climbed  where  Moses  stood.'    Of 

course  much  depends  on  the  time  of  year,  as  well  as  on  the  taste  and 

temperament  of  the  spectator.    Major  Conder  ascended  Nebo  three  times, 

and  made  careful  notes  relative  to  the  prospect.     Having  described,  in 

detail,  the  features  of  the  landscape,  he  continues : 

*  When  we  turn  to  the  account  of  the  death  of  Moses  (Deut.  xzxiv.  1-5),  we  find  a 
description  which  answers  well  to  that  above  given,  with  only  two  exceptions.  The 
land  of  Naphtali  extending  to  Tabor  can  be  seen,  and  the  mountains  of  Gilead ;  the 
land  of  Ephraim  and  of  Manasseh,  of  J  udah,  with  the  south  country,  is  seen  for  men 
than  a  hundred  miles.  Jericho,  the  city  of  palm-trees,  and  its  plain,  is  at  our  feet, 
unto  Zoar,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Moab  chain.  If  we  make  the  simple  change 
of  reading  «*  towards  "  instead  of  ••unto"  in  the  cases  of  Dan  and  ••  the  western  sea," 
— a  change  not  forbidden  by  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  particle,— the  whole  account 
reads  as  correctly  as  that  of  an  eye-witness.' 

Turning  from  this  wide  and  wonderful  prospect,  the  traveller  may  find» 
close  at  hand,  an  ancient  monument  still  standing  perfect.  It  is  a  dolmen. 
Several  others  occur  west  of  the  cairn,  and  more  are  found  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  mountain.  There  is  also  a  rude  stone  circle,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  diameter.  Looking  on  these  monuments,  probably  of  a  sacri- 
ficial character,  it  requires  but  little  imagination  to  hear  Balaam  saying  : 
*  Build  me  here  seven  altars,  and  prepare  me  here  seven  oxen  and  seven 
rams ; '  or  to  see  Balak  and  the  princes  of  Moab  moving  to  and  fro,  from 
altar  to  altar. 

The  Balaam  episode  involves  two  other  sites.  Bamoth-baal  and  Feor 
(Num.  zxii.  41,  zxiii  28).  '  The  first  was  the  hill  of  Baal,  the  Sun-god ;  the 
second  that  of  Nebo,  or  Mercury ;  the  third  of  Poor,  the  Friapua  of  Moab, 
who  resembled  the  Egyptian  Eiiem.  At  each  sLte  seven  altars  were  raised. 
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OM  to  99teh  of  the  seven  planetary  gods '  {ffeth  and  Moab).  Bamoth-baal 
m  tiM  first  *  high  place '  to  which  Balak  led  Balaam.  The  range  running 
onlwHtward  from  the  great  tableland  of  Moab,  three  and  a-half  miles 
mOk  of  Nebo^  answers  well  to  the  requirements  of  the  Scripture  narra- 
te It  is  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine  feet  high,  and 
lemled  to  the  explorers  more  than  a  hundred  rude  stone  monuments. 
(Mf  the  'utmost  part'  of  the  Israelitish  encampment  in  the  Jordan  valley 
lould  be  visible  from  this  site.  The  second  '  high  place '  was  Nebo.  The 
was  Peor.    Major  Oonder  says : 


'It  seems  dear  that  this  third  ridge  cannot  have  been  far  from  the  other  two 
iMknt ;  and  if  the  view  was  more  extensive,  we  must  search  for  a  point  projecting 
fnOMT  west  than  the  other  two.  Such  a  ridge  we  find  immediately  south  to  that  of 
Bmoith-haal,  in  the  narrow  spur  which  mns  out  to  Minyeh.  The  very  name  at  once 
Qggests  a  connection  with  Peor,  for  it  means  *<  look  "  or  "  desire,'*  and  is  intimately 
comected  with  that  of  Meni,  the  proper  wife  of  Peor,  while  a  legend  of  a  magic  well 
attaches  to  the  spot/ 

Hie  view  from  this  place  is  more  extensive  than  that  from  Bamoth- 
laal  and  Nebo,  especially  in  relation  to  the  Jordan  valley,  of  which  it 
commands  a  complete  view  from  Beth  Jeshimoth  to  Nimrim,  a  distance  of 
tigbt  miles,  and  probably  the  extreme  limits  of  the  camp  of  Israel.  It  is 
>Ibo  very  remarkable  that  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff  *  that  looketh  toward 
JeBhimon'  (Num.  xxiii.  28)  there  were  found  seven  large  rude  stone 
monnments. 

llie  list  of  Biblical  sites  identified  or  suggested  in  the  'Adw&n  country 
is  by  no  means  exhausted.  Enough  has  been  written,  however,  to  indicate 
the  necessity  of  caution  in  writers  and  talkers  who  consider  It  a  proper  and 
easy  thing  to  discredit  the  Old  Testament  as  an  inspired  history  and 
revelation.  The  Holy  Land  has  still  much  to  reveal.  Hundreds  of 
Biblical  sites  have  yet  to  be  excavated.  So  far,  archseological  science  is 
overwhelmingly  on  the  side  of  the  Bible;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that, 
in  the  near  future,  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Palestine,  often  in  bitterest 
antagonism  in  ages  past,  may  join  in  paying,  by  their  ancient  monuments, 
a  larger  tribute  and  a  fuller  testimony  to  the  Word  of  God.  Nearly 
twenty  years  ago  the  then  Mr.  Disraeli  wrote  in  view  of  the  hostile 
BiblioJ  criticism  of  the  time,  words  which  are  equally  true  to-day :  '  Men 
bring  to  the  study  of  the  oracles  more  learning  and  more  criticism  than  of 
yore ;  and  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so.  The  documents  will  yet  bear  a 
greater  amount  both  of  erudition  and  examination  than  they  have 
received ;  but  the  Word  of  Ood  is  eternal,  and  will  survive  the  spheres.' 
(Preface  to  Loihair.) 
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HORATinS  BONAB,   'THE  BAIBITS  BABD.' 

BY  THE  RBV.  HENBT  SMITH. 
When  Dr.  Outbrie  lay  a-djing,  his  friends  asked  him  if  there  was  ukj- 
thing  they  could  do  for  him.  '  Yes/  said  he ;  *  sing  me  a  bairn's  hymn. 
The  hymn  they  sang  to  the  dying  saint  was  one  of  Bonar's.  Dr.  Outhiii 
was  one  of  many  who  have  been  cheered  by  the  strains  of  one  of  Scotiinff 
sweetest  singers.  Though  death  has  silenced  his  harp  of  sweetly  sdeu 
sound,  its  strains  are  still  to  be  heard  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Though  Scotland  has  had  many  who  have  tuned  their  lyres  to  miM 
secular  themes,  her  sacred  lyrists  have  been  few  and  far  between.*  It  ii 
said  that  poetic  genius  is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  that  her  hand  has  often 
struck  the  sweetest  chords  in  the  souls  of  men  and  women  without  rei^ 
of  religious  creed  or  race.  We  have  a  confirmation  of  this  in  the  case  of 
Horatius  Bonar,  the  stanch  Scottish  Presbyterian  who  has  recently  &d 
Notwithstanding  the  strong  prejudice  of  the  old' Presbyterians  against  tks 
introduction  into  services  of  psalmody  other  than  that  of  the  Psaltery  many 
of  Sonar's  songs  of  faith  and  hope  are  heard  within  the  walls  of  churcheB* 
The  old  man  mourned  as  he  reviewed  his  life,  and  said  he  feared  it  bad 
been  '  Useless,  useless,  useless.'  But  if  Horatius  had  done  nothing  more 
than  write  his  BairrCaHymna^  his  life  had  not  been  useless;  but  he  was 
widely  known  a  generation  ago  as  a  powerful  minister  as  well  as  a  populer 
hymnist. 

Dr.  Andrew  Bonar  said  of  the  Bonar  family : 

*  We  who  are  of  this  tribe  like  to  think  of  ourselves  as  connected  with  that  James 
Bonar  who  stood  side  by  side  with  the  great  Alexander  Henderson  in  the  struggle 
against  Prelacy ;  but  espedallj  do  we  boast  of  our  descent  from  one  who,  in  the  days 
of  the  Covenant,  forsook  Episcopacy,  and  forfeited  ease  and  position,  if  not  wealth, 
that  he  might  become  a  minister  of  Christ  in  the  Presbyterfan  Church  of  Scotland. 
John  Bonar,  ordained  in  1692,  laboured  as  the  humble  pastor  of  JTorphichen  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  He  was  of  the  twelve  in  the  famous  '*  Marrow "  controTersy 
and  from  that  Manse  at  Torphichen  have  descended  all  the  sons  who  have  ministered 
in  the  Church/ 

Bom  in  the  year  1808,  Horatius  at  an  early  period  came  under  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Qhost. 

He  used  to  tell  how,  in  very  early  life,  his  gentle  and  devoted  mother 
taught  him  and  his  brother  those  lessons  of  truth  he  never  forgot.  He 
felt  his  heart  strangely  moved  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry.  After 
the  University  course  he  entered  the  Divinity  Hall  of  Edinburgh,  when 
Dr.  Chalmers  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame.     Among  his  early  associates 

*  We  cannot  agree  with  this  estimate.  Though  Scotland's  greatest  poets :  Boms, 
Scott,  Campbell,  Thompson,  and  some  of  her  second-class  poets,  such  as  Allan  Can- 
ningham  and  Alexander  Smith,  were  mainly  secular  poets ;  yet,  numerieaUy^  religion 
is  no  whit  behind.  Witness,  amongst  the  rest,  Buchanan,  Blair,  Seattle,  Michael 
Bruce,  Grahame,  Montgomery,  Lady  Naime,  Bonar.  Besides,  Bums'  finest  prodac- 
tion,  Ths  CoUer't  Saturday  Nighty  as  well  as  some  of  his  loveliest  lyrics,  are  pro- 
foundly  religious ;  Thompson  never  rises  so  high  as  in  his  Hymn  to  the  Deity ;  and 
Campbell's  Latt  Man,  and  Scott's  Song  of  the  Hehrero  Maiden^  are  amongst  their 
fineet  efforts.— Editor. 
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Mre  Robert  WObsyn^  W.  C.  Burns,  and  Moody  Btuart,  men  of  prayer 

and  power.    Baptized  with  the  same  spirit,  young  Bonar  began  his  home- 

Mrtuu  WQik  in  Leith.    In  1837  he  began  his  work  as  a  pastor  in  Kelso. 

Tbe  key-note  of  his  ministry  was  struck  in  the  text :  *  Ye  must  be  bom 

•pin.'    He  was  profoundly  impressed  with  the  thought  that  much  of  the 

"fwUeness  and  want  of  snooess'  in  Scotland  at  that  time,  even  among 

Ifsngelical  Churches,  was  traceable  to  a  '  lack  of  distinctness  and  precision 

IB  men's  announcement  of  that  momentous  message.'    In  Kelso  he  found 

|l»ty  of  work,  workmen  and  sympathy.    There  he  zealously  laboured 

latQ  the  Dmruption,  when  he  seceded  from  the  Establishment.    That  event 

taded  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  ministry.    After  labouring  in  Kelso 

ior  thirty  years,  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  built  up  a  large  and 

iifliiential  congregation,  and  took  his  place  amongst  the  foremost  preachers. 

HiB  sermons,  not  remarkable  for   literary  ornamentation,  were    clear, 

inthorilatiye  and  timely.    In  his  denunciation  of  sin  he  was  stem,  in 

Ui  proelamation  of  the  mercy  of  God,  through  Christ,  he  was  brimful  of 

tka  most  tender  sympathy.     He  had  a  definite  creed,  which  he  had  the 

eonrage  to  confess.    He  was  not  a  reed  shaken  with  the  wind ;  not  an 

tiw-changing  cloud. 

As  a  pastor  he  excelled  many  whose  hands  were  not  so  full  as  his.  He 
fed  the  flock  of  God,  and  was  mindful  of  the  lambs.  Young  men  and  women 
pesBing  through  spiritual  conflict,  ever  found  in  him  a  sympathetic  coun- 
sellor and  guide.  The  crowded  congregations  of  young  people  that 
aoembled  to  hear  him,  indicated  clearly  that  the  links  between  the 
preacher  and  his  youthful  hearers  were  strong  as  well  as  tender.  It  was 
not  that  he  tried  to  amuse  them.  The  entertainments  so  general  in  these 
days  had  scarcely  been  heard  of  then.  He  aimed  at  fitting  them  for  life. 
They  felt  in  him  they  had  a  friend ;  *  I  sometimes  wonder,'  says  an  old 
sdiolar,  *  if  any  one  over  possessed  the  faculty  that  he  had  of  drawing 
towards  him  the  affection  of  young  people,  which,  when  you  were  once 
brought  under  the  charm  of  his  friendship,  could  never  afterwards  be 
lost  or  lessened.' 

The  same  person  tells  how,  in  the  Kelso  Bible-class,  Horatius  '  used  to 
sat  with  his  large  Bible  outspread  before  him,  the  Bible  H3rmn-book  in 
his  hand,  his  handsome  face  beaming,  and  the  pleasant  smile  which  lighted 
it  up  as  some  of  us  gave  a  fuller  and  clearer  answer  than  he  expected  to 
the  question  asked.  And  then  the  last  meeting  before  the  holidays :  what 
%  solemn  hour  it  was,  as  he  reminded  us  that  never  again  here  below 
■hould  we  all  meet  together,  and  spoke  of  the  meeting-place  above.  All 
kneeling  down  to  be  each  commended  to  the  loving  care  of  our  Heavenly 
Father.  Bathed  in  tears,  we  could  hardly  tear  ourselves  away.'  His  care 
for  the  adult  and  aged  of  his  church  was  not  less  noteworthy.  Howso- 
eiver  preseing  were  his  duties  as  Editor  of  the  Presbyterian  Eetnew,  the 
Journal  of  Frapheef/f  and  the  ChrUtian  Treatury^  he  found  frequent 
opportunities  for  pastoral  work. 
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It  isy  however,  as  a  sacred  poet  that  he  will  be  beat  remembered. 
When  superintendent  of  the  Leith  SnndayHSchool,  he  found  but  a  amall 
number  of  suitable  Sunday-scholars'  hymns  in  the  Scotch  hjonn-books,  so 
he  began  to  write  a  series  of  more  suitable  ones.  The  fir^t  seems  to  have 
been :  '  I  was  a  wandering  sheep ; '  the  second :  ^  I  lay  my  sins  on  Jesus; ' 
and  the  third:  *A  few  more  years  shall  roll.'  Fifty  years  ago  these 
hymns  first  saw  the  light.  They  soon  became  widely  known.  Now»  both 
children  and  elderly  saints,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  know  and  sing  this 
sweet  Scottish  singer's  hymns.  Hymn  followed  hymn  for  many  yean 
in  quick  succession;  and  millions  of  copies  have  been  circulated,  Tbey 
have  found  their  way  into  Bomanist  hymnals. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  noting  the  cleameat  with  which  he  set  fwUi 
the  truth.  The  cardinal  truths  of  Christianity  he  dwelt  upon  with  great 
delight  and  force.  He  never  sacrificed  sense  to  sound.  Matthew  Aroidd 
could  not  desire  greater  lucidity  than  that  of  Bonar.  There  was  also  a 
fiery  glow  in  many  of  his  hymns.  His  songs,  in  a  large  measure,  contri- 
buted to  the  melting  away  of  the  icy  coldness  which  characterized  the 
Presbyterian  service  of  song  forty  years  ago.  It  is  when  the  spring-life  is 
heaving  and  throbbing,  that  the  songsters  of  the  wood  carol  their  sweetesl 
notes ;  so  when  a  new  burst  of  spiritual  life  is  experienced  in  a  country 
or  a  Church,  there  is  an  outburst  of  sacred  song.  Spiritual  life  and 
spiritual  song  are  twins.  The  revival  of  spiritual  life  in  Scotland  was 
due  to  the  fervour  of  Chalmers,  Bums,  and  Bobert  M'Cheyne ;  and  young 
Bonar  caught  the  fire,  and  by  his  unrivalled  Scottish  hymns  fanned  the 
flame.  '  Go  labour  on ;  spend,  and  be  spent,'  is  one  of  many  which  this 
Presbyterian  poet  sent  forth  from  the  white-heat  of  his  evangelical  fer- 
vour, before  which  the  frost  of  the  Scottish  deacons,  elders  and  teaohers 
melted  away. 

Another  feature  of  Bonar's  hymns  is  strength.  The  ardour  generated 
by  some  poems  is  unhealthy  and  unnatural.  When  the  frenzy  is  ovw,  the 
subjects  of  it  are  weaker  than  they  were  before.  Nothing  of  this  kind  is 
experienced  under  the  stimulus  of  Bonar's  hymns.  They  were  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  nature  that  had  grasped  with  firm  faith  the  eternal  verities 
of  the  Gospel.  We  seem  to  be  reminded  of  the  Scottish  fathers  who  had 
^  gripped  the  claymore,  and  followed  the  Covenanting  heroes  to  the  Moors, 
where  the  heather-bloom  drank  a  deeper  purple  from  the  blood  of  heroes.' 

A  fourth  feature  in  his  hymns  is  oheerftUnees.  Though,  as  the  BriUA 
Weekly  said :  '  Even  the  brightness  of  his  verses  has  something  sombre  in 
it,  like  the  red  flushing  of  a  November  sky ; '  yet  we  are  never  so  much 
impressed  by  this  sombre  element  as  with  the  rosy  radiance  of  Christian 
joy.  His  hymns  are  never  steeped  in  shadows,  even  if,  now  and  again, 
they  are  momentarily  shaded  like  the  mountain  bum. 

The  spirit  of  his  work  lives  and  moves  amongst  the  Churches  of  the 
present  age;  and  Horatius  Bonar  stands  as  the  unrivalled  Scottish  hymnist 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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FROM   MONK  TO    GABIBALDIAN,   AND    FROM    CATHOLIC 
PRIEST   TO    EVANGELICAL    MINISTER. 

BY  THE  RBV.  HENRY  J.  PIGGOTT,  B.A. 
(  QmehidedfTom  jpage  676.) 

the  disbanding  of  the  volunteerg,  Sdarelli  tarried  awhile  in  Naples, 
as  to  his  next  step.  The  pause  was  not  without  its  place  in  the 
|iMi  of  Providence.  Ever  since  the  entrance  of  Garibaldi,  a  voice  had 
bm  uplifted  in  Naples,  whose  eloquent  thunders  made  an  epoch  in  the 
BvBB  of  many  of  the  young  patriots  thrown  by  the  Revolution  upon  the 
netiuDg  streets  of  the  Metropolis. 

'Whilst  in  Naples,  I  listened  many  times  to  the  preaching  of  the  ez- 
Ftthsr  GavazzL     The  words  of  Carlo  Monnier  vividly  portray  him,  as  all 
Nqto  knew  him  in  those  days.     With  the  red-shirt  for  toga,  he  was  the 
duly  preacher  of  the  people,  the  living  and  impassioned  Gazetteer  of  the 
NMpolitaDB.    Anything  served  him  for  pulpit — an  open  window,  a  platform 
in  the  square,  the  boards  of  a  theatre ;  his  one  inevitable  theme  Francis  II. 
ind  the  Pope,  on  whom  he  fell  with  a  violence  that  gave  no  quarter . . . 
HaviDg  for  a  while  harangued  thus  in  the  streets  and  squares,  he  laid  aside 
Ui  red  tunic,  and  took  to  holding  conferecces,  less  clamorous,  in  a  hall 
hind  for  the  purpose.     Here  for  three  months,  four  times  a  week,  and 
eitty  time  for  a  couple  of  hours,  in  the  presence  of  an  enthusiastic  and 
well-dressed  crowd,  he  inveighed  against  the  Papacy  with  an  impetus  that 
never  wearied.    It  was  an  oratorical  satire,  crammed  full  of  invectives  and 
lucisms ;  yet  softened  by  a  certain  heart-glow  of  sincerity,  coming  from 
the  earnest  faith  of  the  man.    On  the  Sunday  he  laid  aside  all  controversy, 
•fid  piously  taught  the  simple  Gospel.     These  attacks  of  Gravazzi  on  the 
Pipal  system,  though  somewhat  too  fierce  and  exaggerated  for  my  taste, 
gave  a  terrible  shock  to  my  old  beliefs.     As  I  heard  how  the  Confessional 
had  been  abused  for  purposes  of  police  and  espionage ;  how  the  compulsory 
celibacy  of  the  priests  had  been  made  subservient  to  political  ends  and  the 
extension  of  the  Papal  power ;  how  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  bogus  for  extorting  money,  the  whole  edifice  of  my  ancient 
creed  seemed  to  quail  and  totter  under  the  blows  of  this  terrible  Tribune, 
this  Boanerges  of  the  evangelical  preachers  of  Italy.    Not  that  I  had  as  yet 
any  dear  views  of  the  Gospel;  but  a  work  of  preparation  was  begun,  an 
overthrow  of  the  old,  the  dawn  on  the  horizon  of  a  new  light,  which,  for 
the  very  reason  that  it  was  as  yet  so  dim  and  uncertain,  served  only  to 
increase  my  bewilderment  in  that  new  life  and  that  new  world.' 

This  ruin  of  old  beliefs,  and  the  new  confused  convictions  and  sympa- 
thies springing  up  in  their  place,  issued  in  a  determination  to  join  the 
regular  army  as  volunteer  for  a  couple  of  years.  Here,  at  least  for  a 
brief  space,  seemed  to  be  a  plain  path  through  chaos ;  by  the  end  of 
the  term,  the  beyond  might  perhaps  become  clearer.  But,  by  a  strange 
frustration,  never   explained    to   this  day,  the  determination  came  to 
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nothing.  Passed  by  the  army-doctorSt  accepted  provisionallj  so  far  as  ta 
be  himself  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  lists,  when  the  roll  was 
read  outy  the  name  of  Francesco  Sciarelli  was  not  there.  Saspidoii  fallf 
on  two  Jesuit  monks,  who  had  lately  been  dogging  his  steps,  and,  in  moQn> 
light  interviews,  urging  him  to  return  to  his  convent.  If  by  arts  aal 
means  unknown  they  did  bring  about  the  strange  omission,  their  device! 
were  overruled  by  Providence  to  the  issue  they  would  most  have  deprecated. 
To  his  convent  the  soldier-monk  returned,  and  through  this  seeming 
backward  step  was  led  out  into  full  Gospel  light  and  freedom. 

The  return  journey  was  not  without  adventures  : 

'  We  had  been  two  days  on  the  road,  when,  towards  evening,  as  our  carriage  wii 
descending  at  a  trot  a  steep  hill  not  far  from  the  squalid  village  of  Vandra,  out  from 
the  ditch  bj  the  wayside  sprang  fifteen  men,  their  faces  plastered  with  claj,  and 
their  chins  concealed  in  a  kerchief.  They  were  reactionary  peasants,  preconon 
of  that  terrible  brigandage  which  subsequently,  fed  and  blessed  by  the  Boman  Corit, 
so  long  infested  with  captures,  rapine  and  unspeakable  cruelties,  the  forests  and 
mountains  of  the  Southern  Provinces.  I  and  my  companions  were  compelled  to  dii- 
mount  and  obey  the  rough  intimation :  Faeet  to  the  ground  !  We  were  then  stripped 
of  everything.  When  the  red  shirt,  which  I  still  wore  under  my  coat,  came  to  view, 
the  wretches  pounded  me  pitilessly  over  the  shoulders  with  the  butt-end  of  their  gum, 
pouring  out  filthy  invectives  against  Garibaldi  and  all  his  partisans.  Suddenly,  how- 
ever,  they  desisted  ;  and,  gathering  hastily  together  their  plunder,  decamped  into  tlM 
bushes.  Then  came  the  report  of  a  musket  and  the  whistle  of  a  bullet.  After  t 
while,  hearing  nothing  more  of  the  brigands,  we  rose  cautiously  from  the  ground,  and 
saw  approaching  the  Diligence  of  the  Post,  escorted  by  two  mounted  Carabinaen* 
We  passed  the  night  at  Vandra,  glad  to  be  able  to  sleep  securely,  though  in  the  stable 
by  the  side  of  the  horses. 

'  My  father  came  to  meet  me  at  Chieti ;  and,  joyful  as  he  was  to  embrace  me  once 
more,  with  difficulty  refrained  from  bitter  upbraidings  at  the  sight  of  the  red  ahirt 
that  had  replaced  my  Franciscan  stole.  But  when  the  National  Guard  fdted  me  with 
a  fiort  of  ovation,  and  cries  of  Viva  Garibaldi,  as  we  passed  in  front  of  them,  tears  of 
pride  came  into  his  eyes.  At  home,  in  the  embraces  of  my  mother,  my  two  brothers 
and  my  little  sister,  I  passed  hours  of  sweet  and  sacred  comfort,  to  be  felt  but  not 
told.  Late  in  the  night,  a  fearful  thunderstorm  broke  out.  **  No  matter,**  exclaimed 
my  mother,  "  we  a/re  all  at  home." 

*  A  few  days  afterwards,  still  wearing  my  Garibaldian  uniform,  I  set  out  for  Loreto, 
and  betook  myself  to  the  convent,  whence,  six  months  before,  I  had  fled.  The  monks 
were  standing  round  the  fireplace,  chatting  cheerfully.  My  arrival  took  them  hj 
surprise.  Some,  scandalized,  withdrew  abruptly,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  thehr 
cells ;  a  few  welcomed  me  with  cordial  sympathy.  Amongst  the  latter  was  Father 
Luigi,  a  preacher  of  renown.  He  possessed  and  secretly  studied  a  Diodati  Bible, 
which  lent  to  his  discourses  a  certain  evangelical  tint  and  perfume.  This  good 
father  took  me  aside,  spoke  to  me  of  his  faith  in  Ohrist,  and  of  the  hope  he  nourished 
of  being  able  shortly  to  despoil  himself  of  his  monk's  dress,  and  preach  the  Gospel 
in  its  simplicity  and  purity.  What  subsequently  became  of  him  I  know  not ;  but  in 
me  his  words  struck  root — a  fruitful  seed.' 

The  young  Garibaldian  had  returned  in  outward  appearance  to  the 
cloister,  donning  once  more,  to  the  joy  of  his  parents'  hearts,  frock  and 
cowly  even  paying  his  twenty  crowns  to  the  Saered  Penit&ntiary  of  Borne 
for  the  rescinding  of  the  sentence  of  excommunication  under  which  he 
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&]len.    Bat  the  old  life  could  never  be  taken  up  again.    Patriotic 
fltin  seethed  in  the  heart  of  the  young  Franciscan;  the 
iiwnfiatitwin  <tf  Gavasii  still  rang  in  his  ears.    The  vest  he  wore  only 
psm  ahftxper  antitheris  to  his  conduct  during  the  months  that  followed. 
If  a  popular  demonstration  was  organized  in  Chieti  to  protest  against  the 
JtmA  occupation  of  RomOi  the  procession  was  only  the  more  impressive 
lor  being  headed  by  the  young  monk,  banner  in  hand.    When  the  Jesuit 
TkwgHa  sent  forth  his  petition  of  the  clergy  to  the  Holy  Father,  praying 
1dm  to  yield  to  Italy  its  historic  capital,  the  name  of  Francesco  Sciarelli 
VM,  of  ooarse,  to  be  found  amongst  those  of  the  nine  thousand  ecolesias- 
tfai  who  signed  it.    When  Garibaldi,  in  his  impatient  patriotism,  made 
tbe  march  upon  Rome,  which  left  him  at  Aspromonte  a  wounded  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  hicr  own  Italy,  the  little  band  of  enthusiasts  who  in 
CUeti  stood  ready,  waiting  only  the  order  to  advance,  contained  no  more 
bot  and  eager  spirit  than  the  young  Franciscan  monk.      When  a  colpor- 
teur of  the  Bible  Society,  who  had  found  his  way  to  the  town,  was  mobbed 
by  a  dique  of  fanatics,  and,  instead  of  receiving  support  from  the  local 
inthorities,  was  ordered  to  take  himself  and  his  *  scandalous '  merchandise 
forthwith  out  of  the  place,  the  authorship  of  a  fiery  article  that  appeared 
in  tlie  IVovindal  journal  denounciog  the  act,  was  disguised  from  no  one 
by  the  initials  F.  S.,  with  which  it  was  signed.     Meanwhile,  the  inner  life, 
too,  was  developing  under  the  light  of  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God.  *  The 
remembrance  of  the  diecourses  of  Gavazzi  made  me  determine  to  give 
special  attention  to  the  study  of  the  Bible.     It  being  my  duty,  on  the 
Sonday  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  Mas?,  to  give  a  brief 
exposition  of  the  Gospel,  I  began  to  write  out  a  series  of  meditations  on 
the  life  of  Christ ;  and  great  was  the  delight  of  the  poor  peasants  who 
frequented  the  church  in  which  I  officiated,  at  hearing  the  **  old,  old  story  " 
recounted  with  deamess  and  simplicity.' 

Erelong  the  decisive  step  was  taken.  In  the  wake  of  the  expelled 
colporteur  there  arrived  in  Chieti  an  evangelist,  through  whom  the 
young  monk  was  led  to  apply  for  help  and  counsel  to  the  translator  and 
compiler  of  these  reminiscencea,  who  may  be  excused,  if,  for  brevity's  sake, 
he  drop  for  a  few  sentences  the  awkward  and  circuitous  third  person. 
Those  were  the  early  days  of  the  Methodist  Mission  in  Italy.  Signer 
Sciarelli  has  reproduced  the  letter  he  received  from  me  in  reply  to  his 
application.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  I  wrote  with  a  caution,  which  a 
quarter  of  a  century's  wider  experience  of  the  work  has  only  too  fully 
justified  : 

*  We  need  for  our  holy  work,  men,  not  only  convinced  of  the  errors  of  the  Church 
of  Borne,  bat  convinced  of  their  own  sins,  and  converted  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Oar  object  in  Italy  is  not  merely  that  of  combating  the  Chorch  of  Bome, 
bat  of  oondacting  sinners  to  the  Savioari.:...To  preach  the  Gk>8pel  of  Christ  the 
preacher  must  have  experienced  in  his  own  soul  the  joy  of  pardon,  and  that  new  birth 
of  which  Christ  Himielf  spoke  to  the  Doctor  of  the  Law,  Nloodemos.' 
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.More  than  one  letter  paased  between  ub;  and  two  dear  frienda  of  Buoa  ! 
-^-one  of  them  good  Mr:  Bruoe  of  the  Bible  Society — paid  a  ymk  to  Ika 
young  monk  in  ChietL  The  issue  was  the  coming  of  Signcnr  w^^rffHt  to 
Milan  for  redprooal  trial.  I  can  recall  vividly  to-day  the  improaaioni  of 
that  first  acquaintance,  the  incidents  of  that  trial.  The  boyish,  graoeiol 
figure,  the  ingenuous  winning  manners,  the  quick,  susceptible  Soutbem 
temperament,  the  scrapes  into  which  it  led,  the  lessons  in  theology,  th* 
talks  on  matters  apart  from  which  theology  is  but  'the  letter'  that 
'  killeth,'  the  first  assays  in  preaching,  the  florid,  exuberant  style,  with  ita 
promise  of  better  things — all  returns  so  vividly  that  it  seems  scarce!^ 
credible  that  we  were  then  both  young,  and  are  now  more  than  a  half* 
jubilee  older. 

And  all  the  while  a  gracious  inner  procees  was  going  forward,  dimlj 
discerned  from  without,  but  which  I  am  glad  to  see  revealed  in  these  pages. 
With  the  passage  that  tells  of  it,  to  all  good  Methodist  readers,  the  crown- 
ing crisis  of  the  whole  story,  these  extracts  may  fittingly  dose. 

*  Meanwhile,  Messrs.  Piggott  and  Jones  conversed  with  me  often  on  the  subject  of 

personal  religion To  speak  truly,  their  .words  were  to  me,  at  first,  in   grest 

measure,  incomprehensible.     Like  Nicodemns,  I  failed  to  understand  what  this 
"  being  bom  again  "  meant ;  I  was,  however,  greatly  troubled  in  spirit,  and  began  to 
reflect  on  the  state  of  my  soul,  as  I  never  had  done  before.    I  was  like  the  blind  man 
in  the  Gospel,  under  the  first  touch  of  Christ's  healing  ,fioger,  who  saw  "  men,  as 
trees,  walking."    To  the  importunate  question:  Art  thou  converted?    I  felt  that  I 
could  not  reply  :  Yes !    There  was  that  in  my  heart  that  inspired  me  almost  with 
terror.    The  more  I  examined  it,  the  more  it  seemed  to  me  full  of  loathsome  life,  of 
mean  and  foolish  passions,  uncoiling  and  swarming  and  struggling,  like  animalcules 
seen  under  a  microscope  in  a  drop  of  turbid  water.    Or  rather,  was  it  not  like  the 
atmosphere  of  the  chamber,  long  closed  with  bars  of  ignorance,  when  first  disturbed 
by  the  Spirit,  before  the  tears  of  repentance  have  laid  the  choking  dust  of  newly- 
revealed  sin  7  I  gave  myself  with  greater  fervour  to  prayer,  beseeching  the  Saviour  to 
lay  once  more  His  hand  upon  me,  that,  like  the  blind  man  fully  healed,  I  might  see  "  all 
things  clearly.'*    I  read  the  Bible  with  closer  attention,  especially  the  Bpistles  of  St. 
Paul,  applying  the  things  read  to  myself,  and  praying  always.    And,  0 1  wonder  of 
grace  I  gradually  I  felt  a  refreshing  dew  distil  upon  my  parched  soul ;  it  began  to 
uplift  itself  God-wards,  as  the  rain-revived  plant  to  the  air  and  the  light.    I  saw  my 
shis,  yes ;  but  *'  laid  them  upon  Jesus ; "  I  comprehended  that  He  had  died  for  me, — 
taking  upon  Himself  my  infirmities,  my  sorrows,  my  sins,  that  He  might  bestow  upon 
me  Bit  strength,  BU  peace,  the  forgiveness  of  the  Father.    I  threw  myself  with 
abandonment  into  His  arms,  and  evermore,  from  day  to  day,  the  peace  which  **  Uie 
world  cannot  give  "  flowed  in  upon  my  soul.' 


CONFERENCES   WITH   WORKING   MEN. 

BY  THE  REV.  H.  T.  SMART. 

FiBST  Paper. 

Ik  that  instructive  book  iLi/e  and  Labour :  East  London,  which  all  minis- 
ters of  religion  should  read,  the  author  says :  '  The  exercise  in  which  the 
people  most  delight  is  discussion....!  believe  keen  dialectic  to  be  the  espe- 
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Oil  paaBum  of  the  population  at  large.    It  is  the  fence,  the  cut  and  thmsty 
or  akilfiil  parry,  that  intereetB,  rather  than  the  merits  of  the  subject ;  and 
it  u  rdigioiiB  disenssion  nvhich  interests  the  people  most.'    Before  Mr. 
Booth  ocLpieaood  this  opinion,  I  had  formed  a  similar  one  myself,  and  put 
iitoaqmteooncdusiye  test;  for  I  had  held  a  series  of  conferences  with 
lorking  men,  and  had  found  that  the  men  appreciated  my  endeavours  to 
interest  them  more  highly  than  they  deserved.    And  I  may  perhaps  add, 
lithout  impropriety,  that  my  meetiogs  were  planned  before  Dr.  Parker 
Mdhis  somewhat  similar  ones,  and  that  they  were  conducted  on  different 
{rinciplee  from  those  of  that  eminent  minister.     Fortunately  for  my  pur- 
pose, there  is  a  Working  Men's  Institute  connected  with  our  Gravel-lane 
cbapel,  Salford,  and  in  this  room  the  conferences  were  held.     I  was  also 
happily  circumstanced  in  that  I  was  associated  with  local  Christian  workers 
of  great  intelligence  and  devoted  piety,  who  do  not  take  a  narrow  view  of 
the  work  a  Wesleyan-Methodist  minister  is  called  to  do  in  a  crowded  and 
poor  neighbourhood ;  but  are  anxious  to  assist  him  in  fully  grasping  the 
problem  of  the  evangelization  of  our  large  towns.     To  these  conditions  of 
SQcoess  I  attribute  some  of  the  good  results  which  I  believe  have  followed 
fflj  effi>rts  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  that  separates  class  from  class  in  our 
English  cities,  and  to  draw  the  industrial  and  poor  sections  of  the  com- 
monity  nearer  to  the  Churches  of  Christ. 

My  first  conference  was  called  to  discuss  the  question  of  poverty,  a  burn- 
ing question  in  these  days  of  keen  competition.     The  attendance,  though 
not  large,  was  fairly  representative.     Two  or  three  well-known  local 
Socialists,  a  few  very  poor  men,  a  larger  number  of  typical  working  men, 
some  of  them  earnest  Christians,  and  two  or  three  gentlemen,  if  I  may 
use  that  term  without  offence,  composed  the  meeting.     In  opening  the 
proceedings,  I  observed  that  my  work  lay  amongst  the  poor,  that  my  Church 
was  seeking  in  various  ways  to  alleviate  the  poverty  of  the  neighbourhood, 
bat  wished  to  penetrate  to  the  causes  of  poverty,  and  destroy  it  by  pre* 
venting  it.    As  the  men  whom'  I  addressed  lived  in  the  midst  of  this 
poverty,  and  had  a  knowledge  concerning  It  which  others  did  not  possess, 
I   invited  them  briefly  to  express  their  views,   urging  them  to  do  so 
in  a  fair  'spirit,  and  in  an  orderly  manner.     A  lively  conversation  ensued  ; 
and,  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  continued  without  any  break.     Insufficient 
wages,  large  families,  unjust  employers,  want  of  technical  skill  on  the 
part  of  labourers,  foreign  workmen  in  English  towns,  the  immigration 
into  large  towns,  unjust  land-laws,  the  large  fortunes  possessed  by  the 
privOeged  classes,  and  the  influence  of  the  public-house  on  the  working 
man's  home,  were  the  chief  reasons  which  the  speakers  assigned  for  the 
deplorable  poverty  which  exists  in  Salford. 

No  doubt  the  subject  was  mainly  looked  at  from  one  side ;  and  certain 
remedies  which  were  proposed  were  unsound, — as,  for  instance,  that  the 
English  workman  should  be  protected  from  competition  by  a  prohibitive 
tax  imposed  on  all  foreign  workmen  who  wish  to  live  in  England.    But, 
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.  More  than  one  letter  paased  between  ub  ;  and  two  dear  firienda  <tf  mil 
—one  of  them  good  Mr:  Bnioe  of  the  Bible  Society — ^paid  a  visit  to  thc^ 
young  monk  in  ChietL  The  issue  was  the  coming  of  Signer  Sdarelli  t<^ 
Milan  for  reciprocal  trial.  I  can  recall  vividly  to-day  the  improaaions  d£ 
that  first  acquaintance,  the  incidents  of  that  trial.  The  boyishi  graoefoS. 
figure,  the  ingenuous  winning  manners,  the  quick,  susceptible  Southend 
temperament,  the  scrapes  into  which  it  led,  the  lessons  in  theology,  thi» 
talks  on  matters  apart  from  which  theology  is  but  Hhe  letter'  tha^ 
'  killeth,'  the  first  assays  in  preaching,  the  florid,  exuberant  style,  with  it«i 
promise  of  better  things — all  returns  so  vividly  that  it  seems  scared^ 
credible  that  we  were  then  both  young,  and  are  now  more  than  a  half - 
jubilee  older. 

And  all  the  while  a  gracious  inner  process  was  going  forward,  dimly 
discerned  from  without,  but  which  I  am  glad  to  see  revealed  in  these  pages. 
With  the  passage  that  tells  of  it,  to  all  good  Methodist  readers,  the  crown- 
ing crisis  of  the  whole  story,  these  extracts  may  fittingly  close. 

*  Meanwhile,  Messrs.  Piggott  and  Jones  conversed  with  me  often  on  the  snbject  of 

personal  religion To  speak  traly,  their  .words  were  to  me,  at  first,  in   great 

measure,  incomprehensible.  Like  Nicodemns,  I  failed  to  understand  what  this 
**  being  bom  again  "  meant ;  I  was,  however,  greatly  troubled  in  spirit,  and  began  to 
reflect  on  the  state  of  my  soul,  as  I  never  had  done  before.  I  was  like  the  blind  man 
in  the  Gospel,  under  the  first  touch  of  Christ's  healing  .finger,  who  saw  "  men,  as 
trees,  walking."  To  the  importunate  question:  Art  thou  converted?  I  felt  that  I 
could  not  reply  :  Yes  I  There  was  that  in  my  heart  that  inspired  me  almost  with 
terror.  The  more  I  examined  it,  the  more  it  seemed  to  me  full  of  loathsome  life,  of 
mean  and  foolish  passions,  uncoiling  and  swarming  and  struggling,  like  animalcules 
seen  under  a  microscope  in  a  drop  of  turbid  water.  Or  rather,  was  it  not  like  the 
atmosphere  of  the  chamber,  long  closed  with  bars  of  ignorance,  when  first  disturbed 
bj  the  Spirit,  before  the  tears  of  repentance  have  laid  the  choking  dust  of  newly- 
revealed  sin  7  I  gave  myself  with  greater  fervour  to  prayer,  beseeching  the  Saviour  to 
lay  once  more  His  hand  upon  me,  that,  like  the  blind  man  fully  healed,  I  might  see  **  all 
things  clearly.*'  I  read  the  Bible  with  closer  attention,  especially  the  Bpistles  of  8t. 
Paul,  applying  the  things  read  to  myself,  and  praying  always.  And,  O I  wonder  of 
grace  I  gradually  I  felt  a  refreshing  dew  distil  upon  my  parched  soul ;  it  began  to 
uplift  itself  God-wards,  as  the  rain-revived  plant  to  the  air  and  the  light.  I  saw  my 
stos,  yes ;  but  *'  laid  them  upon  Jesus ; "  I  comprehended  that  He  had  died  far  me^ — 
taking  upon  Himself  my  infirmities,  my  sorrows,  my  sins,  that  He  might  bestow  upon 
me  Hii  strength,  HU  peace,  the  forgiveness  of  the  Father.  I  threw  myself  with 
abandonment  into  His  arms,  and  evermore,  from  day  to  day,  the  peace  which  **  Uie 
world  cannot  give  "  flowed  in  upon  my  soul.' 


CONFERENCES   WITH   WORKING   MEN. 

BY  THB  REV.  H.  T.  SMART. 

First  Paper. 

In  that  instructive  book  :  Life  and  Labour :  East  London^  which  all  minis- 
ters of  religion  should  read,  the  author  says :  *  The  exercise  in  which  the 
people  most  delight  is  discussion.... I  believe  keen  dialectic  to  be  the  espe- 
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I     flU  ptasifA  of  the  population  at  large.    It  is  the  fence,  the  cut  and  thmsty 
I     or  akilfal  parry,  that  interests,  rather  than  the  merits  of  the  subject ;  and 
I     B  is  religioaB  discussion  nvhich  interests  the  people  most.'    Before  Mr. 
I     Booth  expressed  this  opinion,  I  had  formed  a  similar  one  myself,  and  put 
I     it  to  a  quite  conclusive  test ;  for  I  had  held  a  series  of  conferences  with 
I     working  men,  and  had  found  that  the  men  appreciated  my  endeavours  to 
I     interest  them  more  highly  than  they  deserved.    And  I  may  perhaps  add, 
I     without  impropriety,  that  my  meetings  were  planned  before  Dr.  Parker 
I     held  his  somewhat  similar  ones,  and  that  they  were  conducted  on  different 
I     prindplee  from  those  of  that  eminent  minister.     Fortunately  for  my  pur- 
I     poie,  there  is  a  Working  Men's  Institute  connected  with  our  Oravel-lane 
I     chapel,  Salford,  and  in  this  room  the  conferences  were  held.     I  was  also 
I     happily  circumstanced  in  that  I  was  associated  with  local  Christian  workers 
[     of  great  intelligence  and  devoted  piety,  who  do  not  take  a  narrow  view  of 
the  work  a  Wesleyan-Methodist  minister  is  called  to  do  in  a  crowded  and 
'      poor  neighbourhood ;  but  are  anxious  to  assist  him  in  fully  grasping  the 
problem  of  the  evangelization  of  our  large  towns.     To  these  conditions  of 
success  I  attribute  some  of  the  good  results  which  I  believe  have  followed 
mj  efforts  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  that  separates  class  from  class  in  our 
English  cities,  and  to  draw  the  industrial  and  poor  sections  of  the  com- 
munity nearer  to  the  Churches  of  Christ. 

My  first  conference  was  called  to  discuss  the  question  of  poverty,  a  burn- 
ing question  in  these  days  of  keen  competition.     The  attendance,  though 
not  large,  was  fairly   representative.      Two  or  three  well-known   local 
Socialists,  a  few  very  poor  men,  a  larger  number  of  typical  working  men, 
some  of  them  earnest  Christians,  and  two  or  three  gentlemen,  if  I  may 
use  that  term  without  offence,  composed  the  meeting.     In  opening  the 
proceedings,  I  observed  that  my  work  lay  amongst  the  poor,  that  my  Church 
was  seeking  in  various  ways  to  alleviate  the  poverty  of  the  neighbourhood, 
but  wished  to  penetrate  to  the  causes  of  poverty,  and  destroy  it  by  pre- 
venting it.    As  the  men  whom'  I  addressed  lived  in  the  midst  of  this 
poverty,  and  had  a  knowledge  concerning  it  which  others  did  not  possess, 
I   invited  them  briefly  to  express  their  views,   urging  them  to  do  so 
in  a  fair  spirit,  and  in  an  orderly  manner.     A  lively  conversation  ensued  ; 
and,  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  continued  without  any  break.     Insufficient 
wages,  large  families,  unjust  employers,  want  of  technical  skill  on  the 
part  of  labourers,  foreign  workmen  in  English  towns,  the  immigration 
into  large  towns,  unjust  land-laws,  the  large  fortunes  possessed  by  the 
privileged  classes,  and  the  influence  of  the  public-house  on  the  working 
man's  home,  were  the  chief  reasons  which  the  speakers  assigned  for  the 
deplorable  poverty  which  exists  in  Salford. 

No  doubt  the  subject  was  mainly  looked  at  from  one  side ;  and  certain 
remedies  which  were  proposed  were  unsound, — ^as,  for  instance,  that  the 
English  workman  should  be  protected  from  competition  by  a  prohibitive 
tax  imposed  on  all  foreign  workmen  who  wish  to  live  in  England.    But, 
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generally^  the  men  spoke  with  a  gratifying  absence  of  ranoour  and  daai 
hatred,  and  they  deported  themselyes  with  great  propriety.  Before  the 
conferenee  dosed,  some  wise,  strong  words  were  spoken  by  one  off  the 
gentlemen  present ;  and  the  men  were  told  how  far  a  small  income  might 
go  if  it  were  spent  upon  the  '  make-the-most-of -everything '  principle.  The 
Chairman  also  said  what  he  could  with  a  view  to  show  that^  in  reasonable 
demands,  the  Bible  is  on  the  side  of  the  workman,  seeing  that  it  commands 
the  master  to  give  to  his  '  servants  that  which  is  just  and  equal*'  The 
complaint  having  been  made  that  some  employers  are  ready  to  give  their 
work-people '  plenty  of  religion,'  but  not  enough  wages,  I  ventured  to  say 
that  if  that  were  so,  such  employers  must  find  another  advocate  rather 
than  myself,  as  I  had  so  learned  Christ  as  to  believe  that  God  *  desired 
mercy,  and  not  sacrifice.' 

An  impromptu  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  Chairman,  coupled 
with  a  wish  that  a  similar  conference  might  be  held  again  as  soon  as  con- 
venient. Accordingly  I  convened  another  meeting  soon  afterwards,  to 
discuss  the  question :  Why  working  men  do  not  attend  places  of  worship  1 
The  attendance  was  rather  larger,  and  additional  interest  attached  to  the 
meeting,  owing  to  the  presence  of  reporters. 

After  I  had  opened  the  conference  with  a  few  explanatory  remarks,  the 

discussion  commenced,  and  it  was  carried  on  with  much  good  feeling  to  the 

Qlose.    Amongst  the  causes  assigned  for  the  lamentable  absence  of  workinf 

men  from  places  of  worship,  were  poverty,  pew-rents,  the  class  distinctiom 

which,  it  was  alleged,  obtain  in  the  Churches,  uninteresting,  if  not  inoom 

prehensible,  sermons,  defective  morality  on  the  part  of  church-goers,  anc 

the  connection  which  some  ministers  had  with  breweries — it  being  statec 

that  twenty-four  ministers   were  among  the  shareholders  of  two  lOct 

breweries.    This  last  reason  occasioned  the  only  hard  words  that  I  hav< 

heard  applied,  at  this  series  of  conferences,  to  ministers  of  religion :  reapin| 

profit  from  a  traffic  which,  undoubtedly,  has  much  to  do  with  that  degrada 

tion  of  the  people  which  we  all  deplore,  and  which  the  united  efibrts  of  all  th( 

Churches  has  failed  to  remove.    When  the  time  came  to  wind  up  the  dis 

cussion,  I  invited  two  able  lay-preachers,  who  happened  to  be  present,  t 

reply  to  some  of  the  statements  which  the  men  had  made.    This  was  don 

very  satisfactorily.    I  then  endeavoured  to  clear  the  Churches  of  blame  a 

much  as  I  could,  and  succeeded  in  showing  that  the  morality  of  som 

so-called  Christians  and  Christian-morality  are  different   things;    tha 

Christianity  and  the  Churches  are  not  always  identical ;  and  that  the  Bibl 

is  by  no  means  responsible  for  the  neglect  of  its  own  precepts.    I  told  th 

conference  that  the  Bible  taught  Christians  to  '  honour  all  men ; '  an 

I  affirmed  that  the  Churches  are  making  an  honest  efibrt  to  carry  ov 

that  injunction.    I  also  reminded  the  men  of  the  choice  of  ministers  an 

services  which  they  enjoyed  in  a  large  town ;  and,  in  answer  to  those  wh 

said  that  the  Salvation  Army  was  not  intellectual  enough  for  them,  I  tol 

th«D|  what  they  already  Issxew^  that  there  were  preachers  for  men  t 
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VuMsiieflier  aa  well  as  preachers  for  children.    I  further  urged  them  to 

vm  the  Lord'a-day  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed ;  and  since 

it  was  intended  to  he  a  day  of  rest,  but  not  of  indolence,  I  exhorted  them 

to  spend  it  in  anch  exercises  as  would  promote  their  best  interests.    I  am 

Vound  to  say  that  I  was  listened  to  with  quite  as  much  respect  as  I  was 

tntttled  to;    but  reflection  has  since  convinced  me  that  I  might  have 

pointed  out  to  the  men  more  distinctly  than  I  did,  that  they  had  aU  shirked 

tiis  principal  reason  for  that  state  of  things  which  all  the  Churches  are 

luoenting.    No  doubt  numbers  of  men  are  deterred  from  attending  our 

plaees  of  worship  by  the  reasons  just  cited,  but  the  main  cause  of  the 

ftlmnoe  of  the  labouring  classes  from  the  Churches  is  indifference. 

Just  now  it  seems  to  be  the  fashion,  in  almost  all  quarters,  to  blame 

Bodety  for  everything  that   is  amiss,  and  to  exonerate  the  individual. 

Poferty  is  said  to  be  caused  by  the  selfishness,  the  cupidity,  and  the 

inhumanity  of  society ;  and  none  of  it  is  traced  to  the  indolence,  the  shift- 

leaBoess,  and  the  misconduct  of  the  individual.    And,  in  like  manner,  the 

alifination  of  the  labouring  classes  from  the  Churches  is  almost  invariably 

Attributed  to  a  '  lack  of  zeal,'  or  *  lack  of  intelligence/  on  the  part  of  the 

members  of  the  Churches.     We  heard  of  a  distinguished  minister  recently 

^,  in  cammendiog  certain  converts  in  prayer  to  God,  asked  that  they 

might  be  preserved  from  the  world,  added — '  especially  from  the  Christian 

WQiid,'  giving  an  unexpected  turn  to  the  petition.     And  the  Rev.  J.  W. 

Horsley,  M.  A.,  when  asked  by  his  Bishop,  as  the  Chaplain  to  Her  Majesty's 

Prison,  Clerkenwell,  to  name  what  he  considered  to  be  the  chief  hindrances 

to  religion,  replied :  *  The  respectability  of  the  Churches ; '  but  did  not  men- 

tioa  what  surely  is  the  chief  est  hindrance  of  al),  namely,  the  enmity  of  the 

carnal  mind  against  God.    A  lespectable  working  woman  in  Yorkshire 

told  the  present  writer  that  she  never  dared  to  ask  her  husband  to  go  with 

ber  to  the  house  of  God,  because  when  she  did  so,  it  provoked  him  to 

l^lafiphemy.    No  doubt  this  is  an  extreme  case ;  but  it  discloses  one  great 

^hstade  which  confronts  us  in  our  work  of  evangelization. 

If  the  Church  were  *  of  the  world  ; '  t.e.,  of  the  theatre,  the  public-house, 

^Ae  mere  debating  society,  unrenewed  working  men  would  love  it.     But  be- 

^^use  it  is  not  of  the  world,  they  are  alienated  from  it.     The  present  writer 

^"^^grets  that  he  did  not  force  this  consideration  more  impressively  upon  his 

^^orking-class  audience,  because  he  is  convinced  that  herein  lies  the  real 

^^q»lanation  of  the  condition  of  things  which  he  was  investigating ;  and  he 

*^^«g8,  with  much  respect,  to  suggest,  that  if  any  other  minister  who  reads 

^liis  paper  should  be  moved  to  adopt  his  methods,  this  defect  should  be 

^.voided.     Working  men   who  speak   with  a  frankness  which  is  quite 

^>efreshing  when  they  have  the  opportunity,  deserve  to  be  spoken  to  with 

^qual  frankness ;   and  we  shall  only  dLscbargo  our  duty  fully  when  we 

Neither  cringe  before  the  rich  nor  conceal  unpalatable  truths  from  the 

>KX)r. 

When  this  conference  ended,  the  men,  liko  Oliver, '  asked  tot  mox« '/  a.\id 
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aooordingly  more  was  granted.  The  remaining  meetings  became  much 
more  influential,  and  have  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  permanent 
organization,  whose  duties  are  to  collect  information  about  the  dwellings  of 
the  working-dasses  in  Salford,  and  to  promote  such  measures  as  may  be 
calculated  to  improve  the  conditions  of  life  for  the  less  favoured  sections 
of  the  population.  Of  these  interesting  gatherings,  in  which  working  men, 
dignitaries  of  the  Roman  and  Anghcan  Churches,  Nonconformist  and 
Wesleyan  ministers,  members  of  Town  Councils  and  School-Boards,  took 
part^  I  will  speak  in  a  future  issue  of  this  Magazine. 


'THE     SOLOMON    ISL^lNDS,' 
BY  THE   REV.  J.  EDWARDS. 


Mb.  Quppt  has  been  singularly  fortunate  in  his  opportunities  of  visiting 
a  portion  of  the  globe  hitherto  unexplored  by  Europeans,  and  relates,  in^ 
a  handsome  volume,*  his  experiences  and  observations.  The  Solomoim 
Islands,  the  scene  of  Mr.  Guppy's  explorations,  were  discovered  hy 
Ckdlego,  a  Spanish  seaman,  about  the  year  1566 ;  but  his  journal 
never  published,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  withheld  in  order  to 
Drake  in  ignorance  of  the  position  of  the  islands.  They  seem  to  hav9 
been  lost  sight  of  until  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  early  years 
of  the  present  century  they  were  rediscovered  by  several  individuals.  Mr* 
Guppy,  however,  seems  to  have  made  the  first  attempt  at  systematic  anA 
careful  exploration. 

The  Solomon  Islands  are  situated  in  the  Western  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
cover  an  area  six  hundred  miles  in  length.  The  group  includes  seven  or 
eight  large  mountainous  islands,  with  a  length  varying  from  seventy  ta 
one  hundred  miles,  and  a  breadth  varying  between  twenty  and  thirty 
miles.  There  is  a  great  number  of  smaller  islands  which  range  in  size 
from  those  twenty  miles  in  length  to  the  tiny  coral  island  only  half-a-mile 
across. 

Their  dense  tropical  forests  and  pathless  mountains  present  great  diffi.- 
culties  to  the  scientific  explorer.     And  there  are  other  hindrances  : 

*  Amongst  the  Solomon  Islands  the  student  of  nature  may  be  compared  to  a  man 
who,  having  found  a  mine  of  great  wealth,  is  only  allowed  to  carry  away  just  so 
much  of  the  precious  ore  as  he  can  bear  about  his  person.  For  there  can  be  no 
region  of  the  world  where  he  experiences  more  tantalization.  Day  after  day  he 
skirts  the  shores  of  islands  of  which  science  has  no  ken.  Month  after  month,  be 
may  scan,  as  I  have  done,  lofty  mountain  masses  never  yet  explored,  whose  peaks 
rise  through  the  clouds  to  heights  of  from  seven  thousand  to  ten  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea.  He  may  discern  on  the  mountain -slopes  the  columns  of  blue  smoke-  which 
mark  the  abodes  of  men  who  have  never  beheld  the  white  man.  But  he  cannot  land 
except  accompanied  by  a  strong  party  ;  and  he  has  therefore  to  be  content  usually 
with  viewing  such  scenes  from  the  deck  of  his  vessel.* 

•  Th^  Solomon  Islands,  and  their  Natives.  By  II.  B.  Guppy,  M.B.,  etc.  Swan 
Sonnensohein,  Lowry  and  Co. 
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I       Eftti  wli0n  the  hostility  and  suBpicion  of  the  nativea  have  been  over- 

I     oohm^  and  the  traveller  gains  their  confidence  and  help,  his  path  is  not  an 

I     eiqrone: 

I        'Boih-walking,  where  there  is  no  native  track,  is  a  very  tedious  process,  and  re- 
I      qoiras  the  constant  nse  of  the  compass.    In  districts  of  coral  limestone,  such  txa- 
I      venes  axe  equally  trying  to  the  soles  of  one's  boots  and  to  the  measnre  of  one*s 
I      temper.     After  being  provokingly  entangled  in  a  thicket  for  some  minutes,  the 
f      pawrerisg  traveller  walks  briskly  along  through  a  comparatively  clear  space,  when 
I  creeper  suddenly  trips  up  bis  feet,  and  over  be  goes  to  the  ground.    Picking  him- 
I       self  up,  he  no  sooner  starts  again  than  he  finds  his  face  in  the  middle  of  a  strong 
web  which  some  huge-bodied  spider  has  been  laboriously  constmcting.    However, 
clearing  away  the  web  from  his  features,  he  struggles  along  until,  coming  to  the 
^Bllen  trunk  of  some  giant  of  the  forest  which  obstructs  his  path,  he,  with  all  con- 
fidence, plants  his  foot  firmly  on  it  and  sinks  knee-deep  into  rotten  wood.    With 
ndgnation  he  lifts  his  foot  out  of  the  mess  and  proceeds  on  his  way,  when  he  feels 
tti  uncomfortable  sensation  inside  his  helmet,  in  which,  on  leisurely  removing  it 
from  his  head,  he  finds  his  old  friend  the  spider,  with  body  as  big  as  a  filbert,  quite 
>t  its  ease.    Shaking  it  out  in  a  hurry,  he  hastens  along  with  bis  composure  of  mind 
somewhat  ruffled.    Going  down  a  steep  slope,  he  clasps  a  stout-looking  areca-palm 
^  prevent  his  falling,  when  down  comes  the  rotten  palm,  and  the  longsuffering 
^Teller  finds  himself  once  more  on  the  ground.    To  these  inconveniences  must  be 
^ded  the  peculiarly  oppressive  heat  of  a  tropical  forest,  the  continual  perspiration 
^  which  the  skin  is  bathed,  and  the  frequent  difficulty  of  getting  water.' 

Mr.  Guppy,  however,  hy  dint  of  energy,  gathered  a  large  amount  of 
Uiformation,  interesting  alike  to  the  scientific  student  and  to  the  general 
deader.  He  found  that  there  are,  apparently,  two  races  on  the  larger 
^alands :  the  stronger  and  superior  dwelling  on  the  coast ;  and  a  race 
of  short  stature  and  less  intelligence  inhabiting  the  interior.  These  were 
Called  '  hushmen '  by  the  dwellers  on  the  coast,  who  also  used  the  word  as 
^  taunt,  equivalent  to  calling  one  a  *  fool.'  Our  author's  descriptions 
atpply  more  particularly  to  the  dominant  race. 

The  prevailing  form  of  government  is  that  of  hereditary  chieftainship ; 
each  island  having  as  many  chiefs  as  villages,  and  each  claiming  indepen- 
dence of  the  others.  Sometimes,  however,  a  chief,  by  reason  of  his  wealth, 
or  the  greater  number  of  his  warriors,  exercises  some  kind  of  suzerainty 
over  the  less  powerful  chiefs  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Feuds 
between  the  various  tribes  lead  to  almost  unceasing  hostility,  especially 
between  the  coast-dwellers  and  the  men  of  the  interior,  and  some  chiefs 
have  acquired  an  unenviable  notoriety  as  successful  head-hunlers.  The 
object  of  these  raids  is  to  obtain  a  certain  ^  number  of  heads,  for  the 
honour  of  either  a  dead  or  living  chief,  or  for  the  inauguration  of  new 
canoes.  A  new  canoe  is  not  invested  with  due  mana — supernatural 
power — until  some  man  has  been  killed  by  those  on  board  her ;  and  any 
unfortunate  voyagers  are  hunted  down  for  the  piirpose,  on  the  first  trip  or 
afterwards.'  Sometimes  a  rude  idea  of  justice  is  perceptible  in  the  prac- 
tice ;  though  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  this  from  the  instinctive 
desire  to  shed  blood  : 

'Jtia  the  oastom  in  the  eastern  islands  to  place  oat  head-monsY  loi  V?Dkft  \k<^ai\  ^ 
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any  man  who  may  have  rendered  himself  obnozioiiB  to  any  particular  village.  Th( 
money— a  oonsideiable  amount  of  native  shell-money — ^may  be  offered  by  the  friendi 
of  a  murder^  man  for  the  head  of  the  murderer.  Months,  sometimes  years,  ma]i 
elapse  before  the  deed  is  accomplished,  and  the  money  paid.  To  make  a  thorongli 
examination  of  the  home  and  surroundings  of  his  victim,  and  to  insinuate  himsell 
into  that  intimacy  which  friendship  alone  can  give  him,  are  necessary  initiatory 
steps  which  only  the  cunning  head-hunter  can  know  how  to  carry  to  a  sucoessfol 
issue.  Time  Ib  of  no  moment.  The  means  employed  are  slow,  but  the  end  is  none 
the  less  secure ;  and  when  the  opportunity  arrives,  it  is  the  friend  of  months,  if  nol 
of  years,  who  gives  the  fatal  blow.' 

For  these  and  aiinilar  reasons  no  native  can  rely  on  the  friendship  oi 
those  about  him ;  and  he  is  always  suspidousi  and  rarely  off  his  guard 
Even  amongst  the  native  interpreters,  who  lived  on  board  the  ship  t< 
which  Mr.  Guppy  was  attached  as  surgeon,  one  was  always  keeping  watcl 
over  bis  comrades  during  the  night,  whenever  the  vessel  was  away  fron 
their  own  island. 

Slavery  is  practised  in  connection  with  the  bush  tribes ;  and  after  i 
head-hunting  raid  some  of  the  captives  are  usually  detained  in  servitude 
Their  position  is  not  very  much  inferior  to  that  of  their  captors,  and  th< 
service  required  is  not  arduous;  but  there  is  one  dreadful  possibilit] 
always  hanging  over  a  slave,  which  must  make  his  life  well-nigh  intolerable 
*  When  a  head  is  required  to  satisfy  the  offended  honour  of  a  neighbour 
ing  chief,  or  when  a  life  has  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  completion  of  a  tambu 
house,  or  at  the  launching  of  a  new  war-canoe,  the  victim  chosen  is  usually 
a  man  who  is  not  a  free-bom  native  of  the  villaga'  He  may  have  livec 
amongst  them  from  his  boyhood,  and  be  a  slave  only  in  name,  but  nothin| 
can  save  him  from  his  doom ;  and  the  only  trace  of  mercy  shown  to  hin 
is  that  he  gets  no  warning  of  his  fate,  but  death  comes  secretly  ani 
suddenly. 

The  position  of  the  women  in  these  islands  differs  little  from  that  whid 
is  accorded  to  them  by  all  savage  tribes.  They  are  the  drudges  of  th< 
men ;  performing  all  the  heavy  labour,  such  as  cultivating  the  land,  am 
carrying  produce  to  the  coast  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  They  are  ex 
eluded  from  the  tambu-house ;  are  not  permitted  to  stay  in  the  preaenc< 
of  a  chief  when  at  bis  meals ;  and  in  one  of  the  islands  '  a  man  will  never 
if  he  can  help  it,  pass  under  a  tree  that  has  fallen  across  the  path,  for  th( 
reason  that  a  woman  may  have  stepped  over  it  before  him.'  In  the  islanc 
of  TJgi,  infanticide  is  the  prevailing  custom;  and  nearly  three-fourths  of  th( 
population  have  been  brought  thither  as  youths  to  supply  the  place  of  chil 
dren  killed  in  infancy.  In  other  places,  however,  children  are  treated  witl 
great  tenderness  and  care.  But  there  are  few  traces  of  natural  affection 
When  natives  are  leaving  the  islands  to  work  for  three  years  in  the  Fij 
plantations,  little  regret  is  shown  by  their  friends,  and  mothers  and  sister 
take  no  part  in  the  farewells.  Polygamy  is  generally  prevalent.  Tb 
more  powerful  chiefs  have  usually  a  large  number  of  wives,  '  of  whon 
only  the  few  that  retain  thw  youtli  and  com!b\m«e&  ^xvys^  \ii»L^  ^^  \Sck 
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Bodefcy  of  their  lord ; '  the  rest  find  their  occupation  in  procuring  food 
for  the  chief  and  his  family.  The  chief  of  Shortland  had  over  eighty 
wives;  the  reason  given  heing, '  that  he  required  a  large  staff  of  workers 
to  cultivate  his  extensive  lands.' 

Of  religion,  these  islanders  seem  to  have  very  little  idea.     Almost  every 

village  has  its  iamhu-houaey  usually  the  best  building  in  the  community, 

decorated  in  the  highest  style  of  native  art  with  grotesque  carvings,  in 

which  the  figures  of  the  human  body  and  the  shark  largely  predominate. 

These  houses  are  open  at  both  ends,  and  usually  have  a  stage  at  the  front 

end,  some  four  feet  from  the  ground,  which  our  author  describes  as  '  the 

t^Jkgt  lounge*    The  tambu-house  is  the  common  place  of  resort  for  the 

vOlsgers ;  and  to  it  any  stranger  directs  his  steps  to  declare  the  business  he 

has  in  hand.    The  interior  is  free  to  any  man  to  lie  down  in  and  sleep ; 

and  from  the  fact  that  bloodshed  rarely  occurs  within  the  building,  it  is 

looked  upon  as  a  place  of  refuge.    The  interior  is  almost  empty,  save  that 

the  large  war-canoe  of  the  chief  is  usually  stored  there ;  and,  sometimes, 

the  wooden  figures  of  sharkp,  in  which  are  enclosed  the  bodies  of  the  dead 

Cihiefs  and  the  aikuUe  of  ordinary  men.    At  the  completion  of  a  new  tambu- 

^Umse  the  village  keeps  festival,  very  frequently  a  human  life  is  sacrificed, 

and  the  leg  and  arm  bones  of  the  victim  are  suspended  from  the  roof. 

Afany  pigs  are  slaughtered  and  consumed,  and  the  lower  jaw-bones  are 

hung  in  rows  from  the  roof  of  the  building. 

The  natives  of  Treasury  Island  and  the  Shortlands  believe  in  *  a  Good 
Spirit  who  lives  in  a  pleasant  land,'  to  which  all  the  good  men  go  after 
death ;  while  the  evil  men  are  conveyed  to  the  crater  of  the  Bougainville 
Volcano,  to  make  their  home  with  the  Evil  Spirit  and  his  companions. 
*  The  natives  of  TJgi  imagine  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  pass  into  fireflies ; 
«nd  should  one  of  these  insecbs  enter  a  house,  those  inside  quickly  leave 
it.'  The  spirits  of  the  dead  in  human  shape  are  also  supposed  to  inhabit 
certain  islets  and  glens,  and  are  reported  to  be  sometimes  visible  to  the 
women.  Certain  districts  are  also  believed  to  be  frequented  by  evil  spirits, 
who  have  the  power  to  inflict  sickness  or  death  upon  any  intruder.  In 
XJgi  the  superstition  of  '  ill- wishing '  prevails ;  and  the  cuttings  of  the  hair, 
the  husks  of  betel-nuts,  and  similar  refuse  products  are  carefully  and  secretly 
buried,  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  one  who  might  work 
mischief  by  their  means.  The  professions  of  sorcerer  and  medicine-man 
are  usually  united ;  and  these  individuals  are  credited  with  almost  univer- 
sal knowledge,  and  acquire  an  immense  influence.  They  are  employed  to 
detect  criminals,  to  procure  the  recovery  of  the  sick  by  appeasing  the 
anger  of  the  offended  spirits,  and  to  control  the  weather,  though  this  latter 
power  is  supposed  to  be  shared  by  others. 

The  villages  vary  much  in  size,  usually  containing  between  one  and  two 
hundred  inhabitants;  though  a  few  have  a  population  hardly  less  than 
five  hundred.  The  houses  are  usually  built  in  double  rows,  with  a  oom- 
mon  tborovgbfwre  between,  and  the  tambu-1iO\iM  ux  ^  ^Tx^t^  V^M\^u« 
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They  are  constructed  with  a  framework  of  bamboos,  and  the  walls  and 
roof  are  covered  with  leaves  of  the  pandanus  trees,  or  of  coooa-nut  or 
areca-palms ;  the  roof  being  supported  by  a  central  row  of  posts.  The 
entrance  is  an  oblong  aperture  in  the  fronts  some  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  the  interior  is  very  dark.  *  In  the  houses  of  the  chiefs  and 
principal  men  there  are  generally  spaces  partitioned  off  for  sleeping,  and 
containing  a  raised  stage  for  the  mats ;  but  in  the  dwelling-houee  of  an 
ordinary  man  no  such  partitions  usually  occur.  Single  men  sleep  on  the 
ground  on  a  mat,  which  may  be  nothing  more  than  the  leaves  of  two 
branches  of  the  cocoa-nut  palm  rudely  plaited  together.  Each  man  lays 
his  mat  by  the  side  of  a  little  smouldering  wood-fire,  which  he  endeavours 
to  keep  up  during  the  night ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  he  gets  up  at  all  hours 
to  fan  it  into  a  flame.'  Very  few  attempts  at  decoration  are  made ;  and 
the  furniture  is  of  the  scantiest,  consisting  merely  of  large  cooking-bowls, 
mats,  and  a  circle  of  cooking-stones  forming  a  rude  hearth  in  the  centre 
of  the  building. 

In  the  two  principal  villages  of  Faro  many  houses  are  built  on  piles, 
and  raised  from  five  to  eight  feet  above  the  groimd.  These  are  reached  by 
rudely  constructed  steps.  They  usually  have  a  kind  of  portico  at  the  front 
end.  Various  explanations  are  given  of  this  deviation  from  the  common 
practice,  the  most  probable  being  that  the  pile-dwellings  were  devised  to 
avoid  the  effects  of  heavy  rain,  and  of  the  exhalations  of  the  tropical  soil. 

The  occupation  of  the  men  is  usually  limited  to  hunting,  fishing,  or 
fighting.  The  women  cultivate  the  land,  and  make  the  mats  and  pottery 
required  by  the  household  : 

*  Mat-making  is  one  of  the  occupations  of  the  women  of  the  Straits,  the  material 
employed  being  the  thick  leaves  of  a  spacies  of  pandanuf.  The  leaves  are  first 
deprived  of  their  thin  polished  epidermis  bj  being  rubbed  over  with  the  leaves  of  a 
plant  which  have  a  rough  surface,  giving  a  sensation  like  that  caused  by  fine  emery- 
paper  when  passed  over  the  skin.  The  pandanus  leaves  are  then  dried  in  the  sun, 
and  when  they  become  whitened  and  leathery,  are  sewn  together  into  mats.  These 
mats  are  not  only  used  to  lie  upon,  but  are  also  worn  by  the  women  over  their  shoul- 
ders as  a  protection  in  wet  weather.  They  are  especially  useful  when  sleeping  out 
in  the  open  in  wet  weather.  They  are  sufficiently  long  to  cover  the  whole  length  of 
a  native ;  and  when  he  is  sleeping  out  in  the  bush,  he  lies  down  on  his  couch,  formed 
from  the  slender  trunks  of  areca-palms  ready  to  his  hand,  and  covering  himself  com- 
pletely with  his  mat,  he  may  sleep  through  a  deluge  of  rain  without  being  touched 
by  the  wet.  The  mat  has  a  crease  along  the  middle  of  its  length,  so  that  when  placed 
over  the  body... the  rain  runs  off  as  from  the  roof  of  a  house.' 

The  diet  of  the  islanders  is  usually  vegetarian  :  yams,  sweet  potatoes, 
taro,  cocoa-nuts,  plantsdns,  sago,  and  sugar-cane  being  the  principal  articles. 
They  also  use  largely  the  white  kernels  of  a  species  of  canarium,  *  The 
fruit  is  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  oval,  and  two  to  two-and-a-half  inches  in 
length.  Its  fleshy  covering,  which  is  also  eaten  by  the  natives,  invests  a 
triangular  stony  nut  inclosing  the  white  kernel,  which  sometimes  rivals  the 
almond  in  delicacy  of  flavour.' 
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*  Yfotj  palateble  cakas  are  prodaoed  by  mashing  together  the  taro,  cocoa-nat,  plan- 

Iriii  aiiid  kanaiy  not.    Portions  of  the  paste  are  placed  between  leaves  in  a  pit  in  the 

Craand  in  the  midst  of  hot  ashes  and  heated  cooking-stones,  and  the  whole  is  covered 

irikh  euth,  and  left  nndistarbed  for  some  time.    The  vegetables  may  be  also  cooked 

mtin  In  this  manner.    Stone-hoiling  is  also  employed  in  cooking  vegetables  and  fish. 

A  luge  wooden  bowl,  about  two  feet  long  and  containing  water,  is  filled  with  yams, 

kntd-fmit  and  other  vegetables.    Bed -hot  cooking-stones  of  the  size  of  the  two  fists 

Me  then  taken  oat  of  the  fire  and  dropped  into  the  bowl  until  the  water  begins  to 

DoQ.    The  top  is  then  covered  over  with  several  layers  of  large  leaves,  which  are 

Wilglted  down  by  stones  placed  on  them.    The  heat  is  thus  retained  in  the  bowl ;  and 

rftar  an  hour  the  leaves  are  removed,  when  the  contents  are  found  to  be  daintily 

eooked.    Drinking  water  is  always  kept  at  hand  in  a  house  in  a  number  of  cocoa-nut 

didli»  which,  being  hung  up  overhead,  keep  the  water  pleasantly  cool,  a  plug  of  leaves 

being  used  as  a  stopper.    The  native,  in  drinking,  never  puts  the  vessel  to  his  mouth, 

bofc  throwing  his  head  well  back,  he  holds  the  vessel  a  few  inches  above  his  lips  and 

lOows  the  water  to  run  into  his  month.    The  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut  is  drunk  In  the 


At  oertain  tunes  they  partake  freely  of  fish,  and  the  flesh  of  the  opos- 
nm  and  the  wild  pig.  Cannibalism  prevails  to  some  extent  throughout 
the  islands;  although  the  natives  are  very  reticent  respecting  these  prac- 
tices, sufficient  evidence  is  forthcoming  to  establish  the  fact.  The  practice 
of  chewing  the  betel-nut  is  common,  with  the  usual  accessories  of  the  lime  and 
the  betel-pepper.  This  has  a  marked  stimulant  effect ;  Mr.  Guppy  found  that 
lij  chewing  one  nut  the  pulse  was  increased  from  sixty-two  to  ninety-two 
beata  a  minute.  Once  he  tried  the  effect  of  two  nuts,  and  experienced 
restlessness,  fulness  in  the  head,  and  dimness  of  vision  ;  but  there  was  no 
perceptible  effect  on  the  power  of  locomotion.  The  natives  allege  that '  no 
luirm  results  from  its  constant  use.'  Smoking  was  common  everywhere 
with  men,  women  and  little  children. 

An  average  Sojomon  islander  is  about  £ve  feet  four  inches  in  height ; 

W  a  chest  measure  of  thirty-four  or   thirty- five  inches ;  and   weighs 

iboat  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds. 

The  colour  of  his  skin  is  a  deep  brown  ;  and  his  hair  is  arranged  in  the 

style  of  *  a  bushy  periwig  in  which  all  the  hairs  are  entangled  into  a  loose 

frizzled  mass.'    He  has  a  hairless,  good-humoured  face,  and  a  cheerful 

temperament.    The  women,  when  young,  are  not  unattractive  in  appear- 

ftQoe ;  but  after  marriage  soon  lose  their  good  looks.     Their  dress  consists 

merely  of  a  narrow  band  of  cloth  or  a  '  fringe  ; '  but,  in  the  eastern  islands, 

the  women,  under  the  influence  of  the  missionary  and  the  trader,  have 

adopted  a  large  coloured  handkerchief  which  is  worn  round  the  waist. 

They  are  fond  of  shell  ornaments  on  the  forehead,  above  the  elbow,  and 

below  the  knee.    They  also  wear  necklaces,  and  sometimes  pendants  for 

the  nose  and  ears.    The  men  especially  aro  fond  of  personal  adortunent ; 

and  Mr.  Gappy  often  observed  that  when  journeying  through  the  forests 

a  man  would  pluck  flowers,  ferns  and  scented  leaves  to  adorn  his  hair  or  his 

body. 

Tattooing  is  practised  b;f  both  &exesy  bat  the  pigment  is  frequently 
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omitted,  causing  the  marks  to  be  very  faint.  The  inhabitants  of  the  islai 
of  Bougainville  Straits  ornament  their  bodies  with  rows  of  ciicular  d 
trices  about  the  size  of  a  f  ourpenny-pieoe.  *  In  the  case  of  the  men,  i 
shoulders,  upper  arms,  and  chest  are  thus  marked ;  amongst  the  wom 
the  shoulders,  upper  arms,  and  breasts.  This  appears  to  be  a  sign  of  m 
hood  and  womanhood,  as  it  is  not  found  amongst  the  younger  of  eiti 
Bex.*  The  marks  were  produced  by  placing  the  powdered  dust  of  toiu 
wood  on  the  skin,  and  then  igniting  it.  But  Mr.  Guppy  thinks  that 
order  to  produce  such  a  permanent  cicatrix,  some  means  must  be  emplog 
to  convert  the  burn  into  a  festering  sore.  He  tested  several  natives  as 
the  extraordinary  powers  of  vision  often  attributed  to  savage  races.  1 
conclusion  was  that  they  do  not  possess  better  sight  than  civilized  pec^ 
but  that  they  have  greater  discriminating  power.  They  could  distingu 
the  test  dots  at  a  distance  of  sixty  feet  on  the  average ;  the  average ; 
the  English  out-door  labourer  being  fifty-seven  feet.  But  they  had 
quickness  in  perceiving  distant  objects,  such  as  ships  at  sea ;  and  in  pidd 
out  pigeons  and  opossums  in  the  dense  foliage  of  the  tropical  forest  wh 
greatly  surprised  the  English  observers. 

Some  of  the  gestures  of  these  islanders  are  peculiar  and  interesti: 
They  beckon  with  the  hand,  but  the  palm  is  held  downwards,  and  all  1 
fingers  take  part  in  the  movement.  '  Clapping  the  hands  is  a  oomn 
means  of  evincing  astonishment  and  delight,  the  hands  being  usually  h 
up  before  the  face  as  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  but  little  noise  being  ma 
To  express  assent  the  head  is  slightly  thrown  back,  and  the  eyefacv 
elevated.     To  raise  the  eyebrows  slightly  is  to  indicate  caution. 

As  a  rule,  the  natives  are  very  generous,  and  rarely  refuse  to  grani 
request.    This  good  quality  is  sometimes  put  to  a  severe  strain  : 

*  There  is  one  occasion  when  the  existence  of  friends  mnst  be  very  trying  U 
Solomon  islander,  and  that  is  when  he  returns  to  his  island  after  his  term  of  sen 
in  the  plantations  of  Fiji  or  Qaeensland.  He  brings  with  him  his  eaminga  of  tl 
years  in  the  shape  of  a  musket,  a  coaple  of  American  axes,  and  a  large  box  filled  n 
calico,  coloured  handkerchiefs,  tobacco,  pipes,  knives,  beads,  etc.  On  landing  at 
beach,  he  is  greeted  by  the  greater  portion  of  the  village.  The  chief  at  once  i^ 
priates  the  musket,  as  his  way  of  welcoming  the  wanderer  home.  His  father  sele 
with  due  deliberation,  the  best-tempered  of  the  axes.  The  chiefs  son  relieves  hix 
one  of  the  largest  knives.  His  numerous  relations  and  friends  assist  themselvtt 
some  of  the  more  valuable  articles  in  the  box ;  whilst  the  calioo  and  beads  are  en 
appropriated  by  the  different  ladies  of  the  viUage,  as  their  method  of  evincing  tl 
pleasure  at  his  safe  return.  The  unhappy  man  dares  not  refuse ;  and  he  finally  lei 
the  beach  with  a  very  light  box  and  a  heavy  heart.' 

For  an  account  of  the  weapons,  the  games,  the  music  and  dancing, ' 

canoes,  the  rowing  and  fishing,  and  the  burial  customs  of  these  interest 

people,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Guppy's  interesting  book. 

formed  a  high  opinion  of  the  intelligence  of  some  of  the  islanders ;  i 

regards  these  islands  as  a  *  happy  hunting  ground '  for  the  naturalist  i 

student  of  botany,  abounding  as  they  do  in  plants  and  animals,  mao] 

wlu'cb  are  quite  neir  to  the  Eoienti&Q  woxVd, 
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Havt  men,  now  far  advanced  in  life,  remember  when  they  were  boys  seeing 
ftifcnaiger  one  Sunday  morning  in  the  pulpit  of  the  chapel  in  which  they 
■I  as  Sabbath  scholars.  The  sermon,  delivered  in  an  accent  new  to  their 
tni,  was  followed  by  a  brief  narrative  of  a  great  split  in  the  Church  of 
BooUand.  There  was  also  an  appeal  for  financial  help  on  behalf  of  those 
nika,  at  the  biddmg  of  principle,  had  sacrificed  the  emoluments  of  the 
IrtaUishment.  Wesleyans  and  other  Nonconforming  bodies,  sympathizing 
-vith  ministers  and  people  who  had  evinced  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  their 
Oovenanting  ancestors,  allowed  their  pulpits  to  be  used  and  collections  to 
Is  taken  by  Free  Church  delegates.  In  Manchester  alone  thirty-five 
cb^pels  were  opened  to  Disruption  ministers.  Those  who  at  that  time  were 
boys,  and  had  only  a  dim  perception  of  the  great  stir  in  the  land  they  knew 
tat  by  the  exploits  of  Wallace  and  Bruce,  have  seen  the  Free  Church 
^iringing  forward  decade  after  decade,  and  more  than  maintaining  the 
ardour  and  generous  giving  by  which  it  was  distinguished  in  its  earlier 
jetrs. 

It  was  on  May  18th,  1843,  that  more  than  four  hundred  ministers  left 
the  General  Assembly  which  had  been  convoked  in  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
Kdinborgh,  and  walked  in  impromptu  procession  to  Tanfield  Hal],  where 
in  the  presence  of  a  dense  and  excited  crowd,  they  constituted  the  first 
Oeneral  Assembly  of  what  has  been  called  :  '  The  Free,  Protesting  Church 
of  Scotland.'  Few  of  those  who  on  that  memorable  day  held  aloft  the 
tttimer  of  spiritual  independence  survive  to  the  present  time.  Not  only 
baa  the  Free  Church  had  to  lean  as  a  mourner  on  the  sepulchres  of  such 
pn^het-like  fathers  as  Chalmers  and  Welsh,  it  has  also  had  to  weave  the 
Tpress  with  the  palm  for  many  of  the  more  youthful  men  of  the  Disrup- 
tioa :  Candlish,  Guthrie,  Arnot,  Duff,  and  other  worthies  whose  names  are 
^  to  Scottish  hearts. 

But  as  in  Methodism,  so  in  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  if  God  '  buries 
His  workmen'  He  'carries  on  His  work.'  The  expulsion  of  the  Free  Church 
Bay  be  spoken  of  without  exaggeration  as  one  of  the  greatest  religious 
marvels  of  modem  times.  The  sapling,  watered  with  tears  and  trembling 
in  the  blast,  has  become  Wellingtonia  gigantea.  Large  and  rapid  growth 
IB  indicated  by  startling  figures  in  the  Year-Book.  In  1845  there  were 
aeven  hundred  and  twenty- two  congregations  complete  in  Presbyterian 
organization ;  last  year  their  number  was  one  thousand  and  twenty Hsix. 
MinisterSi  within  the  same  dates,  have  increased  from  six  hundred  and 
thirteen  to  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  nineteen.  There  has  been  a 
pn^ortionate  advance  in  the  finances  of  the  Church.  The  amount  collected 
last  year,  for  all  purposes,  was  X564,493 ;  and  the  free-will  offerings  of  the 
dhurch  from  the  beginning  present  the  noble  sum  of  £1^)2^9,6^9.  Fqt 
)be  SuateDtathn  Fond,  the  bAsia  of  ministerial  BTxp^Tth)  t\i<b  ^>xcd[i  \sl 
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The  Free  Church  has  always  been  honourably  distingniBhed  by  care 

the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Jews.    The  whmxm  to  the  '  tribes  of 

wandering  foot  and  weary  breast '  began  before  the  Disruption.    In  II 

a  Memorial  urging  the  claims  of  Israel  to  the  pity  of  Christians  was  p 

sented  to  the  General  Assembly.    On  the  evening  preceding  the  day 

which  the  Memorial  was  read,  Mr.  Robert  Wodrow,  a  Glasgow  gentkanai/ 

requested  a  band  of  friends  like-minded  with  himself  to  meet  at  his  hoiM^ 

and  unite  in  prayer  to  God  for  blessing  on  the  deliberations  of  the  monow* 

With  deep  feeling  he  began  the  meeting  by  giving  out  the  Sootdi  verskm 

of  Fsahn  czzzvii. : 

'  By  BabeVs  streams  we  sat  and  wept. 
When  Zion  we  thoaght  on ; 
In  midst  of  which  we  banged  our  harps  ^ 

The  willow-trees  upon.* 

Some  still  living  remember  the  solemnity  and  holy  hopefulness  of  that  l 
hour  of  prayer  for  the  people  '  beloved  for  the  fathers'  sakes.'  The  ' 
Memorial  was  approved  by  the  Assembly ;  but  Dr.  Candliah  suggested  that 
before  missionaries  were  nominated,  a  deputation  should  be  sent  to  Pales- 
tine, to  make  enquiries  as  to  the  localities  most  likely  to  afford  scenes  cf 
effective  labour.  Dr.  Black,  Dr.  Keith,  Andrew  A.  Bonar,  and  the  seraph- 
pastor  Eobert  Murray  M'Cheyne  were  appointed  toi  visit  the  Holy 
Land.  On  the  way  ifrom  Egypt  to  Palestine  Dr.  Black  fell  from  hii 
camel,  and  was  so  injured  that  Dr.  Keith  had  to  return  with  him  to 
Europe.  The  two  sailed  up  the  Danube  to  Buda-Pesth,  in  Hungaij, 
and  found  there  an  opening  for  a  mission  to  the  Jews.  Dr.  Duncan,  who 
became  in  Hebrew  scholarship  equal  to  any  old  rabbi,  was  sent  to  Bnda- 
Pesth ;  but  he,  with  the  other  missionaries  to  the  Jews,  left  the  EstabUah- 
ment  at  the  time  of  the  Disruption,  and  since  that  event  the  Jewish 
Mission  has  been  supported  by  the  Free  Church.  The  mission  centres  are 
Bada-Pesth,  Breslau,  Prague,  and  Constantinople.  Members  of  the  Free 
Church  justly  appreciate  the  beautiful  lines  ij  M'Cheyne  on  the  Galilean 
Lake,  and  can  now  congratulate  themselves  on  having  devoted  agents  by 
the  side  of  that '  calm,  reposing  sea,'  which  their  sweet  singer  looked  on 
with  so  much  pleasure  as  having  reflected  the  sacred  features  of  the 
Divine  Master.  Dr.  D.  W.  Torrance  has  for  more  than  two  yean 
officiated  as  a  medical  nmsionary  in  Tiberias ;  Miss  Fenton  has  opened  a 
school  for  Jewish  girls ;  and  last  year  the  Kev.  W.  Ewing  was  giving  special 
attention  to  Hebraic  studies  under  the  direction  of  Profeasor  Delitzsch,  in 
the  hope  of  working  for  Christ  on  the  beach  washed  by  the  Galilean 
waters. 

The  Continental  Scheme  of  the  Free  Church  has  a  threefold  object :  the 
supply  of  ordinances  for  Scotchmen  permanently  resident  in  European 
cities;  an  arrangement  for  services  during  certain  seasons  in  favourite 
resorts  for  health  or  pleasure ;  assisting  native  churches  which,  in  the  face 
of  great  difficulties^  are  upholding  Evangelical  principles.    The  late  Br, 
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Mrt»  while  at  Leghorn,  raised  many  thousands  of  pounds  for  the 
liBMum  Chorohi  enabling  it  to  found  a  college,  bursaries,  churches, 
I  idiocds.  Mr.  M'Dougall,  of  Florence,  has  in  fifteen  years  collected 
IjDOO  for  the  Free  Italian  Church.  Dr.  Gray,  of  Rome,  has  obtained 
amounting  to  jSI  4,000  for  Evangelistic  work  in  Bome  and 
Genoa,  Lisbon,  and  Lausanne  have  also  been  benefited  by  the 
of  Free  Church  ministers. 
lie  Cdanial  Sehmne  was  originated  in  favour  of  emigrants,  soldiers, 
A  Milors  on  foreign  stations.  The  income  at  the  disposal  of  the 
loBial  Committee  was  last  year  under  £4,000;  but  it  is  so  managed 

not  only  to'  keep  agents  at  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Madeira,  the  West 
ifisB  and  the  Falkland  Islands,  but  also  to  give  outfits  to  ministers 
id  licentiates  going  to  the  colonies,  and  to  aid  the  work  of  colonial 
kurches.  The  Free  Church  has  always  been  in  hearty  and  practical 
■pathy  with  foreign  missions.  Even  in  the  agony  of  the  Disruption 
me  was  no  forgetfulnees  of  the  needs  of  the  heathen.  While  the  people 
«e  boflding  churches  and  providing  for  unbeneficed  ministers,  they,  in 
Mjear,  contributed  X4,193  for  the  work  which  had  already  been  signa- 
Md  by  the  successes  of  Alexander  Duff  and  John  Wilson<  Last  year 
ki  missionary  revenue,  including  the  income  of  foreign  stations,  was 
(81,6^.  There  are  now  sixty-four  ordained  missionaries,  seventeen  medical 
■MJansiiiii,  and  other  agents,  making  a  total  of  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
lir.  India,  the  land  of  colossal  superstitions,  has  always  been  dear  to 
li  heart  of  the  Free  Church,  which  is  still  winning  victories  there  for 
Uit.  Hindus,  Parsees,  and  Mohammedans  have  owned  the  power  of 
iie  Gospel ;  and  water  drawn  from  streams  bearing  names  strange  to 
bsopean  ears  has  been  consecrated  in  the  baptism  of  hundreds  of  dusky 
DBverts,  some  of  whom  have  themselves  become  missionaries  to  their 
unmtrymen. 

MierionarieBare  now  labouring  in  Kaffraria,  Natal,  and  on  the  borders  of 
[aks  Nyanza.  The  Livingstonia  Mission  in  East  Central  Africa  was 
iM>li8hed  in  1875.  There  have  been  many  sorrows  and  disappointments 
n  its  history ;  but  men  in  whom  there  is  much  of  the  heroism  and  per- 
listant  endeavour  of  Livingstone  are  toiling  in  the  hope  that  Nyanza  and 
Ikoganyika  will  yet  be  sacredly  beautiful  as  was  the  Jordan  when  the 
Havens  opened  over  the  baptized  Jesus.  The  New  Hebrides  Mission, 
originated  by  the  Beformed  Presbyterian  Church,  was  taken  up  by 
the  Free  Church  in  1876,  when  the  two  Churches  were  united. 
Ehere  ia  also  a  mission  on  Lebanon,  and  one  ten  miles  inland  from 
iden.  It  may  be  that,  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  missionary  agents 
f  different  denominations  needlessly  concentre  their  labours;  but 
Mai  friction,  however  mischievous,  is  a  small  item  in  the  wide  sweep 
f  missionary  operations.  There  is  no  need  to  wish  for  any  Church  to  hold 
uk  its  hand  from  missionary  enterprise  because  here  and  there  it  may 
igfaUy  impinge  on  a  field  which  another  Churoh|  havVn|^  l^uts^  \xi)\M^ 
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not  cnltivatedy  daims  as  pecaliarly  its  owd.  There  ie  room  for  the  i 
plication  of  missionary  labours  by  all  Ohnrches^  and  there  would  ati 
room  if  they  sent  them  out  by  thonsands. 

The  Free  Chorch  does  well  in  educational  work.  In  fldinborgh,  GfaM 
and  Aberdeen,  there  are  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teadiers. 
1840  there  were  nine  hundred  and  sixteen  Sunday-schools,  four  thov 
two  hundred  and  forty-eight  teachers,  and  fifty  thousand  four  hui 
and  seventy  schools.  Last  year  there  were  one  thousand  nine  hui 
and  ten  schools,  seventeen  thousand  seven  hundred  teaches,  and  ; 
th<in  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand  scholars. 

In  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen  are  colleges  for  the  theolo 
training  of  candidates  for  the  Ministry,  who  have  first  to  complete  i 
course  at  one  of  the  Universities.  In  each  college  there  are  chain 
Theology,  Exegesis,  Hebrew,  Church  History,  and  cognate  subjecta  1 
are  also  libraries,  museums,  and  facilities  for  the  study  of  natural  scii 
Struggling  youths  are  encouraged  by  bursaries,  Edinburigh  having  tw 
Glasgow  seventeen,  and  Aberdeen  fifteen.  The  value  of  the  bureari 
from  ^3  3s.  to  ^100  yearly. 

There  are  endowments  for  two  lectures.  The  Cunningham  Lecture 
founded,  at  a  cost  of  .£2,000,  by  W.  B.  Webster,  Esq.,  in  memor 
William  Cunningham,  D.D.,  who  had  been  Principal  of  the  Free  Chi 
College,  Edinburgh.  The  lecturer,  chosen  by  a  council,  is  require) 
give  not  less  than  six  lectures  on  theology,  in  Edinburgh,  and  to  pul 
not  fewer  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty  copies  within  a  year  of 
delivery.  In  1880  Eobert  Macfie,  Esq.,  set  apart  ^5,000  for  a  lee 
in  memory  of  Thomas  Chalmers,  which  is  always  to  relate  to  the  H 
phip  of  Christ  over  His  Church,  and  its  independent  spiritual  jurisdid 
The  first  lecture  was  given  by  Sir  Henry  Wellwood  Moncreiff,  Bi 
D.D.,  on  7%6  Free  Church  Principle :  its  Character  and  HiHory. 
Henry  was  followed  last  year  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wilson,  D.D.,  on  J 
Church  Principles, 

The  Free  Church  retains  the  spirit  by  which  it  was  animated  at 
Disruption.  The  great  men  who  guided  its  afiairs  in  days  when  on) 
bold  faith  in  the  sufficiency  of  Gk)d  could  have  prevailed  over  doubts  i 
fears  still  seem  to  live  in  its  pulpits  and  its  councils.  The  evangelizal 
of  the  masses  is  pursued  with  an  ardour  like  that  which  Chalmers  mi 
fested  when  missioDiog  the  West  Port,  Edinburgh.  The  impassio 
eloquence  with  which  Duff  urged  the  claims  of  foreign  missions  is 
marching  music  of  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  bear  the  ark  of  sal 
tion  t3  the  ends  of  the  earth.  There  has  been  no  falling  off  in  philanthn 
care  for  the  waifs  and  strays  of  society,  or  for  the  promotion  of  ti 
perance  principles  since  Thomas  Guthrie  ceased  to  advocate  Ragged  Seb 
and  to  expatiate,  in  picture-words,  on  the  miseries  caused  by  strong  dri 
The  Free  Church  is  at  the  present  day  on  the  level  of  its  noble  traditia 
ADdretahuDg  ita  youthful  glow  amd  cAaaVkvt^,  \a  ^itq^tqI  for  still  gran 
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in  the  name  of  Ohrist.  Principal  Rainy,  the  Moderator  of 
bilMi  Awfwihlyp  gave  utteranoe  in  his  closing  addrees  to  thoaghts 
Iflinahle  to  all  OhureheB  : 

Hi^lMttireB,  aim  at  doing  worthily  and  achieving  much.    Ask  much,  and  watch  for 

h  Break  throagh  the  limits  which  dwarf  our  lives  and  oar  work.    Be  assured  that 

Ipmli  no  spall  in  the  past  to  hinder  your  surpassing  the  past.    There  are  attain- 

faali  to  be  made  in  getting  nearer  to  God ;  and  discoveries  as  to  how  to  get  nearer 

KhdMdnal  men  and  classes  of  men.    There  is  no  virtue  in  a  feverish  and  spasmodic 

that  hankers  after  peculiarity  and  notoriety ;  but  there  is  a  sacred  inde- 

in  ooDoeiving  and  executing  your  life-work  as  servants  under  Christ,  which 

to  be  oherished  and  exemplifled.    Much  depends  on  your  not  flinching  when  the 

■lOBflnts  come  which  may  be  the  outlets  to  new  and  glorious  labours,  or  which  may 

|Ik  to  yon  new  dues  to  be  followed  out.    Find  out  how  to  lay  Christian  hands  on 

tte  men  and  the  classes  that  seem  to  have  drawn  from  us.    Find  out  how  the 

pkscbes  are  to  be  stirred  to  more  exemplary  and  fruitful  life.    More  love,  and  more 

tinker,  and  more  expectant  application  of  mind  will  find  doors  opening  that  at  pre- 

olosed.    The  difficulties  in  some  directions  are  great,  and  discouragements 

but 

**  Faith  still  works  her  miracles." 

Um  to  serve  Christ  on  the  great  scale ;  and  even  if  the  scene  of  your  work  bo 
mow  or  obscure,  serve  Him  on  the  grand  principles  which  make  life  strong,  noble, 
■d  spacious.  Never  look  at  any  period  of  the  past  with  a  timid  or  a  cringing  heart. 
Aom  the  greatest  and  most  impressive  of  past  services  and  departed  servants  turn 
tDjonr  own  work  with  the  thought,  I,  too,  am  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ.' 


NOTICES  OF  MY  LIFE  AND  TIMES. 
BY  BENJAMIN  GBEGORY. 

Cb4Pteb   II. — Eablisst  Becollsctions  ;  F1B8T  RsLiGious  Impressions 
AMD  Idkas;  How  to  Teach  a  Child  Religion;  'Literature  for 
'  THE  Little  Ones/ 

Ii  my  childhood  I  had  all  the  impressibility  which  so  frequently  acoom- 

fames  an  extremely  delicate  physique.     My  mind  was  highly  sensitized 

to  outward  nature.    Every  human  being,  every  flower^  everything  that 

tnt  my  gaze  was  to  me  what  the  poet  Gray  calls  '  an  ultimate  object/ 

making  curiosity  and  interest  for  its  own  sake.    It  seems  a  singular  fact 

tbat  my  earliest  recollection  of  a  human  face  is  that  of  a  person  who 

IPIB  not  a  member  of  my  own  family.      He  afterwards  rose  to  a  too 

hnst  bat  brilliant  distinction  in  the  Methodist  Ministry.     I  can  only  re- 

mimber  having  seen  him  once,  and  that  for  a  few  moments.     One  day  a 

joong  girl,  whose  features  I  cannot  now  recall,  but  who  must  have  been 

my  ttster,  was  carrying  me  out,  when  a  youth  with  a  fair  and  florid 

eomplezion,  and  a  gentle,  beaming  smile,  and  dressed  in  a  blue  coat  and 

wiMtooat,  with  a  white  apron,  came  up  to  me,  and  lifted  up  to  my 

hoB  a  living  owl.    The  solemn  and  mysterious  stare  of  the  bird's  large 

md  flearching,  yet  fast-blinking  eyes,  each  encircled  by  its  feathery  disc, 

^lotograpbed   itself,  along  with  its  immediate  surroundings,  upon  my 

receptive  and  reUotivB  little  brain.    I  can  see  it  aU  now.    *IYi<d  o^\\^»& 
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always  been  to  me  one  of  the  most  interestiDg  varietiee  of  animali^  c 
nature.  In  my  aohool-daya  I  oould  well  understand  the  part  it  played  a|  t. 
classical  mythology  as  Minerva's  bird.  It  still  seems  to  me  to  beastrikim 
symbol  of  preternatural  and  mystic  insight,  of  significant  sQenoei  and  cl 
oracular  prevision.  TwentyHEoz  years  afterwards  I  had  an  onexpectii 
testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  my  recollection.  Conversing  witii  friendi  m 
to  the  first  object  or  incident  we  could,  any  of  ucf,  recall,  I  mentioned  At 
youth  and  the  owl.  One  of  the  company,  the  Eev.  Philip  HardeasU^ 
asked :  '  Have  you  any  idea  who  that  youth  was  ? '  I  answered :  *  My  wtar 
tells  me  it  was  John  Bumby,  of  Thirsk.'  '  Well,'  he  replied, '  you  havecaU 
up  before  me  John  Bumby  just  as  he  was  at  the  time  your  father  was  it 
Thirsk.  I  was  then  an  apprentice  in  that  town,  and  in  daily  interooun* 
with  Bumby.  He  dressed  exactly  as  you  have  described.  He  wore  a  whife# 
apron,  because  he  served  in  his  father's  shop,  and  he  had  a  tame  owl  wilk. 
which  he  liked  to  scare  and  to  amuse  the  children.'  As  my  father's  tir» 
years'  term  at  Thirsk  expired  in  August,  1823, 1  must  have  been  tfan» 
months  less  than  three  years  old  when  this  little  incident  occurred. 

John  H.  Bumby's  short  career  forms  one  of  the  most  touching  episodes  ia. 
the  history  of  Methodist  Missions.     He  entered  the  Ministry  in  1830,  anl 
even  during  his  probation  became  the  most  popular  young  preacher  and 
platform  orator  in  the  Connexion.     He  was  almost  idolized  in  his  buccm 
eive  Circuits,  and  seemed  likely  to  rise  to  the  greatest  eminence.    But  im 
the  ninth  year  of  his  ministry  he  was  so  moved  by  the  appeals  of  Jdm 
Waterhouse  for  '  more  missionaries '  in  Australasia,  or  rather  by  his  own 
fervid  enforcement  of  those  appeals  at  missionary  meetings,  that  he  oflTered 
himself  for  our  Australasian  work,  tad  was  appointed  to  New  Zealand  ; 
where,  after  fifteen  months  of  enthusiastic  labour,  he  was  drowned  by  the 
upsetting  of  a  canoe  in  the  Bay  of  Thames.     He  was  the  first  who  fell  on 
the  field  of  New  Zealand  Missions.     I  never  heard  or  saw  him  since  my 
infancy,  but  I  read  his  published  speeches  with  great  interest,  espeoially 
that  delivered  in  Exeter  Hall,  not  long  before  his  embarkation.    Hu 
rhetoric  was  rather  redundant,  bordering  closely  on  tautolo|;y,  as  when  ha 
avowed  his  conviction  that  the  missionary  cause  would  be  '  ulHnuUefy  and 
finally  victoriotu  and  triumphant.*     But  his  eloquence  was  described  w 
irresifitible.    I  seize  the  opportunity  of  recalling  attention  to  the  Bev. 
Alfred  Barrett's  beautiful  monograph  :  The  Lift  of  John  H,  Bumhy^  one  o£ 
the  classics  of  Methodist  biography. 

I  believe  the  first  idea  I  ever  developed  with  much  strength,  next  to 
that  of  '  the  Ego ' — '  Me^  as  I  should  then  have  put  it — was  that  of  Meum. 
Whether  it  was  innate  or  a  quick  infantile  inference  from  my  own  short 
observation  and  experience,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  had  a  conviction  that  to 
resume  a  gift,  once  given,  was  an  act  of  robbery.  One  day  my  sister  put 
upon  my  plate  a  piece  of  buttered  toast,  which  she  forthwith  deemed  too 
large,  and  took  back  and  divided  into  two.  This  I  hotly  resented  and 
stoutly  resisted,  as  an  invasion  oi  thie  in\K>m  rights  of  man.    I  yooilerated 
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lent  gwtieiilatioii  and  with  tears :  *  That's  my  toast ;  jou  gom  it 
[y  protest  was  reqwctecL    The  abstracted  half  was  restored.    But 

not  meet  my  views.  I  demanded  the  mUUub  quo.  *  Fieoe  it ; 
'  I  cried.  I  oould  not  be  persuaded  that  two  halves,  torn  asunder, 
lal  to  the  whole.  I  was  confirmed  in  this  feeling  by  our  terrible 
m  in  1849-63  ;  and  often  felt  inclined  to  reiterate  my  infantile 
:  *  Pieoe  it ;  piece  it  1 ' 

ugh  so  delicate,  I  can,  at  this  time,  have  had  no  ailment^  for  my 
nt  of  life  was  constant  and  intense.  Our  home  was  as  peaceful, 
,  and  happy  as  can  well  be  conceived.  The  Pickering  Oircnit, 
li  my  fatiier  was  removed  in  1823,  being  very  '  wide,'  and  some 
rantry  places,  such  as  Lastingham  and  Sinnington,  being  Metho- 
f  as  strong  as  was  the  Circuit  town,  my  father  was  away  from 
least  two-thirds  of  the  time.  His  starUngg  and  his  returns,  on  the 
lorse,  were  stirring  events  in  our  little  circle,  espedaUy  the  latter, 
addle-bags,  which  went  forth  crammed  with  Wesleyan-Methodist 
■e,  came  back  replete  with  farm-house  luxuries,  such  as  spare-rib, 
«am,  cheeses,  and  pork-pies.  For  the  saddle-bags  were  a  human- 
ght-diffusing  institution  :  they  were  seed-baskets  of  truth ;  and 
ling  preacher'  thought  it  no  scorn  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a 
D  colportage.  And  to  the  warm-hearted  Yorkshire  farmers  it 
no  '  great  matter'  to  '  minister  carnal  things,'  of  a  right  savoury 
to  those  who  had  ministered  '  spiritual  things '  to  them. 
I  to  my  father's  usual  absence,  the  duty  of  conducting  famQy 

devolved  upon  my  mother,  who  always  prayed  extemport  and 

e  deepest  feeling,  sometimes   with  a  subdued  and  yet  intense 

nulous  emotion.     I  am  conscious  that    nothing  contributed  so 

and  so  strongly  to  awake  my  spiritual  sensibilities,  or  to  foster 

did  what  Fletcher  calls  '  initial  grace,'  or,  as  Quaker  theologians 

*  to  quicken  the  germ  of  life  already  in  us,' — and  what  both  schools 

logy  truly  trace  to  our  individual  connection  with  the  Second 

-as  the  daily  gathering  at  the  family  altar,  which  was  as  regular 

uxming  family  meal.    The  solemn,  tender  cadences  of  my  father's 

lother's  voice  in  reading  the  Scriptures  and  in  prayer  were  music  to 

The  reality  of  our  home  religion  made  the  unseen  and  eternal 

(  real  to  me  as  home  itself ;  not  often  realized  so  closely  and  so 

but  yet  sometimes  with  a  vividness  with  which  the  world  around 

Id  not   compete.     Our  Father  in  heaven  was  to  me  as  real  a 

lity  as  either  of  my  earthly  parents.     I  was  made  to  feel  my 

atedness  to  Him,  and  responsibility  to  Him :  that  He  it  is  '  with 

ire  have  to  do : ' 

*  From  Whom  we  all  proceed,  to  Whom  we  tend : 
Path,  Motive,  Oaide,  Original,  and  End.' 

i  was  presented  to  me  in  the  most  attractive  aspect,  as  '  charmiog  * 

ine  philosophy : ' 
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klways  been  to  me  one  of  the  meet  intereBtiDg  varietieB  of  ■"■■"•  M, 
nature.  In  my  sohool-dftys  I  could  well  undentutd  the  put  it  pUjed  ■ 
oluBic&l  mytfaolc^  as  Minerva's  Inrd.  Tl  ill  ill  iiiimiin  In  iiiii  In  liii  ■  stiilii^g 
symbol  of  preternatural  and  mystic  insight,  of  ngnifioant  tdlenoe,  and  rf^ 
oiacular  prevision.  Twenty«x  years  afterwards  I  had  an  iman«etii 
testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  my  recollection.  Convening  with  friends  m  > 
to  the  first  object  or  inddant  we  could,  any  of  ns,  recall,  I  mentioned  tte  - 
youth  and  the  owl.  One  of  the  company,  the  Rev.  Philip  Hardeastl% 
asked :  '  Have  you  any  idea  who  that  youth  was  1 '  I  answered :  *  My  ute' 
tells  me  it  was  John  Bumby,  of  Thirak.'  'Well,'  he  replied, 'yon  havecalU 
up  before  me  John  Bumby  juat  as  he  was  at  the  time  your  father  was  it 
Think,  I  was  then  an  apprentice  in  that  town,  and  in  daily  inteiujuia 
with  Bumby.  He  dressed  exactly  as  you  have  deeoibed.  He  wore  airidto 
apron,  beitaixM  he  served  in  his  father's  sh<^  and  ha  had  a  tame  owl  wttk 
whioh  he  liked  to  scare  and  to  amuse  the  t^dren.'  As  my  fathv's  t«» 
y(<«r«'  term  at  Thirsk  expired  in  August,  1823,  I  must  have  been  thn» 
nooths  lets  titan  three  years  old  when  this  little  inddent  occnired. 

John  H.  Bumbv*s  shcrt  career  ftsma  one  of  the  most  tonching  episodes  in 
th*  hi$U<TT  vS  Methodiiit  MU-don^.  He  entered  the  Ministry  in  ISSO.atiA 
e^va  duriuf:  bif  probation  btvame  the  most  popular  young  preadier  aaA 
|>latform  vincor  lu  the  Connejuoo.  He  was  almost  Holieed  is  his  sntess 
•t^v  Cirv-uite,  utJ  awnted  likely  to  nw  co  lb*  greatciit  eminencsL  But  in 
tk«  niu:..-.  yvar  of  hl«  miniftry  he  was  so  moncd  br  the  appeals  of  Join 
\Va:<rr^,^t#  f..-r  '  more  cissiottariw '  in  Asjcralifia.  or  racks  bj  his  own 
fervid  tfnf.-Ktf^^c;  v^  :hvv«  spc<iMJi  a:  BiijSo:cary  ■iniiii|P  that  be  offsnd 
k\s:w':'  f.-r  ottr  A\^nJuian  wvrk.  aad  wsd  apcvioMii  »  New  Zealand; 
wbsn.  k::#r  £f:<eK-.  =cr.:^  t,'^  «nsh3!Bssd^.■  JtSxir,  ht  was  tliuwued  bj  tks 
-.r.'MiKL^v^  .t'  »  .-asow  -:=  ;  ■«  Ksy  ^if  Ibu«.  He  wv  :s«  £na  wbo  feO  «a 
:,;*  E^:.-.  -•£  X*w  .;«fcA:;i  >I.j9R'cs.     I  =)f«ijr  k«spi  cr  a 
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nt  gwiBcnlfttion  and  with  tears :  '  That's  my  toast ;  you  gam  it 
f  protest  was  reqwctecL  The  abstracted  half  was  restored.  But 
not  meet  my  views.  I  demanded  the  tUUnu  qm.  '  Piece  it ; 
I  cried.  I  could  not  be  persuaded  that  two  halveSy  torn  asunder, 
il  to  the  whole.  I  was  confirmed  in  this  feeling  by  our  terrible 
I  in  1849-63  ;  and  often  felt  inclined  to  reiterate  my  in&ntile 
'Piece it;  piece  it!' 

gh  so  delicate,  I  can,  at  this  time,  have  had  no  ailment^  for  my 
it  of  life  was  constant  and  intense.  Our  home  was  as  peaceful, 
and  happy  as  can  well  be  conoeiyed.    The  Pickering  Circuit, 

my  father  was  removed  in  1823,  being  very  'wide/  and  some 
nntry  places,  such  as  Lastingham  and  Sinnington,  being  Metho- 
as  strong  as  was  the  Circuit  town,  my  father  was  away  from 
east  two-thirds  of  the  time.  His  startings  and  his  returns,  on  the 
xrse,  were  stirring  events  in  our  little  circle,  espedaUy  the  latter, 
ddle-bags,  which  went  forth  crammed  with  Wesleyan-Methodist 
\  came  back  replete  with  farm-house  luzimes,  such  as  spare-rib, 
am,  cheeses,  and  pork-pies.  For  the  saddle-bags  were  a  human- 
[ht-diffnsing  institution  :  they  were  seed-baskets  of  truth ;  and 
ng  preacher '  thought  it  no  scorn  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a 

colportage.  And  to  the  warm-hearted  Yorkshire  farmers  it 
lO  '  great  matter'  to  '  minister  carnal  things,'  of  a  right  savoury 
iO  those  who  had  ministered  '  spiritual  things '  to  them. 

to  my  father's  usual  absence,  the  duty  of  conducting  family 
devolved  upon  my  mother,  who  always  prayed  txUm^pw^  and 

deepest  feeling,  sometimes  with  a  subdued  and  yet  intense 
lulous  emotion.  I  am  conscious  that  nothing  contributed  so 
md  so  strongly  to  awake  my  spiritual  sensibilities,  or  to  foster 
Id  what  Fletcher  calls  '  initial  grace,'  or,  as  Quaker  theologians 
to  quicken  the  germ  of  life  already  in  us,' — and  what  both  schools 
)gy  truly  trace  to  our  individual  connection  with  the  Second 
as  the  daily  gathering  at  the  family  altar,  which  was  as  regular 
>ming  family  meal.  The  solemn,  tender  cadences  of  my  father's 
other's  voice  in  reading  the  Scriptures  and  in  prayer  were  music  to 

The  reality  of  our  home  religion  made  the  unseen  and  eternal 
real  to  me  as  home  itself ;  not  often  realized  so  closely  and  so 
ut  yet  sometimes  with  a  vividness  with  which  the  world  around 
I  not  compete.  Our  Father  in  heaven  was  to  me  as  real  a 
[ty  as  either  of  my  earthly  parents.  I  was  made  to  feel  my 
itedness  to  Him,  and  responsibility  to  Him :  that  He  it  is  *  with 
B  have  to  do : ' 

'  Ih}m  Whom  we  all  proceed,  to  Whom  we  tend : 
Path,  Motive,  Oaide,  Original,  and  End.' 

was  presented  to  me  in  the  most  attractive  aspect,  as  *  charming ' 

oe  philosophy : ' 
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'  Not  hanh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  foola  sappofle. 
Bat  mniical  as  is  Apollo's  lata.' 

How  much  more  easy  it  is  to  ^  receive  the  truth  in  the  love  (rf  it/  when  it 
addresses  ns  with  a  mother's  gentleness  and  a  sister's  smile!  I  wip 
brought  up  in  the  firmest  faith  that  if  I  died  tmstuig  in  Christy  aai 
striving  to  love  and  serve  Him,  I  should  most  surely  go  to  heaven.  Tide : 
faith  was  much  confirmed  by  the  account  often  given  me  of  the  last  hooa 
of  my  little  sister  Rachel,  who  died  before  I  was  bom.  When  told  that 
she  was  dying,  she  betrayed  no  tremor,  but  looking  up  to  heaven,  dn 
said,  in  her  own  infant-speech  : 

'  O  that  I  at  last  may  stand 

With  the  sheep  at  Thy  right  band ; 

Take  the  crown  $o  freeljf  given. 

Enter  in  by  Thee  to  heaven  I ' 

The  reality  of  my  faith  was  tested  by  an  incident  which  occurred  when 
I  was  four  years  and  a-half  old,  and  which  I  was  not  at  all  likely  to 
forget.  At  the  bottom  of  HungaU^ — pronounced  Hung-gat, — the  main 
street  of  the  town,  ran  a  stream  called  ffungcUe  Beek  ;  it  was  not  deep 
just  there,  as  horses  and  vehicles  could  cross  it  with  ease.  But  a  ve^ 
little  way  up  stream  was  a  mill,  and  when  the  flood-gates  of  the  dam 
were  raised  the  water  became  deep  and  swift  enough  to  drown  a  wy 
little  child.  One  summer  afternoon  my  sister,  seven  years  old,  and  my- 
self were  amusing  ourselves  by  catching  leaves  as  they  floated  past  us. 
In  my  eagerness  I  overbalanced  myself  and  fell  into  the  brook,  ani 
was  quite  submerged.  I  had  been  warned  that  if  I  fell  in  I 
should  be  drowned ;  and,  finding  myself  in,  I  had  no  doubt  whatever  ihit 
I  should  be  drowned  accordingly ;  and  a%  liUle  doubt  that  I  should  go 
to  heaven  :  I  had  not  the  slightest  dread  of  death.  I  was  in  the  water  long 
enough  to  experience  the  delightfulness  of  drowning.  As  I  made  to 
struggle,  the  sensation  was  so  restful  that  the  gurgling  of  the  water  in 
my  ears  disturbed  it.  My  experience  was  the  direct  opposite  to  that  of 
Clarence  in  his  dream  :  *0  God,  methought,  what  pain  it  is  to  drown!* 
iftfthought,  how  nice  it  is  to  drown !  However,  the  miller  came  to  the 
rescue.  Whether  it  was  his  usage  to  come  out  at  such  times  to  prevent 
accidents  like  this,  or  whether  he  was  drawn  to  the  spot  by  my  siBter^s 
screams,  I  cannot  tell.  I  was  draum  out  of  the  water.  This  scene  also 
stamped  itself  upon  my  memory  by  the  contrast  between  two  figuree  whidi 
greeted  me  on  the  bank  :  that  of  the  stalwart  miller,  covered  with  floor, 
and  that  of  a  grinning,  white- toothed,  bright-eyed  little  sweep,  whose  gibes 
cut  me  to  the  quick.  But  I  was  far  more  aggrieved  by  my  reception  at 
home.  Sewing-meetings  were  in  vogue  at  least  sixty-four  years  ago ;  and 
such  a  gathering  took  place  at  our  house  that  very  day.  I  was  expecting 
to  be  lionized,  having  been  taught  a  pretty  little  poem  from  the  YoiUKs 
Instructor,  to  recite  for  the  entertainment  of  the  ladies.  Instead  of  thiB, 
I  was  hurried  off  to  bed  1  This  seemed  to  me  to  be  punishing  misfortane 
luurd'bearted  and  unjust  prooMding. 


'^ 
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The  creed  of  my  childhood  was  very  simple^  and,  on  the  whole,  moat 
aheorfuL     Its  foundation-fact  was  the  loving,  holy  Fatherhood  of  ^  God 
|Jla  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth ' ;  and  the  second  was 
IBb  wnio  U :  *  Jesus  Christy  His  only  Son,  our  Lord.'     What  in  modem 
4lrinity  is  caUed  Sotericlogy  and  EtchtUology  held  a  proper  and  therefore  a 
jmrninent  place.     Our  absolute  and  urgent  need  of  an  Almighty  and 
:  ADworthy  Saviour,  by  reason  of  our  inborn  tendencies  to  evil  and  inability 
to  subdue  those  tendencies  without  the  help  of  God,  was  powerfully  set 
forth.     '  The  sinfulness  of  sin '  was  in  no  wise  cloaked ;  but  its  '  exceed- 
ing sinfulness '  was  shown  to  lie  in  disobedience  to  our  loving  Father — 
Ck)d.    Christ  was  ^  set  forth '  as  '  a  Propitiation  through  faith  in  His  blood,' 
And  the  all-sufficiency  and  all  availableness  of  His  atonement  were  con- 
stantly insisted  on,  as  making  us  sure  of  '  grace  through  all  the  way,  and 
^ory  at  the  end.'    It  is  because  they  have  fast  hold  of  these  truths  that 
'onr  people  die  well ; '  and,  for  the  same  reason,  our  little  children  die  well 
Aoo.    The  Gospel  doctrines  of  Sin  and  AUmetMTU  are  in  exact  accordance 
tith  the  moral  conaeiounieu  of  childhood.    It  was  my  firm  hold  of  Christ, 
9t  rather  my  feeling  of  His  firm  hold  of  me,  which  made  Hungate  Beck 
t  to  me  a  parted  Jordan,  a  '  silver  streak '  between  '  the  Preacher's '  little  one 
ind  the  Promised  Land. 

One  day  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Tweddle  and  I  went  together  to  condole  with 
fonie  friends  who  had  lost  a  winsome  little  boy,  whose  disposition  had  been 
anoh  Uiat  he  might  seem  to  have  escaped  the  original  taint.  We  asked  his 
mother  to  tell  us  ^  the  process  of '  the  dear  lad's  end.  She  said  :  *  When 
we  told  him  he  was  dying  he  asked  me  to  sing  his  favourite  hymn : 

"  0  for  a  thousand  tongues  to  sing 
Hy  great  Redeemer's  praise  I "  etc. 

It  was  hard  work,  but  I  could  not  refuse.     When  I  had  sung  the  fourth 


**  He  breaks  the  power  of  cancelled  Hn ; 
He  sets  the  prisoner  free ; 
His  blood  can  make  the  foulest  dean, 
His  blood  availed  for  me ; " 

he  said:  '*Sing  that  again,  mother."    I  sang  the  verse  again.    ''Sing 

that  again,  mother,"  he  cried,  when  I  had  sung  it  twice.    I  sang  it  for 

tbe  third  time;  and  when  I  turned  to  look  at  him  he  was  gone.'     On 

the  '  powerful  pinions '  of  that  verse  the  sweet  soul  of  little  Willy  Watson 

raae  to  heaven.    '  How  strange ! '  said  Mr.  Tweddle.    '  I  was  preaching  the 

Bimday-school  Anniversary  Sermons  at '  (one  of  our  principal  London 

chapels), '  and  the  hymns  to  be  sting  were  printed  on  a  programme,  one  of 

bhem  being :  '*  0  for  a  thousand  tongues ! "  etc.     I  noticed  that  the  fourth 

mae :  **  He  breaks  the  power,"  etc,  was  left  out,  and  asked  the  superin* 

tmdents  of  the  school  why  that  was  done.    They  answered :   ''  0,  we 

iioiight  that  verse  quite  unsuitable  for  children  I " '  What  a  mistake !  Dear 

ittle  Willy  Watson  knew  better.    Yet  we  agreed  that  these  two  super- 

nteDdeotaf  were  amongst  the  &awt  mea  that  even  'M.^odAsm  \»a  «^^ 
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known.    It  is  to  be  feared  that  they  were  not  alone  in  this  mifloonoeption 
of  the  conscionfiness  of  childhood. 

One  of  the  shrewdest  and  most  sympathetic  writers  on  education.  Mm 
Sewell,  says :  *  Do  not  let  the  atonement  for  sin  through  the  sacrifice  cf 
our  adorable  Saviour  be  presented  early  to  a  child — ^he  is  not  at  first  abb 
to  conceive  of  the  malignity  of  sin.'  My  personal^  parental,  and  pastonl 
experience  is  against  this  view.  And  the  doctrine  of  Atonement^  in  its 
strong  sense  of  voltmiary  aubitittUionf  is  of  mnch  easier  apprehension  to 
the  unsophisticated  moral  sense  of  childhood  than  to  the  spoilt  susceptibili- 
ties of  misreasoning  maturity.  This  was  clearly  seen  and  sweetly  wang 
by  an  equally  shrewd  and  sympathetic  thinker  on  education,  Ann  Taylor 
(Mrs.  GUbert),  in  the  exquisite  hymn  (156  in  our  Sunday-School  Hymn- 

book)  which  has  this  Anselmic  ending : 

*  He  knew  how  wicked  men  had  heen, 
He  knew  that  God  mint  punish  sin ; 
So,  out  of  pity,  Jesus  said 
He'd  bear  the  punishment  instead* 

Yet  of  direct,  formal,  stated  religious  instruction  I  had,  at  this  earlj 
age,  next  to  nothing;  and  the  little  I  had  was  purely  tentative.  I 
do  not  remember  the  time  when  I  could  not  read  with  comfort.  Whn 
four  years  of  age  I  was  encouraged  to  read  a  book  which  dealt  with  thB 
first  principles  of  the  Christian  faith.  I  cannot  recall  its  title,  thou^  II 
must  have  been  a  work  of  some  preitige,  as  the  first  paragraph  had  i 
comic  and  yet  gruesome  association,  having  been  recited,  or  rather  mouAd 
out  in  the  dolefulest  monotone,  by  one  of  the  biggest  scholars  at  tbe 
Sunday-school  anniversary.  But  the  only  section  in  it  suitable  for  chil- 
dren was  one  which  tried  to  make  natural  history  subservient  to  natunl 
theology.  Its  motto  should  have  been :  *  Ask  now  of  the  beasts,  and 
they  will  tell  thee.'  It  diBtributed  amongst  the  brute  creation  the  virtoei 
and  vices  of  mankind ;  electing  some  animal  as  the  representative  asd 
type  of  each.  Had  this  chapter  been  illustrated  by  woodcuts,  it  would 
have  been  interesting  and  impressive.  But  the  rest  of  the  book  was  a 
succession  of  flat  homilies  about  truths  with  which  I  had  already  been 
made  acquainted  in  a  much  more  attractive  and  influential  way.  It 
was  mere  doctrine  desiccated ;  deprived  of  all  its  succulence  and  sweet- 
ness. Wisely  and  happily,  my  repugnance  to  this  dry  diet  was  respected. 
Isaiah  painting  the  pastoral  landscape  of  the  Gospel  times,  says :  *  Then 
shall  the  lambs  feed  after  their  manner,' — on  the  tenderest  and  moel 
nutritive  herbage, — '  pleased,  to  the  last,  to  crop  the  flowery  food.'  As- 
suredly my  mind  was  fed  on  flowery  food. 

But  what  I  read,  at  this  age,  was  of  little  consequence  as  compared 
with  what  I  heard  read.  We  had  always  some  fresh  and  interesting  book  im 
etUf  which  on  winter  evenings  was  read  aloud  by  my  mother  or  my  aUer 
sister,  whilst  the  others  worked.  The  first  book  that  powerfully  affeetel 
me  waa  Mrs.  Sherwood's  LiUh  Emma  and  her  Nvree.  This  was  a  aortof 
feminine  counterpart  to  an  earlier  tale  ol  \i<es^\  Vc^  H«wr^  oaaidL  Mt 
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V  which  had  won  very  great  popularity ;  being  a  pleasing  and 

trthetic  aoooont  of  a  little  English  boy,  bom  in  India,  who  had  been  the 

mmam  of  converting  his  Hindoo  man-nuree.    This  I  read  afterwardfl,  bnt 

twis  not  nearly  ao  tenderly  touched  by  it  as  by  the  later  story.    It  is 

JapniwiMe  to  estimate  the  service  rendered  by  Mrs.  Sherwood  to  the  chil- 

of  her  own  generation  and  the  next,  through  her  alluring,  healthy 

Several  of  her  books  my  own  children  found  as  charming  and  as 

vefnl  as  had  both  their  parents  before  them. 

It  is  marvelloas  to  me  that  so  deservedly  popular  a  writer  should  so  soon 
kve  dropped  into  oblivion;  whilst  her  far  inferior  contemporary,  Mrs. 
IWmmer,  should  still   hold  her  ground  in  popular  cyclopeedias  and  in 
iMiding  reviews,    to    which    Mrs.    Sherwood    is    altogether    unknown. 
Mr.  Salmon,  in  his  genial  article  in  the  NineteerUh  Cmiury  for  October,  i/ 
1887,  on :  LUeratwre  for  th&  LiUU  OneSp  which  is  evidently  meant  to  be 
turly  exhaustive,  does  not  even  mention  Mrs.  Sherwood.    But  the  reason 
I  of  this  is  apparent  from  his  treatment  of  Mrs.  Sherwood's  true  successors 
'  and  distinct  surpassers  in  the  present  generation :  Hesba  Stretton  and 
IBbs  Oharlesworth.  There  was  nothing  in  my  young  days  to  match  Jesnca'a 
KrH  Frajfer^  by  the  former,  and  MinUUring  Children,  by  the  latter. 
3oth  authors  have  written  many  capital  stories  for  young  people,  but  only 
one  of  Hesba  Stretton's  has  honoorable  mention  by  Mr.  Salmon,  even 
PSgrim  Street  being  left  out  in  the  cold ;  and  Miss  Oharlesworth  is  doomed 
to  accompany  Mrs.  Sherwood  to  the  land  of  forgetfulness.    The  cause  of 
this   depreciation  is  frankly  confessed  in  the  following  dictum:  'Such 
stories,  however  praiseworthy  their  aim,  can  be  of  litUe  moral  help  to 
small  children,  and  may  easily  do  harm.    Mrs.  Walton,  Miss  Havergal, 
A.  L.  O.  K,  and  Miss  Hesba  Stretton  all  adopt  a  peculiarly  religious 
standpoint ;  .  .  .  and  their  works  seem  to  me  unfitted  for  children.'    *  A  i 
pecoliarly  reUgioue  standpoint ' !     '  Ah,  there's  the  rub  I '    A  thoroughly 
Christian  tale-writer  most  be  prepared  to  go  with  '  Ohrist  without  the 
camp,  bearing  His  reproach.'    *  Unfitted  for  children;'  'can  be  of  little 
moral  help  to  small  children,  and  may  easily  do  harm '  1   What  believer  in 
the  Bible  can  fail  to  see  in  this  the  arch-heresy  of  the  day — the  attempt 
to  uproot  morality  from  its  native  soil :  '  the  garden  of  God '  ?    That 
religion  is  the  only  firm  basis  of  morality,  has  been  perceived  by  all  true 
moral  thinkers  and  teachers  from  Solomon  and  Socrates  to  Guizot  and 
Wordsworth.    The  truths  of  the  Gospel  are  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
facts  of    human  nature,  and  with  the  consciousness  of  childhood.    To 
teach  children  morality  apart  from  religion,  and  to  rear  a  fair  struc- 
ture of  morals  on  some  lower,  weaker  basis,  with  the  idea  of  lifting  it 
bodily  up  to  its  true  foundation  at  some  indefinitely  later  period,  is  a 
perilous  piece  of  ethical  and  educational  engineering.      Religion  and 
morals  should  be  taught  conjointly  from  the  very  first;  they  are  'twin 
sieten^  who  never  oan  be  Bundered  without  tears.'    tiy  emu  «r(«rvsii^^ — 
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personal,  parental,  pastoral — ib  directly  contrary  to  this  obviously  a  prkfl 
and  prejudiced  judgment  of  Mr.  Salmon. 

A  still  smaller  book  by  the  same  author,  The  ZdUle  Woodman  and  hu  Ikf 
CcBMar,  exerted  at  this  time  a  salutary  influence  upon  my  mind.  It  is  ar 
thoroughlyhealthy  story,  which  Mrs.  Se  well  found  it  worth  her  while  to  veni^ 
under  the  title :  The  LUde  Forester  and  his  Friend.  In  later  childhood,  I 
read  two  other  little  works  by  Mrs.  Sherwood :  The  Infant  Pilgrim^  and  fif 
FairohUd  Family,  The  former  is  a  sagacious  adaptation  of  The  Filgrkshf- 
Progress  to  the  experiences  of  Christian  childhood.  Its  great  utility  con-^ 
sists  in  its  explanation  of  spiritual  phenomena  with  which  every  thought- 
ful, earnest  child,  of  either  sex,  will  surely  have  to  deaL  For  example,  the 
little  impish  personage — at  once  inmate  and  an  intruder — called  *  Inbrei 
Sin^'  who  is  unweariedly  besetting,  baffling,  and  bewildering  the  yoong 
disciple  by  suggesting  mean  motives,  and  beguiling  into  specious  and 
delusive  bypaths,  is  as  true  to  the  consciousness  of  a  Christian  child  as  to 
that  of  a  saint,  or  sage,  or  s&vage ;  that  of  Byron,  Wesley,  Seneca,  or  Ovid; 
that  of  Maori  chief  or  Brahman  disputant. 

The  value  of  The  FairchUd  Family  consists  in  its  deep  acquaintance  and 
its  hearty  sympathy  with  child-nature  and  child-life ;  in  its  unforetd 
humour,  and  its  wholesome  tenderness.  Everything  is  looked  at  from  a  chiles 
point  of  view.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  religious  element  ■ 
injudiciously  obtruded,  even  to  the  extent  of  frequent  forms  of  prayer. 
This,  I  remember,  repelled  me.  Another  book,  by  the  same  writer, 
mU  Two  Knights^  is  well-calculated  to  stimulate,  refine  and  elevate  the  ima- 
gination and  the  moral  sense ;  but  its  effect  is  marred  by  an  exaggerated 
royalism.  Mrs.  Sherwood's  stories  have  considerable  artistic  merit ;  they 
possess  no  small  descriptive  charm,  and  power  of  character-drawing  and 
character-grouping,  and  have  a  well-defined  and  well-developed  plot. 

Another  piece  of  Liliputian  literature  which  lingers  in  my  memory  from 
that  day  to  this  is  Miss  Edgworth's  Simple  Suscm,  the  tale  whidi  io 
powerfully  affected  Walter  Scott  in  his  earliest  boyhood. 

A  third  female  writer  who  had  a  large  share  in  moulding  my  mind 
during  this  plastic  period  was  Hannah  More,  through  her  Saand 
Dramas^  and  her  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain,  both  of  which  were 
read  to  me  by  my  mother  and  my  sister.  The  play,  Moses  in  the  Bul- 
rushes, made  all  the  deeper  impression  on  my  imagination  and  my  memory 
because  it  was  performed  by  a  select  troupe  of  the  elder  Sunday-scholars. 
I  remember  well  some  brisk  discussions  in  our  little  sitting-room  as  to  the 
propriety  or  the  expedience  of  such  a  mode  of  teaching  Scripture  history. 
From  that  day  to  this  I  have  never  known  another  exhibition  of  this  kind 
in  a  Wesleyan-Methodist  Sunday-schooL 

Such  was  the  hold  which  the  Wiltshire  shepherd  took  on  my  inf^ntil^ 

imagination,  as  my  first  type  of  the  cheerful  and  elevated  piety  of  tlia 

poor,  that,  on  my  visits  to  Salisbury  Plain,  not  even  the  impressive  mysleiy 

of  Stonebenge  could  obscure  the  &gai«  c]ll  \:b&  Va.^^  l&A\!bssSai^  ^or  a 
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btbodiBt  he  was),  as  represented  by  the  rude  woodcut  on  the  title-page  of 

Im  literary  Chnrchwoman's  edifying  tract. 

Aa  to  the  question  of  the  utility  of  judieiously  eeleded  works  of  the    y 

[mginationy  in  prose  or  verse,  as  aids  to  the  religious  and  moral  training 

if  the  yoang,  my  own  experience  is  decidedly  in  its  favour.     And  it  must 

b  remembered  that  the  opposite  judgment  is  the  *  novel '  one ;  which  is, 

knfore,  on  its  defence.    Strict  and  lofty  as  were  Wesley's  views  of  early 

twilling,  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  educative  usefulness  of  a  healthy 

We.    I  must  confess,  however,  that  the  story  which  he,  with  the  author's 

fEitefnl  consent,  edited  and  published,  Henry,  Earl  of  MoreLamd,  is,  for 

temperaments,  perilously  stark  and  detailed  in  its  description  of  evil 

Yet  the  saintly  Fletcher  wrote  a  letter  of  warm  thanks  to  Sir 

Banry  Brooke,  the  author  of  the  original  work, — The  Fool  of  QucUity, — 

far  the  edification  which  he  had  derived  from  its  perusal. 

Wesley  gives  it  as  his  judgment  that  this  tale  is  '  well  calculated  to 

inmote  the  religion  of  the  heart.'     One  of  Wesley's  itinerants,  John 

Kaston,  was  greatly  shocked  that  Wesley,  when  '  bordering  on  fourscore 

jnxsof  age,'  should  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  edit  a  two-volume  novel, 

ttd  earnestly    remonstrated    with    him.      The    following  conversation 

«Mi8d: 

•Wedej:  "Did  you  read  nndew,  John  V* 
*Eafltoii:  •«Ye«,  Sir." 

•  W. :  «*  Did  you  laitgh,  John  7  " 
•R:  "No,  Sir." 

•  W. :  "  Did  you  read  Damon  and  Pythias,  John  ?  " 
*E. :  «•  Ye«,  Sir." 

•  W. :  ••  Did  you  cry,  John  T " 
•B.:  "No,  Sir." 

'Wesley,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  and  clasping  his  hands,  exclaimed :  "  0,  earth,  earth, 
CHth  I "  *  (Tyerman's  Waley,  iii.,  342.) 

Fletcher's  letter  to  Brooke  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  he  ever  wrote. 
He  piquantly  says :  ^  I  have  not  yet  learned  the  blessed  precept  of  our 
Lord  in  regard  to  writing  and  receiving  letters.  I  still  find  it  more  blessed 
to  receive  than  to  yive.^  He  <  consults '  the  tale- writer,  as  a  '  spiritual 
casuist '  (Tyerman's  Weeiey's  Designated  Successor,  pp.  506-7). 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  in  a  published  sermon,  recommends  expressly,  and  by 
name,  several  writers  of  fiction ;  and  that,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  a  much  . 
too  unguarded  manner. 

My  first  Sunday  book  was  old  Samuel  Wesley's  History  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  in  verse, with  store  of  quaint,  antique  'cutp.'  This  was  partly 
read  and  partly  heard ;  the  illustrations  being  themselves  illustrated  by 
Dopious  explanation  and  expat iation.     I  have  never  seen  another  copy. 

No  moral  lesson  was  more  deeply  impressed  upon  my  conscience  than 
the  heinousnees  and  the  certain  punishment  of  disobedience  to  parents. 
Que  of  my  very  earliest  books  was  a  Hieroglyphic  Bible,  consisting  of  texts 
in  which  the  BubBtantives  were  pictured.    Some  of  thiem  "wet^  ^Tni\<b\iVN.^ 
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chosen  solely  on  account  of  the  readineas  nith  which  they  lent  them*; 
selves  to  this  process.  My  embryo-exegesis  was  sadly  at  fault  in  ili 
straggles  to  extract  the  moral  meaning  of  Amos  iii.  12 :  *Ab  the  shep- 
herd taketh  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lion  two  legs, or  a  juece  of  an  ear; 
shall  the  children  of  Israel  be  taken  out  that  dwell  in  Samaria  in  the 
of  a  bed|  and  in  Damascus  in  a  couch.'  But  another  of  these 
passages  found  its  way  straight  to  my  heart :  '  The  eye  that  mi 
at  his  father,  and  despiseth  to  obey  his  mother,  the  ravens  of  the 
shall  pick  it  out,  and  the  young  eagles  shall  eat  it'  (Proverbs  xxx.  1 
Whenever  I  felt  tempted  to  nnduteousness  that  hieroglyphic  eye 
fix  upon  me  a  monitory  and  minatory  stare.  I  cannot  but  agree  with 
eminent  ministers  of  different  denominations  who  regard  as  one  of 
(thank  God !  very  few)  inauspicious  changes  during  the  last  half-ceni 
i/the  decreased  deference  paid  by  young  people  to  their  parents.  It 
indeed,  almost  seem,  in  some  otherwise  reputable  families,  as  iJF  a  new  w- 
sion  had  been  issued  of  '  the  fiirst  commandment  with  promise : '  as  if  i 
now  read  :  *  Exact  honour  of  thy  father  and  thy  mother;  that  tkekr  dajfS 
may  be  short  in  the  land.'  Now  that  I  have  long  since  grown  into  tkl 
dignity  of  Grandfather  Gregory,  I  find  strong  comfort  in  the  fact  thati 
amongst  so  many  causes  of  regret  and  even  of  remorse,  I  cannot  repttiadb 
myself  with  one  disrespectful  word,  look,  or  tone  towards  either  of  Wf 
parents,  from  the  time  when  I  knew  '  to  refuse  the  evil,  and  choose  tiia 
good,*  or  *  to  cry.  My  father,  and  My  mother.' 


THE   BATTLE   OF  LIFK 
BY  ELLEN  THORNEYCROFT  FOWLER. 

8ay  not  the  ceaseless  struggle  nought  avails, 
Though  oftentiines  it  seems  beyond  thy  might. 
Mght  ever  on  the  side  of  truth  and  right, 

And  heed  not  whom  the  world  as  victor  hails  I 

We  know  not  here  who  conquers  nor  who  fails ; 
But  angels  gazing  from  their  peaceful  height 
See  clearly  those  who  well  have  fought  the  fight, 

And  name  him  *  Prince '  who  wrestles  and  prevails. 

And  one,  perchance,  whom  men  called  strong  and  brave 
Shall  find  his  wreath  of  earthly  laurels  fade 
When  Heaven's  glory  ends  the  storm  and  strife ; 

Whilst  one  who  slept  within  a  nameless  grave 
Shall  stand  before  the  angels  undismayed. 
And  wear  upon  his  brow  the  crown  of  life. 
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rk  done  on  the  Meteorologi- 
wwbUuj  on  Ben  NeviB  la  of 
best  Tmlne,  although  from  ita 
it  rarely  has  a  popular  aide, 
several  years  past,  however, 
id  caiefnl  ohe^rvations  have 
idetharoy  upon  one  of  those  re- 
ile  phenomena  that  in  almost 
9  Imt  oor  own  would  have 
garded  as  objects  of  awe  and 
ither  than  subjects  for  sden- 
[Qiry  and  reaeiurch.  The  man- 
nrhieh  this  phenomenon  was 
d  may  be  seen  in  the  name 
darly  bears  :  <  Saint  Elmo's 
At  certain  periods  all  objects 
g  any  height  above  the  gene- 
1  of  the  roof  of  the  obser- 
are  seen  to  have  emerging 
tiem  jets  of  light  or  flame, 
B  is  true  of  elevated  portions 
observatory  necessitated  by 
laratuSy  and  even  the  point 
lightning  conductors.  In  a 
le  display  of  the  phenomenon 
)s  of  the  objects  are  quite 
They  glow  and  hiss  in  bril- 
mgnes  of  white  flame  and 
lame,  six  or  more  inches 
;th.  Even  if  the  observer 
on  the  roof  of  the  obser^a- 
I  hair,  hat,  what  may  be  held 
land,  etc.,  glow  with  similar 
uid  if  he  raise  a  stick  or  rod 
is  head  this  is,  in  like  man- 
owned  with  a  losg  flame, 
bhis  wholly  without  his  own 
isness ;  for,  although  no  real 
nience  is  endured,  a  sense  of 
^    pervades    the   head    and 

hissing  is  a  very  distinct 
of  the  phenomenon,  being 
heard,  but  most  distinctly 
20  display  is  most  brilliant, 
out  of  a  special  fifteen  cases 
dy  the  hissmg  was  very  highly 
anieiDgulArfy  distincb. 


As  a  display  St.  Elmo's  fire,  seen 
under  fair  conditions,  is  an  object 
of  great  beauty,  and  would  be  capa- 
ble of  exciting,  in  some  minds,  a 
sense  of  indescribable  awe  and  won- 
der, especially  as  it  is  always  ac^ 
companied  by  stormy  weathex*,  wind 
squaUs,  heavy  snow  drift,  and  pecu- 
liar showers  of  miogled  snow  and 
hail.  Besides  which,  the  cases  ob- 
served aU  occurred  during  the  night ; 
but  a  photograph  of  the  ghostly 
flames  has  been  taken,  showing  their 
intensity  and  relative  lengUi,  al- 
though the  object  from  which  they 
app^red  to  emerge  is  very  dimly 
depicted.  No  doubt  it  appears  dur- 
ing the  day,  but  it  is  diffiicult  to  be 
seen  during  the  presence  of  sun- 
light. 

So.  far  as  observation  has  gone,  it 
has  also  confined  itself  to  the  win- 
ter; but  the  shortness  of  absolute 
darkness  during  tbe  summer  sol- 
stice may  be  the  explanation  of  this 
to  some  extent;  but  the  class  of 
weather  in  which  tins  curious  phe- 
nomenon presents  itself  is  rarely 
found  during  summer. 

Of  course  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  perhaps  one  might  be  safe 
in  saying  in  the  seventeenth,  a  hasty 
and  dangerous  inference  would  have 
been  made  from  such  facts  as  these ; 
but  it  is  tbe  purpoee  of  the  existence 
of  the  observatory  of  Ben  Nevis  to 
either  explain  the  meteorological 
phenomena  presented,  or,  at  least,  to 
correlate  them  with  other  physical 
conditions,  so  as  to  ehow  that,  whe- 
ther they  be  explained  or  not,  they 
are  a  part  of  a  chain  of  meteorolo- 
gical events  proved  to  be  transpir- 
ing. 

To  this  end  very  careful  observa> 
tions,  preceding  and  following  all 
these  recurrences  of  St.  Elmo's  fire» 
were  made  coneeonnng  ^«  ^Xms^ 
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spheric  pressure,  the  temperature^ 
and  the  raiDfall ;  and  these  have 
been  tabulated  and  brought  together 
for  each  hour  from  thirty  hours  be- 
fore to  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
appearhuce  of  the  phenomena  in 
each  case.  By  putting  the  results 
together  for  fifteen  observed  cases 
the  general  averages  show  what  the 
meteorologist  calls  very  decided 
curves ;  that  is  to  say,  they  all  show 
similar  conditions,  out  of  which,  or 
in  association  with  which,  they  arose 
and  declined;  proving  the  pheno- 
moDa,  in  fact,  to  be  one  link  in  a 
chain  of  ordinary  meteorological 
phenomena. 

As  regards  pressure  of  atmosphere, 
they  all  show  that  thirty  hours  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  the  flames 
the  barometer  stood  at  24*993  inches 
high,  and  steadily  fell  until  the 
sixth  hour  before  the  appearance 
presented  itself,  when  it  stood  at 
24*771  inches,  and  from  that  time 
rose  until  the  twenty-fourth  hour 
after  the  beautiful  flame  display 
had  shown  itself,  when  it  rose  to 
24'979  inches,  nearly  the  position 
it  was  at  flfty-four  hours  before. 
But  at  the  moment  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  flames  a  slight  '  dip '  is 
seen  in  the  otherwise  ascending 
curve  of  the  mercury. 

Thus  St.  £lmo's  fire  always  ap- 
pears six  hours  after  the  centre  of 
a  well-defined  depression  has  been 
reached  in  the  surrounding  atmo- 
spheric pressure. 

In  the  same  way  the  temperaiure 
averages^  similarly  studied,  show  a 
broad  maximum  from  twenty-four 
to  sixteen  hours  before,  and  a  mini- 
mum sixteen  hours  after  the  flame 
phenomenon  is  seen.  The  range  of 
temperature  is  three  degrees  seven- 
tenths,  the  temperature  falling  to 
this  extent  during  the  hours  indi- 
cated. But  in  individual  cases, 
taken  apart  from  the  average,  this 
limit  of  depression  in  temperature 
may  be  grentiy  exceeded;  in  oiie 


case  it  reached  thirteen  degre 
four-tenths. 

In  regard  to  wind  direeti 
averages  show  that  they  all  I 
to  the  western  half  of  the  coi 
Until  the  tenth  hour  befoi 
St.  Elmo's  fire  is  seen  the 
blows  from  a  direction  south  of 
and  after  its  appearance  from 
of  west ;  and  from  the  twenty- 
hour  before  the  flames  show 
selves,  when  the  direction  is 
west,  the  wind  steadily  veen 
the  fourth  hour  before,  whei 
west-north-west,  which  it  ooi 
to  be  until  the  phenomenon  a] 
and  then  veers  again  until  Um 
hour  following,  when  it  is  no 
west. 

The  averages  of  the  raif^t 

equally  indicative;  thej  she 

distinct  maxima :  the  first  i 

sented  between  ten  and  six 

before  the  appearance  of  St. '. 

fire,  and  the  other  simultan 

with  the  flames.    The  latter 

mum  is  wholly  due  to  the 

showers  of  snow  and  snow-ha 

are  conoomitents  of    the  di 

This  enow-hail  is  quite  unlil 

flaky  snow-crystals  usually  sec 

hail-stones  are  conical,  with  sp 

bases,  and  are  hard  and  dry. 

It  will  be  seen  that  close 

vation  has  notified  in  com 

with  these  beautiful  and  son 

mysterious  displays  of  flame  i 

ing  on  men  and  things,  on  the 

summit  of  Ben  Nevis,  durin| 

and  storm,  that  (1)  The  fire 

on  an  average  six  iiours  aft 

lowest  reading  of  the  barome 

been  recorded  in  a  depressio 

occurs  in    a    general   low-p 

area ;  (2)  It  is  preceded,  accom] 

and  followed  by  a  falling  to 

ture ;  (3)  It  is  preceded  and 

panied  by  veering  wind;   s 

It  is  attended  by  heavy  fal 

peculiar  snow  and  haiL    It  i 

be  difficult,  in  the  near  fat 
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Chaftbb  X. — Keeping  Up. 


irst  out-door  case  as  Sister 
d  from  any  other  that  I  ever 
took.      The  engagement  was 

for  three  months,  and  the 
ig  dress  had  to  be  laid  aside, 
;  might  appear  to  servants  and 
ers  as  a  companion^  not  as  a 
Lady  Clements,  relict  of 
>General  Sir  Harry  Clements, 

who  made  the  application, 
b  her  country  house,  but  the 
companion  was  to  come  up  to 
m  with  her  for  the  season. 
id  not  say  whether  the  patient, 
re  were  sure  was  her  daughter, 
ipated  in  its  gaieties;  it  ap- 
I  unlikely  if  she  was  so  much 
'  health  as  such  an  application 
saggeBt,  It  must  be  to  re- 
ler  ladyship  of  her  cares  that 
identiiJ  and  experienced  per- 
was  required.  Had  Lady 
nts  not  been  a  patroness  of  the 
al,  keeping  up  annually  the 
eneral's  liberal  subscription  to 
8  hardly  likely  that  a  proposal 
inst  our  rules  with  respect  to 
oognito  character  of  the  nurse 

have  been  entertained.  In 
nil  swing  of  duties  that  ap- 
1  to  me  more  earnest,  I  was 

all  pleased  at  being  chosen 
lis  case,  especially  as  Lady 
mts  had  said  so  little  about  it. 
objections,  however,  were  over- 
;  and  I  was  reminded  that  as  I 
tr  many  months  been  working 

pressure,  this  appointment 
jfumish  both  rest  and  change. 
mg  interruption  to  what  I  re- 
I  as  my  own  proper  work  was 
ling  against  which  I  chafed. 
olish  was  I,  and  ignorant ; '  for 
»ould  I  tell  what  the  Master 
r  me  to  do  ?  To  the  heart  that 
yn  opportunity  it  surely  comes; 
6  never  need  more  to  be  put 
e  on  one  side  than  when  we 


begin  to  fidget  and  worry  about  the 
amount  that  we  can  do.  How  easily 
we  get  out  of  the  spirit  of  the 
lines: 

*  And  careful  less  to  serve  Thee  much. 
Than  to  please  Thee  perfectly '  I 

Thoughts  like  these  filled  my  mind 
as  I  travelled  down  the  Great  Eastern 
line,  and  refreshed  my  vigil-wearied 
eyes  with  the  ever- changing  land- 
scape, the  soothing  verdure  of  the 
level  pastures,  amid  which  rose  the 
halls  and  colleges  of  Cambridge. 
Then  Ely  Cathedral  burst  on  the 
view,  to  leave  still  the  trace  upon 
the  brain  that  a  vision  of  beauty 
leaves.  Soon  Nature  grew  more 
picturesque  in  Suffolk.  Now 
glimpses  of  the  sea  rejoiced  one, 
soon  to  be  lost ;  while  vale  and  hill- 
side, field  and  grove,  the  stately 
homes  of  England,  and  its  cottages 
and  farmsteads  succeeded  one 
another.  At  last  the  shadows 
deepened  over  the  thickly-wooded 
slope  amid  whose  bowers  rose  the 
gleaming  white  towers  of  Dean's 
Court. 

On  presenting  myself,  I  was 
shown  immediately  to  my  rooms. 
Every  attention  was  paid  me ;  but 
though  these  rooms  communicated 
with  my  young  lady's  sleeping 
apartment,  I  did  not  see  anything 
of  her  or  of  her  mother  till  next 
morning.  It  was  nearly  noon  when 
her  ladyship  looked  in  upon  me. 

•  Good-morning,  Sister  Josephine,' 
she  said,  in  a  frank,  fresh  tone.  *  I 
hope  you  have  slept  well,  and  feel 
able  to  enjoy  a  walk  in  the  grounds 
this  morning.' 

Presently  she  remarked :  '  I  called 
you  Sister  Josephine,  but  here  you 
will  be  Miss  Aiditon ;  and  you  must 
forbear  allusions  to  nursing;  only 
Mias  ClementB*  ma\d\A\xitVi<b«»cx^t^ 
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and  she  can  be  trusted.  You  see 
it  is  a  great  misfortone  to  Miss 
Clements  to  be  delicate  at  an  age 
when  girls  generally  are  at  their 
best;  and  the  less  that  is  known 
about  it  the  better.  Miss  Clements 
has  been  humoured  yery  much  as  a 
child,  and  kept  in  retirement ;  but 
it  is  important  now  for  her  to  be 
introduced,  and  to  take  her  place  in 
society.  She  is  compliant  enough 
with  my  wishes,  but  shrinks  from 
making  the  necessary  effort.  You 
will  find  that  though  she  is  patient, 
she  has  not  a  great  deal  of  spirit ; 
she  likes  always  to  be  quiet.  I 
want  you  to  encourage  her  to  think 
lightly  of  her  weakness,  as  a  thing 
she  may  grow  out  of,  and,  indeed,  is 
growing  out  of ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  anticipate  her  in  every  way, 
bringing  all  your  professional  skill 
to  bear  on  preparing  her  before- 
hand for  the  occasional  fatigues  she 
must  encounter.  You  will  know 
how  to  treat  her  when  she  is  ex- 
hausted or  suffering.' 

'  From  what  does  Miss  Clements 
principally  suffer? '  I  enquired. 

'  From  a  weak  heart  and  asthma. 
She  is  a  beautiful  exotic,  over  whom 
I  have  alwa3rs  watched  with  the 
tenderest  care ;  but  I  ignore  to  our 
friends  the  worst  features  of  her 
case,  lest  they  should  never  be  for- 
gotten, I  wish  I  could  impress  the 
child  herself  with  the  expediency 
of  caution,  but  you  will  second  my 
wishes,  Miss  Ashton.  Advise  her 
to  reserve  herself ;  to  give  way  to 
her  feelings  when  with  you,  but  to 
throw  off  the  invalid  and  keep  up 
when  she  is  in  company.  It  is  not 
wise  of  her  to  admit  to  others  that 
she  suffers.  This  season  she  is  to 
be  presented.  I  must  confess  that 
I  dread  that.  It  is  a  strain  upon 
the  strong ;  but  we  will  take  great 
care  of  her  when  it  is  over.  And  now 
I  will  take  you  to  see  her.' 

Lady  Clements  looked  a  paragon 
of  aJe^grance  and  mature  beauty  as 


she  stood  talking  in  her  n 
dress  of  yellow  embroidered 
silks,  which  fell  around  her 
full  folds.  Her  manners  w< 
gaging,  with  just  the  nei 
touch  of  condescension ; 
thought  she  must  be  worldly-] 
and  ambitious  to  urge  a  daug 
delicate  into  the  gaieties  i 
season  when  she  showed  ai 
sion  to  them ;  still  more  to  iz 
the  ordeal  of  the  Drawing 
when  she,  poor  child,  longed 
to  be  quiet.  And  was  it  not 
falsehood,  that  must  impose 
strain  upon  the  sufferer  i 
weak  heart  and  asthma,  to  ii 
such  unnatural  reticence,  i 
seek  to  pass  her  off  in  soc 
gifted  with  fair  health  ?  ] 
not  but  come  to  an  immedia 
elusion  as  to  the  mother's  mo 

My  interest  now  then 
awakened  in  my  hapless  ch 
followed  her  ladyship  as  sheui 
the  door  which  communicate 
the  young  lady's  rooms.  At 
was  pleasantly  disappointed. 

I  found  Miss  Clements  si 
herself  with  a  King  Charles 
and  an  Angora  cat  and  ] 
She  might  be  nineteen  or 
years  of  age ;  but  her  beauty 
the  infantile  type.  Her  fa 
too  round  and  small  to  { 
much  intellectual  power ;  but  c 
docility  of  disposition  spoki 
every  feature,  and  the  dim] 
cheek  and  chin  added  a  w 
charm.  She  had  golden  haj 
her  colouring  was  changeful 
that  of  the  faint  rose-blue 
deepening  sometimes  all  too  i 
into  the  vivid  scarlet  of  th< 
nium.  She  did  not  look  HI 
who  suffered;  her  figure  a 
baby-like  cheek  were  too  well 
ed ;  but  when  I  became  used 
I  saw  that  her  temperame 
subject  to  all  those  fluct 
which  mark  the  changes  fi 
almost  deathly  f  aintness  to  c 
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t  rmdflVM 
t,  fxom  tiie  strange  fire 
I  in  her  veine  and  lifted 
time  out  of  the  prevail- 
';  but  she  paid  the  prioe 
itepein,  in  nights  that 
n  wept  to  think  of ;  and 
M  not  strange  that  she 
Brything  that  could  ez- 
itb  Her  strength  lay  in 
;    and    her  retirement^ 

the  green  veils  of  leaves 
led  the  sunshine,  and 
)  murmnrons  sounds  of 
I  all  there  was  to  love  in 
omOy  was  what  she  de- 

The  hopesy  enjojmentSy 
JOB  of  other  girls  were 

'hidden  one/  whom  an 
bher  had  resolved,  at  all 
ring  cut;  but  however 
upon  Blanche  Clements, 
Ter  un83rmpathetic  the 
ip'  policy  must  have 
her,  it  did  not  make  her 
nother.  It  was  evident 
ffection  between  them 
U  differences ;  and  that 
oepted  all  her  worldly 
iS  to  what  belonged  to 
with  the  sweet  docility 
lasoning  child.  It  did 
ig  for  a  stranger  to  per- 

tether's  request  she  went 
•  to  show  me  the  grounds, 
rely  morning,  and  we  sat 
ae  in  the  summer-house. 
}  uncommunicative;  but 
IS  so  low,  and  she  seemed 

her  words,  that  I  con- 
speaking  hurt  her,  or,  at 
itiguing  to  her.  So  be- 
laintanoe  with  this  lovely 
[  then,  a  child  even  when 
9  arm  grew  cold  around 
not  a  child  in  lack  of 

but  in  simplicity  and  in 
rldlinesB.  Hish  as  she 
ibove  me,  the  friendship 
g;rew  like  Jonah's  gourd ; 
as  only  in  the  still  re- 


treats of  her  life  that  the  solace 
that  the  said  friendship  was  to  her 
could  readi  her  with  anything  like 
familiar  contact.  Though  I  was 
often  near  her  when  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  her  own  cirole,  I  was 
careful  never  to  overstep  the  bounds 
which  superior  rank  imposes  on 
those  subordinated  to  it.  She^  on 
her  part,  had  those  delicate  instincts 
whieh  enable  a  character  not  mar- 
red by  littlenesses  to  accept  all  the 
tribute  of  respect  rendered,  with- 
out any  affectation  of  declixdng  it, 
and  yet  in  apparent  unconsciousness 
either  of  the  giving  or  the  taking. 
I  never  saw  a  trace  of  either  patron- 
age or  haughtiness  in  her  manner ; 
but  if  any  one  of  inferior  position 
had  presumed  on  that  amiability 
the  flush  on  her  gentle  face  would 
have  shown  in  a  moment  that  she 
felt  it. 

The  few  weeks  that  I  spent  at 
Dean's  Court  I  was  almost  too  well 
content  with  the  garden-bowers,  the 
pleasant  rooms,  and  the  long  drives ; 
but  Miss  Clements'  dread  of  Lon- 
don and  her  first  season  infected 
me.  Yet  all  misgivings  on  her  part 
had  to  be  concealed  from  Lady 
Clements,  who  was  highly  displeased 
at  a  hint  of  danger.  Lady  Cle- 
ments was  a  very  clever  woman. 
Ten  years  ago  she  had  been  left  a 
widow,  with  four  young  daughters 
on  her  hands,  and  she  had  piloted 
three  of  them  with  great  edtU  into 
the  matrimonial  harbour.  These 
three  graces  had  made '  splendid  mar- 
riages.' Success  had  so  strengthened 
the  spirit  of  enterprise  that  she 
could  not  be  contented  any  longer 
to  gather  her  sick  chicken  under  her 
maternal  wing ;  she  must  bring  her 
out  where  she  would  be  adxnired; 
teach  her  to  walk  in  a  vain  show  of 
youthful  strength  and  buoyancy, 
lest  the  secret  of  her  prolonged 
seclusion  should  be  known. 

The  country  around  Dean's  Court 
often  vibrated  to  the  hunter's  horn. 
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and  durisg  my  stay  there  Lady 
ClementB  sometimes  reoeiyed  a  visit 
from  a  gentleman  who  was  said  to 
have  come  into  the  neighbourhood 
to  hunt;  but  subsequent  events 
proved  that  nobler  motives  led  him 
there,  that  he  was  anticipating 
opportunities  to  cultivate  the  ac- 
quaintance of  one  with  whose  loveli- 
ness he  had  been  impressed  when 
he  saw  her  for  the  first  time  at  her 
sister's  wedding.  No  doubt  Lady 
Clements  was  conscious  of  the  at- 
traction, though  she  was  too  diplo- 
matic to  appear  so.  Blanche,  in  the 
meantime,  her  astute  mother  felt, 
must  be  made  to  ^  keep  up.' 

To  do  him  justice,  Lindsay  Car- 
dew  had  higher  recommendations 
than  birth  and  fortune.  He  had 
mind  and  learning  to  have  satisfied 
the  most  enquiring  and  intellectual 
of  women,  and  the  queenliest  of  her 
sex,  standing  by  his  side,  would  hardly 
have  put  him  at  a  disadvantage.  He 
was  withal  pious  and  large-hearted, 
anxious  to  husband  for  the  well- 
being  of  others  those  gifts  of  wealth 
and  personal  influence  which  the 
beneficent  Providence  had  given  to 
him. 

Blanche's  infantile  charm  and 
exquisite  yet  exotic  beauty  ap- 
pealed to  him  more  powerfully 
than  the  charms  of  stronger  and 
more  stately  women.  No  doubt  he 
reverenced  her  beauty  as  being  the 
shrine  of  a  most  fair  spirit;  no 
doubt  the  delicacy  of  her  physique 
inspired  him  with  a  certain  tender- 
ness ;  but  if  he  could  have  known 
that  she  was  preyed  upon  by  a  dis- 
ease that  baffled  medical  skill,  he 
would  hardly  have  been  the  man  to 
disturb  the  peace  in  which  she  took 
repose  as  in  a  sanctuary.  He  must 
have  reflected  that,  as  every  position 
has  its  duties,  the  lady  of  Mans- 
field Manor  should  be  gifted  with 
health  as  well  as  with  beauty  and 
sweetness  of  character. 

ODemgbt  I  snrprised  Miss  Cle- 


ments, not  knowing  that  she 
her  room.  Mr.  Ga^ew  had  I 
dinner,  and  had  gone  an  hou 
I  was  concerned  at  seeing 
tears,  and  would  have  retired 
fearing  that  the  cause  mi^ 
physical,  I  approached  her 
asked  her  if  she  were  tired 
pain. 

'  I  have  been  in  pain  all  the 
ing,'  she  said ;  *  but  Oh !  Siste 
phine '  (she  liked  my  nursing 
best,  though  she  never  used 
fore  others),  '  I  do  wish  that 
more  fortitude;  that  I  was 
and  strong  like  the  poor  ] 
They  keep  up  and  work  almc 
they  die ;  do  they  not  ? ' 

'That  must  depend  on  w 
the  matter  with  them,'  I  n 
'but  you  are  under  no  sud 
pulsion.' 

*  We  all  have  our  duties,'  si 
'  and  mamma  reproaches  mi 
having  no  spirit.  She  says  th 
evening  I  have  been  at  no  p 
please ;  but  I  had  a  bad  nig] 
night ;  and  this  evening  the  i 
the  side  was  so  deep  and  int 
could  not  forget  it  for  a  m* 
I  tried  to  play,  and  broke  dow 
when  I  tried  to  talk  I  broke 
My  face  burned  every  tim 
Cardew  looked  at  me.  He  t 
that  he  was  sure  I  was  indi 
and  mamma  said  I  had  taken 
cold,  and  young  folks  were  f 
vous  when  they  did  not  fee 
But  I  am  not  nervous,  you 
I  am  too  well  used  to  feeli 
He  left  rather  early.  I  dos 
pose  mamma  cared ;  but  she 
me  to  pass  things  ofl*  better, 
says  other  ladies  have  to  d 
she  told  me  that  I  had  spoil 
evening,  and  that  I  might 
exerted  myself  more.' 

'You  say  that  you  had 
night  last  night,'  I  said ;  '  y 
never  rang  for  me,  how  was  t 

'I  should  have  done  if 
needed  the  drops  for  that  pal 
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\  into  Vbm  \mu%  and  neurly 
me;  Imt  Qh^tlMre  ib  so  much 
bo  bear  tliat  it  ib  unneoeaBary 
ilnb  any  one's  rost  fori  I 
troable  enough  when  I  have 
la  or  that  dreadfnl  spasm, 
1 1  suppose  is  nervous;  but  no 
aiows  what  I  bear  alone  some^ 

o  allow  me  to  sleep  in  your 


f  no  means;  it  would 

>  disturb  yon  with  my  restless- 

m  little  our  sympathy  could 
r  her !     I  told  her  of  One  Who 

just  what  her  suffering  was, 
ras  *  touched  with  tiie  feeling 
sr '  infirmities.' 

BSy'she  said, 'I  often  look  at 
nfiarings  to  get  patience ;  and 
I  hear  it  whispered  that  He 

me,  and  that  comforts  me. 
times  I  have  bitter  and  sweet 
B  given  me  together,  and  I 
them  both.    How  very  strange 

be  sweet  is  to  swallow  up  the 
*/I  said. 

believe  it  can  almost  do  it 
for  those  who  are  just  what 
irantB  them  to  be,'  she  said, 
iDy,  and  yet  with  a  smile 
lee  playing  about  her  lips. 
.  hour  after  I  left  her  cushioned 
I  bed,  for  she  never  could  lie 
low  jnllow.  I  feared  that  this 
obe  one  of  her  bad  nights,  and 
•ed  to  return  when  she  did  not 
t  me^  that  I  might  see  for  my- 
be  kind  of  suffering  which  she 
done,  but  often  vaguely  hinted 
At  two  I  put  on  my  dressing- 
^  and  crept  into  the  room, 
ee  a  soft  light  was  streaming. 
\  I  found  the  poor  child  rest- 
Brarm  upon  Uie  mantelpiece, 
the  other  hand  she  supported 
!hing  side.  I  tried  to  lead  her 
to  bed,  or  at  least  to  place  her 
r  chair,  but  she  resisted.  Her 
1  wBB  dmiTD,  and  there  were 

3 


dark  drdes  round  her  eyes;  but  a 
heavenly  sndle  ci  resignation  broke 
over  her  face  as  she  noticed  the 
Stress  in  mine. 

*  How  long  have  you  been  in  this 
position^  I  asked.  'An  hour, 
perhaps;  it  gives  me  relief.' 

*  Do  you  mten  stand  here  in  the 
night,  like  that  f ' 

Her  head  just  moved  in  assent. 
Then  she  said :  '  Last  night  I  was 
very  little  in  bed.' 

'  Poor  martyr ! '  She  told  no  one, 
and  she  had  been  scolded  for  not 
keeping  up. 

It  was  not  a  case  for  the  strong 
poison  drops  which  were  given  her 
when  the  pain  at  her  heart  turned 
her  blue  and  threatened  to  cut  off  her 
breath.  The  position  that  relieved 
her  while  it  exhausted  her  did  more 
for  her  than  I  could  do,  till  she 
was  able  to  return  to  her  bed ;  and 
then  I  sang  to  her  in  a  kind  of 
monotonous  chant,  swaying  myself 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  fan- 
ning her  the  while  with  rhythmic 
regularity.  1  am  said  to  have  a 
magnetic  power  of  getting  wakeful 
people  to  sleep ;  but  the  secret  really 
is  in  the  monotony  of  measured 
movement  and  tone.  She  rewarded 
my  efforts  by  falling  into  a  sweet 
sleep ;  and  I  made  it  my  business  to 
seek  Lady  Clements  next  morning, 
and  to  prove  to  her  the  risk  she 
ran  in  putting  ever  so  slight  a 
strain  on  the  endurance  of  her 
afflicted  child. 

I  did  not  offer  any  remonstrance, 
but  simply  showed  her  what  the  eon- 
sequences  were  of  over-stimulating 
that  weak,  fluttering  heart,  and 
those  excitable  nerves.  I  told  her 
that  as  Mies  Clements  would  not 
allow  me  to  sleep  in  her  room,  I 
had  made  such  arrangements  in  my 
own  as  would  enable  me  to  know 
when  she  was  not  restfuL  Tears 
rushed  to  her  eyes  and  her  lips 
quivered  as  she  heard  of  the  nighte 
Blanche  was  having. 
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*  Ear  a  few  dajB,'  she  nidy  'she 
most  have  perfect  repose;  and  I  will 
have  Sir  Gecwge  DenniBan's  pre- 
floription  made  up.  It  will  answer 
hettor  than  oalling  in  Dr.  Watson. 
At  the  same  time,  Miss  Ashton, 
guard  her  against  depression.  Try 
to  keep  her  in  good  spirits.' 

The  next  time  Mr.  Oardew  oalled 
he  was  told,  I  suppose,  that  Blanche's 
little  odd  was  worse.  At  any  rate, 
Miss  Clements  was  not  sent  for. 

The  prescription  mentioned  so 
relieved  her  that  she  was  ahle  to 
occupy  herself  with  the  elegant 
needlework  in  which  she  delighted, 
and  to  take  exercise  in  the  garden 
and  shrubbery.  When  she  was  not 
with  her  mother  I  was  her  com- 
panion, sometimes  sitting  by  when 
she  received  the  calls  of  young 
friends,  and  noting  how  lightly  they 
spoke  of  that  cross  of  suffering 
which  they  knew  she  carried,  and 
yet  apprehended  so  dimly. 

^  You  are  looking  the  picture  of 
health,'  one  would  say,  when  she 
saw  the  pretty  colour  in  her  cheeks. 
^ Never  mind,  dear;  you  may  yet 
be  quite  robust.  Lady  Clements  ex- 
pects you  to  outgrow  your  delicacy,' 
another  would  observe;  and  Miss 
dements  only  smiled.  Her  candid 
nature  might  have  led  her  to  say 
something  of  the  pain,  and  the  con- 
tinual weariness,  and  the  woful 
nights,  but  reserve  on  these  things 
had  been  enjoined,  and  she  was 
silent. 

A  picnic  was  arranged  to  a  pretty 
place  called  the  Lynn  Priory.  It 
lay  over  the  shoulder  of  the  hill  I 
saw  from  my  windows  facing  east. 
As  Lady  Clements  was  particularly 
anxious  that  Blanche  should  not  be 
too  much  below  the  mark  to  join  in 
it,  the  inference  was  that  she  ex- 
pected Mr.  Cardew  to  be  there. 

<  We  shall  drive  there  and  back 

in  an  open  carriage,'  observed  her 

ladyship  to  me;  'and  I  doubt  not 

JBkndte  maj  biaar  it  very  weQ.  \i 


she  it  looked  aftar^  and  any  ] 
emergenoy  is  provided  against,' 

For  the  sake  of  proviidingagi 
these  KtUa  emecganoiee,  I  wa 
attend;  keeping  near  bar,  I  mui 
in  the  gay  party,  but  not  d 
Still,  though  that  position  hax 
cross,  I  would  not  have  been 
from  her  if  I  could  have  chosen 

It  was  my  duty  to  watoh 
every  movement,  every  chang 
her  dear  face,  and  draw  her  i 
in  time  to  prevent  any  collapse 
fore  others.  Against  the  recun 
of  the  fearful  spasm  the  pi 
drops  must  be  provided,  and 
adminiBtered  in  case  of  faintnei 

She  looked  very  happy  thai 
May  morning.  Her  heart 
attuned  to  Uie  hymn  of  p 
that  Nature  sung  to  her  Ore 
and  the  sparkle  of  that  inner 
rested  on  her  countenance, 
wore  the  simple  white  so  beooa 
to  young  girls;  but  as  Lady  Olen 
gazed  upon  her  with  maternal  ] 
I  saw  a  look  of  anguish  come  int 
face. 

'The      day     is     perfect,' 
Blanche.'    '  Oh,  I  do  hope  I  sha 
have  myself ! ' 

'Be  wise,'  said  her  mot 
<  reserve  yourself  when  you  ca 
order  that  you  may  keep  up  ^ 
it  is  necessary.  You  have  al 
been  a  quiet  little  girl,  and  ni 
expects  you  to  be  the  life  of  a 
nic;  still  we  do  not  want  our  bi 
to  imagine  that  every  little  m 
is  too  much  for  you.' 

She  would  have  conversed 
her  mother  as  she  drove  along 
being  bidden  to  'reserve  hei 
she  became  silent ;  and  it  was 
sant  to  see  the  happy  look  ob 
face  as  her  eye  drank  in  the  bea 
which  every  fresh  winding  of 
road  brought  into  view.  Who,  \ 
ing  upon  her  then,  would 
guessed  her  martyrdom  ?  Her 
wore  its  pinkest  hue. 

AxivaT^^  «1  'U^iA  Priory^  we  i 
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»dy  <m  the  look  oat 
vhich  was  neoeeaary 
hapiwesB.  Od  all 
i^uety  and  buoyant 
I  silrenr  laughtw 
I  air,  and  mirth  and 
■  stllien  wings  aronnd 
is  a  hermit's  littlo 
I  to  look  at.  Then 
the  windiog,  ommb- 
)  Frioiy  to  look  down 

itfl,  with  her  air  of 
rtod    enjoyment  got 

well ;  though  her 
have  been  better 
ould  have  affected  a 
he  f  roliosomenees  of 
To  her,  however,  any 
ktion  was  impocBible. 
ice  that,  from  time  to 
Q  of  me  by  one  and 
1  me.  It  took  off  any 
lere  might  have  been; 
r  patient  was  never 
ne.  I  could  hardly 
1  nurse's  right  to  in- 
ar,  during  the  after- 
ire  at  the  foot  of  a 
ih  was  a  very  pretty 
the  young  people  ran 
,rdew  asked  his  oom- 
np  with  him.  She 
ecline.    Had  not  all 

warned  her  against 
lok  from  her  mother, 
her  change  ber  mind ; 
looked  very  reproaob- 
ylements.  I  followed 
I.  The  bill  was  not 
be  time  she  arrived  at 
a  very  white,  and  her 
in  little  pants.  The 
r  had  taken  the  surest 
poeing  ber  daughter's 
lills  do  not  suit  yoo,' 
r.  Carfew.  'What 
unong  the  AlpsT' 

girb  looked  curiously 
orhore   to   make  any 

seated  ber  beeide  bim 

mnd  I  est  near  her. 

3 


She  dnw  olosar  to  a*,  and  vb^  h^ 
band  ia  mine,  and  I  perowTed  iti 
tnmor.  W«  sat  antilsb*  nosmartd 
beraelf,  and  then  we  went  nntly 
down.  Lady  Clements  lodMd  KM0I7 
at  Blanche,  and  thrai  smiled,  tUnk- 
ing  that  she  bad  received  do  b«rm. 
'  Yon  found  it  nloe  beiDs  1^ 
there,  did  yoa  not,  dear  f  I  was 
too  laiy  to  try  it,  wlucfa  is  an  ad- 
mission that  I  am  growing  (dd.* 

Before  we  retnnied,  soma  soraps 
of  oonvemtion,  not  intended  for  me, 
reached  my  ear,  and  showed  how  the 
world  jodgea.  The  speakers  wwe  » 
little  groap  of  young  ladies,  fteiid- 
ing  outflide  the  tent  where  w«  had 
stored  wraps  and  refrashmaiti. 
*  Mr.  Gardew's  attentions  are  most 
marked;  and  Lady  Clements  is  in 
vary  good  spirits,'  ssid  one.  *  It  was 
to  meet  bim  that  she  made  Blanche 
get  off  her  sofa  and  brought  her 
here  tonlay.' 

<If  I  were  Blanche  Clements  I 
should  not  think  about  a  husband,' 
said  a  very  flippant  girl,  with  a 
scornful  air.  'Oh,  that  bit  of  a 
climb,  and  the  work  it  made  of 
ber  I  She  looked  as  if  she  was 
going  to  die.' 

■  Mr.  Gardew,'  Bsid  the  first  speak- 
er, '  doesn't  know  that  she  baa  been 
dying  ever  since  she  began  to  live ; 
and  who  would  be  so  unkind  as  to 
tell  bim  1  Lady  Clements  coven  up 
everything  so  nieely  with  a  little 
indiaoretion,  a  little  cold,  or  low 
spirits;  and  then  Blanche  is  bo 
sweetly  pretty  I  She  is  very  good, 
too ;  but  she  is  bom  to  suffer.' 

During  the  remainder  of  the  pic- 
nic Miss  Clements  was  very  quiet, 
but  she  was  not  iU.  I  tlunk  she 
was  awaking  np  to  a  perception 
of  Mr.  Cat'dew's  deep  interest  in 
her.  The  day  in  the  open  airoo^t 
to  have  made  her  sleep,  but  it  was 
Bucoeeded  by  a  bad  night ;  produced, 
no  doubt,  by  inward  exatement. 
For  several  da^  1^  wta  tiM  (As^fKh 
<^  mobh  BoUt^odiB  on  \icx  lucK&n^^ 
x2 
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part,  and  attention  on  mine.  The 
time  for  her  removal  to  London  was 
drawing  very  near ;  and  Lady  Cle- 
ments ooald  not  allow  her  to  miss 
her  introduction  another  year. 

I  shall  not  commit  myself  to  de- 
scribing the  life  into  which  my 
patient  was  drawn  after  our  removal 
to  her  ladyship's  residence  in  town. 
Blanche  was  spared  a  liberal  per- 
centage of  those  appearances  in  the 
charmed  circle  of  what  is  called 
Society,  which  are  thought  neces- 
sary to  a  first  introduction ;  yet 
what  remained  was  a  large  draught 
on  the  vitality  of  one  so  exquisitely 
frail.  Late  hours,  heated  rooms, 
and  excitement  could  not  but  be 
fraught  with  the  direst  perils.  It 
was  not  possible  for  me  to  watch 
her  now  as  I  had  done  in  the  coun- 
try; but  her  mother  carried  the 
poison  drops  and  the  tiny  flask  of 
cordial,  and  made  excuses  for  with- 
drawing her  when  she  saw  that  her 
breathing  \^as  disturbed,  or  that  she 
was  turning  pale.  Oh,  what  a  task 
Lady  Clements  had  set  herself ! 
Inviting  the  great  spoiler,  and  then, 
by  timely  assiduities,  cheating  him 
of  his  prey,  cheating  the  world,  and 
cheating  the  wealthy  wooer.  The 
fraud  appeared  to  her  a  pious  one ; 
she  thought  she  was  doing  her  whole 
duty  as  a  mother. 

I  have  two  distinct  pictures  in 
my  mind  of  Blanche  Clements — as 
she  lo«»ked  at  night  when  I  received 
her  home  from  the  scenes  where 


youth  and  pleasure  met,  and 
was  to  be  seen  on  the  fol 
morning.  On  her  return  she 
wore  the  brilliant  geranium 
while  her  eyes  bad  a  f everisl 
in  them.  In  the  morning  si 
like  a  half -melted  waxen  ^gm 
her  lips  were  blue,  showing  ] 
the  reoeesion  of  the  tides  o 
The  nights  that  came  betweei 
of  ten  most  distressing.  Mr.G 
on  calling,  must  have  been  sai 
that  he  could  not  see  her,  f< 
pretexts  as  a  slight  headai 
little  cold. 

How  far  was  he  deceived  b 
representations  of  her  con< 
Not  so  far  as  to  miBtaVe 
lain  for  bronze;  though  no 
he  hoped  that  by  extreme 
the  beauty  and  int^rity  < 
brittle  vase  might  endure, 
regard  for  her  was  earnest,  : 
reverent.  Once  as  he  was  1 
the  house  he  met  me..  Tfa 
ladies  had  been  driving  with  \ 
the  How.  His  face  had  t 
thoughtful  look,  but  he  tume 
to  speak  to  me. 

'  I  fear  Miss  Clements  has 
in  the  side  to-day/  he  said, 
taking  my  hand,  he  wbifl 
*  Take  care  of  her.  We  mu 
allow  her  to  leave  us.  If  Gc 
we  must  keep  her  here.' 

His  manner  showed  emotio 
it  was  as  if  he  guessed  why 
there,  and  commended  his  ti 
to  my  care. 


THE  REV.  J.   S.   BANKS'  TRANSLATION  OF  ORELLl 

ISAIAH.* 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

The  perennial  outflow  of  expositions 
on  Holy  Scripture  must  be  recog- 
nised as  one  of  the  best  signs  of  this 
time,  especially  as  it  is  the  demand 


which  creates  the  supply ;  nr 
less,  it  must  be  confessed  th 
much  of  our  current  oommei 
a  turbid  land-flood,  laden  wi 


♦  T^f  Propheeie*  of  Itaiah,    Exponnded  by  Dr.  C.  von  Orelli,  Basel.    Tn 
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ied  maUear,  or  a  cihalky  sor- 
rnlnago,  wlildi  requires  to  be 
before  it  can  be  safely  drunk, 
ork  of  real  importaiioe  is  Qrelli 
\iak,  cspeeiallT  in  connection 
le  nami(aa/§  Frtt/aee.  Qrelli 
ta  the  double  authorship  of 
/  On  this  Mr.  Banks  remarks: 
diffiimlt  to  see  how  the  argu- 
in  favour  of  this  view  are  to 
^J  We  are  bound  to  say  thaty 

judgment^  there  is  no  diffi- 
whatover  in  meeting  these 
ents ;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
•annot  be  sustained;  whilst 
ypotheus  involves  absurdi- 
which  we  find  it  impossible 
KDcile  our  oommonHsense.  We 
ike  Mr.  Banks'  own  perfectly 
oposal  : '  All  that  the  writers 
is  that  new  views  shall  be 

to  the  eame  eanditione  of 
OS  the  old;  and  that  mere 
9  and  eonjecturee  shall  not  be 
1  as  **  assured  results  of  real 
)/*  *  If  this  sound  canon  of  in- 
ition  be  adhered  to  we  think 
to  Ehow  that  the  hypothesis 
luble  authorship  of  the  Book 
Prophet  Isaiah  has  no  stand- 
»lace.  Mr.  Banks  thinks 
in  contents,  setting  and  style 
o  portions  of  the  book  present 
ig  contrast  with  each  other.' 

glance  at  the  '  contents '  of 
rmer  and  the  latter  portions 
»  book  will  suffice  to  show 
o  far  from  being  in  '  strong 
«t/  they  are  in  striking  corre- 
snce  with  each  other, 
utaretheoontentsof  theformer 

Do  they  not  consist  of,  first, 
Mssioned  pleading  of  Jehovah 
[is  people,  the  mightiest  fluctu- 

of  paternal  indignation  and 
lal  pity ;  the  tidal  flux  and  re- 
grieved  and  wronged andangry 
truggling  with  the  stream  of 
ng  and  relenting  mercy ;  the 
Hearing  altematio];iof  reproach 
hreatening  with  consolation 
ith  promise?  Sin  and  forgive- 


ness, redemption,  recovery  and  re- 
storation form  the  argument  of  '  the 
vision  of  Isaiah,'  from  the  first 
chapter  to  the  stxty-sizth:  Zion 
rebelUous  and  revolted,  and  Zion 
redeemed  and  restored,  and  the  con* 
sequent  conversion  of  the  world. 
The  keynote  of  both  portions  is  the 
'  My  people '  of  chapter  i.  3,  zL  1. 

In  the  second  chapter  there  breaks 
forth  intosuddensplendour  the  glory 
of  the  latter  days :  the  Alpine  eleva- 
tion of  the  Ohurch  of  God,  and  the 
convergent  inflow  of  the  nations  to 
it ;  the  universal  cessation  of  war, 
and  the  utter  destruction  of  idola- 
try. This  is  followed  by  a  swift 
succession  of  predictions,  mainij 
Messiania  Next  we  have  a  distri- 
bution of  *  burdens'  among  the 
heathen  peoples,  from  Babylon  to 
Ethiopia ;  followed  by  another  tri- 
umphant anticipation  of  the  con- 
version of  the  Gentile  nations — 
Assyria,  Tyre,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and 
'  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.' 
Then,  with  an  outburst  of  exultant 
praise,  the  vision  turns  once  more 
to  Israel  and  Judah,  in  strangely 
blended  woe  and  promise.  The 
coming  King  rises  up  before  us  in 
all  His  Divine-human  majesty  and 
tenderness;  and  we  are  called  to 
witness  the  moral  and  spiritual  up- 
heaval which  shall  result  from  BOu 
reign ;  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit^ 
and  the  universal  fruitfulnees  and 
beauty  consequent  upon  it ;  judg- 
ments on  the  ungodly  world,  and 
benediction  to  the  restored  Ohurch  ; 
with  the  triumphant  return  to  Zion, 
through  the  gladsome  blossoming 
and  well-wat€Hred  wilderness,  after 
a  long  captivity.  Then,  after  his- 
torical notices,  an  explicit  foretelling 
of  the  deportation  to  Babylon. 

So  much  for  the  former  part. 
And  the  eecond  ia  like  unto  it. 
Nothing  could  be  more  natural, 
more  strictly  consequent,  than  the 
gushing  consolation  of  the  fortieth 
chapter  immediately  ^uficoelxa%^bA 
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defreanng  predMJoii  of  tht  thirty* 
mnih ;  luidiusg  iBore  aoooidant  wi& 
iMiah's  manner.  Yet  this  is  tito 
Y€f7  point  chosen  by  the  domsinesB 
of  diinntegrating  'eriticisai'  for  a 
violent  braak  in  the  oontinoity  of 
the  prophecy^  and  for  ooo joring  up 
an  anonymous  prophet^  of  whom 
history  is  entbraly  ignorant,  and 
who  is  made  to  take  up  the  glorious 
paraUe  without  introduction  of  him- 
selfy  or  attestation  by  any  one  else. 

Mr.  Banks  also  maintains  that 
'in  setting'  the  two  portions  of 
the  book  are  'in  strong  contrast 
with  each  other/  But  is  not  this 
a  cool  begging  of  the  question? 
Ttie  '  setting '  oli  the  two  portions^ 
as  they  stand  in  the  CcMon,  and 
according  to  anything  which  has 
any  pretension  to  the  name  of  hia- 
tory^  is  precisely  the  same.  What 
the '  new'  view  does  is  to  rudely  tear 
away  the  second  portion  from  its 
original  historic  setting,  and  have 
U  ufiihoui  any  eeiting  at  aU.  This 
last  fact  is,  to  our  view,  fatal  to  the 
whole  hypothesis.  According  to  the 
new  view,  the  grandest  of  all  the 
prophecies  is  a  foundling  and  un- 
fathered waif;  the  most  superb  pro- 
duct of  Inspiration  is  the  only  one 
left  without  name  or  date;  whilst 
even  the  short  and  stormy  deliver- 
ance of  Obadiah  has  its  authenticat- 
ing signature. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  ^eon- 
(ante'  of  the  latter  portion  of  the 
Book  of  Isaiah,  chapters  xl.-xlviii. 
These  consist  of  predictions  of  the  re- 
turn from  the  Captivity  to  Babylon, 
foretold  in  chapter  zxzix.  What 
closer  or  more  natural  connection 
could  one  wish  for  than  that)  Yet^ 
without  the  slightest  notice,  Entor, 
CrUiciam  ;  exit,  Jmak  /  who  is  sum- 
marily evicted  to  make  way  for  a 
nameless  claimant  never  dreamed 
of  for  a  millennium  and  a  half  after- 
wards. The  central  figure  of  the 
former  portion  reappears,  the  King 
ol  ebafien  ix,  aiul  zamL;  though 


noWy  at  fimt^  astheenfttiBg  i 
and  thill  as  the  Oonqve 
Avenger.  ^Isaiah'sees'tfa 
ings  oif  Ohrist^  and  the  gk 
should  follow.'  As  in  the  fi] 
warnings,  promises,  thanl 
supplication,  deprecation, 
tion  succeed  each  other  n 
sionate  rapidity.  In  sli 
latter  portion  is  the  natun 
sion  and  completion  of  thb 
and  only  dsSeacB  from  it 
bright  consummate  flower'  e 
bud  from  whichit  opens,  and 
from  which  it  springs.  The 
tions  '  make  one  music,  but 
Then,  as  to '  style.'  Whs 
features  of  Isaiah's  style  as 
chapters  i.  to  xxzix.  ?  Take  i 
mony  of  Ewald,  the  most  fo 
assailant  of  Isaiah's  claiii! 
authorship  of  the  entire  be 
says :  '  In  Isaiah  we  see  { 
authorship  reaching  its  cul] 
point.....  Among t^e other 
each  of  the  more  importam 
distinguished  by  some  one  p 
excellence,  and  some  &ne 
talent ;  in  Isaiah  all  kinds 
and  aU  beauties  of  proph 
courfie  meet  together,  so  i 
ally  to  temper  and  qua! 
other;  it  is  not  so  much  ai 
feature  which  diatinguishei 
symmetry  and  perfection 
whole'  {Proph^tenj  p.  16' 
pronounces  Ewald,  when  h 
own  expository  genius  hi 
play,  and  loses  sight  of  bei 
hypothesis.  But  this  tmtl 
timony  is  an  overwhelmin 
tion  and  rebuke  of  the  critic 
of  a  later  and  anonymous  i 
chapters  xl.-lxvi.  Does 
knowledged  Isaiah  ever  i 
higher  pitch  than  is  reacbe 
very  fortieth  chapter,  whic 
the  part  assigned  to  some  i 
dateless,  fatherless  pretendc 
ly  Ewald  must  have  had  I 
mind  this  very  fortieth 
whan  ha  addai  *  We  note  ii 


OrelU  on  Itaiah. 
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^marflowiDg,     awelliog     fulDcss    of 

"lilt,  which  might  easily  lose  it- 

intbevast  and  indefioite;  but 

w  always  at  the  right  time  col- 

NiuidtMDpers,  with  tight  reia,  ite 

'  (RawlinBOu'e    tranala- 

|rAre    not    amazing    vi'jour    aad 
tiiij  and  a  startling  giidd«nne$a 
faddreM,  the  features  of   Isaiah's 
^lenest  inprominonce  ?  Andisnot 
Is  equally  charactflriatic  of  the  lat- 
r  portioQ  ?      Witness  the  abrupt 
Jomfort  ye,  comfort  ye  My  peo- 
,  soith  your  God/  which  begins 
B  fortieth  chapter,  compared  with 
»  opening  of    the  Sret  chapter : 
■,  O  heavena,  and  give  ear,  O 
;  for  the  I.oi-d  hatb  spoken') 
k  Asother  hall-mark  of  the  sterling 
\  of  Isaiah  is — unrivalled  affiu- 
M  of  vivid  and  impressive  imagery, 
and  a  dramatic  boldness  of  preaeiUa- 
Uon  ;  and  this  equally  in  both  por- 
tions of  the  book.      Be«idee    this, 
the  two  portions  are  alike  pervaded 
by  certain  indescribable  yet  inimi- 
table Tn^innerifTTM,  such  ati  stamp  the 
work  of  a  great  master  whatever  be 
the  diverb-ity  of  bis  euliject  and  his 
treatment  -    such    as    make  Shake- 
speare Shakespearian  iiliko  in  Tht 
Ttmpesl  and  Macbeth  ;  and  Milton 
Mil  tonic    aa   much    in    Camus    as 
in    Paradise   Lost ;    and  Tennyson 
TennyBonian    in  In   Metnoriam  as 
irell  as  in  r&d  Idylls  of  Uia  Kiny  ; 
maanerisms  which  may  be    carica- 
tured, bat  could  never  be  counter' 
feited.     The  '  Book  of  the  Prophet 
Isaiah '  is  Isaiahic   from  the   first 
chapter  to  the  sixty-sixth. 

Another  prominent  feature  of 
Isaiah's  style  is  a  variety  unattain- 
able except  by  poets  of  the  highest 
rank,  such  as  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Tennyson.  And  it  is  this  very  ex- 
cellence which  baa  been  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  disintegrating  criti- 
dsm  to  deepoit  the  greatest  of  the 
prophets  of  the  noblest  portion  of 
his  work.     But  the  selt-eame  'criti- 


cal' proceoe  which  demuidaadooble 
iMuaii  would  neoMutoto  at  Inrt  t«i 
Tesnyami,  wotdd  mumhctnra  a 
mattitudiiunis  Milton,  and  who  shall 
Bay  into  bow  many  Sh«k«|Mares 
it  would  divide  the  bard  of  Strat- 
fdrd-npoD-ATon  I 

How,  then,  is  the  phenomenon  to 
be  explained  that  bo  many  criti«, 
firat  Qemian  and  then  £ngli>h, 
have  seamed  to  tbenuelvea  to  see  a 
double  Isaiah,  where  history  and 
the  whole  intdligence  of  Jews  and 
ChristianB  alike,  from  the  £tst  wp- 
pearance  of  the  book  till  the  last 
quarter  of  the  last  century,  have  seen 
mily  one  I  The  solution  is  both 
ample  and  immediate.  We  have 
only  to  look  at  the  history  of  the 
hypothesis.  As  Orelli  tells  ns 
(p.  210),  it  was  started  by  Diider- 
lain,  in  1775.  Doderlein  wae  one  of 
the  very  earliest  setters  tartii  of  the 
naturaHatic  thebry  of  Scripture 
which  has  exerted  such  an  over- 
mastering f asoiiiation,  from  the  firsti 
on  many  Germans,  and,  of  late,  on 
several  Germanizing  Englishmen. 
The  foundation  of  the  hypothecs  is 
an  entirely  arbitrary  assumption, 
which  cannot  be  reconoUed  with 
Scripture  itself ;  namely,  that  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  pure  pre- 
diction. The  sheerest  begging  of  the 
question  is  taken  by  Orelli  as  '  de- 
ciding the  question.'  He  tells  ua 
that  '  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
wiach  cannot  hare  been  witnessed 

by  Isaiah is   not   predicted  in 

this  work,  but  preeuppoeed,'  etc 
(p.  211).  But  how  is  this  non-pre- 
diction brought  about  I  Simply  by 
the  high-handed  disruption  of  chap- 
t«r  xl.  from  chapter  xxxix!  The 
'r«(um  unto  Zion'  had  bcMi  not 
only  prtdidvd,  bat  even  deleted  in 
chapter  xxxv.  10;  and  the  carry- 
ing away  to  'Babylon'  had  been 
exprettly  foretold  at  the  vary  titots  of 
chapter  xxxix. 

But '  criticJBm '  steps  in  and  tears 
off  chapter  zLEioin  ite  wmn^aluai 
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foregoing  contezt,  and  qaieUy  tellfl 
you  that  Isaiah  cannot  have  written 
chapter  xL,  because  it  presupposes  a 
catastrophe  which  Isaiah  himself 
had  expressly  predicted,  and  the  tri- 
umphaiit  termination  of  which  he 
had  exultinglj  described*  The 
whole  theory  that  an  event  pre- 
dicted by  a  prophet  must  have  been 
'  witnessied  by '  the  prophet  with  his 
bodily  sight  is  flatly  contradictory 
to  the  Scripture  account  of  prophecy, 
and  to  Orelli's  own  conviction  that 
the  real  Isaiah  did  foretell,  not  only 
the  birth  of  Christ,  but  also  the 
glories  of  *  the  last  days '  of  univer- 
sal righteousness.  This  hypothesis 
would  demand,  not  an  exilian,  but 
a  millennial  date  for  both  portions 
of  the  book. 

Again,  the  objection  applies  quite 
as  much,  nay,  far  more  strongly,  to 
Jeremiah's  prophecies  on  the  same 
subject. 

Dbderlein's  hypothesis  was  taken 
up  by  Ewald,  to  whose  fertile  fancy 
the  two  Isaiflkhs  grew  to  seven.  Al- 
lowing the  original  Isaiah  only  thirty 
chapters,  Ewald  assigns  eighteen 
chapters  and  fragmentsof  fourothers 
to  some  nameless  prophet  in  the  last 
days  of  the  Captivity ;  two  more  to 
some  third  unknown  prophet  of  the 
time  of  Manasseh ;  and  the  rest  to 
three  other  nameless  seers.  But 
even  this  does  not  satisfy  Professor 
Cheyne :  he  maintains  that  '  the 
Prophetic  Books  of  Scripture  '  are 
the  production  of  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  '  Scripturists,'  who  devoted 
themselves  to  not  only  '  collecting ' 
the  prophecies,  but  also  to  '  eupple- 
menting'  them  by  their  own  inven- 
tions to  suit  their  own  taste  (Cheyne's 
Jeaiahy  vol.  ii.,  pp.  215-217).  Pro- 
fessor Cheyne  does  not  base  what  he, 
with  characteristic  dogmatism,  pro- 
nounces 'the  really  decisive  argu- 
ments against  the  unity  of  author- 
ship' on  the  literary  grounds  on 
which  Mr.  Banks  rests  it,  namely, 
^tbe  style/  etc.,  but  on  'the  h^- 


toricaldiGumstanoeBimprted'   '/»- 
jdied/'    By  whom   or  by  whalt? 
By     the     theory     of      pcopheej^ 
which  the  Professor  espoaees  (lie 
Book     qf    leoMk    ChnrndogimUg 
Arranged,  p.  txL).    But  that  hypo*i 
thesis    has    no    'historical'    biiflf 
whatever.    The  theory  of  a  doubb 
Isaiah    condemns   its    votaries  to> 
assume  that    the  greatest   of  a! 
the  prophets,  the  one  who  wxoli 
chapters  xl.-lxvi.,  had  sunk  into 
utter  oblivion  between  the  close  of 
the  Captivity  and  the  date  of  tin 
formation  of    the    Old  Testameol 
canon.'    If  this  assumption  beao- 
cepted  then  the  prophet  Anon,  mni 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  *  the  gkrif 
ous  fellowship.'    The  '  imagination' 
which '  bodies  forth  the  form  of '  tUi 
'  thing  unknown '  is  at  as  great  aksi 
to    'give    to   airy    nothingness  a 
local  habitation'  as  to  And  it  'a 
name.'    Orelli  and  others  eenteooo 
their  supposed  seer  to  captivity  in 
Babylon;    Ewald  more  merdfolly 
only  exiles  him  to  Egypt. 

That  the  whole  school  of  disinte- 
grating critics  are  self -banished  to 
Babel  is  the  only  plain  fact  about 
their  speculations.  Orelli  assures  us, 
(p.  213)  'that  the  entire  work  (chap- 
ters xL-lxvi.),  as  it  lies  before  us, 
comes  from  one  author  is  un- 
doubted.' And  yet  he  had  told  us, 
only  two  sentences  before,  that  chap. 
Ivi.,  etc.,  'according  to  Bleek  and 
Ewald,  are  an  interpolated  pre-^' 
lian  oracle.' 

Orelli  is  obliged  to  admit  that  the 
question  how  the  two  Isaiahs  came 
to  be  fused  into  one  so  soon  after 
the  death  of  the  later  '  remains  a 
riddle'  (p.  214).  Yes;  but  what 
sort  of  a  riddle  f  And  what  sort  of 
a  setter  of  the  riddle  ?  The  sensible 
propounder  of  a  sensible  riddle  has 
always,  like  Samson,  a  satisfactoty 
solution  of  the  riddle  he  propounds. 
But  this  is  a  sort  of  riddle  never  sat 
but  in  child's  play  or  in  fool's  play* 
We  have  been  immensely  tiokledi  at 
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m'ft  partjy  by  the  putting 
a  'riddle'  which  set  the 
Is  fandns  to  work  till  they 
id  outy  and  then,  when  one 
e  other  had  to  confess  *I 
aswer  it^'  the  propoonder 
replied:  'JTo  mareeanlf* 
Lrst-rate  fan  for  little  dul- 
at  one  might  have  expected 
Ag  better  from  *  the  higher 
u* 

nt  mention  of  the  Book  of 
>bef onndin  extant  literatare, 
BcdenoHieuB  xlviii.  22-25^ 
ly  attributes  to  Isaiah  the 
«urt  as  well  as  the  former ; 
bh  the  exception  of  gently 
ioubts  of  Ibu  Ezra,  in  the 
century  of  the  Christian 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  as 
neness  of  the  book,  or  of  its 
was  ever  expressed.  The 
ly  on  this  point  of  each  of 
r  Evangelists,  of  St.  Paul, 
Blders  of  Nazareth,  of  the 
in  eunucb,  and  of  Josephus 
dt.  The  extravagant  im- 
ity  that  the  greatest  of  the 
8  should  so  soon  become 
inknown,  even  to  his  fellow- 
men,  is,  if  possible,  aggra- 
bj  Orelli's  and  Driver's 
on  that  his  prophecies 
ilivered  in  public  as  well 
:en.  The  absurdity  of  the 
sis  will  be  seen  if  we  sup- 
it  some  one  should  start  the 
if  an  unknown  Deutero-Dic- 
!his  would  be  far  less  unlikely 
%t  of  a  double  Isaiah,  inas- 
B  there  is  a  vastly  greater 
90  between  the  earlier  and 
or  writings  of  the  English 
right — ^between  the  Pichoick 
ind,  say,  Bleak  ffoute — than 
%  moment  be  pretended  with 
o  the  Book  of  Isaiah.  The 
ider  of  such  a  theory  would 
dosed  if  he  were  asked  how 
to  pass  that  a  man  who 
\j  puUished  books,  but 
id  them  aJond  in  pabiic, 


could  80  soon  become  unknown ! 
No  doubt  Qrelli  adopts  this  theory 
as  a  compromise  with  the  naturalis- 
tic interpreters.  But  they  will 
accept  no  such  compromise.  Fh>- 
f  easor  Gheyne,  in  the  Conimnporairy 
for  August  last,  pours  scorn  on  '  tlua 
neo-orthodox'  expoaitor  for  being 
content  with  two  Isaiah's,  and  for 
not  bringing  in  a  verdict  like  that 
of  a  coroner's  inquest,  against 
' aofiM  perdon  or  permma unhnoum* 
He  demands  a  whole  poue  of 
authors,  with  power  to  add  to  their 
nutnbor  to  any  extent.  So  long  as 
the  Canon  has  on  its  side,  not  only 
the  full  tide  of  history,  but  also  such 
critics  as  the  Qermans  Hengsten- 
berg,  Havernick,  Stier,  Keil,  Jahuy 
Lax^e,  Naglesbaoh,  amongst  others, 
and  such  English  commentators  as 
Professors  Birks  and  Stanley 
Leathes,  with  Henderson,  Hux- 
table,  Kay,  Canon  Rawlinson,  Dean 
Pajne  Smith,  and  XJrwick,  its  ad- 
herents need  not  be  disconcerted. 

Orelli  is  obliged  to  confcES  to 
'many  strange  resemblances'  between 
the  tfio  poitions  of  the  book,  which 
he  limpingly  evades  by  saying : '  The 
author,  if  not  identical  with  Isaiah, 
had  drunk  in  the  spirit  of  the  book 
as  regards  form.'  The  spirit  as 
regards  form  I  '  Form '  and  '  spirit ' 
have  heretofore  been  regarded  as 
antithetical.  The  spirit  of  the 
book  as  regards  »pirit  is  identical  in 
the  former  and  the  latter  portion. 
The  denunciations  of  idolatry,  for 
example,  in  the  latter  are  expansions 
of  those  in  the  former ;  and  who  can 
fail  to  recognise  in  the  magnificently 
dramatic  outburst :  '  Who  is  this 
that  cometh  from  Edom,  with  dyed 
garments  from  Bozrah?'  a  rever- 
berating echo  of  chapter  xxxiv.  6  : 
'The  Lord  hath  a  sacrifice  in 
Bozrah,  and  a  great  slaughter  in  the 
land  of  Edom '  ? 

But  a  truce  to  this  wearisome 
warfaroi  whiohi  iLa&\  Va  T«D&»»i 
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niBoetnrj  by  the  devftsUfeiag  inroAds 
of  ^  disintegniting   and  cmtractiTe 

Mr.  BankB  too  modeitly  de- 
preeiatee  the  tranalation  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  whkhi  in  our  jadg* 
ment^  k  one  of  the  most  precious 
perts  of  the  work.  It  ia  often^  like 
Isaiah  himself,  'very  bold/  6.g.: 
'Bage,  ye  nations,  and  breoik  to 
pi€C$9,  and  hearken,  ye  diUanoes  of 
the  earth;'  ' Every  <me  Aunif  after 
feei;*  *  Zdon  is  redeemed  6y 
judgment,  and  her  home'Camers  by 
righteousness.'  What  light,  again, 
is  cast  by  such  renderings  as  these : 
*  He  shall  dispense  justice,'  instead 
of  '  rebuke ; '  '  Creep  into  the  rock/ 
instead  of  '  Enter; '  *  The rock-def ts 
and  crag-rifts,'  instead  of  *  caves  and 
holes.' 

Again: 

'  "  Cease  ye  from  man,  in  whose  fWitriU 
U  a  breath  :/or  at  hotv  mueh  it  he  to  be 
valued?**    **A  brand-mark,"  instead  of 

"beauty "(A.V. "Burning,** etc.).  "Clean- 
sed tbe  blood-stains  of  Zion  by  a  hkut  of 
judgment,  and  a  wind  of  deansing,"  in- 
stead of  "  by  the  spirit,"  etc.  **  Thou  bast 
broken  to  pieces  the  rod  of  his  driver,"* 
instead  of  "oppressor.**  "The  seed  of 
evil-doers  shall  be  unnamed  for  ever,**  in- 
stead of  "never  be  renowned.**  "Cast 
out  like  a  rejected  tfrt^,**  instead  of  "a 
dishonourable  branch.** "  Withroot,name, 
and  offspring,  sprout  and  $proutlet.** 
" Ar-Moab is  stormed** instead  of  " con- 
founded ;  **  "  like  a  seared  nest.**  "  The 
land  of  two-winged  whirring,**  in- 
stead   of     "shadowing    with    wings.** 

"The    people    tall    and     shining^ 

of  harsn  mandate  and  lordly  gait;" 
"  brewed  a  spirit  of  giddiness ; "  "  the 
aftershoots  and  offshoots,**  chap.  zzii.  24. 
"Howl,  ye  T&rshish-farers,'*  zxiii.  1. 
"Lebanon  is  turned  into  an  orchard^* 
instead  of  "fruitful  field.*'  "  The  afllicted 
shall  have  jov  upon  joy,**  zziz.  19. 
''Aloi  /iir/** 'instead  of  "Woe  tol** 
"lurking-holes,** instead  of  "dens;**  "a 
run  for  the  young  ostriches,'*  zzziv.  13 ; 
"  a  great  battle-feast,**  ver.  6 ;  "  one  field- 
demon  caUs  to  his  fellow,**  ver.  14 ;  "  the 
mhrage,**  instead  of  "the  parched  land,** 
"  shidl  become  a  pool ;  **  "  the  step-dock 
of  Ahas ;  **  "  my  dwelling... fvamf^i  wrnay 
from  me  like  a  8hephera*s  tent ;  I  rolled 
UJ9  mjlife  like  a  weaver; ""mine  eyes 
.fwniaif  opward ; "  **  Thoa  kffedst  ma  evt 


^thenltof  destmctkHi;"  ■«Wb 
instead  of  "▼anity;"  '•glTW  abi 
flrmnass,"  imtead  of  "iiKa 
stnngth;"  <«  Be  atert^"  instead  of  < 
good  oonrsge"  (t  qoasl.  Leek  A 
"the  smooUMT  with  the  hammer  « 
aged  the  anvil-ctrikar  ;*"  fastened  i 
nails  that  it  totter  not,"  zlL  7. 
"teeth"  (A.y.)  seems  better 
"edges"  for  a  ««tfaieshiDg  instrm 
"I  will  open  rifsrs  on  the  aand-hiUs 
18 ;  "  he  strides  over  latcaps ; "  " 
forth  right,"  instead  of  "  judgment ; 
willnot  quench,.  ..He  will  not  Atf  ^vtfa 
instead  of  "fail"  •«Frniare 
elamghter-plaee,*^  instead  of  "si 
ter;"  "the  darkest  comers^  lasts 
"the  sides  of  the  pit;"  "I  om 
thee,"  instead  of  "I  ivO;  A^;"  "not 
thee  away,"  instead  of  "not  ov^ 
thee;"  "a  disciple*s  Umgne,"  Instf 
"  tongue  of  the  learned ; "  "  Forth* 
with  you,'*  instead  of  "  Depart  ye,  i 
ye;"  «*tortured"  for " afflicted,"  1 


"storm-tost,"  instead  of  " 
tempest ; "  "  the  crushed  one,"  insti 
"the contrite;"  "the^Mi/lMf  arsUl 
driven  sea,"  instead  of  "  the  wiohe 
like  the  trouUed  sea ; "  "  indulgfaiff 
in  talk,"  instead  of  "  speaking  t£i 
words ; "  "  your /ft«  are  soiled  with  i 
and  your  fingers  with  iniquity,"  ] 
"  He  was  shocked  that  no  one  intop 
instead  of  "  wondered  that  tiiiere  i 
intercessor ; "  "  pouring  out  of  the  1 
instead  of  "  uttering,*'  eta ;  **  Hfs 
arm  helped  Him,"  instead  of  "hi 
salvation  unto  Him ; "  "  the  ships  o 
shish  in/ronU"  instead  of  "  first ; "  * 
kings  in  triumphal  procession,"  iz 
of  "led  with  them"  (R.V.);  "y« 
remind,"  instead  of  "make  mera 
the  Lord;"  "give  yoursehree  no 
instead  of  ""  Him  no  rest;"  "tbe 
grosser  be  struck  by  the  curse  wl 
hundred  years  old,"  instead  of 
sinner  being  a  hundred  years  old  sli 
accursed."* 

Tet  we  cannot  regard  all 
Banks'  alterings    as  emenda;! 
6.^.,  *  the  fettere  cf  thy  neek* 
dearly    no   improyement  on 
baodsof  thyneck;'  'oontempti 
men/  liiL  3,  instead  of  '  despni 
surely  a  derical  mistake ;  and 
up '  is  not  a  f elidtons  suhstitiil 
*lang    enjoy    the    work    of 
hands.'  Again,  when  the  '  poSM 
for  the  porcopine'  is  changed 
^  %  Tssort  ol  Y^d^B^ho^'  one 
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ttfli  %  kmmU  of  hedgahogB  wodU  be 
tHJhflr  Mflge  to  their  mind;  in  any 
■M^  in  truer  hennony  with  Mr. 
Inda^  eiiqiiieite  Soglieh. 
•  W^eeimot  bvt  regret  that  Mr. 
ludke  adcqpti  the  name  Takveh  for 
■Ae  fir  more  musical  and  the 
\m§  endnarod  *  Jehovah.'  It  teems 
te  iH  a  pedantic  innovation,  at 
tti  hest;  sfaioe,  even  if  it  were 
Mttain  (which  it  certainly  is  not) 
*»l  <Yahveh'  was  Isaiah's  word, 
neh  a  system  of  revised  orthogra- 

ef  csnnot  endnrably  be  carried  out 
evwy  case.*  What  a  mercy  that 
Mither  the  A.Y.  nor  the  ELY. 
•iopted  this  lettering,  which  is  so 
eifsr!^  seised  on  by  writers  like 
RofesBUi  Hnzley!  We  earnestly 
kope  that  our  congregations  may 
not  have  to  pat  np  with  this  nn- 
lippy  cfaaoge. 

We  the  more  regret  what  we  can- 
not bat  regard  as  a  very  seriouB 
iisw  in  QreUi's  work — his   being 
esrried  away  with  the  hypothesis 
of  the  doable  authorship — becaase, 
in  other  respects,  this  is,  in  oar 
jodgmemt^  the  most  usef  al  popular 
eoBunentitfy  on  Isaiah  yet  produced. 
We  may    especially  instance   the 
ineetimahle  exposition  of  chapters 
iL-iv.    The  commentary  on  chap- 
ter vixL  strikes  us  as  not  nearly  so 
good  throughout. 

The  exposition  of  chapter  xix.  is 
very  happy;  but  the  illustrative 
passage  in  Herodotus  is  really  liL  23, 
where  the  Ethiopians  are  described  as 
'  vny  MrUngp  as  if  with  oil*  *  The 
Lordfs  sanguinary  harvest-festival,' 
in  whidi  He  proves  *  Himself  to  be 
the  true  Lord  of  the  world's  history,' 
and  'the  Divine  mission-plan,  to 
which  the  catastrophes  of  the  world's 
hisUMy  most  finally  minister/  are 
admirably  expounded.     The  notes 


on  chapter  zzix.  are  also  powerful ; 
6.^.;  'The  storm  gathering  round 
OocTm  hearth^  Jeru^tlem;'  and  the 
terrible  ban:  *Elimdyowrmh)e$  €mdh% 
bUncL*  The  summaries  of  the  argu- 
ment of  each  chapter  are  most  help- 
ful. The  styleof  the  expositor  catdies 
animation  from  the  original:  'These 
hearers,  who  stare  vacantly  at  the 
vision  unrolled  before  their  eyes ;... 
in  which  case  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  they  can  read  or  not.' 
What  a  description  this  of  old-fash- 
ioned Churchism !  all  the  more  strik- 
ing because  undesigned:  'Devoted 
to  Qod's  outward  service  merely 
because  it  is  enjoined  by  authority '  I 
And  what  a  description  of  rational- 
istic conceit:  'And  would, in  their 
cleverness,  correct  His  ways.'  And 
what  an  unintentional  description 
of  the  modem  party-newspaper: 
'Try  by  party-cries  to  close  the 
mouth  I ' 

The  expositions  of  chapters  xxxix. 
and  xl.  are  also  very  judicious,  and 
show  no  break  whatever  in-  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  prophecy;  but  the 
latter  links  on  the  former  most 
naturally,  when  the  expositor  loses 
sight  of  his  baffling  hypothesis. 
Some  sentences  have  great  beauty : 
'  The  solemn  voices  of  the  Law  and 
judgment  change  of  themselves  into 
glad  tidings — the  Gospel'  'The 
same  Arm  that  breaks  a  path  for 
itself  through  the  nations,  embraces 
tender  lambs  with  loving  solicitude.' 
'These  hammered,  soldered,  join- 
ered  bits  of  images.'  We  have  some 
good  remarks  on  true  Sabbath- 
keeping.  The  doom  of  '  the  Church 
of  unbelievers '  is  terribly  set  forth. 
The  exposition  of  the  concluding 
clause :  '  Their  worm  shall  not  die,' 
is  very  terrible. 


*  We  have  contnlted  a  profound  Hebraist,  a  learned  German- Jewish  Rabbi,  on  the 
matter,  and  his  verdtot  on  the  change  is  *  All  staff ;  the  evidence  against  the  changed 
ptonuMBSation  is  much  stronger  than  that  alleged  in  its  fsTour.' 
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wife  were  as  real  historic  penont  as  erer 
lived ;  and  He  bases  upon  their  history 
the  most  momentous  reasonings,  and  the 
most  solenm  warnings.  He  does  not 
merely  refer  to  the  Book  of  Daniel,  bnt 
declares  that  its  predictions  were '  spoken 
ky  Daniel  the  Prophet.'  And  yet  we  are 
warned  by  the  Professor :  that '  we  mttst 
not  permit  ehildren^  after  a  certain  age^ 
to  wppose*  what  oar  Lord  not  unlyjMr- 
mitted  all  His  adalt  hearers,  His  disciples, 
and  His  Apostles  *to  suppose,'  but  the 
truth  of  which  He  Himself  positively 
taught. 

Such,  then,  is  *  the  teaching  of  the  Old 
Testament,' which  it  is  avowedly  one  of 

*  the  two  great  aims  of  his  life '  to  propa- 
gate. That  it  is  bluntly  contradictory  to 
the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  with 
regard  to  the  Old,  bluntly  contradictory 
to  our  Lord's  own  teaching  on  the  subject, 

*  the  children  of  a  certain  age,'  on  whose 
minds  the  Professor  insists  upon  its  being 
sedulously  impressed,  could  not  fail  to 
see  and  feel.  The  industrious  dissemina- 
tion of  these  tares  of  *  criticism '  amongst 
the  wheat  of  Evangelical  doctrine  he  re- 
gards as  the  great  duty  of  the  Christian 
scholars,  preachers,  and  teachers  of  our 
time.    And  this  is  only  a  minimum  of 

.'destructive  criticism,  a  *  provisional  com- 
*  promise^*  which  *  later  on  we  might  ven- 
ture to  extend'  (August  Contemporary ^ 
p.  225).    This,  at  least,  he  contends  must 
be  taught, '  first  of  all  in  our  universities. 


To  these  noftioiis  fhe  of  tloal  iteiidttd, 
both  of  tatorial  tMohiiig  and  of  esumiu 
ing '  (p.  287),  is  to  be  forthwith  adjnsfeid. 
The  same  '  refonn,'  as  he  calls  it^mosibs 
carried  out  in  our  'aecondaxy  aohods' 
(p.  228).  For*  the  present*  he  regaidi  : 
*  the  problem '  of  inooloatiii^  his  riem 
in  *  primary  schools '  as  '  mote  dffRcilt.' 
But  he  urges :  *  Teach  the  teachers,  and 
their  own  tact  will  indicate  the  esses' 
in  which  these  ideas  may  be  pmdentij 
conveyed  to  the  youngest  minds.  'But,' 
says  he,  *  it  is  quite  certain  that  poslths 
error  ought  not  to  be  propped  up  by  deli- 
berate inculcation'  (p.  229).  In  plsin 
words,  the  teachers  m  primary  schools 
must  stand  on  too  high  a  moral  level  to 
do  what  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  did 
—prop  up  *  positive  error*  as  to  the 
heroes  and  the  authors  of  the  Old  Teets- 
ment.  Then  *  preaching 'is  no  longer  to 
remain '  unreformed '  on  this  point  'One 
may  excuse  this,'  (preaching  on  the  Old 
Testament  as  our  Lord  preached)  *iB 
preachers  addressing  the  Amplest  audi- 
ences, but  scarcely  in  that  of  the  ordlnaij 
town-dergy'  (p.  229).  And  he  zeoom- 
mends  as  exemplifications  of  the  Idnd  d 
preaching  wanted  <  for  the  most  educated 
congregations,'  his  own  '  volume  of  8e^ 
mens  on  Elijah^  and  his  work  on  Jert- 
miah ;  affirming,  that  'the  joint  acti(m  . 
of  spiritual  faith  and  of  the  imaginatife  \/ 

and  critical  faculties is  patent  to  saj 

thoughtful  reader  of  these  books.'  (p.229.) 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OP  MRS.   WITHINGTON. 

BY  THE  REV.  T.  WITHINGTON. 


The  beloved  wife  of  the  Rev.  T. 
Withington  departed  this  life  for 
the  life  eternal  on  July  3l8t,  1888^  in 
the  seventy-third  year  of  her  age.  In 
the  houEO  of  her  grandfather,  in  the 
lovely  valley  of  Luxulyan,  Cornwall, 
the  Wesleys,  Dr.  Adam  Clarke, 
and  many  of  the  early  Methodist 
ministers  were  hospitably  enter- 
tained. Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  during 
his  sojourns  in  that  home  from  time 
to  time,  taught  Mrs.  Witbington's 
mother  to  write,  and  calls  her  in 
his  letters  to  the  family  :  '  My  dear 
little  Jane.'  Her  writing  was  eaid 
to  resemble  that  of  her  teacher. 

Her  father,  Mr.  Trethewie,  of 
Creed,  Cornwall,  was  a  distinguished 
local-preacher.      He  was  educated 


by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Furley,  a 
clergyman  with  whom  John  Weelej 
largely  corresponded.  About  seventy 
of  his  letters  came  into  Mrs. 
Withington's  possession. 

She  was  converted  to  God  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  her  age,  at  a 
Watchnight-service  in  Truro,  con- 
ducted by  the  Rev.  John  Baker. 
She  early  became  an  earnest  worker 
in  the  Lord's  vineyard;  a  devoted 
visitor  and  generous  helper  of  the 
sick  and  needy;  and  a  skilful  in- 
structress of  the  ignorant,  teaching 
the  blind  to  read  by  raised  charac- 
ters. And  in  such  ministrations  of 
mercy  she  continued  diligently  and 
unostentatiously  as  long  as  strength 
allowed,   and    oCtAu.    beyond    he&* 
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ithy  from  Obmnt  to  Oireoiti  in 
lie  woA  tot  basaaxSy  etc., 
and  Itttoy  in  ardor  to  reduoe 
it  and  dbapel  doWiB,  whieh 
diminished  to  the  extent,  in 

rHate,  of  some  thousands  of 
She  felti  however,  speci- 
cilled  to  establish,  wherever 
onld,  Hothers'-meetings.  She 
»  maoh  for  the  Mother^ 
mne;  and  distributed  tracts, 
to,  and  little  booiks,  e^pedallv 
igBt  the  yoong  and  the  afflicted, 


ig  Desiae  all  waters.  One  of 
ittle  books,  entitled :  Food  for 
I,  sold  rapidly,  and  was  much 
1;  her  Wcn^  vnih  Invalids 
vritten  in  the  hope  of  enoonr- 
'  them  to  regard  'prayer  and 
ication'  as  their  honourable 
lelpf  ul  work. 

a.  Withington  was  generally 
^t  by  her  intimate  friends  to 
linently  endowed  with  inteUec- 
g^ifts ;  and  these  were  faithfully 
crated  to  the  great  Giver.  She 
a  very  extensive  reader,  espe- 

of  religious  biograpl^;  and 
)  largely,  and  with  remarkable 
bf ,  what  may  be  justly  called 
d  poetry.  She  had  much 
r  in  prayer,  and  strong  faith  in 
redous  promises;  consequently 
received  frequent,  iq)eedy  and 
1  answers  to  prayer.  She 
e  earnestly  and  successfully  to 

up  her  children  in  the  way 
should  go;  and  claimed  the 
d  promises  on  their  behalf, 
ivas  devoutly  thankful  for  the 
sons,  who  live  to  mourn  her  loss. 
is  in  the  Weeleyan-Methodist 
itry  at  home,  and  one  in  Austra- 
'o  the  other,  herdevoted  medical 


attendant  in  frequent  iUnesses,  she 
justly  considered  that  she  owed 
many  years  of  her  much-valued  life^ 
having  been  raised  up  by  the  blssa- 
ing  of  God  from  the  very  verge  of 
the  grave.  In  extreme  sufiforing  she 
was  most  uncomplaining,  and  very 
grateful  to  those  who  ministered 
to  her. 

The  niffht  before  the  end,  I 
asked:  'Shidl  we  pray  together, 
dear?'  <Tes,'  she  replied.  'What 
shall  I  pray  forf  After  a  short 
pause,  she  said,  with  marked  em- 
phasis :  '  Pray  that  the  p&rfect  will 
of  Qtodi  may  be  done.'  These 
were  the  last  words  I  heard  from 
her  lips.  What  better  words  could 
she  have  uttered  ?  The  next  morn- 
ing she  asked  for  water  that  she 
might  bathe  her  face  and  hands  and 
prepare  for  breakfast.  When  told 
that  it  was  only  four  o'clock,  she 
replied :  '  I^ever  mind ;  I  will  have 
the  water  now,  and  then  I  shall  be 
quite  ready.'  It  was  brought  to  her, 
and  feeling  refreshed,  she  exclaimed, 
in  her  own  bright,  happy  way: 
'  Now  I  am  quite  read/y  1  Lead  her 
head  back  restf ully  on  the  pillow, 
and  calmly  breathed  her  last. 

Often  in  the  night  season,  seem- 
ing to  think  herself  alone,  with  eyes 
closed  and  hands  uplifted,  she  fer- 
vently exclaimed :  '  My  God  !  My 
Father !  My  Jesus  i '  Several  times 
she  asked  me  to  join  her  in  singing 
her  favourite  hymn : 

*  Jeso,  Lover  of  my  sonl ! ' 

and  would  herself  raise  the  tune. 
Once  her  faithful  servant  heard  her 
sinffing  in  her  sleep,  'so  beauti- 
f  ulfy,'  the  same  lines. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


Voice  from  the  OroMs:  A  Series  of 
%i  on  our  LoreTt  Pauion.  By  Emi' 
Uring  Preaeheri  of  Germany,  With 
fj^hiealSketehet,  T,wndT,CUkrh,—k 
leaasnriDg  book.  It  *  owes  its  ecdst- 
0  the  TomMrkmble  wave  ofevang^istd 


revival  that  has  passed  over  Germany  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  the  most  hopeful 
feature  of  which  is  the  hold  it  has  taken 
on  the  younger  generation.'  While,  in  the 
land  of  Wesley,  of  Ho^a  andot  Bobest 
Hall,  the  tide  of  (kDnnaTixa\&iWDa2&8Bi\A& 
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been  aree|diig  higher  and  higher,  tteaHng 
into  our  Btreams  of  doctrine  and  of  ex- 
position, and  poisoning  the  glad  hnsban- 
dry  on  their  hanks  ^th  their  brackish 
infiltration,  in  the  land  of  Lather,  the 
refinent  Nile  of  wholesome  Gospel-tmth 
is  restoring  verdure  to  the  fields,  and  the 
yoath  of  the  Church  are  *  springing  up 
as  amongst  the  grass,  as  wiUows  by  the 
water-courses/  This  volume  of  Sermons, 
contributed  by  eighteen  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished preachers,  was  published  '  to 
as8&t  in  defraying  the  cost  of  a  building ' 
as  head-quarters  of  the  German  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  founded  so 
late  as  1888.  The  tianslator  justly  claims 
that  in  these  sermons  'the  Gospel  is 
preached  with  fulness,  with  power,  in  all 
its  simplicity  and  faithfulness.*  And 
these  are  not  the  productions  of  obscure 
men :  Dr.  Kogel  is  Chief  Chaplain  to  the 
Emperor  at  Berlin ;  three  others  are  also 
chaplains  to  his  Imperial  Majesty ;  three 
more  are  Chief  Court  Preachers : '  A  Crown 
appointment  bestowed  only  on  the  most 
endnent  clergymen.'  Four  are  Superin- 
tendentM  of  dioeeseSt  corresponding  to 
English  Bishops;  five  are  Superin- 
tefuUntt  General^  corresponding  to 
English  Archbishops;  another  is  Im- 
perial Army  Chaplain  at  Berlin; 
three  hold  the  high  office  of  Gekevmer 
Kirohenrath.  Add  to  these,  the  famous 
Theological  Professor,  Luthardt,  and  you 
have  a  noble  list.  The  most  strildng 
sermon  of  all  is  that  on  ParUitu  Pilate, 
by  the  well-known  poet,  Emil  Quandt. 
This  is  wonderfully  strong  and  piquant 
preaching ;  but  when  it  is  said :  *  A  Roman 
maxim  it  has  ever  been  in  Christianity  to 
pay  every  possible  outward  respect  to 
the  Saviour,  but  not  to  set  Him  free,' 
State-ChilBtiBLDitj  must  surely  be  intend- 
ed. Other  remarkable  discourses  are  those 
by  Dr.  Kogel :  Jesus  brings  together  the 
Children  of  Qod ;  Christ  the  King,  by 
Schroder ;  Peter  Warned,  by  Dr.  Mflllen- 
siefen ;  and  Oethsemane,  by  Dr.  Ahlfeld, 
which  is  marked  by  fresh  insight  and 
strong  feeling ;  The  Work  of  Jesus  in  His 
Sufferings,  by  Hansen;  Petef's  Denial, 
by  Dr.  Frommel,  which  has  some  fine 
pictorial  strokes,  but  misconceives  Peter 
in  some  respects ;  Faber's  He  Who 
Treads  the  Winepress  Alone;  and  The 
Deep  Tones  of  Good-Friday  Bells,  by  Dr. 
W.  Baur.  The  Biographical  Sketches  of 
the  preachers  add  much  to  the  interest 
of  the  book. 

There  is  but  one  weak  sentence  in  the 
whole  Series.  It  is  pleasant  to  Wes- 
leyan-Methodists  to  &d  that  some  of 


tbegreAtestof  tbate  great  pfsachen  at- 
tribute their  oonveziSoii  ttom.  Bationalism 
to  true  Christianity  to  the  instnmien-^ 
talitj  of  Tholuck,  as  he  ascribed  his  iinii^ 
to  the  Sermons  of  John  Wesley. 

The  Three  Reterenees,  and  other  A^^ 
dresses,  spoken  to  the  Oirls  at  Winterm-^ 
dor/t  Southport,  on  Prize  Days,  1800-188^. 
By  John  8,  Simon,    T.  Woolmer.—lt  %8 
not  small  praise  to  this  book  to  say  thmt 
its  substance  is  well  worthy  of  its  ele- 
«knt  presentation,  in  type,  binding,  etc. 
These   Addresses,   by   reason    of  their 
freshness,  geniality,  sympathy  and  kindly 
wisdom,  could  not  fail  to  interest  and 
benefit    every    intelligent,    susceptible 
young  listener.    We  heard  only  two  socb 
Addresses  during  our  twelve  yean  at 
Woodhouse  Grove:  one  from  the  Ker, 
8.  D.  Waddy,  then  a  young  man;  and 
the   other  from  the  accomplished  Dr. 
Fisk,  of  America.    lu  our  judgment,  tbe 
two  best  Addresses  are  those  on  Gemu 
and  Common-Sense,  and  that  on  Bern- 
enoefor  that  whioh  is  Beneath  us.    Tbiej 
are  as  healthy  and  bracing  as  a  holi- 
day on  the  hills  or  on  the  shore.    The 
girl  is  foretaught  that  her  *  father'  msj 
reasonably   expect  her    *  to  be  a  com- 
panion when  he  comes  home.'    The  Art 
of  Seeing  is  also  well  inculcated. 

To  us  one  paragraph  has  a  pecnlitf 
charm,  as  calling  up  an  endeared,  fami- 
liar scene,  and  an    endeared,  familiar 
friend,  to  whose  memory  we  are  glad  to 
pay  a  passing  tribute.    Mr.  Simon  says : 
*  Some  time  ago,  on  a  fine  spring  daj, 
when  the  blue-bells  flooded  the  woods  hi 
the  valley  of  the  Deame,  I  rambled  bj 
the  side  of  budding  hedgerows  with  my 
friend,  the  Barnsley  naturalist.'    Many  a 
ramble  have  we,  too,  enjoyed  in  that  same 
valley,  *  when  the  bluebells  fioodedi  the 
woods,'  and  *by  the  side   of    budding 
hedgerows.'     And  many  a  long,  delight- 
ful confab  have  we  had  with  that  same 
Barnsley  naturalist.    Will  no  one  write 
his  life  7    We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Simon 
also  for  his  successful  pleading  of  the 
claims  of  the  inferior  animals  on  our 
'  respect '  as  well  as  sympathy.    He  has 
also  a  beautiful  passage  on  *  the  indivi- 
duality of  plants.'    This  is  an  anticipa- 
tion of  some  exquisite  remarks  by  Mrs. 
Sewell,    in   her   lately  published    lAfe. 
Mr.  Simon  has  the  sensibility  of  a  poet. 
His  defence  of  school-friendship  is  veiy 
just.  Accordingto  the  true  arrangement, 
his  Address  on  JReverenee  for  that  which  u 
Above  MS  should  have  come  first. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  MINISTER : 
His  Discouragements  and  His  Inner  Compelling  Force. 
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'  And  if  I  saj,  I  will  not  make  mention  of  Him,  nor  speak  any  mure  in  His  name, 
tbea  there  is  in  mine  heart  as  it  were  a  burning  fire  shut  up  in  mj  bones,  and  I  am 
Weary  with  forbearing,  and  I  cannot  contain/— Jeremiah  xx.  9  (K.V.). 

'  JciiEMiAH  propheBied  in  the  dark  days  which  ushered  in  Judah's  desola- 
^iao.  To  denounce  the  nation's  idolatry,  to  confront  the  popular  pride 
^d  vain  self-secariij,  to  fearlessly  herald  the  swiftly  hastening  doom, 
Surely  demanded  a  man  of  iron  nerve  and  dauntless  determioation.  It  is 
illustrative  of  the  fact  that  Jehovah  ofttimes  employs  the  most  unlikely 
agents  to  effect  His  purpose,  that  naturally  Jeremiah  was  a-  striking  con- 
trast to  this.  Of  all  the  ancient  seers,  he  was  the  most  retiring,  the  most 
plaintive,  the  most  self-limited  and  enthralled  hy  human,  weaknesses. 

*  Ah,  Lord  Qod !  behold,  I  cannot  speak*;  'the  cry  which  arose  from  his 
^hrinkiog  heart  when  first  he  reoeiyedhis  prophetic  call,  was  characteristic 
of  his  whole  career.  At  times,  when '  the  Divine  afflatus  filled  his  soul 
with  supernatural  strength,  he  was  strong  as  '  a  defenced  city,  an  iron 
pillar,  and  brasen  walls ; '  but  left  to  himself  he  wailed  like  a  forsaken 
woman ;  he  wept  like  a  little  child. 

This  union  of  natural  weakness  and  supernatural  strength  is  seen  in  the 
prophetic  page  before  us.  Incensed  by  his  appearance  in  the  Temple 
courts  and  his  bold  warniog  of  coming  woes,  Pashur,  the  son  of  Immer, 

*  the  priest,  who  was  chief  officer  in  the.  house  of  the  Lord,'  seized  the 
prophet,  smote  him,  and  *  put  him  in  the  stocks  that  were  in  the  high  gate 
of  Benjamin.'  When  Paul  and  Silas  were  similarly  served,  from  their 
trusting,  rejoicing  hearts  there  ascended  prayer  and  holy  praise.  Jere- 
miah evinced  another  spirit.  Filled  with  indignation,  he  fiung  out  upon 
his  priestly  persecutor  prophetic  words  of  withering  denunciation :  *  The 
Lord  hath  not  called  thy  name  Pashur '  (prosperity  roundabout), '  but 
Magor-missabib '  (fear  or  terror  on  every  side).  '  For  thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Behold,  I  will  make  thee  a  terror  to  thyself,  and  to  all  thy  friends :  and 
they  shall  fall  by  the  sword  of  their  enemies,  and  thine  eyes  shall  behold 

, .  m.  I  '  -J  ■  -  ------  —  -  — 

•  Preached  before  the  ministers  of  the  District,  May  14tb,  1889.    Published  by 
request  of  tba  District  Committee. 
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it.... And  thou,  Pashur,  and  all  that  dwell  in  thine  honae  shall  go  into  cap- 
tivity :  and  thou  shalt  come  to  Bahylon,  and  there  thou  shalt  die,  and  shaft 
be  buried  there,  thou,  and  all  thy  friends,  to  whom  thou  hast  propheried 
lies.'  Such  were  the  fearless  words  which  leaped  from  his  lipe ;  and  thm, 
as  though  overwrought  by  this  prophetic  effort,  he  sank  into  the  deepest 
despondency,  and  poured  forth  the  abject  plaint :  *  O,  Lord,  Then  hirt 
deceived  me,  and  I  was  deceived :  Thou  art  stronger  than  I,  and  hast  pre- 
vailed :  I  am  become  a  laughing-stock  all  the  day,  every  one  mocketh  me.... 
And  if  I  say,  I  will  not  make  mention  of  Him,  nor  speak  any  more  in 
His  name,  then  there  is  in  mine  heart  as  it  were  a  burning  fire  shut  up  in 
my  bones,  and  I  am  weary  with  forbearing,  and  I  cannot  contain.... Cuned 
be  the  day  wherein  I  was  bom  :  let  not  the  day  wherein  my  mother  bare 
me  be  bleseed.  Cursed  be  the  man  who  brought  tidings  to  my  father 
saying :  A  man  child  is  bom  unto  thee ;  making  him  very  glad.' 

L  With  this  picture  before  us  of  the  treatment  received  by  one  d 
God's  faithful  servants  of  the  olden  time,  our  first  emotion,  my  ministerial 
brethren,  should  be  devout  gnUUvde  to  the  Head  of  the  Church  for  the 

V  favourable  conditions  of  owr  public  ministry, — Other  men  have  laboured, 
and  we  have  entered  into  their  labours.  Compared  with  prophets  and 
apostles  and  the  gray  fathers  of  earlier  days,  *  the  lines  have  fallen  onto 
us  in  pleasant  places.'  Notwithstanding  that  the  ministry  of  the  Word 
is  often  made  the  sneer  of  the  witless  and  the  scoff  of  die  profane,  it  ii 
commonly  held  in  highest  honour.  If  the  emoluments  of  the  Ministry  are 
not  great,  its  risks  are  slight ;  if  it  is  not '  a  money-making  profeasioD,'  it 
gathers  around  it  that  which  money  cannot  buy :  '  honour,  love,  obedi- 
ence, troops  of  friends.'  Mercifully,  the  minister  is  spared,  in  greet 
measure,  the  anxieties  and  excitement  inseparable  from  commercial  life. 
From  the  ^  loopholes  of  retreat  he  beholds  the  stir  of  the  Great  Babel ; ' 
he  watches  the  ceaseless  human  struggle  going  on  around  him ;  he  eeee 
fortunes  won,  and  fortunes  wasted ;  he  marks  some  rising  from  ohscarify 
to  place  and  power,  and  others  sinking  lower,  lower  still,  till  lost  in  the 
crowd ;  and  while  he  '  rejoices  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  and  weeps  with 
them  that  weep,'  he  rests  calm  in  the  assurance  that  while  faithful  to 
Christ  and  to  Christ's  Holy  Chi^rch,  '  he  shall  dwell  on  high ;  hi<  place  of 

>  defence  shall  be  the  munitions  of  rocks ;  bread  shall  be  given  him ;  his 
waters  shall  be  sure.' 

II.  And  yet  it  is  trite  to  say  that  every  true-hearted  minister  of  Christ 

J  has  seasons  of  depression  ;  yea,  even  of  deep  despondency, — Such  emoUooi 
are  the  outcome  of  ordinary  and  of  extraordinary  causes ;  of  experiences 
which  he  shares  in  common  with  others,  and  of  experiences  which  are 
peculiar  to  his  vocation.  The  minister  is  a  man,  '  a  man  of  like  passLons ' 
with  others;  oftentimes  he  moves  among  the  people  'in  weakness  and 
fear,  and  in  much  trembling ; '  we  have  the  '  treasure  in  earthen  veesels, 
ihat  the  excellency  of  the  power  may  be  of  God.'  The  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  as  enforced  b^  the  Church  oi  B.om«,V\»a^tQ7^eiua^^^alling  carta; 
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then  tre  ezperienoee  to  be  gathered  in  family  life  of  inestimable  value  to  • 
Ike  ChriBtian  minister ;  nevertheless,  family  life  brings  to  him,  as  to  others, 
Ofmiivu  cares  and  anxieties.    NcWf  the  barrel  of  meal  no  more  in 
awaaoth  for  the  prophet's  use  than  loaves  and  fishes  multiply  to  feed  the 
knigry  people.    How,  with  so  limited  an  income,  can  expenses  be  met,  and 
t  position  be  maintained  which  shall  bring  no  dishonour  to  the  brother- 
Inod  and  the  Cause  of  Christ  ?  How,  with  so  small  resources  to  draw  upon, 
•hall  these  growing,  hearty  boys  and  girls  be  fed  and  clothed  and  educated 
and  asnt  out  into  the  world  ?    Then,  like  other  public  men,  the:minister 
knows  the  weariness  of  dose  mental  application,  the  reaction  of  public 
aiettement,  the  exhaustion  which  follows  the  almost  ceaseless  demands 
upon  all  the  vital  forces  of  his  nature.     He  knows  too,  like  others,  the  • 
wiation  and  pain  of  failure.     Kequired,  when  the  hour  is  come,  to  stand 
before  the  people  and  deliver  the  Master's  message,  he  feels  full  oft  that 
the  method  and  manner  of  the  messenger  have  been  unworthy  of  his  theme. 
TheD,  those  among  us  to  whom  have  been  entrusted  the  Superintendency 
cf  Circuits  know  something  of  the  burden  of  '  the  care  of  the  churches.' 
Bodi  an  one  as  Paul  the  aged  prayed  to  be  delivered  from  '  unreasonable 
awD ' ;  and  John,  the  Apostle  of  love,  writhed  under  the  consciousness 
that '  Diotrephes,  who  loved  to  have  the  pre-eminence,'  prated  against  him 
'with  malicious  words;'  even  so,  let  the  minister  of  to-day  walk  ever  so  / 
iriiely  and  circumspectly,  he  will  not  altogether  escape  the  breath  of 
censure,  and  the  strife  of  tongues. 

And  in  addition  to  these  ordinary  causes  of  discouragement,  there  are, 
18  we  have  said,  special  causes  peculiar  to  the  ministerial  office  and  career. 
Looking  at  these  we  notice : 

1.  The  momentous  issTies  of  the  minister's  work, — *  I  am  painting  for 
eternity,'  said  an  ancient  artist,  as  he  saw  the  canvas  shaping  beneath 
liis  hand  into  forms  of  wondrous  beauty.  '  I  am  preaching  for  eternity, 
nghs  the  earnest  minister,  as  he  looks  on  the  hundreds  of  upturned  faces 
listening  to  his  words.  In  every  discourse,  he  writes  a  message  which  t/ 
shall  be  read  by  the  light  of  the  judgment  fires ;  he  touches  a  chord  whose 
vibrations  shall  thrill  for  ever ;  he  proclaims  a  Gospel  whose  echoes  shall 
repeat  themselves  in  the  songs  of  the  sanctified,  or  the  sorrows  of  the  lost. 
*  We,'  saith  St.  Paul, — referring  to  the  Koman  triumph  with  its  strains 
of  music,  its  odorous  incense,  its  rejoicing  populace,  and  its  death-doomed 
captives  led  in  the  conqueror's  train, — 'are  unto  God  a  sweet  savour 
of  Christ,  in  them  that  are  saved,  and  in  them  that  perish :  to  the  one  the 
flavour  of  death  unto  death ;  and  to  the  other  the  savour  of  life  unto  life.' 
O !  well  might  the  Apostle  add  :  '  And  who  is  safficient  for  these  things  1 ' 
In  danger — for  is  he  not  human  ? — of  allowing  his  ministry  to  lapse  into 
the  mere  mechanical  performance  of  a  prescribed  routine ;  in  danger — for 
is  he  not  human  ? — of  seeking  the  plaudits  and  loving  '  the  praise  of  man ; ' 
when,  rising  above  all  these  things,  the  minister  grasps  the  greatness  of 
his  mission,  he  stands  agbaat,  he  shrinks  from  a  tack  so  awlxA  m  \W^s&>x»&^ 
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he  cries :  '  Lord,  I  cannot  preach ;  I  cannot  oontinae  a  work  60  pregnant 
J  with  the  things  of  eternity.    No,  I  will  not  make  mention  of  Thee^  nor 
speak  any  more  in  Thy  name/ 

2.  Cloady  associated  with  the  solemn  thought  of  the  momentous  issues  4 
his  work,  is  the  sense  of  his  official  responsibility. 

Viewed  in  its  relation  to  God  and  to  eternity,  the  ministerial  office  is  the 
highest  conferred  on  earth.     Compared  with  this  lofty  distinction,  the 
splendid  prospects  which  dazzled  Paul  in  early  life  became  as  dross.    But 
y/if  the  honour  be  great,  still  greater  is  the  responsibility.     By  Bivinf 
designation  we  are  '  preachers  of  righteousness,'  '  ministers  of  God ; '  ym, 
but  what  if  the  preacher  preaches  himself  instead  of  Christ  crucified? 
what  if  the  minister  serves  for  the  shewbread  and  other  spoils  of  the 
sanctuary  rather  than  for  the  salvation  of  precious  souls  ?    We  are  '  8e^ 
vants  of  the  Lord  Jesus ; '  '  workers  together  with  Him ; '  *  stewards  of  the 
.  manifold  grace  of  God ; '  yes,  but  what  if  indolence  has  marred  our  6e^ 
^  vice,  if  unfaithfulness  has  marked  our  stewardship  ?     We  are  witnecsei 
for  Christ, '  watchmen  on  the  walls  of  Zion ; '  yes,  but  what  if  our  witnea 
is  not  clear  ?  what  if  the  watchman  sleeps  at  his  post ;  or  if  his  trumpet 
gives  an  uncertain  sound  ?     We  are  '  fishers  of  men  ; '  yes,  but  what  if,  by 
r   careless  or  unskilful  angling,  the  fish  are  frightened  and  not  caught!    We 
are  pastors,  overseers,  under-shepherds  of  the  fiock ;  yes,  but  what  if 
we  seek  not  the  wandering  ones  ?  what  if  *  the  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and 
are  not  fed '  ?    We  are  Eoldiers  of  the  Cross,  standard-bearers  in  *  the 
Sacramental  host  of  God's  Elect ; '  yes,  but  what  if  the  soldier  prove  a 
coward  ?  what  if  the  ensi^^n  forsake  the  colours  and  lets  them  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  ?     We  are  ambassadors  for  Christ ;  yes,  but  what  if 
we  shun  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God  ;  or,  tainted  with  treason, 
do  dishonour  to  our  King  ?     O,  terrible  indeed  are  the  denunciations  in 
God's  Word  of  a  faithless  minibtry  !     •  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Mine 
hand  shall  be  upon  the  prophets  that  see  vanity  and  divine  lies;  they 
^  shall  not  be  in  the  assembly  of  My  people,  neither  shall  they  be  written 
in  the   writing  of  the  house  of  Israel '  (Ezekiel  xiii.    9).     *  Woe  unto 
the  pastoi*s  that  destroy  and  scatter  the  sheep  of  My  pasture !  saith  the 
Lord'  (Jeremiah  xxiii.  1).     *  That  servant,  which  knew  his  Lord's  will, 
and  prepared  not  himself,  neither  did  according  to  His  will,  shall  be  beaten 
with  many  stripes.'    The  watchman  who  warnetli  not  the  sinner  of  the 
wickedness  of  his  ways  shall  be  held  guilty  of  the  blocd  of  souls.     *  W$ 
must  aU  appear  before  the  Judgment-seat  of  Christ ; '  but.  His  ministers 
await  the  most   conspicuous  places  and  the  keenest  scrutiny.      'The 
wicked  shall  be  cast  into  hell ; '  but  verily  to  the  wicked  minister  shall  be 
apportioned  the  fiercest  flame,  the  most  unmitigated  woe&     Brethren,  I 
tremble !     Unless  compelled  by  God  and  upheld  by  Him,  /  could  not 
incur  this  dread  responsibility.     But  for  other  and  higher  impulses  which 
urge  me  on,  I  must  exclaim :  '  1  will  not  make  mention  of  Him,  nor  ppeak 
aDf  moie  in  JELis  name.' 
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I.  To  these  causes  of  ministerial  depression  must  be  added  the  aeeming  / 
\jfeolivene99  of  awr  lahaurs^  the  meagrenese  of  our  success. 

Success  in  every  sphere  of  life  has  a  wonderful  influence  upon  human 
uia  and  actions.  The  minister  of  Christ  is  not  exempt  from  this 
aeral  law ;  indeed,  his  work  being  so  much  more  important,  its  issues  so 
ich  more  momentous  than  any  mere  earthly  work  can  be,  his  sorrow  at 
ik  of  success  is  so  much  more  intense.  It  may  be  comforting,  it  may 
needful  at  times  to  fall  back  upon  the  adage :  '  Do  your  duty,  and  leave 
raits  to  God  ; '  but  no  earnest  minister  will  be  long  content  with  this ;  »^ 
fwevet  nobly  he  does  his  duty,  he  will  be  sad  unless  he  sees  results. 
remiah  mourned  that  his  teachings  were  unheeded ;  Isaiah  wailed :  '  I 
ive  laboured  in  vain,  I  have  spent  my  strength  for  nought.'  Paul  testi- 
d :  '  I  have  great  heaviness  and  continual  sorrow  in  my  heart ;  for  my 
sthroDy  my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh.'  Elijah  fled  into  the  wilder- 
89^  and  casting  himself  down,  he  cried  :  *  0  Lord,  take  away  my  life  I ' 
BOS  wept  bitter  tears  over  David's  guilty,  doomed  city.  And  if  prophets 
d  apostles,  and  the  Divine  Master  Himself,  were  sometimes  s%d  at  the 
(Might  of  their  little  success,  is  it  a  strange  thing,  think  jou,  that  true 
nisters  to-day  are  often  cast  down,  often  made  to  mourn  over  the  im- 
[litency  of  those  who  will  not  come  to  Christ,  and  over  the  half-hoarted- 
88  and  inconsistencies  of  those  who  profess  His  holy  religion  ?  O,  not 
ire  certainly  does  the  ^olian  harp  vibrate  to  every  breeze  of  heaven, 
in  does  the  heart  of  the  earnest  minister  vibrate  to  the  spiritual  influ- 
ses — cheering  or  depressing — which  surround  him  in  the  Church.  Did 
nothy  bring  tidings  to  Paul  of  the  Thessalonians'  fidelity  in  tribulation  ? 
idness  at  once  filled  his  soul  and  prompted  his  praiseful  pen.  Did 
aphroditus  bring  intelligence  of  unfaithfulness  on  the  part  of  some  in 
I  Church  of  Philippi  ?  Crushed  with  sorrow,  the  apostle  wrote  :  '  Many 
Ik,  of  whom  I  have  told  you  often,  and  now  tell  you  even  weeping,  that 
J  are  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ.'  Yes,  yes ;  often  toiling  all  the 
:ht,  and  apparently  netting  nothing ;  often  only  a  voice  crying  in  the 
demesB,  with  no  response  but  empty  echoes;  often  his  impassioned 
leals  are  received  with  a  respectful  indifference  almost  harder  to  boar 
n  open  scorn, — the  minister,  can  you  wonder,  is  ready  to  relinquish  his 
Y  toil,  ready  to  cry  with  the  stocked  and  fettered  prophet :  '  I  will  not 
ke  mention  of  Him,  nor  speak  any  more  in  His  name '  ? 

II.  Let  us  pass  on  to  consider  the  true  minister's  inner  sotU-supporting, 
'Oompeiling force. — '  There  is  in  mine  heart  as  it  were  a  burning  fire 
t  up  in  my  bones,  and  I  am  weary  with  forbearing,  and  I  cannot 
tain«' 

Strong  were  the  outer  forces  tempting  Jeremiah  to  desert  the  post  of 
y;  but  stronger  stiQ  the  inner  force  compelling  him  to  fulfil  his 
ointed  mission.  Superior  to  his  trouble,  his  dejection,  his  despondency, 
inner  life  struggled  for  expression,  an  inner  fire  leaped  up  in  flame ; 
kn  oonvictions!,  emotions,  impulses,  found   utterance  Hu  IViow^^a 
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which  breathed,  and  in  words  which  burned.'  What  was  that  inner 
force?  Certainly,  in  Jeremiah's  case  it  was  not  the  foroe  of  an  invineiUo 
will.    There  are  men,  and  happy  are  they  who  are  thus  endowed,  who 

/grow  stronger  in  life's  struggle,  whose  courage  rises  above  persistent, 
oppositions,  who  make  stepping-stones  of  difficulties  and  obstmctioiiB. 
Jeremiah,  as  we  have  seen,  was  made  in  no  such  heroic  mould ;  he  was 
timid  and  retiring,  rather  than  leonine  and  loud ;  he  felt  more  at  home  in 
a  wayfarer's  lodge  in  the  wilderness,  than  in  bearding  faithless  princes,  and 
braving  wrathful  crowds. 

Brethren,  the  inner  force  which,  like  a  fire  in  his  bones,  burned  in  the 
heart  of  the  prophet,  and  bums  to-day  in  the  heart  of  every  true  minister 

/of  Christ,  is  first  of  all  the  foroe  of  hoUnesa,  Holiness  is  not  merely  the 
negation  of  ovi],  not  the  totality  of  passive  virtues :  it  is  a  grand,  imperial, 
active  power.     Negatively,  it  is  separation  from  sin ;  positively,  it  is  the 

^consecration  of  thought,  feeling,  afiections,  energies ;  in  a  word,  our  entire 

^  many-sided  nature,  to  God  and  His  holy  service.  Take  its  New  Teetar 
ment  synonym, — perfect  love,  and  the  constraining  power  of  holiness  will 
at  once  plainly  appear.  Just  as  love  of  country  nerves  the  patriot  for 
heroic,  self-sacrificing  deeds;  just  as  love  for  her  endangered  ofibpring 
fills  a  woman's  timid  heart  with  dauntless  courage,  and  her  weak  arm  with 
tenfold  strength;  so  Christian  holiness,  perfect  love,  will  make  the 
naturally  slothful  active,  the  feeble  strong,  and  the  most  shrinking  brave. 
*  We  preach  Christ  crucified ! '  here  is  the  motto  of  our  heraldry ;  our 
escutcheon  *  bears  a  bleeding  Lamb ; ' '  the  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us;' 
here  is  our  inspiration,  our  inner  impelling  force. 

My  honoured  fathers  and  brethren,  our  primary  and  ever-present  need— 
your  need  and  mine  most  of  all — for  a  happy,  successful  ministry  is  saint- 

"J Uneaa  qf  life.  We  have  given  ourselves  to  Christ;  we  have  realized  the 
saving  power  of  the  Gospel  in  our  own  experience.  Unless  we  bad 
solemnly  avowed  this  and  impressed  others  with  the  reality  thereof, 
there  had  been  no  door  for  us  into  the  Methodist  Ministry.  But  let  ub 
see  to  it  that  we  leave  not '  our  fiirst  love ; '  that  we  *  hold  fast  whereto 
we  have  already  attained ; '  that  we  '  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ; '  that  we  press  forward  *  to  compre- 

V  hend  with  all  saints ' — even  with  the  most  advanced — '  what  is  the  breadth 
and  length,  and  depth  and  height '  of  Christian  holiness.  As  a  finger-post 
may  point  the  traveller  on  his  way,  so  a  Christless  minister  may  point  the 
way  to  heaven,  though  he  does  not  walk  therein  himself ;  as  a  lens  of  ioe 
may  so  concentrate  the  sun's  rays  as  to  set  fire  to  touchwood,  so  it  is 
possible  for  an  unconverted  preacher  to  become  the  medium  of  warmth 
and  light  and  life  to  longing  hearts.  But  this  is  rarely  the  Divine  pro- 
cedure ;  and,  alas  for  us  1  if  ours  is  ever  the  painful  task  of  (^reaching 

I  Gospel-truths  we  do  not  experience ;  of  proclaiming  a  Saviour  Whom  we 
have  not  known  or  have  forsaken ;  of  Memnon-like,  in  this  the  sunrise  of 
QoBpel'Aaj,  making  music  with  our  lips,  while  all  is  hard,  ocdd,  atony 
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litttk  within  I  May  '  the  very  God  of  peace  sanctify  us  wholly ; '  may 
•II  who  '  hear  the  vessels  of  the  Lord '  be  clean.  May  the  Church  be  com- 
psUed  to  say  of  each  one  of  us,  as  Gregory  said  of  Basil :  '  He  thundered 
in  his  doctrine,  and  he  lightened  in  his  life.'  As  the  ministers  of  God,  let 
ii%  like  the  high-priest  of  old,  clothe  us  in  our  official  garments — the 
only  vestments  we  care  for  :  the  fair  mitre  of  holiness,  the  flowing  robe 

of  spotless  purity : 

*  Holiness  on  the  head« 
Light  and  perfection  on  the  breast ; 
HarmonioTis  bells  below,  raising  the  dead, 
To  lead  them  anto  life  and  rest ; 
Thus  are  true  Aarons  drest.' 

Bo^  idien  Aaron  has  reached  his  Hor ;  when  our  earthly  work  is  ended, 
when  ou^  office  must  be  laid  aside,  and  we  must  die  like  other  men,  shall  we 
'finish  our  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry,  which  we  have  received  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.' 

In  addition  to  the  constraining  force  of  holiness,  the  true  minister  is  ^ 
Bapported  and  urged  on  by  a  firm  conviction  of  a  specific  heavenly  ealL — Said 
Jehovah  to  Jeremiah  : '  I  formed  thee,  and  I  ordained  thee  a  prophet  unto 
the  nations.'  It  was  this  conviction  which  burned  in  the  prophet's  soul, 
compelling  the  faithful  word,  when  heart  and  flesh  shrank  trembling  from 
the  task.  And  so  €k>d  calls  His  ministerial  servants  now.  The  Christian 
Ifinistry  is  a  Divine  vocation :  it  is  not  a  profession  which  a  man  may 
choose  for  himself  according  to  his  taste  or  interest ;  it  is  not  the  prero- 
gative of  a  class,  like  the  Hindu  priesthood,  to  be  handed  down  from  sire 
to  son.  The  true  minister  is  one  who  has  heard  within  him  the  Voice  of 
God ;  one  whose  desires  have  flamed  into  intense  convictions,  constraining 
him  to  cry :  '  His  word  is  in  mine  heart  as  a  burning  Are  ; ' '  Necessity  is 
laid  upon  me ;  yea,  woe  is  unto  me,  if  I  preach  not  the  Grospel ! '  Alas !  for  the 
minister,  whatever  his  earthly  ordination,  however  pure  his  motives,  how- 
ever sincere  his  deeire  to  do  good,  who  is  not  sustained  amid  the  manifold 
difloouragements  and  disappointments  of  ministerial  life  by  the  unshaken 
conviction  that  he  has  been  called  of  God,  and  inducted  into  his  sacred 
office  by  the  Holy  Ghost !  Woe  unto  the  man  who  for  ^  a  piece  of  bread,' 
or  for  the  honour  which  the  position  confers,  presumes  to  stand  before  the 
people,  the  uncalled,  the  uncommissioned  herald  of  Christ.  Thus  saith 
the  Lord :  '  I  have  not  sent  these  prophets,  yet  thoy  ran ;  I  have  not 
spoken  to  them,  yet  they  prophesied.'  Hirelings,  place-seekers,  intruders 
into  the  ministerial  office,  how  shall  they  fulfil  the  duties  and  sustain 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Ministry  of  Eeconciliation  ?  How  shall  they 
render  up  account  when  they  stand  before  the  Judgment-seat  of  Christ  ? 

My  words  have  been  mainly  addressed  to  my  honoured  fathers  and 
brethren.    But  there  are  many  others  here.     I  charge  you,  first  of  all,  J 
who  hold  office  in  our  Societies,  to  unite  with  us  in  seeing  that  you  have  a 
converted  and  faithful  ministry.    Eemember,  the  initiatory  ate^  into  owe 
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ministerial  ranks  rests  mainly  with  you.  A  minfater  may  have  vast  and 
varied  learning,  he  may  have  rich  and  dazzling  gifts ;  hut  if  withal  hU 
life  is  such  as  to  hring  reproach  upon  the  Church  of  Christ,  he  must  have 
no  place  among  us.  One  of  the  most  important  features  of  our  aocus- 
tomed  May  assemhlies  is  the  investigation  of  ministerial  character :  '  h 

I  there  any  objection  to  his  moral  and  reUgious  charcu^ter  f  Does  he  believe 
and  teach  our  doctrines  ? '  These  are  the  questions  annually  asked  oon- 
ceming  every  minister  in  our  Connexion,  from  the  President  down  to  the 
youngest  probationer.  The  latter  question  each  one  is  requested  to 
answer  for  himself,  as  in  the  immediate  sight  of  God.  Sirs,  the  ministers 
whom  God  has  sent  to  you  are  '  called,  choeen  and  faithful.'  We  ask  for 
thorn,  therefore,  a  continuance  of  your  sympathy,  your  co-operation,  and 
your  prayers.  As  preachers  we  are  often  painfully  conscious  of  our 
mental  poverty,  but  God  has  sent  us ;  therefore  attach  to  our  poor  utter- 
ances a  value  which  else  they  can  never  have.  God  has  sent  us  ;  there- 
fore hoar  and  obey,  not  us — what  are  we  that  we  should  dictate  terms  to 
you  ? — but  the  Divine  Gospel  which  we  preach.  As  ministers  we  must  give 
an  account ;  therefore  bear  with  us  when  our  words  are  very  bold ;  aa 
ministers  we  look  upon  you  in  the  light  of  eternity ;  therefore  ascribe  to 
rightful  motives  our  earnestness  when,  seeing  you  outside  the  circle  of 
safety,  we  would  *  compel '  you  *  to  come  in.' 

You  remember  the  great  fire  which  occurred  a  few  years  since  in  Chicaga 
Then  were  performed  feats  of  noble  daring,  brave  as  any  ever  done  on  blood- 
stained battle-fields.     Look  at  that  burning  house  1     All  the  inmates  have 
escaped,  save  one,  a  little  child,  who  stands  at  an  upper  window  screaming 
piteously.    A  fire-OFcape  is  brought,  and  a  brave  man  runs  up  the  ladder  to 
rescue  the  little  one ;  but  the  smoke  is  blinding,  and  the  forked  flames  leap 
out  as  though  impatient  to  consume.     The  man  falters,  he  stops,  he  stands 
undecided,  he  is  apparently  about  to  descend  and  leave  the  child  to  die. 
The  gazing  people  hold  their  breath ;  they  stand  for  a  moment  mute  with 
horror ;  then  a  loud  ringing  voice  cries  out :  *  Cheer  him !     Cheer  him 
forward ! '  and  in  a  moment  the  shout  of  a  thousand  voices  rends  the 
midnight  air.    The  effect  is  electrical.     The  man  re-starts ;  he  mounts,  he 
reaches  the  little  one,  he  grasps  him ;  through  all  the  blinding  smoke  he 
brings  him  down,  and  safely  lays  him  in  his  father's  arms.     Brethren, 
souls  are  in  peril ;  the  fires  of  doom  are  drawing  near ;  as  Gkxi's  appointed 

\  servants,  we  hasten  to  the  rescue ;  but  often  our  hearts  falter,  and  our 
hands  hang  down.  O  cheer  us !  Hearten  us  by  your  coming  without  delay 
to  the  atoning  Christ ;  by  seeking  a  fuller  conformity  to  the  mind  of  Christ ; 
by  showing  a  higher  appreciation  of  our  social  and  public  means  of 
grace ;  by  sympathy,  kind  words,  and  earnest,  believing  prayers ;  and 
surely  as  Infinite  Mercy  sitteth  on  the  Throne,  souls  ehall  be  saved 
from  the  second  death,  and  be  sheltered,  for  time  and  eternity,  in  the  warm 
embrace  of  the  Divine  Father's  '  everlasting  Arms  of  love.' 
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OP  Wandsworth. 
HiA  PococK  was  bom  at  Chelsea,  then  a  suburban  village,  on  December 
f  1S14.  Her  father,  Samuel  Archbutt,  a  shrewd,  quaint  and  energetic 
rkshireman,  had  come  up  to  London  from  the  vicinity  of  Hull  to  push 
fartuneB.  Being  himself  attractive  in  person  and  in  manners  (if  some- 
%i  matic),  he  espoused  one  of  the  belles  of  the  village.  Sprung  from  a 
thodist  stock,  Mr.  Archbutt  took  his  family  to  a  Nonconformist  chapel 
Cook's  Ground,  Chelsea,  in  proximity  to  their  dwelling ;  but  as  means 
reased  they  removed  to  a  more  commodious  residence  not  far  from  the 
saleyan  chapol  in  Sloane-terrace,  to  which  their  attendance  was  then 
nsferred.  Sophia  was,  at  this  time,  entering  upon  her  teens ;  and  as  she 
1  four  elder  and  four  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  the  family  made  a 
ispicuous  figure  in  the  chapel,  commonly  filling  two  pews,  especially  a? 
)  father  acted  on  his  expressed  belief,  that  '  fine  feathers  made  fine 
ds.'  At  the  same  time,  Sophia  and  a  sister  a  year  or  two  older  were 
it  to  one  of  the  best  schools  that  the  vicinity  afforded. 
That  the  services  of  Sloane-terrace  chapel  had  much  immediate  spiritual 
!ct  upon  the  family  may  be  doubted.  But  the  mother,  saddened  by  the 
3  of  a  dearly  beloved  child,  joined  a  Methodisb  Class,  and,  doubtlesj>, 
ived  strength  and  enlightenment  from  it.  After  a  few  more  years  of 
isperity,  the  family  removed  to  Balham,  at  that  time  the  resort  of  City 
gnates.  Though  for  a  few  summer  Sundays  they  drove  over  to  Chelsea 
occupy  their  accustomed  places  at  Sloane-terrace,  their  usual  attendance 
s  at  the  Episcopal  chapel-of-ease  close  by  their  residence.  Here  Sophia 
s  brought  to  serious  reflection  by  the  death  of  a  friend  ;  felt  she  was  a 
ner  and  needed  salvation ;  and,  according  to  the  light  she  enjoyed,  sought 
ivith  the  energy  characteristic  of  her  nature. 

Very  few  years  passed  before  they  were  all  convinced  that  the  removal 
Balham  had  been  a  mistake.  Society  was  proverbially  exclusive,  and 
intry  life  consequently  monotonous  and  dull ;  so  back  again  they  came 
Chelsea,  soon  after  Sophia  had  completed  her  teens.  The  option  was 
ren  to  her  and  her  sisters  to  attend  either  church  or  chapel,  both  near 
d  supplied  with  a  truly  Gospel  ministry,  the  incumbent  of  the  former 
Log  none  other  than  the  Rev.  H.  Blunt.  They  tried  both ;  and  as  Sophia 
ickly  determined  for  the  familiar  Sloane-terrace  chapol,  there  the  family 
noeforth  worshipped.  Nor  was  it  long  before  Sophia  obtained  a  clear 
use  of  her  acceptance  with  God.  Absurdly  exaggerated  as  it  was,  some 
Uk  of  at  least  her  father's  estimate  of  her  character  may  be  drawn  from 
}  exclamation,  when  told  that  Sophy  had  obtained  the  pardon  of  her  sins, 
lophy !  *  he  rejoined ;  '  the  has  no  sins  to  be  pardoned  ! ' 
At  once  she  became  the  ruling  spirit  in  the  family  in  all  matters  that 
old  fairly  come  under  the  influence  of  a  daughter ;  yea,  and  much  more.  In 
I  social  and  minor  domestic  matters  nothing  was  finally  determined  upon 
Ithout  her.    *  Ask  Sophy; '  and  *  What  does  Sophy  say  f '  were  constanUy 
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heard.  Nor  was  this  the  result  of  any  attempt  at  or  dadre  of  dictatioo. 
Her  genial  manner,  dear  judgment^  r^idy  wit^  and  quick  decision,  joined 
with  a  cheerful  acquiescence  in  the  wishes  of  others  and  a  readiness  to 
forego  her  own  merely  personal  predilections,  pointed  her  out  as  tibt 
person  qualified  to  decide  where  others  differed,  and  to  suggest  where  any- 
thing was  wanting.  Under  her  influence  and  example  her  mother  and 
sisters,  and  not  long  after  at  least  two  of  her  brothers,  gave  their  hearts 
to  God,  and  joined  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Society ;  and  all  but  one 
passed  the  pearly  gates  before  her.  A  certain  member  of  the  family,  per 
haps,  felt  the  loss  of  prestige  that  several  years  of  seniority  had  hitherto 
bestowed ;  but,  with  this  exception,  no  one  within  or  without  the  family 
circle  had  an  unkind  word  or  thought  of  the  new  p<^er. 

Her  health  was  not  robust  at  any  period  of  her  life ;  and,  though  of  an 
energetic  and  confident  nature,  she  had  a  very  lowly  opinion  of  her  own 
talents  and  acquirements ;  so  that  she  ever  needed  prompting,  and,  indeed, 
urging,  rather  than  checking,  not  from  unwillingness,  but  from  a  too 
depressed  estimate  of  her  powers ;  for  which,  perhaps,  the  feebleness  of  her 
health  was  in  part  responsible.  Not  long  after  her  association  with  the 
Methodist  Society  her  assistance  was  eagerly  sought  in  those  Church  works 
then  understood  to  be  within  the  range  of  female  exertion,  a  range  madi 
more  circumscribed  than  at  present.  Tasks  that  others  shrank  from  she 
readily  and  ably  undertook;  whilst  some  much  her  seniors  gladly 
availed  themselves  of  her  counsel  and  tact,  as  well  as  of  her  nimble  fingers 
and  energetic  activity. 

He  who  afterwards  became  her  husband  had  entertained  a  secret  admira- 
tion of  her  whilst  they  were  both  yet  in  their  teens,  nor  did  he  quite  lose 
sight  of  her  when  the  family  removed  to  a  distance.  When,  however,  he 
had  come  to  religious  decision,  which  he  did  during  their  abode  at  Balham,be, 
believing  the  family  to  be  worldly  in  their  tastes  and  habits,  relinquished  all 
such  untimely  thoughts.  These,  however,  soon  revived  when  he  was  again 
thrown  into  her  society,  and  found  that  her  views  and  feelings  on  the  most 
important  matters  so  completely  agreed  with  his  own.  They  were  married 
in  1840,  and  her  eldest  sister  on  the  same  day,  at  the  same  altar.  In  the 
meanwhile,  she  had  nursed  her  mother  almost  through  a  long  and  painful 
illness  with  all  the  tact  and  assiduity  of  a  trained  nurse,  and  all  the  devotion 
and  tenderness  of  an  affectionate  child.  '  Almost  through ; '  for  the  dear 
patient,  knowing  that  her  end  could  not  be  far  distant,  was  urgent  that 
her  daughters  should  be  married  whilst  still  she  lived,  and  it  added  to  the 
joys  of  a  glorious  death-bed  to  know  that  this  was  accomplished.  A  few 
days,  and  the  bridal  adornment  had  to  be  exchanged  for  the  robes  of 
moumiDg.  The  nursing,  especially  the  broken  nights'  rest,  told  upon 
Sophia,  and  a  fall  she  had  on  the  slippery  snow  laid  her  up  for  months. 
Moreover,  inefficient  nursing  with  the  birth  of  her  first  child  probably  laid 
the  foundation  of  many  subsequent  troubles. 

Mainly  depending  on  a  precarious  profession  that  the  husband  had 
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htHj  entflved  upon,  thay  begian  life  without  any  idea  of  starting  on  the 
Mine  level  as  their  parents  had  attained.  She  proved,  for  nearly  forty- 
nine  years,  a  thoughtful,  contented,  painstaking  housewife.  Nothing  was 
too  small  for  her  attention,  nothing  too  weighty  for  her  grasp,  nothing 
too  intricate  for  her  unravelling.  '  She  looked  well  to  the  ways  of  her 
lioasehold ; '  and  it  would  hardly  be  saying  too  much  to  affirm  that  she  knew 
all  that  was  going  on  in  the  house.  She  was  indeed  a  help  meet  to  her 
luisband,  who,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  was  greatly  indebted  to  her 
oontentment  and  thrift  for  their  ability  to  help  others  in  later  years.  Not 
that  they  postponed  such  help  to  days  of  prosperity.  They  had  both 
stored  upon  the  course  whilst  single,  and  did  not  abandon  or  abridge  it 
when  united.  In  later  times  the  experience  he  gained  as  a  Guardian  of  the 
Poor  in  more  than  one  Union,  induced  him  to  lay  a  gentle  embargo  upon 
her  generosity  unless  careful  enquiry  could  be  made.  Still,  occasional 
proofs  of  imposition  failed  to  stay  the  flow  of  her  benevolence. 

She  was  well  aware  that  she  was  entering  a  family  of  determined  views 
and  principles,  but  she  quietly  shaped  her  own  course  with  the  hearty 
concurrence  of  her  husband ;  and,  availing  herself  of  any  hints  and  helps 
that  seemed  to  her  worthy  of  acceptance,  she  gradually  came  to  be  looked 
up  to  in  her  new  circle  much  as  she  had  been  in  her  father's  house,  and  as 
she  continued  to  be  by  her  brothers  and  sisters.  Her  death  has  elicited  the 
acknowledgment  that  to  many,  especially  of  her  nieces,  she  had  long  been 
the  kind  adviser  and  friend.  One  orphaned  niece,  upon  being  abruptly 
told  of  her  death,  was  entirely  prostrated,  and  with  returning  animation 
exclaimed,  midst  sobs  and  tears  :  '  I  have  lost  my  best,  my  only  friend ! ' 
She  had  an  income  of  her  own,  which,  after  a  few  years  of  wedded  life, 
was  entirely  at  her  own  disposal,  and  later  supplemented  by  her  husband ; 
and  it  wiU  never  in  this  world  be  known  how  many  hearts  she  gladdened 
by  the  use  of  it. 

The  marriage  was  hardly  nine  years  old  when  W.  F.  Pocock,  her 
husband's  father,  died,  and  his  son  inherited  the  houEO  at  Knights- 
bridge  that  had  for  many  years  been  his  residence.  It  was  a  roomy 
houae^  well  adapted  for  the  bringing  up  of  a  young  family;  and  in 
this  the  younger  four  of  their  nine  children  flrst  saw  the  light.  Of  these 
nine,  five  still  survive :  two  died  in  infancy,  the  youngest  some  years  later 
in  childhood,  and  in  1868  the  eldest  daughter,  upon  the  birth  of  her 
first  child.  Four  grandchildren  have  also  gained  the  realms  of  bb'ss, 
leaving  twenty  more  to  follow.  This  house,  being  on  higher  ground  and 
in  close  proximity  to  Hyde  Park,  suited  Mrs.  Pocock's  health  better  than 
any  of  the  three  houses  they  had  theretofore  occupied.  Here^  for  fif- 
teen years,  they  frequently  entertained  such  preachers  as  visited  the 
Circuit  or  attended  the  London  Conferences,  and  especially  students  from 
Richmond,  who,  however,  occasionally  annoyed  their  would-be  hostess  by 
declining  the  hospitality  she  had  with  much  pains  prepared  for  them. 
Being  vecy  dose  to  the  Exhibition  building  in  Hyde  Park  of  1851^  and 
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Mr.  Pocock  being  invited  to  attend  the  speoal  meeting  to  be  held  in  Man- 
chester in  anticipation  of  the  Ck)nferenoe  at  Newcastle,  as  also  the  Com- 
mittees preparatory  to  that  Conference,  they  were  not  sorry  to  escape  the 
bustle  of  their  locality.  Visiting  the  English  lakes  in  the  interval 
between  the  Manchester  and  Newcastle  engagements,  they  sabseqnently 
extended  their  travels  on  to  Scotland,  and  later  in  the  season  made  their 
first  visit  to  Paris. 

About  this  time  they  began  to  identify  themselves  with  Methodism  at 
Hastings ;  and  not  long  after,  in  establishing  a  summer  retreat  at  Chert- 
sey,  they  were  disappointed  to  find  the  services  at  the  church  just  outside 
their  gates,  on  which  they  h&d  depended,  so  unsatisfactory  as  to  constitnte 
a  leading  element  in  their  determination  to  abandon  it.  The  claims  of 
business  had  now  become  almost  too  heavy  for  the  husband'ii  health,  and 
they  were  shortly  advised  to  get  on  to  the  ehcUk.  Guildford  was  chosen  as 
having  a  moderately  good  Wesleyan  chapel,  with  which  tbey  at  once  afso- 
ciated  themselves  during  several  summers ;  and  in  1864  they  made  their 
abode  in  the  vicinity.  Though  the  chapel  had  an  attractive  appearance 
and  was  well  situated,  Methodism  was  feeble  and  the  congregation  small. 
Some  few  years  before  this  a  most  extraordinary  arrangement  had  been 
made  with  the  Congregationalists  of  the  town,  who  had  become  dissatisfied 
with  their  minister,  and  left  him  in  a  body.  The  Wesleyahs  agreed  to 
appropriate  to  their  use  one  side  of  the  Methodist  chapel,  and  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  other  side.  This  compact  had  come  to  an  end,  leaving 
the  congregation  thinner  than  ever  before. 

Mrs.  Pocock  became  dissatisfied.  The  chapel  needed  renovation,  the 
Sunday-school  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  floor  and  disturbed  the  con- 
gregation, the  singing  was  badly  leJ,  the  preacher's  house  was  inadequate, 
there  was  no  vestry,  and  but  a  small  school-room.  All  these  defects  were 
remedied,  a  day-£chool  established,  two  village  chapels  erected,  and  one 
purchased.  Into  all  these  efforts,  spread  over  several  years,  Mrs.  Pocock 
threw  herself  with  energy.  Her  eldest  daughter  raised,  outside  the  Cir- 
cuit, the  sum  of  money  required  to  complete  the  removal  of  the  chapel 
debts  of  the  Circuit,  which  amounted  to  one  thousand  pounds ;  another 
liid  the  foundation-stone  of  one  of  the  village  chapels;  the  third  led  • 
the  singing  at  Guildford,  and  all  worked  and  encouraged  others  to 
work  for  a  bazaar  that  was  eminently  successful.  Such  preachers  as  Dr. 
Punshon,  W.  Arthur,  E.  E.  Jenkins,  and  C.  Prest  were  invited  for 
occasional  services  or  lectures ;  and  were  entertained  by  Mrs.  Pocock  with 
characteristic  geniality,  all  apparently  regretting  the  enforced  shortness 
of  the  sojourn.  While  here  she  became  intimate  with  Miss  S.  Bobinson, 
and  gave  her  the  introduction  to  Kev.  J.  Webster,  our  Chaplain  at  AldM^ 
shot,  then  busy  with  his  new  Soldiers'  Home,  that  elicited  her  aptitude 
for  dealing  with  soldiers  now  so  fully  developed  at  Portsmouth. 

After  a  few  years  the  mother  and  daughters  grew  tired  of  the  isolation 
that  their  nonconformity  imposed  upon  them^  and  the  family  removed  to 
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azubworth,  where  two  of  the  sons  were  already  settled.  Here  she  was 
ged,  as  she  had  heen  before,  to  take  a  Olass-book.  Bhe  consented  with 
eat  reluctanoe,  from  distrust  of  her  powers,  and  especially  as  there  was 

least  one  lady  in  the  Class  who,  she  considered,  had  better  qualifica- 
ms  for  the  post.  She  had,  whilst  at  Guildford,  taken  a  prominent 
isition  in  a  Mothers'-meeting ;  but  this  she  soon  relinquished,  deeming 
)rself  not  qualified  for  the  office.  Nov7,  also,  she  became  a  visitor  at  the 
orkhouse ;  but  failing  health  compelled  her  to  relinquish  all  work  that 
kUed  for  systematic  attendance  away  from  her  home.  Still,  in  anything 
lat  admitted  of  such  intermittent  attention  as  health  and  strength  would 
low,  she  was  as  active  as  ever.  Many  were  the  bazaars  and  Christmas- 
ees,  and  not  a  few  the  '  working  meetings '  and  occasional  gatherings 
r  benevolent  purposes  outside  Methodism,  as  well  as  within  its  b(Mrderd» 

which  she  gladly  contributed,  or  enlivened  by  her  cheerful  presence. 
Some  ten  or  more  years  before  the  end,  she  suffered  from  a  severe  attack 
bronchitis,  which  left  one  lung  seiiously  and  permanently  injured, 
dfore  this  sbe  had  resorted  to  Buxton,  in  hope  of  obtaining  relief  from 
leumatic  affections,  but  came  away  worse  than  she  went.  Henceforth 
o  was  liable  to  repeated  and  sudden  returns  of  these  maladies.  Sbe 
uld  now  seldom  get  to  a  place  of  worship,  and  hardly  dared  to 
ake  engagements  for  social  intercourse.  She  was  advised  to  seek  a 
armer  clime  for  winter,  and  St.  Leonard's  became  her  lesort  for  the 
Ider  months.  She  had  been  there  but  a  few  days  in  November,  1888, 
ben  she  was  seized  with  violent  pains,  to  which  she  had  long  been  sub- 
ct  at  uncertain  intervals,  and  which  entirely  prostrated  her.  Instead  of 
elding  to  remedies  within  a  few  hours,  as  they  usually  had  done,  she  got 
:tle  relief  for  a  whole  week ;  and  a  few  days  later  she  complained  of 
ebleness  of  sight  and  great  depression  of  spirits ;  and  though  she  obtained 
mporary  relief,  alarming  symptoms  were  developed.  For  a  time  these 
emed  to  be  successfully  combated;  and,  in  April,  1889,  she  was  glad  to 
turn  to  her  Wandsworth  home.  Here  also  the  worst  indications  abated, 
ut  within  a  week  awful  pains  returned,  from  which  she  got  no  permanent 
>lief  for  three  weeks.  Still  the  most  unfavourable  symptoms  gradually 
sappeared.  On  June  6th  the  weather  suddenly  changed  from  great 
)at  to  comparative  cold,  and  she  suffered  a  cLill.  On  the  9th,  Sunday, 
iv  breathing  was  oppressed. 

Upon  her  husband  going  to  her  bedside  on  the  Monday  morning,  she 
klmly,  almost  cheerfully,  but  very  decidedly  said:  *  William,  I  should 
ke  to  see  Dr.  Broadbent  again,  to  tell  me  if  I  am  going  to  die.'  Feeh'ng 
»ured  that  she  was  fully  prepared  for  anything  her  heavenly  Father 
ight  appoint,  he  had  deemed  it  wisebt  and  kindest  to  maintain  in  her 
re^ence  a  cheerful  demeanour.  So,  with  a  few  soothing  woids,  he  promised 
le  physician  should  be  at  once  telegraphed  for.  By  the  time  he  arrived 
ttle  doubt  remained  as  to  what  his  answer  must  be.  Meanwhile,  all  her 
.mily  were  summoned  around  her,  whilst  she  was  atdil  %bld  tiO  x^c^c^^ci^ 
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them.    She  lay,  apparently  without  snfibring,  till  the  momiDg  of  June  the 
12th,  1889,  when  a  long  breath  proved  to  be  the  last. 

Upon  her  seizure  in  November,  1888,  and  for  some  days  later,  she 
lamented,  with  tears,  that  she  felt  no  comfort  in  religion,  and  suffered  from 
an  apprehension  of  death.    To  one  who  knew  that  for  more  than  fifty  years 
she  had  been  building  on  the  Rock,  there  could  be  no  reason  for  uncovering 
the  foundations ;  his  efforts  were  therefore  directed  towards  encouraging 
her  to  rest  assured  that  as  her  day  so  her  strength  would  be.    She 
gradually  recovered  her  composure,  and  before  long  volunteered  the  state- 
ment that  she  had  no  fear  of  death,  though  she  did  not  expect  its  imme- 
diate approach.    This  was  the  tone  of  the  intercourse  on  such  subjects 
between  husband  and  wife  till  within  her  last  few  days.     During  this 
period  she  would  eometimes  complain  to  ber  personal  attendant  that  though 
she  had  peace,  she  did  not  enjoy  the  happiness  she  had  heard  of  in  others. 
In  the  midst  of  her  preparations  for  bed  she  would  desire  the  servant 
to  read  her  a  portion  of  Scripture,  the  twenty-third  Psalm  being  often 
selected,  and  when  the  fourth  verse  was  finished  she  would  say  :  '  That  is 
it ;  I  do  not  want  any  more.'     She  was  evidently  persuaded  on  the  Sunday 
evening  that  her  end  was  near,  and  was  particularly  joyful  in  the  prospect. 
Upon  reaching  her  room  for  the  night — ^it  had  long  been  as  the  house  of 
God  to  her — she  began  to  repeat  her  favourite  Psalm,  the  attendant  help- 
ing her.     This  cheerfulness  continued  throughout  the  Monday.     On  this 
day,  addressing  her  family,  she  said  :  *  I  thought  I  was  going  to  slip  away 
from  you  last  night,  but  I  feel  better  to-day.'     Upon  her  husband  asking 
her  if  phe  had  any  fear  of  death,  she  replied  :  '  O,  no  !  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  be  afraid.'      Some  days  before  this  she  had  told  her  eldest 
daughter  that  she  was  much  more  resigned  to  the  thought  of  death  than 
she  had  been. 

On  the  Tuesday  morning  her  son-in-law  asked :  *  Do  you  feel  Christ  to 
be  with  you  in  the  valley  ? '  '  Yes,'  she  answered  ;  '  He  is  with  me ;  I  have 
not  anything  to  fear.'  He  said  :  *  When  thou  passest  through  the  waters, 
I  will  be  with  thee.'  Very  feebly  she  added :  '  And  through  the  rivers,  they 
shall  not  overflow  thee.'  Being  asked  if  ChriBt  was  precious,  she  replied : 
*  All  my  trust  is  in  Him.  "  Simply  to  Thy  cross  I  cling." '  Her  youngest 
daughter  asked  her  if  she  had  any  fear  of  death.  She  shook  her  head, 
and  said  :  *  O,  no  !  none.' 

The  shadows  of  death  were  now  gathering  round  her ;  she  said  :  *  Good- 
night, my  dear  boys.'  Her  daughter  asked  :  *  Don't  you  say  Good -night 
to  us  ? '  *  Yes !  Gk)od-night,  my  dear  girls.  I  am  going  to  sleep ;  it  is  so 
dark,  and  I  am  so  tired.'  Some  hours  later,  putting  a  little  force  into  her 
voice,  she  repeated  the  name  'Jesus; '  and,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  some  sounds  that  could  not  be  interpreted,  this  was  her  last  utterance. 
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OF  Hanlet. 

BY  THB  RBV.  T.  F.  RAWLINGS. 

ihe  23rd  of  August^  1888,  there  passed  away  one  of  the  most  spiritual 
that  €k)d  has  given,  in  this  generation,  to  Methodism  in  North  Staf- 
shire.  Robert  Shebwin  was  bom  in  1815.  His  parents  were  John 
Susannah  Sherwin,  names  of  precious  memory  in  connection  with 
f  Methodism  in  Hanley,  and  he  was  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of 
istian  sanctity.  Of  his  father,  who  died  at  a  comparatively  early  age, 
>ften  spoke.  After  fifty  years  of  separation,  his  personality  was  a 
\g  power  in  hjs  son's  life. 

arly  in  life  he  gave  himself  to  Christ.  At  thirteen  years  of  age  he 
admitted  on  trial  into  the  Wesleyan-Metbodist  Society.  When 
ity-four  he  became  a  local-preacher,  and  shortly  afterwards  offered 
lelf  to  the  Conference  for  Foreign  Missions ;  was  accepted,  and  desig- 
d  for  Jamaica.  But  his  father's  unexpected  death  altered  the  current 
is  life.  The  claims  of  his  widowed  mother  and  his  fatherless  brothers 
sisters  seemed  now  to  be  supreme.  He  left  tbe  Theological  Institu- 
at  Abney  House,  where  he  bad  been  for  a  short  time,  returned  to 
nes9,  and,  by  industry  and  integrity,  succeeded  in  developing  a  very 
>rtant  trade  as  a  brush  manufacturer.  He  continued  actively  engaged 
is  business  to  the  day  of  his  death  ;  and  was  a  striking  exemplification 
he  words :  *  Not  slothful  in  business ;  fervent  in  spirit ;  serving  the 
L' 

e  was  born  and  died  in  the  same  town.  He  never  went  far  afield. 
in  his  own  county  his  name  was  well  known,  and  in  the  days  of  his 
lie  life  his  services  were  eagerly  sought.  As  a  local-preacher  he  was 
ledly  popular.  He  had  a  glowing  and  exuberant  imagination ;  a  spon- 
ous,  copious  and  beautiful  diction  ;  a  natural  yet  dramatic  and  often 
issioned  manner ;  and,  best  of  all,  the  unction  of  the  Holy  One.  Yet 
lermons  were  prepared  with  great  care,  and  were  always  written  out. 
some  years  he  was  unable  to  preach,  through  loss  of  voice.  He,  how- 
,  recovered  it,  and  was  able  to  resume  his  loved  employment  for  awhile, 
twenty  years,  however,  before  his  death  he  never  occupied  a  pulpit, 
exquisite  nervous  sensitiveness  increased  upon  him  with  years,  and 
me  so  painful  that  the  smallest  public  duty  was  a  heavy  burden.  He 
med  the  public  eye ;  and  the  present  writer  has  seen  him  disconcerted 
Clas3  of  half-a-dozen  members  when  asked  to  state  his  present  reli- 
s  experience.  It  was  a  mystery  of  Providence  that  powers  so  rare 
useful  should  be  almost  nullified  through  such  physical  disorder, 
•ut  he  was  not  idle.  He  was  untiringly  engaged  in  good  works.  At 
time  he  was  the  leader  of  three  Classes,  and  his  members  esteemed  it 
kre  privilege  to  be  admitted  into  the  sanctuary  of  his  experience,  and 
x»ive  his  wise  and  loviog  counsels.     His  self -oonficicraiSSi«eA  ^n[%  bm  «^ 
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quick  apprdieneion  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  others,  and  a  prdtound 
knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  human  heart.  He  had  also  a  large  Bible- 
class  for  young  women  in  the  Sunday-school.  Though  never  manicdy 
there  was  a  womanly  gentleness  and  sensitiveness  ahout  him,  far  removed 
from  effeminacy.  Never  will  it  be  known  till  all  secret  things  are  revealed^ 
how  many  sick  and  dying  people  he  has  comforted  and  helped.  Perh^ 
nowhere  was  he  appreciated  more  than  in  a  sick  room.  His  inanner  was 
so  gentle  and  quiet,  his  conversation  and  prayers  so  spiritual  and  helpful, 
and  his  whole  conduct  marked  by  such  propriety,  that  the  most  sensitive 
sufferer  would  welcome  him.  At  one  time  he  was  a  member  of  a  Sick- 
visiting  Society,  and  it  was  a  common  saying  when  any  one  was  oA: 
*  Send  for  Mr.  Sherwiu,  he  will  come  directly,  day  or  night.' 

The  present  writer  knows  that  on  one  occasion,  when  visiting  a  poor 
woman  who  had  beeu  ordered  by  the  doctor  turkeys'  eggs,  a  rarity  mk 
always  easily  obtainable,  he  searched  the  neighbourhood  for  them,  and 
never  rested  till  he  had  brought  them  to  her  bedside.  His  own  Oircoift 
bene6ted  greatly  by  his  gifts ;  acd  oq  the  death  of  the  widow  of  one  of 
his  brotheis  he  adopted  his  five  children,  and  became  to  them  a  tme 
father. 

He  also  diligently  '  served  the  tables '  of  the  Church.  For  many  yean 
he  was  a  faithful '  steward '  in  his  own  Circuit ;  and  would  doubtless  have 
been  elected  to  Connexional  ofilces  had  he  been  willing  to  accept  such. 

The  present  writer's  knowledge  of  Mr.  Sherwin  was  obtained  through 
a  three  years'  ministerial  sojourn  in  the  Hcuiley  Circuit.  His  home  was 
the  frequent  resort  of  the  preachers.  Never  had  they  a  more  loyal 
friend ;  never  a  more  devoted  appreciator  of  their  office,  whatever  thsir 
personal  imperfections  might  be.  He  was  hungry  after  their  society. 
He  was  a  '  lover  of  good  mon ; '  but,  perhaps,  of  all  good  men  the  Methodisfc 
preachers  were  the  most  welcome  to  Lis  home.  And  by  every  true  Meth- 
odist preacher  Lis  society  was  equally  prized.  His  mind  was  eo  rich  in 
Biblical  learning,  and  so  well  furnished  with  general  knowledge,  and  his 
conversational  powers  so  striking,  yet  tempered  With  a  sweet  self-diifidence, 
that  it  was  often  a  most  helpful  treat  to  spend  an  hour  with  him.  The 
moment  spiritual  themes  wero  introduced,  he  showed  a  lively  interest 
He  lived  in  '  recollectedness.'  He  never  Eeemed  to  forget  that  he  was 
in  the  presence  of  God.  Ills  mind  was  continually  dwelling  on  spiritual 
subjects;  and  so,  whenever  spiritual  suggestions  were  made,  he  was 
instantly  responsive.  The  lock  had  only  to  be  touched,  and  immediately 
there  flowed  forth  a  stream  of  holy  thought. 

This  was  the  more  remarkable  because  of  Mr.  Sher win's  intense  appH- 
cation  to  businofes.  His  was  '  a  diligent  and  pious  mind.'  He  wore  the 
same  demeanour  in  business  and  out  of  it :  the  same  quiet,  recollected  air. 
His  *  life '  was  so  '  abundant/  that  it  diffused  its  holy  savour  throughout 
the  atmosphere  in  which  he  lired.  His  leisure  hours  were  much  occupitd 
^n  communion  with  God  and  spiritual  culture.    For  many  jeais  he  was 
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tomed  to  retire  several  times  a  day  for  private  prayer,  so  when  he 
«  forth  to  walk  in  *  dry  places/  he  was  always  refreshed  from  the 
tftin  of  the  skies. 

Mmgh  snch  a  diligent  and  earnest  man  of  businesp,  he  was  exemplary 
tendance  <m  the  means  of  grace.  Few  things  were  allowed  to  prevent 
fram  being  at  the  week-night  service.  The  present  writer  has  known 
hurriedly  dismiss  a  commercial  traveller  with  the  explanation  that  it 
servioe-nighty  and  he  must  not  fail  to  be  there.  The  expectation  of 
ireMnoe  was  a  constant  stimulus  to  the  preacher.  And  yet  his  pres- 
could  hardly  be  an  embarrassment  to  any  man,  so  profound  was  his 
ility,  and  so  appreciative  his  judgment  of  the  humblest  effbrte.  Many 
eacher  who  has  come  down  from  the  pulpit  dismayed  with  conscious 
irOy  has  gone  home  cheered  by  some  kindly  allusions  made  to  his  dis- 
te  by  Mr.  Sherwin. 

othing  awoke  his  antipathy  so  much  as  assumption  in  the  pulpit,  when 
sd  with  shallowness.  The  present  writer  cannot  remember  hearing  Mr  • 
■win  speak  disparagingly  of  anybody  excepting  in  such  a  connection.  His 
mment  of  the  tongue  was  complete ;  and  if,  at  any  time,  there  seemed, 
la  sensitive  commence,  the  slightest  trace  of  disparagement  in  his 
dons,  he  would  instantly  seek  to  correct  the  impression, 
e  appeared  to  have  little  of  the  combative  about  him.  Few  men  could 
I  defended  their  position  more  effectually ;  but  opposition  did  not  seem 
rouse  in  him  more  strenuous  resistance,  but  to  silence  him.  So  diffi- 
.  was  he,  that  he  usually  yielded  without  hesitation  to  what  he  thought 
b  be  the  superior  judgment  of  others.  He  showed  all  meekness  to  all 
.    Besentment  seemed  unknown  to  him. 

e  returned  from  Buxton,  where  he  took  his  annual  holiday,  a  few  days 
re  he  died.  He  had  been  increasingly  unwell  for  some  time,  but  the 
was  startlingly  sudden.  He  appeared  to  have  no  sense  of  the  near- 
of  death.  .The  night  before  he  died,  his  niece  read  to  him  a  memoir 
>f  this  Magazine,  and  at  the  close  he  said :  '  0,  may  I  triumph  so, 
(Q  all  my  warfare's  past ! '  but  the  words  seemed,  to  have  no  inten- 
d  reference  to  his  own  speedily-anticipated  death.  He  was  intending 
I  present  on  the  following  day  at  a  Trustees'  meeting.  At  two  o'clock 
lext  morning  the  end  suddenly  came.  There  were  no  *  last  words.' 
)  were  needed.  His  long  and  holy  life  was  an  abundant  assurance. 
fell  asleep'  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  To  the  present 
nr  his  companionship  was  a  precious  privilege,  his  memory  is  a  sacred 
ilus,  and  heaven  is  all  the  more  alluring  because  he  is  there. 
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'Pabis  is  France.'  London  is  not  England.  There  are  other  towns 
whose  voice  is  powerful  in  the  national  councils^  whose  history  is  dosalj 
wrapped  up  with  that  of  the  nation's  progress,  and  which  will  alwayi 
contribute  a  very  precious  element  to  the  general  well-being  of  the 
kingdom.  Such  a  city  is  Manchester ;  a  dtj  which,  often  begrimed  with 
smoke,  often  soaked  in  rain,  yet,  owing  to  its  daring  energy,  has  led  the 
van  in  many  great  movements,  and  made  itself  the  head-quarters  of  a 
world-wide  trade. 

The  method  followed  by  recent  historians,  has  taught  us  that  only  bf 
the  study  of  special  localities  can  an  adequate  view  be  obtained  of  a  nation's 
history  and  character.  He,  therefore,  who  would  know  England,  moflk 
not  only  listen  to  the  roar  of  Fleet-street,  but  must  steep  himself  in  the 
spirit  of  the  shires,  and  speak  with  the  strongly  distinguished  human 
types  to  be  found  in  their  towns  and  villages. 

In  Lancashire,  a  popular  classification  marks  off  good-hmnouredly  the 
citizens  of  various  towns  :  A  Liverpool  getUleman  ;  a  Manchester  fiMni; 
a  Ilochdale/(3^ti7 ;  an  Oldham  chap  ;  a  Bolton  lad.  Most  popular  sayingi 
are  founded  on  some  truth ;  and  the  Mameheater  man  gladly  accepts  the 
description  given  of  him,  and  points  with  pride  in  justification  of  it,  to 
the  vigour  of  action  in  pursuit  of  great  ends,  which  is  the  key-note  of 
Manchester  life.  If  told  of  his  homely  defects,  and  reminded  that  he  can- 
not pretend  to  the  polish  of  a  '  Liverpool  gentleman,'  he  is  ready  to  r^lji 
that  he  hopes  he  is  not  a  weak  imitation  of  another  type ;  and  that  he  ii 
willing  to  stand  in  his  own  shoes.  It  must  be  admitted  by  his  keenest  orities, 
that  self-reliant,  dogged  energy  has  been  the  leading  feature  of  the 
Manchester  man. 

Though  self-reliant,  the  Manchester  man  has  in  him  a  fountain  of  ref- 
erence for  the  truly  worthy.     The  strongest  peoples  are  the  quickest  to 
recognise  the  strong.     It  is  the  least  vigorous  who  are  the  most  truculent 
One  of  the  most  admirable  episodes  in  modem  Manchester  history,  there- 
fore, is  the  admiration  so  willingly  rendered  to  its  late  Bishop.     Though 
James  Fraser  had  been  an  Oxford  don,  and  had  come  to  them  straight  f nmi 
a  rural  village,  the  men  of  Manchester  recognised  in  him  a  man  after  their 
own  heart.    In  some  cities  Fraser's  brotherlinees  would  have  been  consid- 
ered *  bad  form ; '  and  his  popular  sympathies  dangerous.    In  Manchester, 
these  qualities  were  taken  by  the  majority  as  signs  of  a  fine  type  of  Ghristiin 
manhood,  which  the  robes  of  exalted  office  could  not  hide.     Fraser  was 
essentially  a  Manchester  man,  refined  and  idealized  by  Oxford  life.    Only 
so  can  one  account  for  the  immediate  ease  with  which  he  dropped  into  tiM 
mould  of  Lancashire  ways,  and  the  quick  recognition  of  his  type  of  char- 
acter by  the  people  generally.    Two  other  men,  of  somewhat  similar  sim- 
plidty  of  character,  who  have  been  ideala  to  the  Manchester  HMMt, 
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Bichard  Oobden  and  John  Bright.  The  real  reason  of  the  attachment  of 
Hanehester  to  theee  men  lay  in  their  rTianliness.  It  is  true  that  during 
the  war  of  1855,  there  was  a  severance  of  the  close  bonds  which  had  bound 
the  two  statesmen  and  the  city.    It  is  said  that  Mr.  Bright  was  hustled 

in  the  streets : 

<  For  to  be  wrath  with  one  we  love 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain.' 

Of  this  the  Ifanehester  man  has  long  since  repented.  Nor  did  the  quarrel 
for  a  moment  weaken  his  admiration  for  the  courage  and  uprightness  of 
Cobden  or  Bright.  The  statue  of  the  former  stands  in  St.  Anne's  Square, 
and  a  bust  of  the  latter  now  adorns  the  corridor  of  the  Town  Hall. 

Another  era  in  modern  Manchester  history  which  revealed  the  character 
of  its  people,  was  the  sad  time  of  the  *  Cotton  Famine.'  The  strongest, 
even  the  roughest  people,  are  not  always  the  most  riotous  in  seasons  such 
as  that*  They  often  display  remarkable  self-restraint,  as  did  the  Manchester 
and  south  Lancashire  folk  during  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  of 
the  United  States,  when  an  entire  industry  was  for  a  time  brought  to  a 
standstill.  Thousands  of  people  were  thrown  out  of  employment  and  cast 
upon  the  charity  of  the  country.  The  bearing  of  the  suffering  thousands 
of  Manchester  and  its  neighbourhood  was  simply  grand.  There  was  no 
rioting,  no  hysteria,  no  petulant  railing  at  the  governing  classes.  There 
was  a  resolute,  manly  endurance,  sustained,  it  is  true,  by  a  splendid  display 
of  benevolence  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  silent  heroism  of  the 
famine  was  rewarded  by  seven  years  of  plenty.  But  the  lessons  taught  by 
the  endurance  of  the  people  and  the  generosity  of  the  nation  should  never 
be  allowed  to  drop  out  of  memory,  namely  :  that  one  main  element  in  the 
peaceful  bearing  of  the  people  is  that  they  should  clearly  understand  the 
causes  of  a  disaster ;  and  that  they  should  have  no  reasonable  sense  of 
injustice  as  being  one  of  the  causes.  Light  and  sympathy  are  indispensable 
elements  in  social  safety. 

There  is  one  deed  attributed  to  the  Manchester  man  which  puzzles  him 
to  hear  and  read  about :  that  he  has  created  <  a  school  of  thought.'  Schools 
of  thought,  he  thinks,  are  made  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  some  Qerman 
university.  lie  will  admit  that  ho  has  built  the  finest  town-hall  in 
England,  and  that  his  ship  canal  promises  to  be  a  giant  enterprise ;  but 
that  he  should  be  considered  as  the  creator  of  a  system  of  thought  puzzles 
him.  Yet  most  readers  have  met  with  eulogies  and  denunciations  of  the 
Manchester  school.  The  good  things  said  of  this  supposed  body  of 
opinions  are  familiar  to  all  readers  of  the  biographies  of  Cobden  and  Bright. 
Readers  of  Kingsley,  Carlyle,  and  Kuskin  will  recall  fiery  denunciations  of 
the  same  school.  Kingsley  described  what  he  imagined  to  be  the  Manchester 
fckool — ^as  *  the  worst  of  all  anarchic,  atheistical,  social  philosophies ; '  and 
predicted  its  overthrow  in  these  words  :  '  Yes,  Babylon  the  great,  the  world 
)f  selfish  competition,  drunken  with  the  blood  of  Qoi^A  peof  le^  ^Ivoa^  m.er- 
ybandiae  k  the  bodiee  and  Boula  of  men,  her  doom  is  gone  iotWiX^    ^\>s^ti 
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and  Carlyle  have  equalled  this  vehemence  of  dennneiatioii*  Three  ehaxg^B 
are  levelled  against  the  supposed  philosophy  of  the  M€mtkMer  man: 
Taking  too  material  a  view  of  life ;  being  too  thorough-going  in  his  faith 
in  orthodox  political  economy,  which  these  writers  dub  'the  dismal 
science ; '  and  taking  too  limited  a  view  of  the  responsibilitieB  of  England 
as  an  imperial  and  colonizing  power. 

As  a  useful  phrase,  to  suggest  certain  limitations  of  thought  and 
sympathy,  which  no  doubt  have  belonged  to  some  people  somewhere^  tiie 
words  Ma/neheaUr  achool  may  be  allowed  to  pass.    But  as  a^  profeaaed  dei- 
cription  of  the  average  Maneheaier  man's  philosophy  its  accuracy  must  be 
challenged.    On  the  scale  generally  supposed,  a  ManeheaUr  school  has 
never  ezisteJ.    As  regards  the  charge  of  taking  too  material  a  view  of 
life,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  splendid  patronage  of  art  and  literatme 
which  the  city  has  shown  during  the  last  fifty  years.    The  Art  Treasons 
Exhibition  of  1857  was  a  wonder  of  the  world,  and  the  city  coUectioD  of 
pictures,  purchased  by  consent  of  the  people,  is  of  rare  merit.  The  position 
built  up  by  the  Agnew  family  as  dealers  in  art  productions  is  a  proof  that 
the  Manehetter  man  cares  for  more  things  than  the  material  interests  o( 
life.     In  fact,  the  only  real  Manchester  school  is  one  of  painting :  a  hand  ci 
clever  young  men  studying  in  Manchester  having  made  for  themselves  a 
name,  by  their  distinctive  style  of  colouring  and  composition.     As  for  the 
second  charge,  the  Manchester  man  cannot  but  remember  that  the  relief 
of  the  '  cotton  famine '  was  in  the  face  of  the  relentless  laws  of  rigid 
political  economy.     Mrs.  Fawcett  has  put  in  print  the  opinion  that  the  reUef 
of  that  distress  was  in  many  ways  a  mistake,  as  it  only  retained  a  large 
population  in  the  congested  district !  A  city,  therefore,  which  owes  so  much 
to  the  benevolent  breaking  of  the  laws  of  a  rigid  system,  is  not  likely  to 
be  in  the  future  too  doctrinaire.  A  few  manufacturers,  at  the  firsts  followed 
the  lead  of  John  Bright  in  opposing  the  beneficent  factory  legislation  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury.     But  this  opposition  was  not  widespread  nor  long-lived. 
As  to  the  third  charge,  any  one  who  will  for  a  moment  think  upon  the 
world-wide  scope  of  Manchester  trade,  will  see  that  such  a  charge  is 
groundless.    If  there  is  one  thing  which  educates  a  people  to  take  large 
views  of  a  nation's  responsibilities  and  interests,  it  is  a  commerce  that  deals 
with  peoples  of  every  clime.    The  debates  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of 
Commerce  have  often  displayed  an  acquaintance  with  the  neeA  of  India 
which  would  have  done  credit  to  the  House  of  Commons.    Hia  very 
business  prevents  the  Manchester  man  from  being  too  parochial  in  his  Tiews. 

The  basis  of  the  Manchester  man^s  character  is  intense  praeticalUy.  He 
loves  to  work  at  some  great  objective  task.  A  practical  man  may  he, 
however,  an  idealist.  In  the  best  sense,  the  Manchester  man  is  such.  He 
is  not  a  crotchet-monger ;  for  all  that  he  loves  to  forward  an  idea.  Those 
who  have  heard  the  rolling  cheers  of  an  enthusiastic  Free-Trade  Hall 
audience,  know  how  it  responds,  like  deep  calling  unto  de^p,  to  the  ideas 
of  freedom,  justice,  mercy  and  n^YvteoxxenM^^   ^^  ota^t^r  in  that  hall  caii 
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toudb  these  strings  without  awakening  a  vibrating  echo.  The  Mcmohesier 
man  has  a  vein  of  romantidem  in  him ;  and  has  often  shown  it  in  hi/a 
flhampio!D£hip  of  lost  causes  and  venerable  names.  The  cause  of  the 
Btoarts  found  its  last  supporters  in  Lancashire.  In  1745  the  Pretender, 
on  his  hesitating  march  to  Derby,  halted  in  Manchester,  and  found  there 
{nuch  support.  A  *  Manchester  regiment '  was  raised ;  many  of  its  officers 
afterwards  being  beheaded  for  high  treason,  and  their  heads  fixed  on  the 
top  oC  the  Ezchange.  The  L%ncashire  man,  with  all  his  modemness,  clings 
to  old  associations,  and  is  faithful  to  old  masters  and  friendp.  The  strength 
€)i  Romanism  in  England  lies  within  easy  reach  of  Manchester. 

The  Maneheiter  man  has  strongly  marked  defects.  He  is  not  always 
prepossessing  to  the  outsider  who  judges  by  appearances.  He  would  do 
well  to  cultivate,  at  times,  the  genUeness,  as  well  as  the  straightforward- 
ness of  a  man.  He  is  in  danger  of  allowing  his  undoubted  capacity  for 
ideas  to  be  submerged  by  the  rush  of  daily  cares.  He  sometimes  glories 
too  palpably  in  his  gold.  Now  and  then  he  has  brought  shame  upon  the 
fair  fame  of  Manchester  trade,  by  efforts  to  palm  off  upon  Hindoos  and 
negroes  cotton  goods  that  won't  bear  honest  examination.  He  has  need 
to  beautify  his  city,  and  to  provide  more  parks  and  open  spaces  for  the 
people.  He  needs  also  to  remember  that  success  in  life  is  not  always  to 
the  most  deserving,  and  to  add  to  his  favourite  principle  of  self-help,  the 
equally  valuable  one  of  mutual  help.  Let  this  be  granted ;  then,  take 
him  at  his  best,  as  he  stands  four-square  to  all  winds :  self-reliant,  full  of 
practical  energy,  and  yet  capable  of  enthusiasm  for  ideas,  and  he  may 
be  said  to  be  a  pillar  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  the  State. 

It  is  interesting  to  count  up  and  compare  the  eminent  men  and  women 
who  have  been  citizens  of  a  town,  or  connected  intimately  with  its  growth. 
Several  eminent  and  remarkable  persons  deserve  mention  as  Manchester 
men  and  women.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  worthies  was  Hugh  Oldham, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  founded  the  Grammar-School  which  holds  now  such 
a  high  place  amongst  public  schools.  John  Bradford,  one  of  the  martyrs 
of  the  Marian  persecution,  and  to  whom  the  Eeformation  in  Lancashire 
owed  very  much  of  its  success,  was  a  native  of  the  city.  Nor  must  one 
of  its  earliest  merchant-manufacturers,  Humphrey  Chetham,  be  for- 
gotten. The  name  and  influence  of  this  benefactor  survives  in  the  insti- 
tution kndWn  by  the  title  of  Chetham  Hospital,  which  consists  of  a  college 
for  boys,  and  a  library  which  has  been  forming  ever  since  1653,  and  is  of 
unequalled  richness  in  one  or  two  branches  of  literature.  This  library 
and  college  are  almost  within  the  shade  of  the  cathedral.  Of  literary 
names,  Manchester  claims  several  as  those  of  her  children.  Dr.  Byrom, 
after  whom  a  well-known  street  is  still  called,  was  the  son  of  a  Manches- 
ter linen-draper.  He  contributed  three  papers  to  Addison's  Spectator. 
Two  of  these  were  upon  Dreams ;  and  the  third  was  the  well-known 
pastoral  Fhoehe.  The  most  famous  of  the  literary  sons  of  Manchester 
10  Thomas  de  Qiiincpf.    It  was  from  Greenheya  t\ial|  \iV3\xi^  \x>rL^'?i^\ 
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ten  guineas  from  a  lady,  he  arose  on  a  morning  in  July  and  stole  away 
into  Wales,  and  thus  began  those  wanderings,  the  hardships  of  which  he 
has  described  in  his  Confessions.  William  Harrison  Ainsworth  was  also 
born  in  Manchester.  Mrs.  Gaskell  and  Mrs.  Linnaeus  Banks  may  be  fairly 
placed  in  the  next  rank ;  as  may  Charles  Swain,  a  poet  of  the  early  part 
of  this  century.  Among  those  literary  men  who,  though  not  boni  m 
Manchester,  have  become  identified  with  its  intellectual  life,  must  be  men- 
tioned Henry  Dunckley,  the  late  Editor  of  the  Manchester  Examiner.  He 
is  a  master  of  style ;  and  has  successfully  resisted  the  great  temptation  of 
the  clever  journalist  to  tamper  with  truth.  He  is  fortunately  still 
one  of  the  leading  contributors  to  the  Examiner,  John  Dalton  deve- 
loped in  that  city  his  Atomic  Tlyeory^  which  revolutionized  the  science  of 
chemistry.  Another  eminent  chemist  whose  name  has  been  associated 
with  the  fame  of  Owens  College,  now  the  Victoria  University,  is  Henry 
Boscoe,  the  brilliant  demonstrator,  and  author  of  the  most  widely-used 
text-book  on  his  chosen  science.  He  represents  one  ward  of  his  adopted 
city  in  Parliament.  Charles  HalU,  though  German  by  birth,  is  at  home 
in  Manchester.  He  has  made  it  the  most  music-loving  city  in  England. 
And  last,  but  not  least,  must  be  mentioned  Dr.  Bunting,  who  was  bom  in 
Manchester,  and  ever  throughout  his  busy  life  felt  a  filial  afifection  for  his 
native  place. 

But  the  typical  Manchester  men  have  not  written  books  or  music; 
they  have  built  up  great  houses  of  business.  *  Look  around,'  and  be- 
hold the  monuments  of  their  energy.  Walk  through  the  heart  of  tlie 
city,  past  the  tall  warehouses,  and  read  the  names  of  men  who  have  dis- 
played an  energy,  a  foresight,  an  imagination,  a  grasp  of  mind,  which,  in 
another  sphere  and  era,  might  have  founded  kingdoms.  What  enterprise 
and  force  of  character  do  such  names  as  Kylands,  Watts,  Bannerman, 
Lee,  Peacock,  Hoyle,  Bury,  and  others,  call  up !  The  men  who  have  risen 
to  the  top  of  Manchester  trade  have  been  practical  poets,  unoonsdons 
idealists. 

There  is  also  a  pathetic  as  well  as  a  sublime  side  to  this  story  of 
Manchester  trade.  It  is  a  Lancashire  sajring:  'There  are  only  two 
generations  between  clogs  and  clogs.'  Herein  lies  the  sadness  of  the 
picture:  Adversity  often  follows  on  prosperity.  The  grandchild  often 
squanders  what  the  grandsire  made.  The  lesson  of  this  fact  needs  to  be 
taken  to  heart  by  the  men  of  Manchester ;  and  it  bears  its  application  on 
its  face.  It  was  an  instance  of  John  Bright's  moral  courage  that  in  the 
height  of  his  fame,  in  responding  to  a  toast  at  the  Town  HaU,  instead  of 
merely  flattering  his  hosts,  he  eloquently  told  the  story  of  the  decay  of 
Venice  and  Florence,  and  earnestly  warned  his  audience  to  remember 
that  even  Manchester  might  some  day  pass  her  zenith.  Not  often  has  so 
forceful  an  apph'cation  of  the  text :  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi,  been  made 
in  presence  of  the  merchant  princes  of  a  great  city. 

The  Manchester  man  makes  a  good  Nonconformist,  supplying  Uie  aoQ 
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in  whieh  Folnntary  Ohmohes  flourish  best.  Henry  Newoome,  bom  in 
1627,  who  seceded  from  the  Establishment  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11., 
m  ooDBidered  to  be  the  founder  of  Nonconformity  in  Manchester.  The 
fint  Nonconformist  place  of  worship  was  built  in  Oross^treet,  in  1694. 
Newoome  was  the  first  preacher  attached  to  this  chapel.  This  building, 
owing  to  the  change  of  doctrinal  views  which  passed  over  the  Englii^ 
Presbyterian  Churches  in  the  last  century,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
.  Unitarians,  and  its  pastor  for  many  years  was  W.  Gaskell,  husband  of 
the  author  of  Ifary  Bcwian.  It  is  not  possible  to  mark  the  precise  time 
when  such  congregations  passed  from  one  stage  to  another.  Where 
there  were  two  ministers,  as  at  Cross-street,  one  was  often  more '  advanced  ' 
than  the  other.  By  the  latter  part  of  the  century  the  doctrine  of  the 
Ttbdtj  had  been  entirely  abandoned  in  most  of  the  old  Presbyterian 
Churches,  and  they  began  therefore  to  be  known  as  Unitarians.  There 
was  no  change  in  the  regular  succession  of  worshippers,  nor  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  endowments,  which  in  many  Unitarian  Churches  are 
itill  held  to  this  day. 

One  famous  character,  Clive,  who  was  a  nephew  of  one  of  the  Gaskells 
of  the  last  century,  used  to  attend  the  Cross-street  chapel ;  and  when  in 
India,  in  one  of  his  letters  spoke  of  ^  dear  delightful  Manchester ! ' 

The  next  Nonconformist  place  of  worship  erected  in  tbis  '  dear  delight- 
fol'  city,  was  the  Friends'  Meeting-House,  at  the  corner  of  Jackson's- 
row,  Deansgate,  in  1732.  Between  that  date  and  the  end  of  the  century, 
the  mother-churches  of  all  the  leading  Nonconformist  congregations  in 
Manchester  were  founded.  In  1732  there  were  only  two  churches  and 
two  chapels  in  Manchester  and  Salford.  A  century  later,  such  had  been 
the  growth  of  religious  life,  there  were  sixty-seven  places  of  worship,  and 
eighty-one  ministers.  Fifty  years  later,  there  were  nearly  four  hundred 
l^aces  of  worship,  two  hundred  and  twenty  of  which  were  Nonconformist. 
The  Independents  have  existed  in  Manchester  since  1662.  The  first 
Independent  chapel  was  built  about  the  year  1762  in  Hunter's-lane,  now 
CanonHStreet.  At  the  opening  of  this  place,  the  Bev.  John  Newton  was 
pfesent.  One  of  the  early  pastors  of  the  Church  was  Timothy  Priestly, 
brother  of  Dr.  Priestly,  of  Birmingham.  This  minister  had  continued 
feuds  with  his  congregation.  Two  things  especially  he  was  charged  with  : 
making  packing-cases  on  Sunday  nights,  and  ascending  the  pulpit-stairs 
with  his  hat  on.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  remained  pastor  of  the  Church 
for  nineteen  years.  The  lineal  descendant  of  this  Church  is  that  of  which 
the  Bev*  J«  A.  Macfadyen  is  minister.  Another  Independent  congrega- 
tion which  can  trace  its  history  back  to  the  last  century,  is  that  worship- 
ping in  the  Cavendish-street  chapel.  In  this  building  Dr.  M'AU 
pireached  to  a  large  and  wealthy  congregation.  He  frequently  preached 
for  two  hours.  The  deacons  tried  in  vain  to  stop  the  flow  of  eloquence  : 
one  expedient  was  a  gilded  ball,  which  was  released  at  twelve  o'clock  by 
the  deaoon  sitting  below.    It  failed  the  first  time.    Thi^  bail  «;^c\m%  V^ 
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and  fro,  but  the  preacher  amply  caught  it  in  his  hand,  and  went  on  for 
another  half -hour.  A  young  carpenter,  called  John  GaflseU,  was  a  membor 
of  Dr.  M'All's  congregation  for  several  years.  Convinced  by  what  he 
heard  at  a  meeting  in  the  school-room,  he  became  a  Temperance  advoeate, 
and  joined  Dr.  M'All's  Church.  Coming  to  London,  he  began  to  prist 
temperance-tracts,  and  then  to  edit  the  WijrkingmaitCM  Friend.  Oradoally 
his  undertakings  became  so  many  that  he  entered  into  partnership  witk 
the  printers,  Messrs.  Fetter  and  Galpin.  This  great  benefactor  of  the 
people,  who  had  begun  life  amidst  disadvantages,  died  in  1866,  at  the  age 
of  forty-eight. 

The  Mosely-street  congregation  in  time  removed  to  the  Congregational 
chapel  now  in  Cavendish-street.  Hither  came  from  Banbury  as  pastor, 
Joseph  Parker.  Here  he  first  became  widely  known.  The  present 
minister  of  Cavendish-street  chapel  is  the  author  of  2%«  BiUet  Cry. 

In  connection  with  the  history  of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  Man- 
chester, two  names  chiefly  stand  out.  The  first  is  that  of  a  minister  who 
began  his  ministry  in  1806,  and  was  familiarly  known  in  his  day  as 
'  Billy  Gadfiby.'  His  great  popularity  was  often  imperilled  by  the 
preacher's  coarseness  and  narrowness  of  view.  Some  of  his  sayings  con- 
cerning Arminianism  are  bitter  beyond  belief.  He  used  to  say : '  In  hell 
there  are  babes  a  span  long.'  The  rock  has  often  its  mossy  nooks ;  so 
Gadsby  had  a  tender  side.  One  who  heard  him  on  week-nights,  says :  'On 
these  occasions  he  laid  aside  all  controversy  and  the  style  which  he 
adopted  in  mixed  congregations,  and  talked  to  his  flock  as  a  father  to  his 
family.  His  discourse  was  then  a  beautiful  and  experimental  exposition 
of  Divine  truth.'     He  died  in  1844. 

The  other  name — linked  for  ever  with  the  history  not  only  of  the  Bap- 
tists in  Manchester,  but  with  that  of  the  modem  pulpit — ^is  that  of  Alex- 
ander Maclaren.  Nearly  thirty  years  ago,  there  came  a  young  Scotchman 
from  Southampton,  to  take  charge  of  a  small  Union  Baptist  Church  in 
Oxford-road.  Soon  the  place  became  too  strait  for  the  growing  congregation, 
and  at  length  was  erected  the  spacious  building  known  as  Union  chapd. 
In  the  small  building  to  which  he  first  came  were  preached  the  well- 
known  sermons  contained  in  the  two  first  series  of  the  great  preachei's 
discourses.  Dr.  Maclaren  has  influenced  the  life  ol  the  Manche$ier  num 
generally,  indirectly  rather  than  directly.  He  has  been  an  inspiring  force 
to  other  workers,  who  have  come  in  contact  with  the  people  on  platforms 
of  many  kinds.  Out  of  Dr.  Maclaren's  mind  could  be  carved  enough  to  set 
up  a  politician,  a  journalist,  a  school-board  legislator,  a  popular  leotorer, 
and  a  preacher.  He  has  chosen  to  be  simply  a  preacher.  He  is  pre- 
eminently an  expositor  and  enforcer  of  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  Soip- 
tures.  He  has  stuck  to  his  last.  The  channel  of  his  influence  has  thus 
been  cut  deep  and  straight.  The  reward  of  such  strenuous  limitation  has 
come.  For  clear-cut  definition,  for  combined  analysis  and  conatraction, 
for  logical  thought,  for  poetry  and  beauty  of  illustration,  for  strength  of 
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^•"gwge,  for  passionate  fervour  id  delivery,  for  compactness,  for  direct- 
Beas  of  aim,  for  rigid  doeeness  to  *  What  saith  the  Scripture  t '  for  intimate 
knowledge  of  modern  thought  and  feeling,  for  deep  sympathy  with  the 
needs  of  the  soul,  for  yearning  tenderness,  and  for  prophetic  denuncia- 
fkm.  when  needed,  he  is  amongst  the  first  three  of  living  extempore 
pveachers.  The  IfancheHer  man  knows  it ;  and  means  to  keep  this  inspiring 
infliienoe  with  him  as  long  as  possible. 

At  the  Jews'  Synagogue,  now  an  imposing  building  on  the  Cheetham 
Hill-roady  in  1810  the  famous  Bothschild^  then  an  unknown  young  man 
of  twenty-five  years,  was  a  worshipper.  It  is  not  widely  known  that  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century  he  established  himself  as  a  merchant  in 
Manchester,  his  warehouse  being  in  Brown-street,  and  his  house  in 
Ardwick« 

It  was  in  1738  that  John  Wesley  first  visited  Manchester,  and  preached 
in  three  churches  on  one  Sunday.     Dr.  Gregory  observes  : 

*  It  seezns  clear  that  before  a  Class-meeting  was  formed  in  London,  there  existed 
in  Manchester,  if  not  a  Methodist  Society,  at  least  a  Methodist  circle.  One  of  these 
**  friends  "  was  doubtless  the  celebrated  Dr.  Bjrom,  the  poet  and  man  of  science,  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  author  of  Christians,  awake  /  and  translator  from  the 
French  of  the  noble  hynm  :  0,  Thou  Who  earnest  fritm  above  !  *  The  first  sign,  how- 
ever, of  a  '  Methodist  Society '  is  given  in  a  letter  of  John  Bennet  to  Wesley  in 
1747,  In  which  the  former  says :  '  Some  young  men  of  Manchester  (that  spoke  with 
Mr.  Charles  when  he  was  with  us  last)  have  begun  a  Society,  and  took  a  room,  and 
have  subscribed  their  names  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Charles  desiring  you  will  own  them  as 
brethren,  and  visit  them  on  your  return.* 

The  author  of  Bemtniseenees  of  Manchester  Fifty  Years  A(jo,  says : 

*  The  room  which  these  young  men  had  taken  was  a  small  apartment  built  upon  a 
rock  on  the  bank  of  the  Irwell,  on  the  north  side  of  Blackfriars'  Bridge,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  large  yard,  which  was  filled  with  wood-built  thatched  cottages.  The  house 
containing  the  preaching-room  was  three  storeys  high.  The  ground-floor  was  a 
joiner's  shop ;  the  rooms  in  the  middle  storey  were  the  residence  of  a  newly- married 
couple ;  and  the  preaching-room  was  the  home  of  a  poor  woman,  who  there  plied  her 
spinning-wheel,  while  her  husband,  in  the  same  apartment,  flang  the  shuttle.' 

Christopher  Hopper  says  of  a  service  in  this  place : 

*  I  preached  in  an  old  garret  that  overhung  the  river  near  the  bridge :  the  coals 
were  in  one  cotner  of  the  room,  the  looms  in  another,  and  I  was  in  danger  of  break- 
ing my  neck  in  getting  up  to  it.  When  the  congregation  was  collected  the  first 
evening  it  did  not  consist  of  more  than  from  twenty  to  thirty  persons.' 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  Methodism  in  Manchester ! 

Hie  first  Methodist  chapel  in  Manchester  was  erected  in  Birchin-lane, 
in  1750.  The  congregation  in  the  garret  had  increased  so  much  as  to 
endanger  the  building.  This  chapel  was  at  first  placed  in  the  Cheshire 
Circuit,  which  included  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  Stafibrdshire, 
and  part  of  rorkshire.  In  1765  Manchester  became  the  head  of  a  Cir- 
cuit. In  this  year,  and  in  this  chapel,  the  first  Manchester  Conference  was 
held,  the  subsequent  fourteen  Manchester  Conferences  being  held  in  Oldham- 
street  obapel,  which  waa  opened  by  Wesley  himaeU  m  \1%\.    1BL<^  ^^n\\»^ 
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in  his  Journal :  '  Friday,  March  30tb.  I  opened  the  new  chapel  at  Man- 
chcBter,  about  the  size  of  that  in  London.... Sunday,  April  1.  I  began 
reading  prayers  at  ten  o'clock.  Our  country  friends  flocked  in  from  all 
sides.  At  the  Communion  was  such  a  sight  as  I  am  persuaded  was  never 
seen  at  Manchester  before  :  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  communicants  at 
once ;  and  all  of  them  fearing  God.'  In  1770,  what  is  now  busy  Oldham- 
street,  was  a  country  pathway  entered  by  a  stile,  and  running  between 
green  fields  and  gardens.  In  1772  the  lane  became  a  street.  The  hnda 
used  in  the  building  were  made  in  a  field  close  by. 

The  erection  of  the  Central  Hall,  and  the  adaptation  of  its  services  and 
capacities  to  the  immediate  needs  of  its  environment,  was  an  inspiring 
example  to  the  country  at  large.  In  no  city  in  the  kingdom  is  *  the  For- 
ward Movement,'  thus  originated,  so  vigorous  and  successful  as  in  Man- 
chester. The  Central  Hall  is  a  rallying-place  for  all  good  oauaeSy  and  a 
heart  which  sends  forth  a  ciirrent  of  warm  blood  to  all  parts  of  the 
Methodist  body  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood.  When  one  thinks  of  the 
little  band  of  worshippers  over  the  river  of  1760,  and  then  of  the  fifteen 
Manchester  Circuits  of  to-day,  with  the  Training  College  for  ministers 
and  the  invaluable  Chapel  Committee,  one  can  say : 

'  Saw  ye  not  the  cloud  arise, 
Little  as  a  human  hand  7 
Now  it  spreads  along  the  skies, 
Hangs  o'er  all  the  thirsty  land.' 

The  reader  need,  therefore,  only  be  reminded  of  the  successful  meetings  of 
working-men  called  by  the  Eev.  H.  T.  Smart,  and  of  the  new  enterprise 
in  the  taking  of  the  Free-Trade  Hall  for  Sunday  services,  to  see  that  the 
Manchester  Methodists  are  upon  right  lines,  and  determined  to  be  in  the 
van  of  the  onward  movement. 


THOMSON'S   TRAVELS   IN   MOROCCO .♦ 

BY  J.  FULLER  HIGGS. 

Morocco  is  an  interesting  country.  The  romantic  history  of  the  MoorSf 
and  the  prominent  place  they  once  held  in  Europe  as  well  as  Africai 
furnish  reasons  for  wanting  to  know  something  about  the  country  from 
which  that  wonderful  race  of  warriors  and  architects  came.  But  oar 
interest  in  Morocco  is  not  mainly  historical.  It  is  coveted  by  more  than 
one  European  power.  That  fact  makes  it  interesting  to  the  politician. 
And  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  conflict  of  opinions  as  to  the  benefit 
of  Mohanmiedan  missions  in  Central  and  Eastern  Africa,  and  who  remember 
that  most  of  the  Mohammedan  missionaries  to  those  places  come  bom 
Morocco,  are  naturally  anxious  to  know  what  the  religion  of  Islam  is  like 
in  one  of  its  oldest  domains  and  strongest  strongholds.     On  all  these 

*  JYwfeU  in  tkc  Atlat  and  Southern  Morooeo,    B7  Joseph  Thomson.    Qt.  Phelp  and 
Son,  London, 
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maiterB  Mr.  Thomson,  the  ezperienoed  traveller  of  Masai-land  reputation, 
fomidies  very  valuable  information. 

While  in  the  Central  Sudan,  the  desire  to  visit  Morocco  first  took  root  in 
the  traveller's  heart,  and  seeing  around  him  in  those  regions  the  impress 
of  MooriBh  ideas  on  manners,  customs,  arts,  and  industries,  as  well  as  the 
improvement  wrought  in  the  negro  races  by  the  indomitable  zeal  of  the 
Moorish  missionaries,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  wish  to  see  what 
Moorish  art  is,  and  what  the  secret  of  the  wonderful  power  of  Islam. 
Another  object  was  to  explore  the  little  known  and  reputedly  dangerous 
Atlas  mountains. 

Acocnnpanied  by  lieut.  Orichton  Browne,  he  landed  at  Tangier,  on  March 
the  17th,  1888,  and  in  October  his  further  travels  were  brought  to  an 
abrupt  end  by  the  arrival  of  a  despatch  from  England  asking  him  to  come 
lumie  and  take  charge  of  an  £min  Pasha  relief  expedition. 

Before  proceeding  from  Tangier,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  a  firman  from 
the  Sultan,  and  this,  in  spite  of  the  friendly  offices  of  the  British 
ambassador,  was  not  forthcoming  for  nearly  three  weeks.  And  there, 
within  sight  of  Gibraltar,  and  within  hearing  of  the  British  morning  and 
evening  guns,  they  found  themselves  in  a  town  almost  in  touch  with 
Europe,  inhabited  by  a  people  of  no  small  intelligence,  and  who  daily  come 
in  contact  with  Europeans  politically,  commercially,  even  to  an  extent 
socially,  who  yet  seem  to  be  absolutely  unafifected  by  the  influences  thus 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.  When  the  letter  from  the  Sultan  arrived,  it 
was  found  to  contain  restrictions  that  made  it  of  little  value,  since  it  was 
*  the  mountains  and  other  dangerous  places '  therein  interdicted  that  the 
travellers  most  wished  to  visit.  It  was  eminently  a  letter  to  be  used  or 
suppressed  as  occasion  might  require.  However,  armed  with  this  protec- 
tion, they  set  off  for  Mogador,  at  which  city  they  proposed  to  gather  men 
and  materials  for  their  journey.  Proceeding  by  sea  as  far  as  Casablanca, 
they  there  disembarked,  and  travelled  by  land  the  rest  of  the  way.  One 
of  the  most  noticeable  features  about  the  coast  provinces  that  they  passed 
through,  was  the  marvellous  display  of  flowers.  <  The  whole  country 
seemed  a  glorious  natural  flower-garden.  Poppy,  marguerite,  marigold, 
and  fifty  other  fanuliar  and  unfamiliar  flowers,  vied  in  glory  of  bloom, 
producing  exquisite  kaleidoscopic  combinations  of  rich  colours  on  the  green- 
sward.' A  look  inside  the  wayside  caravanserai,  not  to  say  the  smell  that 
arose  therefrom,  was  quite  sufficient  to  dispel  many  pleasing  illusions.  They 
preferred  to  camp  in  the  open ;  but  even  this  had  drawbacks  in  howling 
dogs  and  frightened  horses. 

The  further  they  went  the  more  forcibly  the  travellers  realized  some  of 
the  disadvantages  of  travelling  under  the  shadow  of  the  Sharifian  umbrella. 
'  We  had  to  be  passed  on  from  governor  to  governor,  like  a  piece  of  goods 
specially  invoiced,  and  concerning  which  acknowledgments  of  safe  delivery 
were  required.'  However,  Mogador  was  safely  reached  at  last,  and  as  that 
town  is  beautifully  situated,  and  has  a  charming  olimsBAie,  l\i«j  jsoii^^i  W^^ 
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been  willing  to  linger  there  for  a  while,  had  they  not  been  eager  to  b^gin 
the  work  of  exploration.  While  waiting,  they  witneased  a  prooeflsion  and 
f efttival  in  honour  of  a  Moslem  saint,  and  took  part  in  a  boar  hunt^  the 
description  of  which  is  most  amusing.  The  party  consisted  of  six  Europeaitf^ 
twenty  native  beaters,  and  sixteen  boarhounds,  and  they  succeeded  in 
killing  two  baby  porkers  and  an  old  sow. 

The  necessary  servants  and  animals  were  at  last  secured,  but  before 
setting  out  for  the  Atlas  mountains,  Mr.  Thomson  decided  to  make  a  short 
trip  to  Saffi,  to  test  the  mettle  of  his  followers.  Neither  of  the  travellen 
could  speak  the  language,  and  a  reliable  interpreter  was  not  easily  pro- 
curable. The  camel  that  they  prided  themselves  upon  went  lame  and 
otherwise  disgraced  his  big  reputation ;  and  the  servants,  presuming  on  the 
suppoeed  inexperience  of  their  employers,  tried  to  get  the  best  of  them  in 
every  way.  Mr.  Thomson  found  it  necessary  to  take  somewhat  extreme 
measures  to  convince  his  followers  that  he  was  a  past  master  in  the  art  of 
travel.  All  through  his  travels  the  indomitable  explorer  had  one  long 
struggle  with  the  obstinacy  and  duplicity  of  his  servants,  and  frequently 
found  them  intriguing  with  the  local  authoritie3  to  prevent  his  farther 
progress.  The  first  Uttlo  bit  of  mountain  climbing  was  quite  sufficient  to 
show  that  he  would  get  little  or  no  help  from  his  servants  in  his  attempt 
to  scale  the  Atlas  range.  This  was  an  unexpected  diiHculty.  Outside 
opposition  is  bad  enough,  but  treachery  in  one's  own  eamp  is  worse. 

On  arriving  at  SalH  some  of  the  men  were  discharged,  and  others  taken 
on,  but  the  result  was  much  the  same.  As  an  experiment,  Mr.  Thomson 
suddenly  left  the  road  ju&t  before  reaching  the  city  of  Morocco,  and 
ordered  his  men  to  follow  him,  but  they  would  not.  When  they  did 
move  it  was  towards  Morocco,  leaving  the  unfortunate  travellers  to  follow 
them.  The  first  impressions  of  the  city  of  Morocco  were  unfavourable, 
but  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  made  these  give  way  to  the  special 
charms  of  the  place.  They  were  also  fortunate  enough  to  discover  an 
interpreter,  by  whose  aid  they  were  enabled  to  procure  information 
as  to  mountain  routes  and  governors.  A  Jew  guide  was  procured ;  and 
owing  to  some  disputes  among  the  local  authorities,  the  travellers  were 
able  to  leave  the  city  unobserved,  and  begin  their  mountain  explorations. 

They  were  disappointed  in  the  mountains  at  close  quarters,  but  pressed 
on  eagerly.  In  an  out-of-the-way  place  among  the  mountains,  a  Cockney 
Jew,  named  David  Assor,  was  discovered  and  secured,  and  he  proved  of 
the  utmost  value  to  them  in  their  subsequent  adventures.  The  Kaid  of 
Demnat  listened  to  the  earnest  assurances  of  his  visitors  that  they  wished 
to  climb  the  mountains  to  gather  some  plants  for  which  they  had  been 
sent  by  the  wise  men  of  England ;  but  he  definitely  refused  to  lot  them  go 
on  their  dangerous  quest.  On  the  plea  of  examining  some  remarkahto 
caves  in  the  neighbourhood,  Mr.  Thomson  succeeded  in  making  his  way 
up  a  high  hill,  from  the  top  of  which  he  had  a  fine  view  of  the  Athe 
mounttduB,  and  more  earnestly  lon^i^^  \a  NmV»  Wx^oi. 
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The  newly-difloovered  Cockney  came  to  the  rescue,  and  suggested  that 
tkey  should  propose  to  visit  a  place  called  Tasimset.  The  Kaid  did  his 
besi  to  dissuade  them,  but  was  borne  down  by  the  blustering  attitude 
which  the  travellers  found  it  necessary  to  assume.  By  dint  of  dodging 
their  servants  and  the  guard  sent  to  protect  them,  they  managed  to  climb 
to  a  height  of  eix  thousand  feet ;  and  then,  finding  that  there  was  no  way 
scn»B  the  mountains  in  that  direction,  had  to  retrace  their  steps  to 
Demnat^  From  this  place  they  set  out,  ostensibly  for  Morocco,  but  in 
raaUty  for  the  heart  of  the  Atlas  mountains.  The  path  was,  in  many 
plaees,  exceedingly  dangerous.  <  An  unlooked-for  touch  of  the  pack  against 
the  cliff,  or  the  slightest  tip  of  the  foot,  was  sufEcient  to  have  hurled  the 
mulej  many  hundreds  of  feet  below.  Having  passed  this  dangerous 
gloDi  they  had  a  good  view  of  the  Atlas  mountains  : 

•They  were  not. without  an  air  of  grandeur,  but  rocky  and  desolate  in  the  extreme. 
Sardly  a  shmb  or  bLide  of  grass  toned  down  the  gray  barren  slopes  of  shaly  d6bri8 ; 
IS  little  did  tree  or  bush  relieve  the  jagged  rocks  and  precipices  which  protruded 
^om  the  mountain  sides.  A  closer  acquaintance  %vith  the  mountains  only  served  to 
sonfirm  the  idea  that  so  far  as  plant  collecting  was  concerned,  they  were  most 
mpromising.  What  was  lacking  in  numbers,  variety  and  scientific  value,  was  well 
Bade  np  in  sentimental  interest,  however.  Beside  sparkling  springs  and  their  green 
itrclets  of  turf,  were  buttercups  and  forget-me-nots,  veronicas  and  stellar ias.  From 
mdemeath  sheltering  cliffs  and  rocks,  white  and  blue  daisies  shjly  peeped,  cosily 
withdrawn  alike  from  the  withering  sun  and  from  the  bitter  blast.  The  very  way- 
ide  was  made  homely  by  the  presence  of  the  "  gooseberry." ' 

When  Mr.  Thomson  had  succeeded  in  scaling  a  notch  in  the  range  some 
^400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  imagine  his  surprise  to  find  himself 
xmfronted  with  a  magnificent  and  imposing  castle  of  the  old  baronial 
ityle.  A  crowd  of  honemen  hastily  mounted,  rode  forth  to  meet  his 
itUe  party,  and  gave  them  a  princely  reception.  Of  course  the  travellers 
ried  to  assume  the  air  of  men  who  had  been  accustomed  to  that  sort 
if  thing  all  their  lives.  This  welcome  was  due,  in  part,  to  the  Sultan's 
etter  that  they  were  known  to  be  carrying ;  but  the  letter  when  read 
ry  the  Kaid,  did  not  improve  their  position.  However,  their  stay  at 
[^eluet  gave  them  a  further  glimpse  into  Moorish  life,  and  only  served  to 
trengthen  the  conviction  that  had  been  slowly  making  its  way  into  their 
oinds,  that  '  absolutely  the  most  religious  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
ms  also  the  most  grossly  immoral.  In  no  sect  is  faith  so  absolutely 
Mummount,  so  unweakened  by  any  strain  of  scepticism,  as  among  the 
iiohammedans  of  Morocco.  Among  no  people  are  prayers  so  commonly 
leardy  or  religious  duties  more  rigidly  attended ;  yet,  side  by  side  with  it 
dl,  rapine  and  murder,  mendacity  of  the  most  advanced  type,  and  brutish 
md  unnatural  vices,  exist  in  the  most  extraordinary  degree.' 

Yet  there  was  much  to  interest  them  in  this  feudal  castle  among  the 
nountains,  and  they  managed  to  reach  the  top  of  a  neighbouring  peak, 
in  elevation  of  11,180  feet.  They  found  very  few  plants  or  insects  above 
he  height  of  8^000  feet.    But  further  progress  in  this  dlrocUotL  ^aa 
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promptly  forbidden  by  the  Kaid  of  Teluet,  and  so  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  turn  their  faoes  to  the  north. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  chiefs  of  two  of  the  villages  they  paned 
through  on  the  way  to  Amsmiz,  they  were  enabled  tp  make  a  fredi 
attack  on  the  moimtains  in  that  direction,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  ths 
very  heart  of  the  range.  Here,  too,  all  further  explorations  were  broagbt 
to  an  end  by  the  combination  of  the  travellers'  servants  with  the  Kud  of 
Gendafy  to  opjpose  any  attempt  at  mountain  climbing. 

Setting  out  in  another  direction  from  Amsmiz,  by  means  of  artifioefl, 
some  of  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  defend,  Mr.  lliomson  managed  to 
ascend  Jebel  Ogdimt,  and  so  reached  a  point  in  the  Atlas  higher  than  anj 
previous  explorer — 12,734  feet.  From  this  point  they  returned  to  the  J 
city  of  Morocco,  where  they  hired  a  commodious  house  and  stayed  many 
days,  leaving  it  to  undertake  their  dangerous  ride  through  the  Sus  country 
to  the  coast. 

Their  stay  at  Morocco  enabled  them  to  make  a  closer  and  more  careful 
estimate  of  several  matters,  of  which  the  three  most  important  were  the 
government  of  the  country,  the  state  of  its  religion,  and  the  position  of 
the  Jews.  Everywhere  in  travelling  they  noticed  evidence  of  the  grinding 
oppressions  of  the  central  government  of  Morocco ;  and  as  the  actual  con- 
dition of  things  slowly  dawned  upon  them,  it  seemed  incredible  that  socb 
a  state  of  misgovernment  should  exist.  In  the  moimtains  its  blighting 
influence  was  observable ;  the  former  independent  life  of  the  people  is 
being  gradually  crushed  out  of  them.  In  the  city  matters  were  no  bet- 
ter ;  everywhere  it  is  the  policy  of  the  government  to  keep  the  people 
down  by  promoting  tribal  animosities ;  for  it  is  in  the  poverty  and  dis- 
union of  his  subjects  that  the  strength  of  the  Sultan  lies.  Our  traveller 
describes  the  state  of  affairs  as  '  a  disgrace  to  the  century ! ' 

As  to  the  religion,  in  the  Soudan  he  had  seen  it  in  all  the  glow  of 
missionary  fervour,  waking  to  new  life  the  barbarous  negro  races;  in 
Morocco  he  found  it  a  barrier  to  all  advancement — '  a  petrifying  crust, 
presenting  a  fair  exterior,  but  underneath  all  maggots  and  rottenness.' 
The  enthusiasm  gone,  religion  and  morals  had  become  widely  dissociated, 
with  a  result  as  inevitable  as  it  is  awful.  Of  the  position  of  tho  Jews  he 
was  able  to  speak  more  cheerfully.  He  had  heard  so  much  of  their  per- 
secution and  oppression,  that  he  was  surprised  to  find  them  in  reality 
better  oft*  than  the  Moors  themselves.  They  are  not  liable  to  conscrip- 
tion, are  not  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  Kaids  or  the  Sultan,  and  their 
lives  and  property  are  comparatively  safe.  They  occupy  their  own  par- 
ticular portion  of  a  town ;  and  their  quarters  are  chiefly  remarkable  for 
an  entire  disregard  of  sanitary  precautions.  *  The  MeUah  may  consist  of 
only  six  families,  as  in  an  Atlas  village ;  or  of  a  hundred,  as  in  the  city  of 
Morocco ;  yet  the  distinction  is  equally  marked  and  absolute.  <*  Your 
ways  are  not  my  ways,  your  God  is  not  my  God." '  The  filthy  habits  of 
the  Jews  are  due,  to  a  large  extent,  to  \iW\x  ^<d\sraA^^  V^^^"^  ^"^  ^amoi 
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bat  so  far  as  ooiild  bo  asoertained  they  have  very  little  peraecotion 
iplain  of  now. 

7  intereBiing  were  phases  of  Moorish  social  life  into  which  the 
lers  were  bold  enough  to  adventure,  but  at  the  cost  of  many  a 
Qg  illusion.  They  seem  to  have  done  their  best,  in  spite  of  all  the 
[lips  of  their  journey,  to  enjoy  it.  It  will  not  surprise  any  one  to 
after  what  has  been  said  of  the  government  of  Morocco,  that  all 

8  beautiful  in  art  or  architecture  belongs  to  a  past  long  gone  by. 
ondition  of  this  tmhappy  country  is  dreary  enough ;  its  future  will 
[ikely  be  definitely  settled  for  good  or  ill  next  time  the  Eastern 
ion  is  re-opened. 


MY   OUTDOOR    PRIVATE    PRAYER. 
BY  THE  REV.  T.  THOMPSON.  MA. 

Love  ever  hastens  the  Beloved  to  meet, 
For  where  the  tre  isnre  is  the  heart  must  be ; 
And  prayer,  retoming  in  responses  sweet, 
Is  tuned,  and  brightened  into  m'nstrelsy. 

And  doubt  gives  place  to  an  all- conquering  trust, 
Making  the  willing  footsteps  lighter  tread  ; 
The  bodj — dust  itself— 9niM<  tread  the  dust, 
Tet,  with  the  soul,  would  fain  be  upwards  led. 

My  closet  is  where  God  and  I  alone 
Are  met ;  and  thin  I  shut  the  closet-door. 
Beneath  a  tree,  or  on  the  greensward  prone, 
I  seem  to  prize  the  privilege  the  more. 

And  in  the  haunts  of  trade  and  swarming  scenes 
Of  daily  thought  and  toil — below — above — 
Where  grimy  colliers  labour  for  the  means 
Of  sustenance  at  home  for  those  they  love ; 

And  where  the  hardy  workers  till  the  ground ; 
And  in  the  busy  city's  deafening  roar ; 
And  princely  homes — are  oratories  found, 
And  on  the  swelling  seas,  and  peaceful  shore. 

Thou,  when  thou  prayest,  to  thy  closet  hie. 
And  shut  the  door  against  intrusive  thought ; 
'Tis  not  in  time  nor  place  the  issues  lie. 
But  in  Qod's  welcome  to  the  offering  brought. 

My  out-door  oratory  lies  four-square. 
Like  to  the  New  Jerusalem  of  John ; 
A  garden-plot  swept  by  the  balmy  air, 
Whose  level  paths  I  walk  with  God  upon. 

Allusive  objects — *  figures  of  the  true ' — 
Hallow  the  scene,  and  compass  me  around ; 
Nature's  sweet  types  diversify  the  view ; 
I  foretaste  heaven,  and  walk  on  holy  ground. 

And  as  the  winds  the  leafy  beeches  bend. 

Or  zephyrs  thrill  the  leaves,  the  Spirit  moves 

To  trust,  and  hope  exultant ;  while  descend 

The  welcome  sunbeams  down  the  unslMiting  g;ioo^«». 
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and  fkinter  eyen  in  the  circles  in  which  it  had  once  raised  clamour. 
Hie  same  veil  of  ohscority  that  rested  on  the  death  of  Bruno,  enveloped, 
lor  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half,  with  almost  equal  density,  the  events^ 
<if  his  life.  What  was  known  of  him  amounted  to  little  more  than  the 
stmerary  of  his  restless  wanderings,  and  that  with  many  gaps  in  which  he 
was  altogether  lost  to  view,  and  much  confusion  and  evident  inoompati- 
Uiiy  of  dates.  There  was  much  to  provoke  curiosity  and  very  little  to 
atUlsfy  it.  It  was  tantalizing  to  gather  from  University  records,  from  the 
dedicaUons  of  his  own  works,  and  such  like  incidental  sources,  that  he  had 
mingled  with  the  Italian  Evangelical  exiles  in  Geneva,  and  been  expelled 
that  city  for  heterodoxy ;  that  he  had  taught  mnemonics  to  Henry  III.  of 
Krance,  and  held  public  disputations  in  the  University  of  Paris ;  that  he  had 
been  introduced  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  had  numbered  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
and  Folke  Greville  among  his  friends;  that  he  had  taught  philosophy 
it  Wittenberg,  and  could  eulogize  the  courtesy  with  which  the  University 
of  Lather  had  listened  to  his  uncurbed  speculations ;  that  he  was  associated 
for  a  while  with  the  occult  studies  of  the  Imperial  Astrologer,  Hudolph 
II.,  and  had  sojourned  under  his  patronage  in  the  city  of  Tycbo  Brah6 
and  Kepler, — and  yet  be  left  in  total  ignorance  of  all  that  could  piece 
together  facts  of  such  suggestive  interest. 

True,  it  fared  somewhat  better  with  the  teaching  and  fame  of  the  man. 
Abont  the  middle  of  last  century,  not  till  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
his  deaths  his  works  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  students  of  philo- 
wphj^  especially  in  Germany.  Brucker  (Hist.  Philoa.,  1744)  was  the  first 
to  give  a  clear  exposition  of  the  system  of  Bruno,  and  to  assign  him  his 
place  among  original  thinkers  who  open  out  to  the  human  mind  new 
paths-of  speculation.  From  that  time  the  interest  in  his  writings  has 
steadily  grown ;  and  his  versatile  and  vigorous  genius  has  received  ever 
wider  and  more  respectful  recognition.  Yet  this  recognition  was  confined 
to  the  comparative  few  who  are  versed  in  the  history  of  philosophical 
speculation ;  his  fame  was  that  of  the  specialist  among  the  initiated  in  his 
own  branch  of  science ;  even  with  the  learned  in  other  fields  it  was  received 
at  secondhand ;  while  to  the  unlettered,  his  name  was  either  altogether 
unknown,  or,  at  best,  known  only  as  that  of  a  bold  heretic  who  perished 
by  the  sentence  of  the  Pope. 

In  remarkable  contrast  with  the  obscurity  which,  down  to  our  own 
timesy  had  enwrapped  the  adventurous  life  and  tragic  end  of  the  Nolan 
philosopher,  and  confined  to  a  few  the  intelligent  appreciation  of  his 
genius  and  writings,  stands  the  blaze  of  popular  enthusiasm  which  at- 
tended, on  the  9th  of  June  last,  the  unveiling  of  the  monument  erected  to 
his  memory  on  the  spot  on  which  his  body  was  given  to  the  flames.  Home 
bas  often  been  more  splendidly  caparisoned ;  for  there  was  no  official 
iisplay  of  arches,  or  state  or  municipal  liveries,  or  of  soldiery,  save  for  the 
Biaintenanoe  of  order ;  no  illumination  of  streets  or  buildings,  nothing  of 
biyit  sort  of  pomp  or  parade  which  public  money  ^can  so  easily  get  up.  But 
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THE  GIORDANO  BRUNO  CELEBRATION  IN  ItOMfi. 

BY  THE  REV.  HENRY  J.  PIOGOTT,  BJL 
Thb  death  at  the  stake  in  Rome,  on  the  1 7th  February,  1600,  of  Giobdavo 
Bruno,  the  Pantheist  philosopher,  was  passed  over  in  singular  oUivion  ly 
the  records  of  the  time.     No  contemporary  ecclesiastical  historian  mentioDB 
it.     The  Protestant  martyrologists  are  equally  silent.    Letters  exist  of  the 
Cardinal  d'Ossat,  written  from  Rome  two  days  after  the  event,  and  others 
of  Fabricius  Gallo,  Bishop  of  Nola  (Bruno's  native  place),  who  was  in 
Rome  at  the  time,  and  in  none  is  the  event  alluded  to.     Even  the  onmi* 
scient  Venetian  ambassadorft,  whose  gossipy  correspondence  forms  a  sort 
of  Pepys'  Diary  for  the  historian  of  the  epoch,  drop  not  a  hint  on  the 
subject.     Yet,  as  Bruno  had  been  a  man  of  mark  in  Venice,  had  been 
there  first  arrested  and  examined,  and  by  the  Republic,  not  without  hesi- 
tancy and  debate,  consigned  to  Rome,  their  Serenities  of  the  Council  could 
scarcely  have  considered  the  subject  of  his  fate  far-fetched.     Down  to  our 
own  times  the  only  document  known  to  exist  in  which  the  burning  of  Bnmo 
was  attested,  was  a  private  letter,  written  from  Rome  on  the  evening  of 
his  execution  by  Gappard  Schopp,  to  the  rector  of  the  University  of  Altorf ; 
and  that  letter  did  not  see  the  light  till  twenty  years  afterwards.    Even 
so  late  as  184G,  Barthob'n^ss,  the  French  biographer  of  Bruno,  is  obliged  to 
confess  that,  with  all  his  researches,  he  has  not  been  able  to  find  a  single 
testimony  confirmatory  of  this  portion  of  Schopp's  letter.     No  wonder 
that  doubts  should  have  been  raised,  especially    by  the  party  whose 
interest  it  was  to  evade  the  charge  of  intolerance,  as  to  whether  it  were 
Bruno  himself,  and  not  rather  his  effigy,  that  was  consumed  at  the  stake. 

Yet,  as  a  host  of  documents  disinterred  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  abundantly  disclose,  the  tragedy  io(M  enacted,  and  that  in  the 
broad  light  of  day,  in  one  of  the  great  squares  of  Rome,  and  with  all  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  that  usually  accompanied  these  cruel  usurpations 
of  the  judgment  of  God.  It  was,  moreover,  the  year  of  the  Jubilee,  when 
Rome  was  crowded  with  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Nor  had 
the  condemnation  of  the  man  been  a  light  matter  in  the  eyes  of  the  rulers  of 
the  Church.  Nine  cardinals  had  sat  in  the  Congregation  of  thelnquidtion 
before  which  he  had  been  examined,  the  reigning  Pontiff,  Clement  VIII., 
personally  and  zealously  presiding.  From  sitting  to  sitting  for  nearly  eight 
years  the  case  had  been  remanded.  The  greatest  theologian  of  the  age, 
Bellarmio,  had  drawn  up  the  counts  of  the  indictment  on  which  the 
sentence  was  finally  pronounced.  Yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain  the 
public  indifference  that  all  but  shrouded  in  silence  the  closing  scene. 
Bruno's  activity  had  been  in  the  world  of  thought,  not  in  that  of  action ; 
his  name  was  inscribed  on  the  banner  of  no  party ;  such  name  as  he  bad 
made  for  himself  in  philoeophical  coteries  or  University  claFs-rooms, 
had  been  made  outside  Italy;  and  during  the  eight  years  that  he 
bad  hnguished  in  the  papal  dung|^nfi|  theit  name  had  grown  fainter 
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and  fainter  eyen  in  the  circles  in  which  it  had  once  raised  clamour. 
The  same  veil  of  ohscority  that  rested  on  the  death  of  Bruno,  enveloped, 
for  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half,  with  almost  equal  density,  the  events^ 
of  his  life.  What  was  known  of  him  amounted  to  little  more  than  the 
itinerary  of  his  restless  wanderings,  and  that  with  many  gaps  in  which  he 
was  altogether  lost  to  view,  and  much  confusion  and  evident  incompati- 
bility of  dates.  There  was  much  to  provoke  curiosity  and  very  little  to 
ntiafy  it.  It  was  tantalizing  to  gather  from  University  records,  from  the 
dedications  of  his  own  works,  and  such  like  incidental  sources,  that  he  had 
mingled  with  the  Italian  Evangelical  exiles  in  Geneva,  and  been  expelled 
that  city  for  heterodoxy ;  that  he  had  taught  mnemonics  to  Henry  III.  of 
France,  and  held  public  disputations  in  the  University  of  Paris ;  that  he  had 
been  introduced  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  had  numbered  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
and  Folke  Greville  among  his  friends;  that  he  had  taught  philosophy 
at  Wittenberg,  and  could  eulogize  the  courtesy  with  which  the  University 
of  Lather  had  listened  to  his  uncurbed  speculations ;  that  he  was  associated 
for  a  while  with  the  occult  studies  of  the  Imperial  Astrologer,  Hudolph 
II.,  and  had  sojourned  under  his  patronage  in  the  city  of  Tycho  Brah6 
and  Kepler, — and  yet  be  left  in  total  ignorance  of  all  that  could  piece 
together  facts  of  such  suggestive  interest. 

True,  it  fared  somewhat  better  with  the  teaching  and  fame  of  the  man. 
Abont  the  middle  of  last  century,  not  till  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
his  deaths  his  works  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  students  of  philo- 
sophy, especially  in  Germany.  Brucker  (Hist.  Philoa.,  1744)  was  the  first 
to  give  a  clear  exposition  of  the  system  of  Bruno,  and  to  assign  him  his 
place  among  original  thinkers  who  open  out  to  the  human  mind  new 
paths-of  speculation.  From  that  time  the  interest  in  his  writings  has 
steadily  grown ;  and  his  versatile  and  vigorous  genius  has  received  ever 
wider  and  more  respectful  recognition.  Yet  this  recognition  was  confined 
to  the  comparative  few  who  are  versed  in  the  history  of  philosophical 
speculation ;  his  fame  was  that  of  the  specialist  among  the  initiated  in  his 
own  branch  of  science ;  even  with  the  learned  in  other  fields  it  was  received 
at  secondhand ;  while  to  the  unlettered,  his  name  was  either  altogether 
unknown,  or,  at  best,  known  only  as  that  of  a  bold  heretic  who  perished 
by  the  sentence  of  the  Pope. 

In  remarkable  contrast  with  the  obscurity  which,  down  to  our  own 
times,  had  enwrapped  the  adventurous  life  and  tragic  end  of  the  Nolan 
philosopher,  and  confined  to  a  few  the  inteUigent  appreciation  of  his 
a;enius  and  writings,  stands  the  blaze  of  popular  enthusiasm  which  at- 
tended, on  the  9th  of  June  last,  the  unveiling  of  the  monument  erected  to 
ids  memory  on  the  spot  on  which  his  body  was  given  to  the  flames.  Home 
las  often  been  more  splendidly  caparisoned;  for  there  was  no  official 
lisplay  of  arches,  or  state  or  municipal  liveries,  or  of  soldiery,  save  for  the 
naintenanoe  of  order ;  no  illumination  of  streets  or  buildings,  nothing  of 
iiat  sort  of  pomp  or  parade  which  public  money  can  so  easily  get  up.  But 
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only  on  two  occasions  since  Borne  has  been  the  capital  of  United  Italy,  has 
the  city  gathered  within  its  walls  so  wide  and  varied  a  representation  of 
the  country  at  large  :  the  one,  when  Victor  Emmanuel  was  carried  to  his 
tomb  in  the  Pantbeon ;  the  other  when,  six  3rear8  afterwards,  the  nation 
came  up  on  pilgrimage,  and  for  three  long  mornings  defiled  in  prooeesion 
through  the  streets  to  lay  its  wreaths  upon  his  grave.  Yet  even  in  com- 
parison with  this  last  unparalleled  occasion,  the  Giordano^runo  demon- 
stration presented  some  aspects  of  its  own.  There  was  much  less  of 
official  manipulation  about  it ;  it  had  more  the  character  of  a  spontaneous 
confluence  of  the  demonstrants  themselves ;  its  constituents  were  drawn 
from  more  energetic  and  advanced  strata  of  the  population ;  it  being,  in 
fact,  inmiensely  more  the  work  of  the  youth  of  Italy ;  and  its  significance, 
therefore,  as  regards  the  future  of  the  country,  was  proportionately  greater. 
Nineteen  hundred  and  forty  banners,  each  representing  some  society,  dub, 
or  college,  were  carried  in  the  procession.  The  total  number  of  associa- 
tions represented,  by  delegates  or  by  proxy,  amounted  to  six  thousand. 

The  procession,  moving  five  abreast,  was  an  hour  and  a  half  unfolding 
its  coils  from  the  rendezvous  in  the  great  Square  of  the  Terme,  and,  when 
unfolded,  stretched  to  a  length  of  four  kilometres ;  ninety-seven  bands  of 
music  enlivened  its  march ;  and  a  hundred  thousand  people  are  calculated 
to  have  been  drawn  up  along  the  sides  of  the  streets  through  which-it 
moved.  All  the  Universities  of  the  country  were  represented ;  almost  all 
had  sent  up  a  commission  of  delegates.  The  lyceums,  gymnaaiiuns,  and 
technical  institutes  were  but  little  behind  the  Universities.  The  Free- 
masons were  there  in  force,  their  Grand-Mai^ter  at  their  head.  Of  wcnrk- 
ing-men's  Mutual  Aid  Societies,  anti-clerical  circles,  associations  of  ex- 
Garibaldians,  of  '  Survivors  of  the  Country's  Battles,'  of  Mazzinian 
societies, '  Giordano  Bruno  societies,'  and  such  like  patriotic  and  ndvane&d 
brotherhoods,  the  name  was  legion.  Column  after  column  of  the  liberal 
papers  had  been  taken  up  for  some  days  with  the  simple  enumeration  of 
their  titles.  And,  what  was  very  notable,  not  the  large  cities  or  second- 
class  towns  only  had  sent  up  their  representatives,  but  small  and  remote 
villages,  which  one  would  have  thought  the  wave  of  such  an  agitation  could 

never  have  reached  : 

'  From  the  heart  of  Sicily,  from  the  extremity  of  the  Calabrias,  from  the  siin- 
Bcorched  plains  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  from  the  miasma-stricken  Maremma,  from  the 
gray  towns  nestled  on  the  mountain  heights  of  Umbria,  which  Perugino  and  Raphael 
loved  to  depict  on  the  background  of  their  canvases,  from  the  lands  and  villages 
which,  up  to  1870,  the  Papal  Power  had  blighted  with  its  benediction,  from  Toscui 
Ck>mmanes,  whose  names  only  the  reader  of  Varchi  and  Segoi  will  recall,  came  banners 
and  representations  too  numerous  for  counting.* 

So  wrote  a  leading  journal  of  the  capital  the  day  after  the  celebration,  and 
the  language,  though  vividly  tinted,  was  no  exaggeration. 

Nor  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  occasion  less  remarkable  than  the  mul- 
titude and  variety  of  the  streams  of  4ei^on8trants  it  had  drawn  together. 
The  centre  of  ebullitioci  yas  the  University.    The  fraternization  ct  the 
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students  was  a  spectacle.  On  the  day  of  the  celehration  the  whole  city 
was  a-throb  with  excitement.  The  scene  in  the  well-known  square  in 
which  Bnmo  suffered,  after  the  delegates  and  representatives,  with  their 
nineteen  hundred  banners,  had  defiled  to  thoir  places,  was  one  rarely 
equalled  for  picturesque  impressiveness ;  and  the  burst  of  acclamation 
that  greeted  the  unveiling  of  the  statue — a  truly  noble  work  of  art,  as  it 
was  altogether  a  work  of  love — had  in  it  tones  of  exultation  and  under- 
tones  of  emotion  which  dinerentiated  it  from  the  ordinary  vivae  of  an 
excited  crowd. 

For  the  erection  of  the  monument  was  the  triumph  of  a  long  and  obsti- 
nately contested  struggle.     The  history  of  the  movement  that  culminated 
on  the  9th  of  June  throws  into  yet  stronger  relief  this  wonderful  popular 
apotheosis  of  an  all  but  forgotten  name.     It  was  in  1876  that  the  first 
committee  was  formed,  consisting  of  a  few   brilliant  students  of   the 
University  of  Eome.    The  young  men  worked  with  enthusiasm,  got  up 
appeals  to  other  Universities  in  Italy  and  abroad,  but  met  with  so  little 
encouragement  that  when  they  dispersed  from  the  University  they  prac- 
tically dissolved  the  committee.     The  Vatican  had  set  all   its  mighty 
engines  to  work  to  crush  the  movement ;  and  moderate  and  official  Italy, 
ever  cautious  not  to  give  unnecessary  cause  of  offence  to  an  enemy  it  never 
despairs  of  conciliating,  was  glad  not  to  have  to  choose  between  the  horns 
of  an  awkward  dilemma.     One  of  the  committee  was  a  cadet  of  the  great 
house  of  Torlonia.     Pius  IX.  is  reported  to  have  said  :  '  Many  and  bitter 
griefs  have  I  suffered  since  1870,  but  never  did  I  think  that  I  should 
have  to  experience  that  of  seeing  a  Torlonia  promoting  a  monument  to 
Giordano  Bruno  ! '    After  this,  domestic  influence  became  too  strong  for 
the  young  princelet,  and  he  had  to  retire.     Then  followed  seven  years  of 
steady  propaganda,  not  so  much  of  the  project  of  the  monument  as  of 
the  life,  teaching  and  sufferings  of  Bruno  himself.      Lectures  were  de- 
livered up  and  down  the  country,  articles  inserted,  from  time  to  time,  in 
the  journals ;  a  brief  and  popular  Study  on  Bruno  was  then  published ; 
a  reprint  of  his  works  was  set  on  foot  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion ;  University  professors  made  him  the  theme  of  their  prelections ;  the 
stage,  ever  a  great  popular  power  in  Italy,  gave  recitals  in  favour  of  the 
movement ;  an  opera  was  produced  with  applause,  bearing  the  philoso- 
pher's name.     A^  riper  and  more  general  sympathy  having  been  thus 
excited,  in  1884  a  new  committee  was  formed,  still  by  the  students  of 
Borne.    Then  came  the  tug  of  war.    The  name  became  a  war-cry  between 
the  two  great  parties  into  which  Italy  is  divided.     The  Pope  anathema- 
tized.   The  trimmers  among  the  moderate  Liberals  objected  on  the  ground 
of  inopportuneness.     One  or  two  distinguished  names  were  publicly  with- 
drawn from  the  'honorary'  committee.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Universities  all  over  the  country  made  common  cause;  the  blood  of  'young 
Italy '  was  roused ;  all  the  Garibaldian,  Mazzinian,  Freemasonic  elements, 
which  wield  so  great  a  power  over  the  population,  threw  themaielYea  intn 
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the  struggle.  Frofeeaora  who  had  shown  the  white  feftther— even  popafaur 
and  approved  laherala  like  Bought — were  hiased  in  their  daaB^rooma 
FeeliDg  ran  so  high  at  one  time  in  these  academic  doisters  that  the  two 
largest  Universities — those  of  Rome  and  Naples — had  to  be  temporarily 
closed  in  the  height  of  term. 

The  year  of  the  Papal  Jubilee,  with  its  innumerable  pilgrimages  and 
parade  of  the  gifts  laid  by  the  Catholic  world  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope- 
gifts  the  analysis  of  which  would  read  a  most  instructive  lesson  on  the 
strength,  and  still  more  on  the  decadence,  of  the  Papacy — came  in  to 
aggravate,  on  both  sides,  the  obstinacy  of  the  struggle.    But  the  tide  of 
agitation  in  favour  of   the  monument  had  now  mounted  too  high  in 
strength  and  volume  to  be  resisted.     Crispi,  too,  the  autocratic  democrat, 
whose  personality  tells  for  more  than  that  of  any  statesman  Italy  has  had 
since  Oavour,  having  given  his  name  to  the  movement  at  starting,  stood 
by  his  pledge  now  that  he  was  Prime  Minister.    At  last  but  one  strong- 
hold remained  to  the  party  of  opposition — the  Municipal  Council  of  Rome. 
In  this,  at  the  last  elections,  through  the  disunion  of  the  Liberal  or 
National  party,  the  clericals  had  had  a  large  majority.    On  the  Municipal 
Council  depended  the  concession  of  the  site,  and  the  site  was  a  vital  ques- 
tion.    A  statue  to  Bruno  elsewhere  than  on  the  spot  on  which  his  body 
was  consumed  would  have  lost  its  significance  for  Its  promoters.    A  statue 
to  the  victim  of  the  Papacy  erected  on  that  spot  had  a  significance  of 
intolerable  shame  for  its  opposers.    The  Council  met,  and  amidst  the 
hisses  and  howls  of  the  public,  negatived  the  application.     But  shortly 
afterwards  the  new  elections  came  on.    The  contest  was  avowedly  fought 
over  the  question  of  the  Bruno  Monument :  both  parties  mustered  their 
strength  ;  the  National  Liberals  of  all  shades  uniting,  carried  their  list  of 
candidates  entire,  with  a  majority  of  two  to  one  over  the  clerical  vote. 
This  crushing  victory  terminated  the  thirteen  years'  long  struggle.     The 
first  act  of  the  new  Council  was  to  vote  the  site ;  and  when,  on  the  9th  of 
June,  the  statue  was  unveiled,  the  Syndic  of  Rome  was  there,  at  the  head 
of  his  Junta^  to  receive  it  in  consignment  from  the  hands  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  to  declare  that  'Rome,  mindful  of  the  manly  virtues  of  her 
fathers,  and  confident  in  the  mission  of  civilization  reserved  for  her  by 
the  future,  pledges  herself    to  preserve  with  jealous  care  this  monu- 
ment, which  affirms  the  liberty  of  conscience,  and  exalts  the  nobility  of 
sacrifice.' 

Such  were  the  facts  of  the  Giordano  Bnmo  demonstration.  It  remains 
to  try  to  decipher  and  estimate  their  significance.  Surely  they  challenge 
such  an  enquiry.  This  extraordinary  enthusiasm  gathered  round  a  name 
until  yesterday  unknown ;  this  striking  contrast  between  the  silence  and 
obscurity  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  and  the  unveiling  of  this  statae 
amidst  the  waving  of  two  thousand  banners  and  the  shouts  of  the  assem- 
bled representatives  of  the  great  National  party  that  has  made  Italy  what 
it  is,  cannot  but  be  worth  while  studying  by  any  who  are  interested  in 
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diaoovering  what  carrents  of  thoughb,  feeling  and  tendency^re  predomi- 
nant in  this  new-horn  Italian  people.  And  the  deeper  the  enquiry  goes, 
the  more  imporfcant  will  he  the  revelations  it  will  come  upon. 

For  it  is  looking  merely  at  the  surface  to  say  that  the  name  of  Bruno 
was  bat  a  political  war-cry,  round  which  rallied  all  the  extreme  parties,  so 
rife  and  restless  in  Italy,  who,  whatever  may  he  their  shades  of  difference, 
are  one  in  their  red-hot  derophohia,  and  to  ask  how  many  in  the  multi- 
tude who  clapped  and  huzzaed  at  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  knew  or  cared 
for  anyUiing  more  about  the  man  than  that  he  was  burned  at  the  stake 
for  holding  opinions  which  the  Pope  branded  as  heresy.  Such  a  rough- 
and-ready  explanation  leaves  out  of  account  the  one  important  element  of 
the  demonstration  :  the  thoughts  and  intentions  of  those  who  did  noi  join 
in  it  unintelligently,  but  with  deliberate  election  of  the  personaUty  of 
Bruno,  as  better  representing  than  any  other  the  ideas  whose  triumph 
they  "iiave  at  heart.  In  every  cause,  good  or  evil,  that  it  is  sought 
to  carry  by  popular  agitation,  there  are  those  who  supply  the  direc- 
tion,  and  those  who  supply  the  momentum.  The  latter  see  but  the 
road  that  lies  straight  before  them;  the  former  look  far  onward, 
over  the  turns  and  windings  of  the  way,  to  the  distant  goal.  For  the 
masses  watchwords  and  symbols  are  needed;  vividly,  perhaps  coarsely, 
expressing  some  one  immediate  and  tangible  meaning  or  object  of  the 
movement ;  but  the  leaders  read  in  these  cries  and  symbols  larger  and 
remoter  ideas.  Hence,  to  estimate  justly  the  importance  of  any  such 
movement,  and  discern  its  true  direction  and  scope,  it  is  of  the  counsels  of 
the  captains  that  account  must  be  taken,  not  of  the  lust  of  battle  in  the 
rank  and  file.  What  it  imports  to  know  is  the  policy  of  Caesar  or  Antony» 
not  the  noisy  and  voluble  enthusiasms  of  the  crowd,  who  '  clap  their  chopped 
hands,  and  throw  up  their  sweaty  night-caps.'  It  is  not  the  mill-hand, 
who  sticks  his  quartern  loaf  on  a  pole  and  raises  the  cry  of  '  Cheap  bread  ! ' 
who  can  give  any  intelligible  account  of  the  Free  Trade  for  which  he 
agitates;  but  the  Cobdens  and  Brights,  who  know  their  Political 
Economy. 

All  this  is  eminently  applicable  to  the  Bruno  demonstration.  Be  it  ever 
BO  true  of  the  rabid  Badicals  and  '  red-shirts,'  who  formed  the  majority  of 
the  demonstrante,  that  they  thought  only  of  the  heretic  burnt  by  the 
Pope,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  professors  of  university  and  lyceum, 
who  were  the  strategists  of  the  campaign,  nor  of  their  bright  young  staff 
of  students,  through  whose  energy  and  perseverance  the  ultimate  triumph 
was  won.  These  are  the  important  factors  of  the  movement ;  in  numbers 
by  no  means  despicable,  and  of  a  weight  and  significance  in  their  influence 
on  the  future  of  the  country  which  no  one  can  duly  estimate ;  whose  ideas 
of  the  connection  between  university  and  national  life  are  derived  from 
English  usages,  and  not  from  those  of  the  more  bureaucratic  and  democratic 
Continent.  And,  of  this  large  and  influential  minority,  it  is  certain  that,  in 
the  selection  of  Qiordt^Do  Bruno  as  their  hero,  and  \n  ^lnovt  «\»\i\A:xn!\x^^\* 
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to  place  this  hero  on  his  pedestal,  they  have  been  animated  by  ideas  and 
intentions  far  more  complex  and  far-reaching  than  the  mere  flaunting  of  a 
red  rag  in  the  eyes  of  the  Pope ;  ideas  and  intentions,  moreoveri  which,  to 
every  one  interested  in  the  religious  reformation  of  Italy,  must  present 
grave  cause  for  reflection  and  doubt. 

Not  that  the  leaders  did  not  themselves  also  share  in  the  bitter  anti- 
clerical animus  of  their  followers ;  no  one  can  read  their  utterances  on  the 
occasion  and  doubt  of  that.     Other  motives,  too,  of  admiration  for  Bruno 
concurred ;  motives  common  to  them  with  all  Italians  of  culture  not  com- 
mitted by  party  feeling  to  blind  antagonism,  even  with  many  who  held 
aloof  from  the  celebration  ;  which,  too,  may  be  not  unworthy  of  a  passing 
remark.     A  flood  of  light  has  been  recently  flung  upon  the  person  and  life 
of  the  philosopher.     Interesting  documents  relating  to  his  trial  in  Borne 
have  been  copied  from  the  records  of  the  Inquisition  by  some  privileged 
explorer  who  discreetly  preserves  the  anonymous ;  and  the  Archives  of 
Venice,  those  repertories  of  the  raw  material  of  history,  have  given  up 
what  might  be  a  stenographer's  report  of  the  loquacious  account  of  his  own 
inner  and  outer  life  given  by  Bruno  himself  during  his  long  interrogatories 
before  the  inquisitors  of  that  city,  prior  to  his  consignment  to  the  Pope. 
The  story  thus  revealed  has  all  the  fascination  of  a  romance ;  and  on  the 
canvas  of  the  story,  self-depicted,  in  clear  contour  and  colours  as  of  yester- 
day, emerges  the  figure  of  the  man,  with  his  high  excellences  and  coarse 
defects ;  restless  and  pugnacious,  impatient  of  restraint ;  the  lofty  idealism 
of  his  native  Magna  Greda  strangely  blent  in  his  nature  with  a  gross 
Neapolitan  sensualism  ;  a  tremendous  hater,  eager  in  controversy,  loving 
to  fling  his  paradoxes  the  thicker  and  faster  the  more  scandal  he  sees  them 
creating ;  a  prince  in  table-talk  ;  patient  of  hardship,  tenacious  of  fibre ; 
and,  though  sometimes  yielding  to  fits  of  weakness,  in  the  long  run  holding 
before  ease,  comfort,  emolument  and  life  itself,  that  which  he  believes  to 
be  the  truth.     There  was  much,  undoubtedly,  in  the  sudden  revealing  of 
such  a  portrait  to  stimulate  the  desire  that  it  should  be  rescued  from  the 
stigma  of  the  stake,  and  receive  fitting  place  of  honour  in  the  public  eye. 

The  other  motive  was  a  specially  patriotic  one.  The  greatness  of  Bruno 
was  of  the  character  of  which  the  Italians  are  peculiarly  proud.  It  was 
that  of  a  great  originator.  In  art,  literature,  geographic  discovery,  and 
science — here  lies  the  pre-eminent  glory  of  Italy.  In  the  march  of  hiunan 
progress  along  all  these  lines  her  sons  have  led  the  van.  And  now  here 
was  a  name  in  philosophy  to  add  to  her  Galileo,  her  Yolta  and  Galvani, 
her  Marco  Polo  and  Columbus,  her  Dante,  Giotto  and  Palestrina ;  a  bold, 
strong-winged  explorer  in  the  ethereal  fields  of  speculation. 

But  when  all  these  secondary  motives  of  interest  have  been  duly  dis- 
counted there  remains  the  grave  fact  that  they  are  but  secondary ;  and  that 
the  primary  impellent  cause  that  roused  and  sustained  such  tenacious 
enthusiasm  for  the  memory  of  Bruno  in  the  leaders  of  the  recent  demon- 
stration was  their  sifmpoUhy  toith  the  phUow^hiG  iceptioism  of  their  hero. 
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9re  is  a  remarkable  xnodernness  about  the  scepticism  of  Bruno.  It  over- 
36  the  sentimental  Deism  or  grosser  Atheism  of  the  intervening  centurieSy 
ind  itself  essentially  reproduced  in  the  Idealistic  Positivism  of  our  own 
ea.  Let  us  hear  Prof.  Trezza  at  once  expound  and  endorse  it  in  his 
ugoratory  lecture  on  the  eve  of  the  celebration  : 

UaU^,  for  Bruno,  as  for  modem  science,  is  not  the  inert  sphere  of  Empedocles, 
t  awaits,  one  knows  not  whence,  the  shock  of  some  deminrge  to  awake  it  from  its 
argy  and  communicate  to  it  the  motion  it  does  not  contain  in  itself ;  but  itself 
a  its  own  fertile  womb  evolves  eternal  forces;  generator  of  embryo-motions 
ch  create  the  complex  phenomena  of  time  and  space.... In  the  universe  of 
no  you  have  eternity,  infinity,  evolution;  it  is  the  universe  of  Democritus  and 
rams,  of  Strauss,  Hackel,  and  Moleschott.... Matter  contains  in  itself  its 
I  energies ;  hence  no  transcendental  will,  no  pre -conceived  finality,  governs  the 
rse  of  things ;  causality  alone  rules  in  the  least  as  in  the  greatest ;  a  spiritual  force 
Q  absurdity,  for  spirit  is  but  an  energy  of  matter  and  unintelligible  outside  it.... 
Bmno/oree  is  but  a  tiate  of  'matter ;  his  God,  that  is,  the  energy  that  moves  in 
monad  as  in  the  whole,  propagates  himself  (itself  7)  in  both,  in  tite  living  unity 
he  eternal  phenomena.... Besides  which,  the  universe  of  Bruno  is  infinite ;  in  his 
;em  is  no  room  for  the  mysterious  "  beyond  "  in  which  for  so  many  centuries  human 
>rance  has  toiled  fantastically ;  the  supernatural,  «.^.,  a  system  of  causes  and 
cts  outside  nature  or  eontrary  to  it,  would  be  for  him,  as  for  us,  a  scientific 
possibility.  No  **  unknowable  "  plants  itself  before  our  reason,... forbidding  further 
^ess ;  the  '*  unknowable  "  for  Bruno,  as  for  us,  is  but  the  ever-receding  mobile  of 
ignorance ;  and  the  unknown  of  to-day  will  become  the  known  of  to-morrow.... 
no  ejected  from  phenomena  the  ancient  idol  of  an  underlying  substance.  Nothing 
ave  the  totality  of  the  phenomena;  tlie  laws  of  being  are  but  the  laws  of  evolution, 
larth  is  part  of  that  whole  whose  centre  is  wherever  we  choose  to  place  it,  and  whose 
umference  flees  before  us  on  all  sides  and  everlastingly.' 

These  quotations,  while  giving  a  vigorous  sketch  of  the  Brunonian 
losophy  on  its  religious  side,  bring  out  forcibly  the  sympathy  of  the 
aker*  with  the  philosophy  he  epitomizes.  Nothing  is  more  notable 
ough  the  whole  discourse  than  the  identification  of  Bruno's  views  with 
ise  of  the  orator  himself  and  his  co-demons t rants.  His  view  of  the 
iverse,  which  excludes  a  Creator,  a  Providence,  a  Spiritual  Being  dis- 
ct  from  the  great  whole  of  energized  Matter,  is  '  ours.'  There  is  even 
ing  of  scorn  and  defiance  in  the  style  of  the  orator,  when,  as  often 
)pens,  he  ivams  aside  to  note  the  absence  of  any  standing-ground  for  the 
igions — save  as  historical  developments  themselves  in  the  evolution  of 
inanity — in  the  system  which,  '  for  Bruno  as  for  us,'  is  the  one  sure 
1  intelligible  interpretation  of  the  universe.  '  What  room  is  there  for 
ristianity,'  he  asks,  and  may  well  ask,  '  in  such  a  conception  of  the 
rid  as  this  of  Bruno  ? . . . .  Shall  we  say  of  him  that  he  left  open  a 
jathiog- valve  for  the  supernatural,  a  vent  for  the  "reasons  of   the 

irt "  ?    What  sort  of  a  Bruno  would  you  thus  depict  to  yourselves  ? 

material  cosmos  that  springs  into  being  from  nothing,  at  the  word 
a  creating  God,  is  a  philosophical  fancy,  and  nothing  more;  and 
;hing  more  is  the  dead  abyss  on  which  descends  the  Spirit  of  Elohim 
;h  brooding  wings,  such  as  is  presented  us... in  the  Book  of  Genesis/ 

(2b  be  eoneluded,) 
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CONFERENCES  WITH  WORKING  MEN. 

BY  THE  REV.  H.  T.  SMART. 

Concluding  Paper. 

The  subject  of  the  third  Conference  I  held  with  the  Salford  working  men 
was :  Hou)  to  Improve  the  Homes  of  the  People  ?  There  was  a  good  attend- 
ance of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  whilst  the  presence  of  several 
repreFeniatives  of  the  press  added  considerable  interest  and  influence  to 
the  proceedings.  As  the  question  to  be  discussed  eoncmied  the  puUtc 
health  I  invited  several  members  of  the  Salford  Corporation,  and  two 
influential  members  of  that  body  honoured  us  with  their  presence.  The 
School  Board  was  also  well  represented.  In  opening  the  meeting  I  dwelt 
upon  the  importance  of  healthy  and  happy  homes,  and  invited  the  men  to 
eay  frankly  what  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  people  wa9.  In  order 
to  secure  as  much  definite  information  as  possible,  I  suggested  that  the 
subject  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  following  order :  (1)  Insanitary  dwell- 
ings ;  (2)  Excessive  rents ;  (3)  The  influence  of  the  public-house  on  the 
working-man's  home.  As  soon  as  the  chairman  resumed  his  seat  a  bri»k 
conversation  began  and  continued  until  it  was  neceesary  to  doee  the 
meeting.  Each  speaker  was  restricted  to  ten  minutes,  and  was  expected  to 
address  the  chair,  and  to  obey  the  ruling  of  the  chair.  Once  for  all  I  may 
say  that  the  men  conducted  themselves  with  great  propriety ;  and  that  the 
chairman  found  it  easier  to  preside  over  this  Conference  than  he  has  often 
found  it  to  preside  at  a  teachers'  meeting. 

In  a  brief  sketch  like  this  it  is  scarcely  possible  even  to  summarize  the 
many  speeches  which  were  given.  Evidence  was  adduced  that  numbers 
of  our  fellow-townsmen  were  living  in  dwellings  and  in  cellars  unfit  for 
human  habitation.  '  Back-to-back '  houses  were  complained  of  in  vigorous 
language.  In  many  large  towns  this  undesirable  way  of  housing  the 
people  largely  obtains.  The  back  wall  of  one  house  serves  as  the  back  wall 
of  another ;  and  the  result  is,  that  light,  air,  entrance,  and  exit  are  only 
possible  on  one  side.  Such  dwellings  also  lack  conveniences  which  every 
houEO  should  possess ;  and,  as  all  possibility  of  ventilation  through  the  house 
is  prevented,  they  are  highly  injurious  to  the  public  health. 

I  believe  that  it  is  not  permitted  in  any  large  town  in  England  to  build 
new  houses  on  this  plan ;  but,  as  numbers  of  such  houses  are  to  be  found 
already  built  in  many  towns,  pressure  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
sanitary  authorities,  who  have  sufficient  powers,  by  the  Artisans'  Dwril- 
ings  Act,  to  efficiently  remedy  this  great  grievance.  Of  overcrowding, 
noxious  vapours,  vitiated  air,  and  defective  arrangements  for  the  removal 
of  refuse  we  heard  a  good  deal.  The  '  intelligent  working  man '  also  com- 
plained of  the  excessive  rent  he  was  obliged  to  pay  in  order  to  f eeore 
adequate  sleeping  accommodation  for  his  family,  and  a  house  within  easy 
reach  of  his  work.  The  rent  difficulty  which  presses  so  cruelly  upon  the 
poor  of  London  is  also  keenly  felt  in  \>hQ  ignc^^7infi«&« 
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Ab  for  the  inflnenoe  of  the  publie-hoiuey  otherwise  called  the  '  public 
ne/  nearly  all  agreed  tiiat  the  driok  traffic  was  mainly  reeponsible  for 
b  demoralization  of  the  people ;  and  complaint  was  made  that  the  poorer 
e  neighboiirliood  was  the  more  it  was  cursed  by  these  traps  for  working 
VL  In  response  to  the  chair,  the  two  members  of  the  Corporation  offered 
tmething  of  the  nature  of  a  reply  to  the  obeervations  of  the  men.  As  one 
ttiese  gentlemen  is  an  ex-mayor  of  the  borough,  and  the  other  chairman 
the  Improvement  Ck)mmittee,  they  were  both  able  to  speak  with 
thority.  They  admitted  that  some  of  the  dwellings  in  the  town  were 
.  di^graoe  to  humanity ; '  and,  whilst  claiming  that  great  improvements 
d  been  effected  in  recent  years,  they  promised  to  use  their  influence  in 
e  Council  to  promote  the  better  housing  of  the  people.  This  promise 
m  been  partly  fulfilled :  one  of  the  Aldermen  referred  to  having  brought 
e  matter  before  the  Coimcil,  and  secured  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
consider  the  questioUi  and  report  upon  it. 

As  others  wished  to  speak,  for  whom  there  was  no  time,  the  Conference 
IS  adjourned.  The  following  week  the  discussion  was  resumed.  In 
Dsequence  of  the  interest  excited  by  the  previous  meeting,  and  the  reports 
it  that  had  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  the  attendance  was  increased, 
lere  was  also  a  larger  number  of  influential  men.  Town-councillors  and 
kepayers,  guardians  of  the  poor  and  tramps,  members  of  the  School 
iard,.the  clerk  to  the  School-Board,  School-Bourd  officers,  and  the  parents 
ehildren  receiving  instruction  in  the  School-Board  schools,  ministers  of 
ligion  and  members  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation  were  for  once 
r*d-fti,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  discussing,  on  equal  terms,  one  of  the 
>b]em8  of  a  great  city;  If  nothing  more  was  gained  by  this  series  of 
letingSi  some  good,  at  least,  resulted  from  the  success  which  attended  my 
irt  to  bridge  over,  if  only  for  a  time,  the  gulf  which  separates  class  from 
n  in  our  large  towns.  It  is  not  well  for  any  class  to  dwell  alone ;  and 
,  the  tendency  of  the  times  is  to  segregate  our  population  with  increasing 
omr  year  by  year.  Perhaps  there  are  few  features  of  modem  social  life 
re  calculated  to  give  us  pause  than  the  class-prejudices  and  class-hatreds 
idi  exist  in  our  large  centres  of  industry ;  and  few  efforts  of  social 
ilftnthropy  will  be  more  beneficial  than  one  which  will  put  a  hand  across 
» Inreach  which  divides  class  from  class,  and  thus  bring  the  rich  and  the 
vr  together.  Evangelistic  missions,  although  of  incalculable  value  when 
vjpetlj  oondueted,  need  to  be  supplemented  by  other  efforts,  in  order  that 
B  end  may  be  compassed. 

It  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  heard  some  of  the  wise  and  good 
n  apeak  towards  the  close  of  this  meeting,  whom  I  had  specially  invited 
confer  with  us.  Ministers  of  religion  and  enlightened  publicists 
rreeted  some  of  the  views  which  had  been  expressed,  and  enabled  us  more 
eely  to  grasp  the  complete  problem  which  we  were  endeavouring  to 
ve.  The  men  were  told  that  it  was  possible  to  drive  away  the  smoke 
i  soot  and  noadoaa  y»poim  ot  a  great  manuf  actxmn^  c\\>7  \f^  ^rmx^ 
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away  all  the  manufactures ;  but,  in  that  case^  the  questioii  would  arice  haw 
the  people  were  to  live.  The  '  crib '  will  doabtlees  be  '  dean  where  no  om 
are  \ '  but  when  the  ploughing  has  to  be  done  an  empty  criby  albeit  a  vmj 
clean  one,  is  useless.  It  was  shown  that  tenants  were  often  Uamewortfaf 
rather  than  house-owners,  inasmuch  as  their  predilections  were  ao  degrade! 
that  they  preferred  filth  to  cleanliness ;  and  strong  words  were  spokiB 
about  our  common  English  vices.  As  much  censure  had  been  penned  upoa 
town-councillors  for  their  inactivity  in  promoting  beneficent  local  l^giflbr 
tion,  the  men  were  plainly  told  by  a  contributor  to  the  Eneyeiopcsdim 
Britannica,  that  every  town,  and  our  own  country,  had  just  as  good  kxal 
and  imperial  rulers  as  it  deserved ;  for  '  like  people '  *  like  ruler&' 

Another  invited  speaker  lifted  up  his  voice  in  condemnation  of  tlif 
intemperance  which,  alas !  disgraces  so  large  a  section  of  our  population; 
and,  while  admitting  that  he  had  no  fear  of  a  sober  democracy,  seaiDg 
that  sober  working  men  usually  think  and  act  wisely  in  public  affairs,  ht 
had  grave  fears  about  the  influence  of  a  drunken  democracy. 

From  the  disclosures  made  at  this  Conference  we  learned  that  many  of  our 
fellow-townsmen  were  housed  under  such  coQditions  that  it  was  imr»¥nM^ 
for  them  to  live  in  comfort,  extremely  difficult  to  observe  common  deoenoji 
and  next  to  impossible  for  them  to  maintain  their  physical  and  mcnl 
health.  Physical  health  may  perhaps  be  maintained  by  some  who  lift 
under  insanitary  conditions,  but  whose  jconstitutions  are  imusually  strong. 
And  moral  health  moAf  be  maintained  by  some  who  live  where  the  sepaza> 
tion  of  the  sexes  cannot  be  observed.  But  whon  these  things  are  so  we 
have  just  cause  for  surprise.  The  clerk  to  the  Salford  School-Boari 
expressed  the  mind  of  many  when  he  said,  at  this  meeting,  that  the 
marvel  was  not  that  many  young  people  formed  immoral  habits,  seeing 
that  their  conditions  of  life  were  what  he  knew  them  to  be,  but  that 
so  many  succeeded  in  resisting  the  influence  of  their  environment. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  used  to  say,  in  speaking  of  the  one-room  system,  that 
neither  religion  nor  philanthropy  could  avail  for  the  people  if  their 
home-life  was  not  improved.  He  was  right ;  and  therefore  the  present 
writer  feels  bound,  as  one  set  apart  to  act  as  a  guardian  of  the  moial 
health  of  the  people,  to  do  what  he  can  to  secure  the  'proper  housing  of 
the  poor. 

Furthermore,  the  consequences  of  the  improper  housing  of  the  peopla 
are  very  serious  with  regard  to  their  temporal  well-being.  The  wealth  of 
a  labouring  man  consists  in  his  health.  Despoil  him  of  that,  and  yon 
leave  him  poor  indeed.  True,  if  he  is  one  of  the  better  class  <^  thoo^t- 
ful  working  men,  he  will  belong  to  some  Benefit  Society,  from  which  he 
will  receive  help  during  sickness.  But  the  help  thus  given  is  inadequate 
to  the  needs  of  a  family ;  and  is,  moreover,  only  temporary,  while  notiiiiig 
is  more  expensive  than  sickness.  Besides,  many  situations  are  alwi^e 
being  lost  by  respectable  workmen  through  ill-health ;  masters  being  on* 
willing  to  keep  places  vacant,  es^^eciBXi.^  «a  ViV^t^  «x^  «lw«jra  many  appK- 
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B  for  Uioin.  Tet  iane  statisticians  tell  us  that  there  are  in  this 
ktry  an  average  of  four  million  two  hundred  thousand  cases  of  pre- 
able  aidmesB,  year  by  year ;  and  this  represents  a  larger  money  loss  to 
wage-earning  class  than  we  will  venture  to  compute.    It  is  also  said 

there  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  unnecessary  deaths 
7  year ;  a  statement  not  difficult  for  those  of  us  to  believe  whose  work 
lain  amcrngst  the  poor.  Of  infant-mortality,  Mr.  Charles  Booth  says, 
is  epoch-making  work  on  Life  and  Labour  in  Ea/et  London :  '  The 
hers  discuss  the  number  [of  children]  they  have  buried  with  a  callous- 

amounting,  at  times,  ahnost  to  pride  in  the  vastness  of  their  maternal 
drience.  Next  to  births,  the  commonest  events  to  the  factory-girl  are 
irala.'  Surely  this  state  of  things  might  be  improved. 
i  is  the  fashion  to  go  into  heroics  over  the  criminal  class,  because, 
Doih !  they  are  deprived  of  the  liberty  to  commit  further  depredations. 
;he  present  writer  has,  in  this  Magazine,  insisted  upon  the  Church's 
barging  the  duty  she  owes  to  the  criminal  dass,  he  is  far  from  wishing 
usinuate  that  these  unhappy  individuals  should  be  left  without  sympa- 
He  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  saying  that,  if  the  working  classes 
1  in  houses  as  clean,  as  pure,  as  airy,  and  in  an  element  as  wholesome, 
0  the  criminals  who  occupy  *  Her  Majesty's  Temperance  Hotels,'  eight 
m  would  be  added  to  their  working  life. 

ctuated  by  these  considerations  we  adopted  a  memorial  to  the  Town 
oeil,  in  which  we  prayed  them  to  use  to  the  utmost  the  powers  they 
eas  in  order  to  secure  the  decent  and  comfortable  housing  of  the  people, 
y-six  years  ago  Carlyle  wrote  of  '  toiling  Manchester,  and  its  smoke 
■oot ; '  and  pointed  out  the  great  things  which  '  a  willing  Legislifture ' 
d  do  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  people.  He  was  aware  that '  vested 
rest '  would  be  a  hindrance ;  and  he  remarked  that  when  *  vested  inter- 
jt  such  like, '  should  stand  up,  gainsaying  merely, '  I  shall  lose  profits, 
willing  Legislature  would  answer :  '  Yes ;  but  my  sons  and  daughters 
gain  health,  and  life  and  a  soul.'  Since  that  time  '  a  willing  Legis- 
re '  has  passed  an  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act,  and  a  Common  Lodging- 
UEre  Act ;  but  as  these  measures  are  permissive,  and  as  much  expense  is 
Ived  in  giving  them  effect,  they  are  too  often  inoperative.  To  prevent 
,  much  preesiu^  must  be  brought  upon  Town  Councils. 
Te  also  forwarded  a  memorial  to  the  Churches  in  the  town,  through 
ministers  of  all  denominations,  in  which  we  declared  our  conviction 
#  large  numbers  of  our  fellow-townspeople  were  so  ill-housed  that  they 
d  not  deceive  visits  from  their  friends,  nor  read  instructive  books,  nor 
ivate  habits  of  devotion,  with  any  degree  of  comfort.  We  accordingly 
Baled  to  all  who  professed  and  called  themselves  Christians  to  use  their 
lenoe  as  citizens,  employers,  owners  of  house-property,  and  private  indi- 
lals,  to  improve  the  conditions  of  life  for  the  less-favoured  sections  of 
population  of  Salf  ord. 
.  copy  of  this  reeolutioD  was  sent  by  the  present  wn^x  Yo  \3i[i<b  Ki^^- 
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caDy  Catholic  and  Nonoonformifit  miniBten  of  the  town,  from  wbom  il 
met  with  much  sympathy.  In  some  chtuoheB  it  was  read  to  the  oongn* 
gation,  in  others  it  was  made  the  text  for  a  sermon  on  Sodal  Ohristian]^* 
The  writer  received  a  large  number  of  sympathetic  replies  from  the  minii* 
ters  of  the  Churches.  The  local  newspapers  commented  npon  the  matter 
in  leading  articles ;  and  '  Yeraz '  made  the  memorial  to  the  Ghurches  tht 
subject  of  one  of  his  powerful  weekly  letters  to  the  Manehe^Ur  Guardim; 
and  an  American  newspaper  reported  our  prooeedings,  and  advised  tkl 
working  men  of  Chicago  to  follow  our  example. 

We  were  favoured  at  subsequent  conferences  with  the  presence  of  Br. 
Yaughan,  the  Roman  Catholic  l^ishop  of  Salford,  and  Dr.  Oakley,  Data 
of  Manchester,  as  well  as  other  ministers.  It  is  not  often  that  a  Wesleyaa 
minister  is  permitted  to  preside  over  a  meeting  in  which  a  Roman  C»tfc» 
lie  Bishop  and  an  Anglican  Dean  take  part,  but  this  pleasure  was  giVM 
once  to  the  writer  of  this  paper.  The  Rev.  J.  M.  Wilson,  M.A.,  tn^f 
says  in  his  Contributions  to  ReUgiouM  Thought^  that  there  are  two  wi|i 
by  which  we  may  seek  to  bring  the  Churches  of  this  land  closer  together: 
We  may  try  to  do  this  by  arguing  about  the  unimportanoe  of  pointi  rf 
dijOference,  and  endeavouring  to  produce  amalgamation  on  points  ol  agres- 
ment.  But  this  way  Mr.  Wilson  thinks  hopeless.  The  other  way  is  to 
forget  for  a  while  the  points  of  difference  in  a  great  enthusiasm ;  and  thai 
learn  by  practice  the  points  of  agreement.  *  Any  great  aggressive  phikar 
thropic  movement  does,  in  fact,  bring  men  on  the  same  platform,  and  give  ] 
them  mutual  respect,  who  will  meet  in  no  other  way.' 

This  was  confirmed  by  our  Working  Men's  Conferences.    The  penna- 
nent  outcome  of  it  is  the  establishment  of  a  Working  Men's  Sanitaiy 
Association,  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Salf  ord,  the  Dean  of  Manchester,  thiM 
Salford  incumbents,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  a  CongregationAl  miniitor 
and  three  members  of  the  School  Board  are  Vice-Ftesidents,  the  piessnt 
writer  being  President.     These  gentlemen  act  in  conjunction  with  twentf- 
five  working  men  in  the  management  of  the  Association.    Some  hondiedi 
of  working  men  are  enrolled  as  members  of  the  organization ;  the  duties  of 
which  are  defined  to  be  the  collecting  of  information  on  the  condition  of' 
the  dwellings  of  the  people,  and  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  may  bs  I 
deemed  likely  to  improve  the  conditions  of  life  for  the  less-favoured  seotiooi 
of  the  population.    A  similar  association  has  been  formed  in  Sheffield  ai 
the  result   of   this  Salford  movement,  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Blakensj 
being  President,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Allen  one  of  the  members  of  thi 
Committee ;  and  a  gentleman  in  London  is  corresponding  with  the  Hob. 
Secretary  of  our  Association  with  a  view  to  commence  an  organintioa 
of  the  same  kind  amongst  the  working-men  of  the  metropolis. 
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ROnOffil  OP  MY  LIFE  AND  TIMES. 
'  BT  BBNJAUIN  GBBaORT. 

Iviraa  in. — ^Ths  Intbbiob  of  a  *  Priachsr's  House  ; '  A  Korth 
YoBXiHiBK  Fbatmb-Mebtino  Sixtt-poub  Ybabs  ago  ;  *  The  Metho- 

;^  nm  M AftiZTNE '  AS  A  Home  Educator;  A  North-Ridinq  Dame 
Scbool;  The  Nobth-Riding  Dialect. 

llNUUBio  oould  be  more  kindl j  than  the  spiritual  climate  in  which  I  grew 
l^imder  eaiefnli  gentle  coltiyation.  Mudie,  in  his  charmiog  book  on 
pdnts  outy  as  token  of  the  healthiness  of  the  connty,  the 
to  the  ground  at  which  its  trees  begin  to  branch.  He  notes  that, 
p-moL  imfriendly  atmosphere,  a  tree  does  not  venture  to  put  forth  its  arms 
ft  has  reached  a  purer  and  more  genial  stratum  of  air.  In  that 
'FlraacheE^s  house'  at  Pickering  we  breathed  a  cheery,  babny  godli- 
Bdigion  was  the  last  thing  with  which  my  childish  thought  could 
dlilneBS  or  depression.  When  I  heard  Benny  Armitage,  a  Tork- 
loeal-preacher  say  :•  *  Tou  aks  me :  ''  8how  me  a  happy  man  1 "  I 

E:  '*  Fin'  me  [find  me]  a  Merious  man/' '  I  felt  its  full  accordance  with 
a  environment.    As  Mldrtn  we  all  *  took  to '  religion.    We  neither 
icft  fancied  any  discrepancy  between  Christianity  and  cheerfulness. 
How  beautiful  is  Christian  home-life  in  *  all  the  dwellings  of  Jacob '  I 
delightscmie    ministerial  family-life,  in  parsonage,  or  manse,   or 
^s  house !     The  Preacher's  house  has  never  been,  like  the  par- 
»,  a  faivourite  subject  of  poetry  or  of  romance.  The  country  Preacher's 
18  not  often  like  *  the  neat  mansion '  of  the  Hector,  the  most  pic- 
object  in  the  parish,  next  to  the  church  itself ;  yet  is  it  often  the 
Sbode  of  the  quaint,  simple  graces  with  which  Goldsmith  peopled  the  Yicar- 
mbot  Wakefield :  the  scene  of  the  same  homely,  honourable  struggles  '  to 
hep  the  wolf  from  the  door ; '  and  of  a  piety  to  the  full  as  pure,  as  healthy,  and 
itbust,  and  of  the  like  *  refined  rusticity.'    The  Preacher's  house  may  not 
hi  fit  np  by  the  flame  of  g^us,  like  the  gaunt  Rectory  of  Ha  worth,  or  the 
MJndnd  homestead   of  the  Tennysons  at  Somerby,  or  the  parsonage  at 
lattflj,  where  the  little  Havergals  *  might  sit  in  the  pleasant  garden,  under 
be  yew-trees,  or  in  Uie  shrubbery  where  the  arbutus  and  evergreens  hid  us 
nAy ; '  but  on  its  hearthstone  may  be  built  up  a  firm  and  gentle  image 
of  pastoral  authority;  its  experiences  may  educate  the  finest  and  the 
itmngest  ministerial  sympathies;  and  there  the  household  virtues  may  be 
enttivated    and   exemplified  by  those  who  are  called  to  be '  ensamples 
ho  the  flock.'    Anyhow,  the  ^"eacher's  house  at  Pickering  was  a  happy 
interior  ihroug^nt  the  short  period  of  our  occupancy.    Built  on  the  chapel 
pranises^  it  was  included  in  the  sacred  precincts;  and,  opening  into  the 
diminutive  '  cathedral-close,'  it  seemed  to  share  somewhat  in  the  sanctity  of 
the  courts  of  God's  house.    The  unbeneficed  and  migratory  minister  who 
owned  it,  for  a  time,  might  sing  with  light  and  trustful  heart :  *  Yea,  the 
WfKTQW  hath  fmnd  en  boossy  and  the  swallow  a  nest  for  herself ,  where  she 
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may  lay  her  young,  even  Thine  altars,  O  Lord  of  hoBfci^  my  Kii 
my  God ! '  And  as  God  found  the  Wealeys  in  the  parsonage  at  E| 
and  Spurgeon  and  Isaac  Taylor  and  his  sisters  in  the  humhle  hom> 
Essex  Nonconformist  minister,  and  Madaren  in  that  of  the  past 
Baptist  Church,  so  many  of  the  mostservioeahle  Methodist  Itinerani 
been  trained  up  in  the  tents  of  our  nomadic  pastorate.  The  Me 
minister  in  the  little  market-town  may  not  present  a  picture  so  i< 
the  country  parson  in  The  Deserted  Village^  nor  as  impressive  and 
ing  as  the  Swedish  pastor  in  Longfellow's  Children  of  the  LarcTs  i. 
Goethe  says :  *  A  Protestant  country  pastor  is  perhaps  the  most  be 
topic  for  a  modem  idyL'  And  a  Methodist  minister,  in  a  succeee 
country  Circuits,  would  be  no  mean  subject  for  the  idyllic  muse. 

Through  dwelling  in  the  precincts  of  the  sanctuary,  I  got  an 

glimpse  of  another  aspect  of  religious  life.    The  door  of  the  large 

being  but  a  few  paces  from  our  own  back  door,  we  children  were  al 

on  summer  evenings,  to  attend  the  Prayer-meeting.    This  was  a 

treat,  as  both  prayers  and  singing  were  of  the  liveliest  kind ;  an 

mode  of  conducting  the  service  was  utterly  unconventional ;  and  the 

always  made  much  of  us  for  our  father's  sake.   As  the  ministers  pre 

as  a  rule,  six  nights  out  of  the  seven,  of  course,  they  could  not  attei 

Prayer-meeting.      I  never  saw  a  minister  at  a  week-evening   P 

meeting  till  I  was  eight  years  old ;  and  that  was  a  young  man  wh 

arrived  that  day  as  Supply  for  a  deceased  Superintendent.   In  an  ar< 

this  Magazine,  containing  Directions  for  Conducting  a  Prayer-Mi 

it  is  taken  for  granted  that  no  minister  would  be  there.    The  lead 

was  arranged  impromptu,  by  some  one  asking  some  one  else  to  ta 

The  leader  '  gave  out '  the  first  h3rmn,  and  led  the  first  prayer,  and 

'  threw  the  meeting  open.'    The  free  and  easy,  and  yet  patriarchal 

in  which  things  were  managed  may  be  illustrated  by  the  first  P 

meeting  incident  I  can  recall.     It  was  the  custom  for  every  one,  1 

lifting  up  his  voice  in  prayer,  to  give  out  the  verse  or  two  whii 

wished  to  be  sung.     It  so  happened  that  a  young  man  who  had  bei 

to  London  to  learn  a  trade,  having  '  served  his  time '  and  returned  1 

made  his  way  to  the  old  familiar  Prayer-meeting.    Amongst  other  a 

plishments,  he  had  acquired   the  Cockney  dialect,  perhaps  with 

exaggeration.    He  rose  and  gave  out,  with  an  air  of  '  consequence : 

ehawge  to  keep  I  hev  1 '     Whereupon  the  patriarchal  leader  cut  shoi 

ministration,  with  the  gruff  order :  ' Then  sit  thee  doon,  an*  keep  it' 

time  it  took  his  Cockneyehip  to  collapse  is  not  worth  mentioning. 

It  might  be  well  for  Londoners,  when  tempted  to  despise  the  md 
of  provincial  speech,  to  cultivate  St.  Paul's  consideratenees,  and  to  i 
that  if  my  country  brother  '  is  a  barbarian  unto  me,'  *  1  am '  ju 
much  *  a  barbarian  unto  him.' 

Another  of  my  earliest  Prayet*m!^Vixi%T^TEdnifK»n^  is  the  petiti 
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Q  earnest  brother,  who  seemed  to  hold,  in  some  form,  the  doctrine  of 
TBflistiHe  grace.  He  prayed:  'O  Lord,  bring  sinners  to  Thy  house. 
Ok*  if  they  we-ani  cum,  tak'  'em  by  f  scuff  o'  t'  neck,  an'  mak'  'em  cum ! ' 
'acoff*  =  nape).  This  was  the  popular  mode  of  showing  disobedient 
bildren,  and  servant-lads  or  girls,  the  way  to  the  *  way  of  safety '  and  the 
qA  of  duty,  to  which  they  could  not  be  induced  to  go  of  their  '  own  sweet 
rilL'  The  zealous  Yorkshireman  might  have  learnt  a  lesson  from  a  little 
breet-waif  at  our  Children's  Home  in  London.  Rescued  from  the  horrors 
f  a  drunkard's  dwelling,  he  was  overhead  praying :  *  O  Lord,  do  keep  the 
leople  from  the  public-house ;  and  if  they  wUl  go,  O,  Lord,  bum  all  the 
mblic-houses ! — or  something.'  Or  eoinething :  this  was  the  child's  ver- 
k>n  of  St.  Chrysostom's  reservation  :  '  As  may  he  moat  expedient  for  us.' 

Tet  with  all  the  freedom  and  the  informality  of  the  North-Biding 
teyer-meeting,  there  was,  both  in  prayer  and  singing,  a  deep  undertone 
it  plaintiveness  and  pathos.  One  petition,  common  to  almost  all  the 
myers,  excited  my  curiosity  so  much  that  I  was  fain  to  ask  my  mother 
br  an  explanation :  *  Mother,  whereabouts  is  the  way-etowling  wilder- 
MM / '  'I  don't  know,  my  dear ;  I  never  heard  of  it.  Who's  been  put- 
aiig  that  into  your  head  ? '  '  O  !  but  it  must  be  somewhere  close  by ;  for 
iD  the  people  that  come  to  the  Prayer-meeting  have  to  go  through  it ; 
md  it  must  be  a  very  dangerous  place,  for  every  one  prays :  <<  Lord,  keep 
OS  as  we  pass  through  this  way-etowling  wilderness." '  '  0, 1  see  now ! '  she 
Mid.  '  What  they  say  is  :  "  This  waste  howling  wilderness."  They  think 
Hiat  a  good  man's  journey  through  this  life  is  like  the  journey  of  the  chil- 
Iren  of  Israel  through  the  wilderness.  It  was  mostly  sand  and  rock,  you 
know ;  and  the  winds  as  they  swept  over  it,  and  the  wild  beasts  as  they 
phywled  about  it,  used  to  howl  in  the  night  terribly  \  so  Moses  called  it : 
"The  waste  howling  wilderness." ' 

The  mystery  was  further  explained  to  me  by  a  hymn  which  was  one  of 
be  great  favourites  in  the  Prayer-meeting.  It  was  sung  to  a  wild,  weird 
une^  so  far  as  I  know,  peculiar  to  the  North  Riding.  There  is  a  striking 
laasage  in  Mr.  Besant's  powerful  book :  The  Children  of  Gibeon,  in  which  he 
teBcribes  a  young  lady  as  singing,  for  the  comfort  of  a  blind  woman,  a 
l^rmn  which  has  now  dropped  out  of  use  and  been  forgotten,  since  the 
Smxchee  resolved  to  stifle  the  sadness  of  life.... This  hymn  begins  with  the 
rords :  **  We've  no  abiding  city  here ; "  and,  as  Valentine  sang,  the  blind 
Id  woman  joined  her  hands  as  one  who  prays,  and  the  tears  gathered 
Q  her  eyes '  (p.  111).  The  hymn  in  which  that  verse  occurs  had  not  yet 
dropped  out  of  use.' 

As  with  the  Greeks,  so  with  these  Yorkshire  folk,  words  and  tune 
rere  regarded  as  inseparable :  the  hymn  consisting  of  toorde  and  tune. 
SOenoe,  in  many  hymn-books,  the  name  of  the  appropriate  tune  was 
nrinted  at  the  head  of  each  hymn.  Another  favourite  Prayer-meeting 
lymn  was  hymn  164 :  The  Womvn  of  Canaan,  The  tune  went  with  a  sort 
{  quivering  swing;  the  truth  and  the  measure  seemed  to  t%kA  ^gcM^^^on 


difit  Prayer-meeting.  But  the  TFiMMtiding  pealmody,  as  I  soon  aftc 
became  famUiar  m^ith  it^  did  not  blend  the  plaint  and  the  pean  mt 
subduing  and  uplifting  force  as  did  that  of  the  North  Biding.  I 
not  have  remembered,  nor  indeed  noticed,  this  distinctiony  bat  for  t 
that  my  mother,  and  my  late  dear  wife,  whose  father  was  a  Nortli 
shire  Methodist,  used  to  dehght  in  the  North  Yorkshire  tones.  ! 
never  hear  them  sing :  *  Leader  of  faithful  souls,  and  Guide ! '  to  the 
Yorkshire  tune,  in  the  North  Yorkshire  fashion,  without  seeming  U 
band  of  pilgrims  winding  up  a  rocky  defile,  and  to  hear  the  mo 
echoes  answer  to  their  hymn. 

At  this  early  period  another  powerful  factor  in  the  'religioos 
Heviyaush — was  brought  close  home  to  me.  A  Revival,  as  I  then 
stood  the  word,  I  should  now  describe  as — a  popular  rush  inio  the  h 
y/  of  God,  such  as  our  Lord  Himself  describes  as  the  result  of  the  Bi 
ministrations  and  His  own :  *  The  kingdom  of  God  is  preached,  am 
man  pre$seth  irUo  U '  (Luke  zvi.  16). 

In  1825,  two  Bevivalist  local-preachers,  Messrs.  Barker  and  81 
held  a  series  of  special  services  in  Pickering  chapeL  These  kept  u 
bright  succession '  between  John  Nelson,  Richard  Burdsall  and  E 
Hick,  Squire  Brooke  and  Isaac  Marsden,  in  Yorkshire';  and  ( 
Richardson  and  George  Nicholson,  in  Lincolnshire.  I  was  jodi 
restrained  from  attending  services  too  late  and  too  exciting  for  a 
child ;  but  the  two  Revivalists  called  for  a  few  minutes  at  our  ho! 
i     y  bid  us  Good-bye,  and  to  drop  a  word  of  gentle  exhortation  to  the  ch 

They  did  not  even  sit  down ;  but  their  look  and  tone  produced  an  i 
sion  on  me  which  has  never  been  effaced.  Meeting  one  of  then 
dentally  in  Scarborough,  twenty-four  years  afterwards,  I  reoognke 
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Bevivalists,  as  an  order  raified  up  by  God  according  to  the  needs  of  Hia  i/ 
Ghurdi,  and  Divinely  designated  to  their  special  work,  by  being  Divinely 
endowed  for  it.  True,  every  Methodist  preacher  ought  to  be  in  heart  a 
BavivaJist^  as  every  Methodist  preacher  should  be  in  spirit  *  a  Homc-mis- 
aonary '  (see  Liverpool  Minutes). .  But  as  there  are  men  specially  qualified 
and  specially  utilized  for  Home-missionary  work,  so  there  are  men  (and 
tbere  were  women,  e.g.,  the  four  ministers'  wives :  Mrs.  Taf t,  Mrs.  Pattison, 
Mrs..Key,  and  Mrs.  Holgate)  specially  qualified,  that  they  m»y  be  specially 
devoted,  to  do  the  work  of  a  Bevivalist. 

There  was  another  very  animated  and  effective  way  in  which  I  learnt 
lesBons  on  the  Christian  life.  The  hill  on  which  stood  the  impofeiug  and 
impreesive  ruins  of  the  grand  old  Pickering  Castle  was  within  a  short 
walk  of  our  house ;  and  my  sistera  and  a  young  friend  of  theirs  used  to 
ti^e  me  with  them,  to  act  there,  as  far  as  possible,  some  ecenes  in  the 
Pilfj^m's  Progress,  The  remains  of  the  moat  did  duty  for  the  Slough  of 
Despond  ;  the  steep  ascent  bejond  made  a  very  good  Hill  Difficulty  ;  the 
frowning  Keep  served  admirably  for  Doubting  Castle  ;  a  field  close  by,  glow- 
ing with  buttercups  and  marigolds,  was  a  veritable  By-path  Meadow  ;  the 
far-famed  Yale  of  Pickering  made  a  most  attractive  Valley  of  Humility  ; 
and  the  bounding  hills  were  easily  transfigured  into  the  Delectable  Moun- 
tains. My  nursery -governess  was  my  sister  Sarah,  seven  years  older  than 
myself.     She  was  *  the  playmate '  as  well  as  '  the  teacher  of  my  mind.' 

An  event  looked  forward  to  with  delight  was  the  arrival  of  the  monthly 
book-parcel  from  City-road,  bringing  the  Youth* s  Instructor ^  and  the 
Magazine,  with  a  portrait  of  a  minister :  Adam  Clarke,  or  Henry  Moore, 
the  President,  or  Bichard  Waddy,  with  a  background  of  landscape, 
or  Bichard  Watson,  or  Thomas  Jackson,  the  Editor,  or  some  other 
worthy,  of  whom  father  or  mother,  or  both,  would  be  sure  to  have 
much  to  tell.  These  portraits  were  all  the  more  interesting  as  the  best 
of  them  were  painted  by  a  Methodist  genius  from  a  village  in  the  Pickering 
Circuit,  John  Jackson,  E.A.,  then  in  the  height  of  his  fame.  Then  there 
was  a  store  of  anecdotes  and  '  Accounts  of  Physical  Phenomena,'  travellers^ 
wonders,  and  scientific  experiments,  thrilling  Missionary  intelligence,  *  Facts 
of  Natural  History,'  and  '  Progress  of  Mechanical  Invention.'  It  was  in 
the  Magazine,  March,  1824,  that  I  heard  the  first  puff  of  '  the  steam-engine.' 

But  to  me  by  far  the  most  attractive  and  the  most  effective  portion  of  the 
Magazine  was  the  poetry,  which  my  mother  and  sister  used  to  fasten  on 
at  once ;  the  former  reading  it  aloud,  and  the  latter  committing  to  memory 
all  the  most  striking  pieces,  and  then  rehearsing  tkem  to  me  as  we  walked 
in  the  leafy  lanes,  or  soothing  me  to  sleep  at  night  by  crooning  them  to 
me  with  an  intonation  that  acted  like  a  epell.  Two  of  these  pieces 
especially  had  a  traceable  influence  upon  me  then  and  afterward?.  The 
one  was  Joshua  Marsden's  What  is  Time  ?  which  came  out  in  January, 
1824.     It  began: 

3i 
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*  I  aifcked  an  aged  man,  a  man  of  cares* 
Wrinkled  and  carved,  and  white  with  hoary  hairs : 
««Time  is  the  nxurp  of  life,"  he  said;  ''O  tell 
The  young,  the  fair,  the  gay,  to  wea^  it  weU.^ ' 

The  other  was  Montgomery's  Climbir^  Boy,  which  appeared  in  JQn^|d 
the  same  year,  beginning  : 

*  Who  loves  the  climhing-boy  ?  who  cares 

If  wellorilllbe?' 

and  ending : 

*  The  snail,  in  his  cob-castle  shell. 

The  tnaiVi a  king  tome! 

For  oat  he  glides  in  April  showers,  No,  never  I  do  the  worst  they  can, 

liies  snug  when  storms  prevail ;  I  may  he  happy  still. 

He  feeds  on  fruit,  he  sleeps  on  flowers ;  For  I  was  horn  to  be  a  man, 

IrvUh  I  was  a  mail!  And,  if  I  Uve,  IwiUf* 

For  years  I  never  saw  a  snail  without  feeling  a  contemplative  interest  in 
the  creature,  and  saying  to  myself : 

*  I  was  horn  to  he  a  M^N, 
And,  if  Ilive,IwiW/' 

*  Mr.  Montgomery,  of  Sheffield,'  was  then  a  frequent  contributor  toibe 
Magazine,  some  of  his  happiest  efforts  being  put  forth  expressly  for  thii 
periodical ;  notably  his  noble  threnody :  The  Missionary's  Burial  (Septembar, 
]  824).  It  was  thus  headed :  *  John  Smith,  who  died  in  prison,  Febroaij 
6th,  1824,  under  sentence  of  death  by  a  court-martial,  in  Demerara,  wil 
/  ordered  to  be  secretly  buried  in  the  night ;  and  no  person,  not  even  kk 
toidoiOf  was  allowed  to  follow  the  corpse.' 

Those  were  the  palmy  days  of  poetry  in  the  Magazine.     When  obliged 

to  close  my  Lives  of  the  Less  Known  Methodist  Writers,  my  chief  ngid 

was  the  not  having  rendered  to  the  memory  of  Joshua  Marsden  and  Agnes 

Bulmer  a  grateful  tribute  in  return  for  the  gratification  they  afforded  me^ 

and  the  good  they  did  me  in  my  childhood.    And  I  am  far  from  being  the 

only  one  who  owes  much  to  these  two  Methodist  poets.     A  distinguished 

Member  of  Parliament  assured  me  that  he  traced  to  Joshua  Maraden's  yenMi 

the  awakening  of  his  intellectual  life,  and  the  creation  of  his  taste  for 

literature ;  and  he  thereupon  poured  forth  some  rich  quotations.  There  are 

ample  materials  for  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  Joshua  Marsden.     Before 

his  conversion  he  had  been  a  rover  and  a  sailor,  and  then  had  began  hii 

ministry  as  a  pioneer-missionary  in  Newfoundland,  New  Brunswick,  and 

Bermuda.     He  published  six  12  mo  volumes  and  one  octavo, — ^some  of 

which  bad  a  wide  circulation. 

Agnes  Bulmer  was  an  exceptionally  athletic  reasoner,  as  well  as  a 
genuine  poet.     In  discussion  she  was  a  match  for  men  like  Adam  Clarke^ 

Jabez  Bunting,  and  Bichard  Watson ;  her  forte  being  the  resolute  inaisi- 

ence  on  precision  and  consistency.     '  Define  your  terms,  Sir,'  she  would 

say  to  any  one  who  tried  to  draw  her  into  an  argument. 
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W^illiam  M.  Bunting,  too,  then  began  his  contributions  to  the  Magazine. 
^ Just  below  Agnee  Bolmer's  lofty  Pondarlc  Ode/or  the  New  Yea/r^  and  Joshua 
pHarsden's  lyrio  WhaA  is  Time  f  came  a  litUe  Hymn  for  the  New  Jeor  and 
Covenant  Service,  signed  Juvenie,  which  has  since  been  sung  by  mil- 
ot  Methodists,  and  will  doubtless  be  sung  by  millions  morOiSo  long  as 
most  impressive  annual  service  shall  be  solemnized : 

'  O  God  I  how  often  hath  Thine  ear  >^ 

To  me  in  willing  mercj  bowed,'  etc. 

was  through  the  Methodiet  Magtuzine  that  I  first,  and  so  early,  became 

[u&inted  with  not  Montgomery  only,  but  alco  Wordsworth,  Scott,  and 

m.    In  February,  1824,  between  Mrs.  Bulmer's  Lines  for  the  Album 

a  Persian  Gentleman^  and  one  of  '  Mr.  Bowring's '  Tromalaiionejrom  the 

my  gleamed  out  *  Mr.  Wordsworth's '  gem  : 

*  Not  seldom,  clad  in  radiant  vest, 
Deoeitfolly  goes  forth  the  mom/  etc. 

little  earlier  came  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Sang  of  the  Jewish  Maiden,  followed 
Sterne's  Cuekoo,  Lark,  and  Donkey  ;  and  a  little  later  came  Byron's 
The  Aasyrian  came  down,  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold.' 
Bvery  third  book-parcel  brought  to  my  mother  and  sister  a  little  piece 
C2hurch-work  which  they  executed  eon  amore,  with  the  nicest  precision 
the  most  scrupulous  neatness.  In  those  days  the  Quarterly  Tickets  did 
reach  the  Superintendent's  house  in  packages,  but  in  sheets.  So  it  fell 
tibie  Superintendent  or  his  wife,  or  his  daughter,  or  both,  to  individualize 
~*~  ticket ;  and  so  once  a  quarter  the  scissors  of  the  sanctuary  were  called 
requisition.  T^iis  occupation  naturally  induced  spontaneous,  easy 
about  the  great  privilege  of  Church-membership,  the  charm  of  the 
meeting,  and  the  wonderful  development  of  the.Society-Ticket,  along 
'%iili  the  development  of  Methodism  itself ;  and  mother  would  steal  up 
[9  and  bring  down  from  some  secret  drawer  her  tenderly  treasured 
of  lockets :  the  early  ones  thin  and  tiny,  rough  in  paper,  and  rude 
Sn  bordering.  And  then  would  come  the  tale  of  her  conversion  and  the 
^Wiberate  committal  of  herself  to  Christ  and  to  His  Church,  and  her 
^dmiasion  to  the  helpful  fellowship  of  the  people  of  Qod.  Whereat  we 
^ifldren  looked  with  reverence  upon  the  Ticket ;  and  I  discharged  my 
^^minutive  diaoonate  of  picking  up  the  '  snips '  not  without  a  feeling  of 
Importance.  What  if  I  had  then  foreseen  the  close  connection  I  should 
Slave  one  day,  and  for  many  days,  with  Quarterly  Tickets,  the  Magazine, 
IxMk'paroel,  and  all ! 

An  incidental  advantage  was  our  spontaneously  learning  the  ticket-text, 
quarter  after  quarter. 

Another  quarterly  event  of  great  interest  to  me  was  the  Lovefeast. 
I^ot  that  I  was  admitted  to  that  privileged  religious  festivity ;  but  the 
CBiaainder  of  the  Lovefeast  cake  was  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  shewhread, 
^which  it  was  not  lawful  for '  any  one  '  to  eat,  but  onlj  iot  \i\i<b'  Yt«d«^«t^^ 
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family.  Henoe,  as  the  provision  was  always  made  apon  a  Yorli 
scale,  one  of  the  stewards  would  bring  in,  with  smiling  face,  sc 
basketsful  of  dainty  '  seed-bread.' 

Nor  was  my  mental  training  domestic  and  informal  only.  At 
years  of  age  I  was  allowed  to  go  to  a  dame-school,  along  with  my  yoi 
sister,  aged  seven.  I  say  allowed^  because  the  arrangement  was 
agreeable  to  me,  as  was  every  other  which  enlarged  my  area  of  obsen 
and  experience.  As  we  kept  no  servant,  it  was,  doubtless,  a  convei 
to  have  two  mercurial,  inquisitive,  experimenting  and  exploiting  chi 
out  of  the  way  a  few  hours  daily.  The  schooling  was  rudimenta 
the  extreme.  Of  course,  we  were  well-grounded  in  the  alphabet, 
following  close  upon  the  heels  of  Z  was  a  supplementary  character : 
bearing  a  feminine  name,  the  meaning  of  which  I  never  conld  o 
tore  till  five-and-twenty  years  afterwards.  It  was  called  Ann  F 
corrupted  in  the  Midlands  into  Ann  Pueey,  As  my  solution  is  not 
better  than  some  precarious  '  result '  of  '  Higher  Criticism,'  I  am  1 
to  insist,  with  domineering  dogmatism,  that  Awn  Parsy  was  origii 
And  per  ee — andy  by  itself. 

At  this  seminary  I  learnt  wondrous  little,  except  the  North  Yorl 
dialect,  and  the  North  Torkshii*e  mode  of  spelling  Scripture  proper  n 
This  was  very  odd.  The  first  name  on  the  list  had  to  be  rendered 
*  Great  A,  little  a,  ivo-n :  *  Aaron  ; '  the  next :  *  A,  by  self,  A,  b-e-1 : 
Isaac's  initial  thus  became  the  symbol  of  the  very  opposite  charad 
his  own — that  of  egotistic  isolation  and  emphatic  individualism : 
eelf,  I — s-a-a-c,  sack,  leaac*  Our  one  Lesson-book  was  called,  ev) 
the  schoolmistress,  the  Reedymadeesy^  transformed  on  the  title-pagi 
Reading  Made  JSaey, 

The  discipline  was  sufficiently  Matriarchal.  In  this  respect  m} 
school-experience  was  more  favoured  than  that  of  Lord  Byron,  in  a 
still  further  North.  He  tells  us  that  by  the  aid  of  his  teacher's  vo: 
soon  learnt  to  say  glibly  his  A  B — Ab,  E  B — Eb,  etc. ;  but  when  tal 
to  the  next  lesson,  he  could  not  make  out  a  syllable.  *  For  this,'  sa 
'  my  ears  were  well  boxed,  which  they  did  not  deserve ;  since  by  e(xr  a 
had  mastered  my  first  lesson.' 

True,  the  Pickering  School-dame,  with  her  huge  high  widow's  ca 
a  formidable  figure,  and  her  threats  were  terrible.  Her  panao 
school -child  dulness  seemed  to  me,  at  the  time,  very  mysterious ;  and 
never  either  experienced  or  witnessed  its  application,  I  could  not  o 
its  working.  But  her  standing  menace  was  :  '  I'll  ding  thy  ye<id 
t'  vxdV  (I'll  knock  thy  head  against  the  wall).  Afterwards, 
phrenology  was  in  fashion ;  and  capacity,  character  and  destiny  m 
declared  to  be  determined  by  one's  craniological '  bumps,'  I  recogni 
the  idea  an  advanced  expedient  for  promoting  early  intellectual  d< 
ment. 

My  proficiency  in  the  flortli  Xoxk&\^  ^\ak^t  ^%a  i^tize-worthy, 
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lise-worthy.  Though  I  was  not  five  yean  old  when  I  left  the  Riding, 
d  with  the  exception  of  a  trip  to  Scarborough,  and  a  brief  detention^ 
OhiesSy  in  York,  have  never  spent  three  consecutive  nights  in  the 
itrict,  I  can,^to  this  moment,  speak  it  like  any  other  native.  My 
merest  in  it  was  sharpened  by  the  contrast  between  the  streetHspeech  and 
lool-speech,  on  the  one  hand,  and  our  own  home-speech  on  th€  other ; 
d  by  a  racy  little  book  called :  The  Yarkahire  JDialeet,  which  my  mother 
:ed  to  read  aloud.  It  was  really  in  the  dialect  of  ^ort4  Yorkshire ; 
adering  for  it  the  service  which  Waugh  rendered  f6r  Lancashire,  Barnes 
:  Dorsetshire,  Bloomfleld  for  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  the  Bamslah  and 
»g-Moor  Almanack  for  the  West  Biding,  the  Bev.  Jackson  Wray's  tales 
r  the  East  Biding,  Mr.  Pearse  for  Cornwall,  and  the  author  of  Jao  wnd 
i  JoUygiata  for  the  Cumbrian  talk.  The  dialects  of  the  three  Bidings  are 
irkedly  distinct ;  especially  in  the  vowelnsounds.  Not  only  were  some 
ry  peculiar  words  used  in  the  North  Biding,  but  some  ordinary  words 
se  used  in  a  very  extraordinary  sense.  For  example,  one  day  when  my 
ither  was  imwell,  the  washerwoman,  comiog  for  directions,  saluted  her 
us :  '  A-ha,  Mistriss !  bud  you're  looking  varreh  My*  .  This  was  not 
aant  as  the  slightest  reflection  on  my  mother's  intdHgenoe^  but  purely 
an  expreision  of  sympathy  with  her  hodUy  weakness.  It  was,  in  fact, 
it  the  counterpart  of  the  West  Biding  use  of  the  word  clever.  Once,  on 
Dgratulating  a  fine  old  Quaker  gentleman  in  Barnsley  on  his  astonishing 
fcivity,  I  was  answered  :  *  O,  yes,  thank  God,  I'm  very  diver '  (clever). 
9  had  no  more  idea  of  boasting  of  his  intellectual  powers  than  the 
Lsherwoman  had  of  insulting  my  mother's.  North  Yorkshire,  at  that 
ne,  used  the  word  ftynd^  where  England  generally  says  'silly.'  In 
ckering  parlance :  '  Thoo  fiyndy '  served  instead  of  You  silly  1  Compare 
)  hymn :  ^F<mdly  my  fooliah  heart  essays  To  augment  the  source,'  etc 
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BY  THE  REV.  DR.  OSBORN. 
iSK  permission  to  state  in  the  pages  of  the  Magazine  the  gratification  I 
ve  derived  from  reading  the  narrative  of  the  apparition  seen  by  the 
liter's  mother  when  he  was  an  infant.  He  has  conferred  a  further 
/our  on  your  readers  by  his  trenchant  remarks  on  some  writers  who 
hise  to  believe  such  histories ;  and  has  added  another  link  to  the  long 
ain  of  testimony  by  which  the  reality  of  apparitions  is  established. 
I  these  days  of  unblushing  Materialism  and  Atheism,  it  is  important  to 
call  instances  of  a  similar  kind.  We  need  not  expect  to  convince  every 
le;  but  we  must  maintain  and  hand  on  what  the  Church  has  from  the 
ginning  held  as  to  the  reality  and  activity  of  the  unseen  world,  and  the 
casional  intercourse  of  its  inhabitants  with  their  brother-men  from  whom 
ey  are  now  parted  for  a  season. 
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Kor  must  we  who  believe,  expect  to  be  able  to  explain  and  account  for 
all  we  believe.  The  very  various  circumstances  in  which  spirite  appear,— 
some  in  the  likeness  of  flesh,  some  evidently  disembodied,  some  silent, 
others  speaking,  some  on  temporal  errands,  others  for  purely  spiritoal 
purposes, — are  involved  in  much  mystery,  which  may  not  be  dissipated  tcr  a 
long  while  to  come ;  and  the  choice  of  persons  to  whom  they  appear  most 
be  submissively  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Most  High.  ^  It  is  only  reaeonaUe 
to  expect  that  other  spheres  of  being  should  be  subject  to  other  laws.  A 
man  may  believe  that  other  planets  are  inhabited,  though  he  cannot  form 
any  idea  of  the  conditions  under  which  life  goes  on  in  those  distant  worlds. 
So  in  regard  to  the  invisible  world :  some  suppose  it  is  all  around  us,  othen 
that  it  is  far  distant ;  but  we  are  not  pledged  to  either  opinion,  or  to  any 
opinion  whatever  on  the  point.  We  take  the  facts  as  we  find  them  in 
authentic  narration ;  and  must  calmly  bear  the  reproach  which  our  faith 
brings  upon  us  as  part  of  the  reproach  of  ChriBt,  our  great  Teacher,  as 
well  as  we  may  be  able.  It  may  be  that  we  are  ignorant,  or  it  may  be 
that  we  are  credulous.  So  are  our  censors  in  regard  to  many  things  which 
they  nevertheless  receive  on  the  testimony  of  experts  in  various  brandieB 
of  science ;  and,  like  them,  we  are  content  with  a  limited  and  partial  know- 
ledge, the  outlines  of  which  may  or  may  not  be  filled  up  hereafter. 

Our  history  as  Methodists,  had  it  been  fully  written,  would  have  con- 
tained  many  wonderful  things  corroborative  of  the  faith  which  the  Editor 
vindicates.  But  we  have  always  been  too  busy  to  write  much  which  wis  not 
required  for  immediate  service.  The  disturbances  at  Epworth  Parsonage 
were  narrated  by  competent  writers  who  were  personally  cognizant  of  the 
facts,  and  thus  Mr.  Wesley's  mind  was  no  doubt  fortified  against  eoeptidsiD 
from  early  years.  Increasing  experience  brought  increased  knowledge  of 
facts,  and  increased  firmness  of  conviction ;  and,  in  1 782,  he  introduced  a 
wonderful  *  relation '  to  the  readers  of  the  Arminian  Magcizine  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  *  With  my  latest  breath  will  I  bear  my  testimony  against 
giving  up  to  infidels  one  great  proof  of  the  invisible  world  :  I  mean,  that 
of  witchcraft  and  apparitions,  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  all  agee....!nie 
truth  of  the  following  narrative  was,  in  the  last  century,  acknowledged  hj 
all  Europe ;  against  which  the  unacoountableness  of  it  is  no  objection  to 
those  who  are  convinced  of  the  littleness  of  their  own  knowledge.' 

I  do  not  now  remember  any  pronounced  utterance  of  Charlee  Wedsj 
on  these  subjects ;  but  he,  in  one  of  his  poems,  refers  to  the  repeal  of  the 
law  which  made  witchcraft  a  capital  crime,  in  a  way  which  shows  his 
opinion.  The  poet  was  clearly  mistaken  in  identifying  the  ^Rng^m>^  law 
with  the  Divine  law,  as  though  the  repeal  of  the  former  implied  a  contra- 
diction of  the  latter.  And  they  are  equally,  if  not  more,  mistaken  who 
suppose  that  because  our  English  law  required  amendment  or  repeal,  the 
Divine  law  had  become  obsolete.  There  may  be  real  witchcraft  now,  in 
unlawful  commerce  with  wicked  spirits,  though  it  is  not  a  statutable,  fititt 
lees,  tbAhk  Ood !  a  capital  offence.    But  there  undoubtedly  tacu  audi  a 
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the  old  dispensation,  as  the  repeated  denunciation  of  it  clearly 
xra.  The  only  wise  God  would  not  legislate  without  foundation,  or 
[  with  a  chimera  as  though  it  were  a  fact.  And  it  is  constantly  to  be 
18  in  mind  by  those  who  would  argue  from  modem  England  to  an- 
t  Egypt  or  Palestine,  that  in  heathen  realms  the  power  of  evil  spirits 

more  extensively  and  more  openly  exercised  than  it  is,  or  is  ever  likely 
16^  in  lands  professedly  Christian.  A  people  who  worship  idols,  %,e.f 
>rding  to  St.  Paul,  demons,  must  naturally  and  necessarily  be  their 
es;  and  the  people  of  Qod,  surrounded  by  these  wretched  idolaters, 

need  of  the  strongest  cautions  against  their  diabolical  rites,  beliefs 

practices.  Therefore  St.  Paul,  when  he  was  commissioned  to  go  to 
heathen,  was  told  by  his  Master  and  ours :  '  I  send  thee  to  turn  them 
r»  the  power  of  Satan  unto  Qod ; '  and  he  congratulates  the  Oolossians 
jeing  translated  */rom  the  poioer  of  darkness  into  the  kingdom  of  God's 
r  Son.' 
[issionaries  in  heathen  lands  would  do  well  to  bear  these  truths  in  mind, 

to  preserve  and  send  home  all  the  illustrations  and  proofs  of  them 
ch  their  experience  may  supply.  I  much  regret  that  more  are  not  on 
»rd, — as  among  the  Korth  American  Indians,  the  histories  of  their 
sts  or  medicine-men,  the  history  of  Rain-makers,  or  Witch-doctors 
•ng  the  Kafirs,  the  Obeah  men  in  Africa  and  the  West  Indies,  the 
ian  jugglers,  and  many  others,  much  has  no  doubt  been  presented  to 
r,  though  now  lost.  A  little  of  it  has  come  to  my  ears ;  but  I  have 
arally  been  too  much  pressed  with  present  duty  to  indulge  in  the 
iry  of  written  reminiscences. 

eter  Jones  (the  Ghippeway  Indian  Chief)  was  very  reticent  in  regard 
lie  native  customs  and  ceremonies ;  but  he  used  to  tell  one  remarkable 
y  of  a  band  of  Indians  who  left  the  main  body  of  their  tribe  on  a 
dng  expedition.  They  wandered  too  far,  and  were  given  up  as  lost, 
sr  a  long  time  they  found  their  way  back,  when  it  appeared  that,  in 
r  sorrow,  their  fellows  had  consulted  the  medicine-man  or  priest, 
gave  them  what  afterwaxds  proved  to  be  a  correct  account  of  the 
ney  and  fortunes  of  the  absentees  up  to  a  given  point,  and  beyond 
i  point  he  could  not  proceed,  but  said  he  had  lost  sight  of  the  party 
gether.  It  turned  out  that  at  the  place  beyond  which  he  could  not 
e  them,  they  had  come  under  Christian  instruction,  and  received  bap- 
i.  Glad  enough  were  they  to  escape  from  their  native  heathenism  and 
Emitted  into  '  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear  Son.'  * 
A  bearing  upon  the  same  general  subject  of  preternatural  agency,  I 
'  mention  one  or  two  things  more.  In  preaching  at  City-road  one 
day  during  the  term  of  my  appointment  there,  I  was  led  to  enlarge 

We  take  the  opportunity  of  refeiring  cor  readers  to  a  moat  able  and  in- 
jtive  paper,  bj  the  Bev.  T.  G.  Selbj,  in  the  Oity-Boad  Magazine  for 
luury  and  Harc^  1873,  on :  Prayer  and  the  Powen  of  Evil^  recording 
it  experiences  in  China.    We  onrselyeB  heard  from  the  IVga   oi  MXv*^  ^a.\ft 
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on  the  words  of  Balaam :  *  Surely  there  is  no  enchantment  against  Jaeob^ 
neither  is  there  any  divination  against  Israel,'  and  to  insist  npon  these 
evil  forces  having  been,  and  being  still  brought  to  bear  with  effect  among 
and  against  idolaters,  while  the  people  of  God  were  superior  to  them.  la 
the  vestry,  after  the  service,  I  was  accosted  by  a  gentleman  who  said  he 
came  to  thank  me  for  my  sermon ;  and  particularly  for  the  remarks  oo 
witchcraft  among  the  heathen,  which  he  agreed  with  me  in  thinking 
should  be  more  considered  by  Christians  as  one  great  source  of  their 
misery  and  danger.  Further  conversation  revealed  the  facts  that  he  had 
resided  for  years  mostly  among  savage  heathen  ;  and  that,  though  some 
or  even  many  things  that  he  had  seen  might  be  accounted  for  by  slei^ 
of  hand,  there  remained  many  others  which  were,  in  his  judgment,  only 
brought  to  pass  by  the  agency  of  evil  spirits.  As  he  was  an  intelligent 
man  (a  University  graduate),  and  could  have  no  motive  for  deceiving  an 
entire  stranger,  I  received  his  testimony  with  satisfaction* 

Mr.  W.  B.  Fox  may  yet  be  remembered  by  some  of  your  readers  as  one 
of  the  earliest  of  our  musionaries  to  Ceylon.     He  told  that,  on  one 
occasion  he  was  on  a  long  journey,  in  company  with  several  persons  not 
all  like-minded  with  himself,  and  some  of  them  resolved  to  divert  them- 
selves with  the  performances  of  a  native  juggler.     As  the  juggler  pro- 
ceeded with  his  work  there  appeared  upon  the  Ecene  a  man  who  was  not 
there  at  the  first,  but  cune  down  a  rope  which  the  conjuror  threw  up  into 
the  air.    The  ground,  or  a  ma*-,  or  sheet  which  covered  it,  began'to  displtj 
shrubs  and  small  trees,  one  of  which  after  a  time  the  strange  man  began 
to  cut  down.     One  of  the  spectators,  beginning  to  think  there  was  some- 
thing here  requiring  further  examination,  picked  up  quietly  a  chip  from 
one  of  the  trees  and  put  it  into  his  pocket.    But  before  the  assembly  broke 
up  the  strange  man  t>poke  very  angrily  to  the  juggler,  and  informed  him 
that  some  one  of  the  company  had  taken  a  piece  from  the  tree,  and  if  it 
were  not  immediately  restored  the  consequences  would  be  meet  serioos. 
The  terror  of  the  juggler  was  intense,  and  in  pity  to  him,  if  frcmi  no  other 
motive,  the  chip  was  handed  over  to  the  stranger,  and  the  performance 
closed.     The  tale  is  indeed  a  strange  one;  but  I  can  find  no  reason  to 
doubt  it ;  ani  many  others  which  resemble  it  in  some  points  may  be  known 
to  some  readers.     Among   millions  who   have  been  idolaters  for  agas, 

'  highly  intelligent  Rev.  Samuel  Allen,  at  a  Missionary  Meeting  in  Sowerby- 
Bridge,  a  calm  narration  of  facts,  of  which  he  was  himi^elf  direcUy  cognSxant 
daring  his  missionary  life  in  Ceylon;  the  preternatural  character  of  whidi  it 
was  impossible  to  reasonably  doubt.  Our  missionaries  amongst  the  Bed  Indiaas 
have  no  doubt  whatever,  from  the  testimony  of  converted  Medioine-men,  that 
the  astonishing  communications  they  sometimes  made  were  not  the  products  of 
imposture,  but  that,  at  the  time  of  their  utterance,  they  were  consciously  the  organs 
of  some  invisible  power.  We  have  received  many  communications  on  this  sabjeoi 
since  the  appearance  of  our  first  NoUcet^  etc.,  which  has  exci^  more  interest  than 
any  other  paper  during  our  twenty-one  years  of  Editorship. 
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i  18  reasonable  to  expect  that  *  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air'  should 
ave  numy  to  uphold  his  interests.  For  if  in  this  country,  Christianifled 
0  some  considerable  extent  for  centuries,  cases  like  the  Epworth  dis- 
orbances,  and  others  later,  should  still  occur,  how  much  more  in  less 
ivoured  lands  f 

Many  later  cases  in  England  must  be  passed  over  for  want  of 
pace,  and  because  the  history  of  them  is  not  easily  accessible;  but 
he  same  remark  will  not  apply  to  what  is  related  in  the  autobio- 
[raphy  of  Mr.  Henry  Moore.*  In  that  interesting  volume  ten  pages 
ffe  occupied  with  an  account  of  a  family  of  three  sisters,  who  lived 
ogether  in  a  poor  cottage  at  Drummarcm,  about  three  miles  from  Tandra- 
;ee,  then  a  part  of  his  second  Circuit,  Charlemont,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  in  1780. 

The  history  derives  a  double  interest  from  the  circumstance  that  Mr. 
lloore  was  at  first  sceptical  in  regard  to  the  accounts  brought  to  him  by 
ye-witnesses  from  the  village. 

'  All  these,*  he  says,  *  were  members  of  our  Societies,  of  whose  veracity  I  could  have 
lo  reasonable  doubt.  Still  I  was  sceptical.  I  had  read  Churchill's  poetical  satire  on 
he  Cock-lane  Ghost,  and  was  in  London  when  the  late  Mr.  Colman  ridiculed,  at  his 
heatre,  the  very  similar  disturbances  which,  at  that  time,  occurred  at  Stockwell,  in 
he  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.  I  beheld  the  theatrical  scene,  which  helped  to  banish 
.11  idea  of  preternatural  agency,  with  pleasure,  and  gave  my  plaudit  on  that 
occasion  as  thinking  it  well  calculated  to  correct  fraud  or  superstition.* 

So  accordingly  with  no  predisposition  to  believe,  he  went  to  the  place, 
ixamined  the  premises,  and  the  people,  and  his  duubts  gave  way.  '  It 
s,'  said  he,  on  the  review  of  the  whole,  '  a  little  thing  with  me  that  I  cannot 
ully  account  for  it ;  but  it  was  a  great  thing  with  me  then,  and  is  so  at 
his  day,  to  have  such  proof  of  the  facts  as  is  allowed  among  the  most 
xvilized  nations  to  be  siifQcient  to  dispose  not  only  of  property  but  also  of 
ife.' 

The  *  facts'  thus,  in  the  judgment  of  a  very  intelligent  and  clear-headed 
oan,  sufficiently  attested  were  a  series  of  occurrences  in  the  cottage  at 
3rummaron,  by  which  the  inmates  were  strangely  disturbed,  and  much 
njured  in  their  persons,  and  in  the  few  goods  they  possessed,  by  an  invisible 
igency  which  night  and  day  terrified  and  molested  them,  and  wounded 
nany  visitors,  whom  curiosity  or  sympathy  had  drawn  to  their  dwelling. 
Their  [spinning]  wheels  were  broken  to  pieces  before  their  eyes,  and  all 
Jiat  they  possessed  either  demolished  or  rendered  useless,  except  their 
3ed  in  which  they  all  slept  together;  and  even  their  bed-dothes  were 
>ossed  about,  and  at  one  time  raised  up  and  thrust  between  the  rafters, 
ind  the  thatch,  for  there  was  no  ceiling.  Their  provisions  were  destroyed, 
)r  removed  for  a  time,  and  then  as  strangely  restored.  Their  winter 
leap  of  potatoes,  the  great  support  of  life  for  the  poor,  was  used  by 

*  PubUshed  by  himself  in  1830.  In  Mrs.  Smith's  Life,  published  in  1844,  the 
rhole  is  omitted  without  any  notice. 
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inviaible  hands  in  pelting  them  and  their  vieitorp.  Stones  and  hard 
pieces  of  dirt  were  also  used,  and  many  were  thus  wounded  and  braised  ia 
a  severe  manner.  My  colleague  who  had  preceded  me  in  the  regular 
way,  had  been  wounded  thus,  and  obliged  to  fly  from  the  cottage  after 
having  ventured  to  examine  the  premises  in  which  he  had  braved  theEe 
assaults  for  Eome  time '  (p.  380). 

How  these  strange  proceedings  were  aggravated,  then  intormitted,  and 
finally  ceased,  Mr.  Moore  narrates  at  length ;  and,  having  known  him 
well,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  his  testimony  cannot  be  credited  I 
know  none  that  can  be.  He  appears  to  think  there  may  have  resulted 
from  the  occurrence  some  immediate  good,  but  is  willing  to  wait  till  *•  that 
day '  shall  clear  up  the  mystery.  The  entire  story  is  worthy  of  a  place  in 
your  pages. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  apparitions,  from  which  we  have  been 
diverted  by  the  precedence  which  Mr.  Wesley  gives  to  witchcraft  as  an 
evidence  of  the  existonce  and  active  agency  of  unseen  and  spiritual  powen. 
But  to  the  last,  as  we  have  seen,  be  dwelt  on  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  evidence  afforded  by  apparitions.  Two  or  three  cases  of  this  kind 
may  deserve  mention  here,  though  all  involve  much  mystory. 

Mr.  Joshua  Keighley  was  esteemed  by  Mr.  Wesley  as  a  pious  and 
judicious  man,  or  he  would  not  have  been  selected  to  be  one  of  the  few 
ordained  for  Scotland.  He  was  proceeding  thither  with  one  of  his  col- 
leagues after  the  Conference  of  1787.  They  went  by  ship  from  New- 
castle to  Aberdeen,  and  thence  to  Inverness.  On  the  way  they  saw  some- 
thing like  a  screen  drawn  across  the  road.  It  opened  like  a  two-barred  gate, 
to  let  them  pass,  and  as  they  passed  through  they  heard  a  voice  which  said : 
*  You  may  pass  on  to  your  Circuit,  but  shall  never  return  to  England.' 

They  were  much  affecfed,  and  told  the  circumstance  to  many  of  their 
friends.  Little  notice  comparatively  was  taken  of  ib  at  the  time,  but  at 
the  year's  end,  both  were  returning  to  England,  both  were  seized  with  the 
same  fever,  both  died  wiihin  a  few  miles  of  the  place  where  they  had 
heard  the  voice. 

Mr.  William  Armstrong  was  a  minister  in  our  Connexion  in  Ireland^ 
who  died  in  1837.  In  one  of  his  Circuits  was  a  place  in  which  there  was 
a  large  house  universally  said  to  be  haunted.  But,  though  no  one  else 
would  go  near  it,  Mr.  Armstrong  detormined  that  he  would  sleep  there, 
and  went  to  bed  accordingly.  After  a  time  he  was  summoned  by  a  knock 
at  the  door  to  an  adjoining  room,  and  on  entering  it  found  a  well-fumiahed 
table  with  many  lights  and  many  guests.  One  of  them  invited  him  to 
sup  with  them.  But  he  said  they  would  sing  a  veree  first,  and  gave  oat 
the  first  two  lines  of  hymn  37  :  '  Jesus,  the  name  high  over  all !  In  hell,  or 
earth,  or  Eky.'  Instantl)'  the  lights  went  out,  and  he  found  himEelf  alone 
in  the  dark.  I  never  knew  Mr.  Armstrong,  nor  did  any  one  who  told  me  the 
story  say  that  he  had  heard  it  from  Mr.  Armstrong  himEelf.  But  it 
commonly  believed,  and  I  have  heard  it  said^  that  the  reason  of  his  silence 
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that  his  nervous  system  never  recovered  from  the  shock  received  that  night, 
and  that  his  long  Siipemumeraryship  was  probably  traceable  to  that  cause. 

Per  obvious  reasons  I  omit  the  names  in  the  next  case  I  shall  mention. 
It  18  that  of  a  minister  in  our  Body,  not  very  long  deceased,  who,  being 
about  to  marry  a  preacher's  widow,  received  a  visit  from  her  first  husband 
under  very  peculiar  circumstances.  A  party  was  sitting  at  supper  in  the 
house  of  a  common  friend,  when  the  door  opened,  but  no  one  was  seen  to 
enter.  The  strange  visitor  showed  himself  only  to  the  person  most 
ooQcemed,  and  beckoned  him  into  an  adjoining  room.  He  turned  pale^ 
left  the  table,  and  followed  the  apparition,  receiving  from  him  when  alone 
some  useful  information  in  regard  to  the  property  of  the  family  into  which 
he  was  about  to  enter.  Here  we  may  see  a  useful  object  to  be  attained^ 
especially  if  we  may  suppose  the  information  given  was  only  in  possession 
of  the  departed,  and  that  inconvenience  and  suffering  might  result  to  the 
family  from  the  want  of  such  knowledge  in  settling  their  affairs.  The  story 
seems  ako  to  show  that  all  the  departed  are  not  so  completely  separated  from 
the  affairs  of  earth  as  so^ie  persons  appear  to  believe,  and  even  affirm. 

My  last  instance  of  an  apparition  closely  connected  with  our  Methodist 
history  has  this  distinction  above  some  others  that  spiritual  good  is  known 
to  have  resulted  from  it,  and  that  it  closely  connects  itself  with  living 
memory.  Mr.  Thomas  Savage  was  admitted  into  Fall  Connexion  as  a 
Methodist  minister  in  1817,  and  died  in  1858.  The  account  he  gave  of 
his  conversion  produced  a  great  impression ;  and,  at  the  request  of  the 
President,  was  committed  to  writing,  and  published.  It  was  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  a  sister  married  to  an  officer  in  the  army,  who,  as  she  sat  at 
work  in  her  houto  one  evening,  suddenly  saw  her  husband,  and  afterwards 
learned  that  he  had  died  at  that  very  time  in  one  of  the  Spanish  islands. 
Mr.  Savage  was  present^  being  then  nine  years  old,  and  the  impression 
made  upon  him  was  such  as  could  not  be  shaken  off  until  he  yielded  hia 
heart  to  God.  The  printed  account  contains  some  additional  circumstances 
but  I  cannot  now  lay  my  hand  upon  it. 

I  shall  be  glad  if,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  what  is  now  laid  before  your 
readers  may  confirm  the  faith  of  some,  and  remove  the  doubts  of  others. 
For  I  am  sure  that  a  deeper  sense  of  our  relation  to  the  unseen  world 
would  tend  to  promote  that  habitually  serious  temper  which  is  the  most 
f avotu*able  soil  for  the  growth  of  true  piety,  and  which  our  present  circum- 
stances make  it  so  difficult  to  maintain ;  while  in  the  decay  and  loss  of 
it  we  may  see  hopeful  prospects  blighted,  and  good  resolutions  forgotten  or 
violated.* 

*  We  much  regret  that  an  Important  communication  on  this  snbject,  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  International  Congress  of  Experimental  Psychology,  came  too  late 
for  insertion  this  month,  and  must  be  postponed  till  next  month. 
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SUNSHINE. 

BY  ELLEN  THORNBYCBOFT  FOWLBR. 

What  wonders  SuDshine  works  upon  the  world  I 
It  turns  the  hillside  to  an  emerald  throne, 
The  sullen  ocean  to  a  sapphire  stone, 

The  clouds  to  crimson  hannerets  unfurled  : 

Beneath  its  spell  the  meadows  are  be-pearled 
With  dew-drops  bright  in  glory  not  their  own ; 
The  land  is  girded  with  a  golden  zone ; 

The  rose's  dainty  petals  are  uncurled. 

While  Sunshine  doth  such  wondrous  beauty  bring 
As  makes  our  worn  old  world  awhile  to  glow 
With  brightness  borrowed  from  the  realms  above, 

It  typifies  to  us  that  higher  thing 

Which  makes  this  earth  a  very  heaven  below, 
The  Sunshine  of  the  soul — we  call  it  Love. 


AN   IRISH   GENIUS: 

A   STUDY   FROM   LIFE. 
BY  THE  REV.  DR.  NICHOLAS. 


On  the  last  day  of  last  year  there 
passed  away  from  us  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  ever  con- 
nected with  the  Irish  Conference. 
Not  an  organizer,  not  a  legislator, 
taking  but  little  interest  in  Con- 
nezional  affairs,  nor  yet,  by  reason 
of  physical  weaknesf,  active  as  a 
pastor,  he  was  always  welcome  in 
our  best  Circuits  because  of  his  rare 
pulpit  power. 

I  well  remember  my  first  sight 
of  the  great  preacher.  It  was 
somewhat  disappointing.  He  was 
rather  negligently  attired,  his  ap- 
pearance had  not  the  majesty  of 
Newton,  nor  the  grace  of  Arthur. 
Nevertheless  his  plain,  if  net  rugged, 
features  could  glow  like  an  alabaster 
vase  enclosing  a  light,  when  irra- 
diated by  some  fine  conception,  or 
sublime  sentiment,  or  generous 
emotion.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
darker  scowl  could  be  seen  than 
his  when  he  was  denouncing 
avarice,  or  pride,  or  hypocrisy :  at 
such  times  his  blue-gray  eyes  seemed 
to  send  forth  streams  of  fire,  and 


his  entire  frame  to  quiver  with  ex- 
citement. 

His  voice  was  an  organ  of  ex- 
quisite power,  although  limited  in 
range.  One  heard  every  syUabk^ 
80  distinct  was  his  enundatioiL 
For  invective,  for  narrative,  for  ex- 
position, it  was  probably  unsur- 
passed. When  he  read  the  lessons 
or  the  hymns,  it  was  a  pleasure 
simply  to  b'sten  to  his  tones  as  they 
fell  upon  the  ear :  so  pure,  so  free 
from  any  nasal  twang,  or  brogue, 
or  provincialism;  free  also  from 
what  Dr.  Boyd  calls  the  'well- 
bred  fault '  of  clipping  the  endings 
of  present  participles,  as  well  as 
from  the  vulgar  fault  of  adding  ille- 
gitimate, or  of  ignoring  legitimate, 
aspirates.  It  failed,  however,  in 
the  higher  notes.  The  thrilling 
tones  by  which  Bishop  Simpson 
could  move  an  audience  to  tears 
were  wanting.  Pathos  was  equally 
absent  from  his  voice  and  from  hiB 
matter. 

His  action  was  highly  dramatic, 
evidently  spontaneous,  not  culturedi 
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ften  excessive.  Frequentlj 
3  watched  the  hymn-book^ 
under  the  opened  Bible,  and 
w  after  blow  fell  upon  the 
page,  and  the  hymn-book 
Loved  nearer  and  nearer  to 
ge  of  the  cushion,  till  at  last 
[ — startling  the  elder,  and 
7  amusing  the  younger  mem- 
I  the  congregation. 

sermons   were  mainly  eze- 
[.    Having  given  an  ezhaus- 
it  not  exhausting  exposition  of 
:t,  bringing  the  results  of  his 
Lve,  if  not  very  varied,  reading, 
*  his  familiar,  if  not  critical, 
»dge  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
ure  to  bear  in  making  the 
taught  in  his  text  about  as 
BIS  the  English  language  could 
it,  he  then  set  hunself  with 
might  to  apply  the  truth  to 
eart,  and    especially    to  the 
mce  of    his    hearers.      Men 
felt    under  his  pointed  and 
ing    appeals    as     Felix     did 
Paul '  reasoned  of  righteous- 
temperance,  and  judgment  to 
Once  when  he  was  preach- 
i  hearer  rushed  out  of    the 
b,  cr3ring  out :  *  Nothing  but 
w !  noting  but  the  law  ! ' 
\    sermons    were   expository, 
theless  adorned  by  an  opulent 
nation*    Like  a  piece  of  cloth 
vith  golden  threads,  they  were 
brilliant  with  beautiful  and 
ng    metaphors.      'The    frost- 
of  hypocrisy  may  gleam  beau- 
in  the  moonshine  of  earth's 
bat  will  perish  in  the  brlght- 
of  Eternity's  sun,'  is  a  sped- 
of  the  figures  that  frequently 
I  charm  to  his  discourses.     He 
lany  illustrations  from  nature, 
oany  from  history.    Depriving 
df  of  one  very  fertile  field  of 
rations — he  rarely  told  an  anec- 
and,  strange  to  say,  whenever 
1  his  sermon  was  not  a  success, 
oe  was  practically  to  him  a 
ain  sealed.  Ite^farding' modem 


thought,'  he  had  bat  little  know- 
ledge and  less  sympathy. 

Any  even  seeming  inattention 
during  Divine  worship  irritated  him 
exceedingly,  and  brought  down  on 
the  ofiiBiMier  a  sharp,  and  sometimes 
terrific  reproof.  Once,  a  great  admir- 
er of  the  preacher,  and  but  recently 
married,  came,  with  his  bride,  to 
hear  him.  I  was  in  such  a  position 
that  I  could  see  both  the  preacher 
and  the  hearers.  As  the  sermon, 
one  of  peculiar  excellence,  was 
being  delivered,  the  gentieman 
smiled  at  his  bride  again  and  again^ 
as  much  as  to  say:  'Is  not  thai 
splendid)'  She  smiled  back  to 
express  her  concurrence.  An  omin- 
ous frown  gathered  on  the  preach- 
er's brow.  Blacker  and  blacker 
grew  the  storm-cloud.  At  last  it 
burst.  Making  a  solemn  pause^ 
gazing  steadfastly  at  the  admiring 
pair,  and  pointing  at  them  with 
outstretched  forefinger,  in  awful 
tones  he  said :  '  If  you  two  do  not 
Imow  how  to  conduict  yourselveB  in 
the  House  of  God,  you  will  oblige 
me  by  leaving  it ! ' 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent 
severity  of  this  and  many  other 
sayings,  no  man  had  a  more  tender 
heart.  In  the  home-circle  he  was 
charming,  and  with  children  he  be- 
came a  ckdld  again.  It  is  probably 
correct  to  say,  that  no  case  of  dis- 
tress was  brought  before  him  that 
he  did  not  try  to  relieve  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power.  He  was  pre- 
eminently loyid  to  his  friends.  He 
was  a  sincere  and  humble  Christian, 
with  an  almost  morbid  dislike  of 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  compli- 
ment. At  one  large  meeting  where 
one  of  the  speakers  had  said  a  good 
deal,  but  not  too  much,  in  his  praise, 
his  reply  was :  '  I  hate  flattery  as  I 
hate  tiie  devil.' 

For  many  years,  mainly  owing  to 
ill-health,  for  he  suffered  from  that 
sad  malady  called,  in  the  Irish 
tongue,  PouTa  dAab«sA)\A  ''iTO^>ai^^ 
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aside  from  the  active  work  of  the 
ministry.  During  his  retirement, 
80  long  as  he  was  ahle,  he  read  and 
studied  with  unwearied  assiduity. 
To  talk  with  him  was  a  privilege ; 
and  he  had  no  lack  of  kind  and 
sympathizing  friends.  He  was 
never  a  revivalist,  and  seemed  to 
shrink  from  many  of  the  methods 
adopted  by  revivalists;  yet  not 
only  was  his  ministry  greatly  blessed 


to  the  instruction  and  edification  of 
Christians^  but  many  steady  and 
consistent  members  referred  to  hiB 
preaching  as  the  occasion  of  their 
conversion  to  God.  He  was  res- 
pected by  all  who  knew  him,  and 
deeply  loved  by  those  who  knew 
him  well.  He  died  near  Limerick, 
in  a  good  old  age ;  for  he  was  born 
when  the  century  was  young. 


NURSE  JOSEPHINE'S  MEMORIES. 

BY  8ABS0N. 

Chapter  XI. — Considered  in  Adversity. 


In  the  afternoon  Miss  Clements 
rested  on  the  lounge  in  her  boudoir. 
I  sat  beside  her  doing  needlework, 
and  told  her  bow  I  had  fared  that 
morning  at  the  Rtat  cmd  Hope.  As 
the  hospital  was  near,  I  spent  many 
of  my  disengaged  hours  there.  Miss 
Clements  was  truly  sympathetic. 
She  told  me  that  the  sufferings  of 
the  poor  always  filled  her  with  a 
kind  of  wonder.  If  illness  was  so 
hard  to  bear  with  all  the  allevia- 
tions that  could  be  procured,  what 
must  it  be  without  them !  She 
overwhelmed  me  with  toys  and  books 
for  the  children,  and  flannel  and 
linen  for  the  older  patients.  Her 
interest  was  withal  intelligent.  She 
used  to  wonder,  with  me,  as  to  the 
^causes  of  all  the  dire  poverty  and 
distress  in  a  nation  so  wealthy ;  and 
sometimes  she  Eaid  it  made  one 
ashamed  of  one's  good  things.  If 
she  might  please  herself  she  would 
give  up  a  great  deal  for  the  sake  of 
others ;  but  the  little  she  could  give 
she  wished  to  give  wisely.  Some- 
times I  thought  that  such  informa- 
tion as  I  could  give  her  was  of  use 
to  her,  and  that  the  purpose  of  our 
being  brought  together  might  be 
guessed  at.  This  afternoon,  how- 
ever, contrary  to  her  wont,  she 
turned  the  conversation  on  herself. 
'  O  ! '  she  sighed,  '  I  shall  be  glad 
when  the  season  is  over,  and  this 


farce  of  keeping  up  is  over,  though 
it  is  only  begun  1  Mamma  says, 
I  am  ready  now  for  presentation, 
and  that  I  need  not  be  nervous ;  but 
I  am  afraid  my  heart  will  beat  very 
fast,  sweeping  through  those  loog 
rooms  into  the  presence  of  the 
Queen.  And  I  have  to  walk  briskly 
while  mamma  is  slow  and  deliberate. 
That  seems  to  me  absurd  ;  but  there 
is  a  reason  for  everything ;  and  I 
always  try  to  do  as  I  am  told.-  How 
unfortunate  it  will  l>e  for  me  if  I 
am  not  well  that  day ! ' 

'  Your  hope  lies  in  keeping  quiet, 
and  thinking  very  little  about  it,'  I 
said. 

'  I  try  to  do  that.  Even  if  one 
is  well,  I  believe  it  is  wrong  to 
think  much  about  these  things,  she 
replied.  '  It  could  not  be  right  for 
me,  who  often  feel  so  near  to  the 
eternal  world.  And  yet  if  I  could 
have  even  now  a  little  health  and 
strength  granted  to  me  I  should  find 
life  sweet.' 

A  tear  coursed  down  her  cheek. 
I  knew  what  the  sweetness  was 
that  she  saw  in  life.  It  was  not 
pleasure,  not  society,  not  admira- 
tion; it  was  the  same  hope  that 
awhile  ago  had  made  existence  sweet 
to  me. 

'  And  if  it  is  not  God's  will  to  give 
you  the  health  and  strength,  what 
then,  dear  % ' 


'^ 
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t;hen,  it  will  be  a  weary  keep- 
! '  she  ssdd.  '  Bat  since  it  is 
so  many  of  the  poor,  I  ought 
I  murmur/  Her  face  sub- 
uto  that  imperial  peaceful- 
lat  had  such  a  charm,  whilst 
ninding  one  of  the  calm  of 

ently,  as   we  were    sipping 

together,  she  said  : '  Joseph- 
know  that  men  are  often  as 

and  unselfish  as  women  in 
I  illness ;  but  are  they  not  too 
hard  to  delicate  wives,  who 
ot  much  spirit,  and  who  can- 
;^  up  / ' 

lave  heard    of  strong    men 
ting  the    patience  of    their 

suffering  wives,  and  being 
d  by  it.' 

do  not  think  Mr.  Garde w 
be  hard ;  but  he  might  be  a 
^acting,'  she  said,  nervously, 
uld  be  dreadful  to  me  to  feel 
disappointed  any  one.' 
elieve,'  I  replied,  'that  that 
ou  have  to  fear.  Who  could 
i  to  you  ?  Not  Mr.  Cardew  ; 
there  are  no  pretences  there 
I  no  disappointment.  It  is 
3r  you  to  be  patient,  but  he 

to    know  the  truth   about 

>  truth  about  me,  Josephine ! 

do  not  know  it  myself.    Me- 

len  come  and  go;  they  talk 

3  over  me,  and  use  the  stetho- 

I  wonder  what  it  says  to 

They  tell  mamma,  not  me ; 

r  anything  she  tells  me,   I 

imagine   that   nature  made 

ado    about    nothing.       The 

s  *•  a  muscular  contraction  ; " 

I  nights  are  caused  by  *'  ner- 

sturbance;"  and  I  am  weakly. 

all !     I  am  always  going  to 

er.' 

,'  I  said  ;  '  but  be  your  true 
Mr.  Cardew ;  and  then    if 
9  disappointment  there  will 
elf-reproach.' 
letimes  I  think  he  knoira. 


He  looks  at  me  and  speaks  to  me 
as  if  he  did.  And  then  he  is  always 
so  gentle  and  kind ;  but,  of  course, 
I  cannot  tell  him  more  thah  he  sees 
himself.' 

'No;  but  let  me  advise  you 
if  he  asks  you  about  it,  speak  can- 
didly to  him.  Acknowledge  that 
you  suffer  and  are  excessively  weak, 
and  leave  the  consequences.' 

'Whatever  they  were  I  could 
bear  them  better  than  to  disappoint 
him,'  she  said.  Then  she  asked  me 
to  let  her  look  again  at  the  little 
locket  that  contained  the  likeness  of 
my  Jamie.  I  had  her  confidence, 
and  she  had  mine.  She  loved  to 
hear  me  talk  about  my  work^  and 
my  home,  and  my  mother. 

A  few  days  afterwards  she  whi»* 
pered  in  my  ear : '  Josephine,  I  have 
made  the  little  confession  you  coun- 
selled me  to  make.' 

'  What  confession  ? '  I  asked. 

'  I  told  Mr.  Cardew  that  I  should 
never  be  of  use  to  any  one ;  I  was 
such  a  poor  weak  thing.' 

*  That  was  very  brave  of  you.' 

'  He  looked  distressed ;  but  he  SEud, 
I  had  told  him  too  late.  Whatever 
was  before  me,  we  must  meet  it 
together.' 

Yes,  she  had  told  him  too  late ; 
but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  had 
guessed  one-half  of  the  truth. 

I  will  say  nothing  about  the 
Drawing-Itoom,nor  the  terrible  week 
that  followed.  I  really  thought 
that  it  had  killed  her. 

Long  before  the  season  was  over. 
Lady  Clements  found  it  expedient 
to  take  her  daughter  to  a  very  quiet 
spot  in  Wales,  trusting  that  perfect 
repose  and  the  sea  air  would  enable 
her  to  recover.  She  was  not  disap- 
pointed ;  but  I  did  not  wait  to  eee 
the  effects,  as  my  return  was  re- 
quired to  the  Rest  and  Hope  ;  and 
her  ladyship  was  *at  liberty  now 
to  give  Blanche  all  her  time  and 
care.' 

I  have  not  been  able  to  do  ya&tici^ 
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to  this  the  sweetest  of  my  patients. 
What  she  told  me  of  her  inner  life 
was  simple.  She  never  spoke  of 
fluctuations  of  feeling.  She  was 
one  of  those  '  habes '  to  whom  the 
Father  reveals  Himself.  The  beams 
of  the  sun  had  fallen  on  the  flower, 
and  the  flower  had  opened  to  them 
— that  was  all.  Her  outer  life  was 
patient,  obedient  and  kind.  The 
effects  of  suffering  on  her  face  were 
almost  obliterated  by  the  happiness 
and  peace  that  reigned  when  she 
was  comparatively  free  from  pain. 
It  was  tins  that  blinded  any  one  to 
her  condition  who  did  not  see  the 
sudden,  startling  change  that  some- 
times passed  over  it.  Before  winter, 
Lady  Clements  realized  the  consum- 
hiation  of  her  hopes.  Her  child 
lived  to  enter  upon  the  estate  so 
God-honoured,  yet  so  fraught  with 
responsibilities  and  cares;  and  we 
will  visit  her  again.  I  have  another 
little  story  to  tell  which  prevents 
my  following  her  career  further  at 
the  present. 

Christmas  found  me  at  Raleigh, 
where  there  was  a  very  happy 
family  gathering.  How  Uttle  had 
mother  thought  the  Christmas  be- 
fore that  she  would  be  able  to 
muster  such  a  party!  All  her 
daughters  were  with  her,  her  sons- 
in-law,  her  little  Benjamin,  and 
'Duke  was  at  home !  and  one  whom 
'Duko  had  brought  with  .him. 
'Duke  intended  to  stay  in  England 
till  the  sunmier,  and  then  return  to 
Auckland,  where  he  was  partner  in 
a  wool  business  whose  connection 
he  hoped  to  extend  during  his  visit 
here.  He  had  had  many  ups  and 
downs ;  but  it  shall  suffice  to  tear  a 
page  out  of  his  story. 

Yes,  said  'Duke,  Sullivan  and  I 
were  as  'down  in  our  luck'  as  a 
couple  of  poor  emigrants  could  be. 
Here  he  was,  a  graduate  of  Dublin, 
brought  hy  wild  conduct  to  penury 


among  strangers;  and  misfo 
had  dogged  my  steps  till  I  f 
a  similar  condition.  At  last  i 
cided  to  walk  to  Auckland  anc 
work ;  but  to  hold  out  for  the 
necessary  to  reach  it,  we  must 
in  the  open  air,  and  each  lii 
twopence  a  day.  The  sleepin 
did  not  matter;  and  you  woidd 
believe  how  merry  Siillivan 
aged  to  be.  Then  there  is  { 
thing  exhilarating  in  the  ai 
there,  in  the  best  of  the  wei 
Still,  you  cannot  live  upon  air ; 
one  afternoon,  as  we  came  in 
of  a  comfortable  little  country 
Sullivan  said  :  *  Ashton,  I  am 
of  this,  and  I  mean  to  go  in  t 
'The  master  appeared,  eyeii 
curiously,  but  without  suspidc 

*  Well,  governor,'  said  Sul 
'  the  worst  of  it  is  we  haven' 
means  of  paying  for  anything 
though  we  can't  pay  you  in 
we  can,  perhaps,  in  the  sweat  < 
brow.  Have  you  a  patch  U 
any  grass  to  roll,  or  wood  to 
up?' 

*  I  don't  believe  you'd  pa; 
your  salt  on  any  chore  that 
is  round  here  to  do.' 

'  Don't  abuse  us,  but  try  u& 

He  turned  on  his  heel  and 
oned  us  to  follow. 

Wo  were  told  to  chop  up 
wood  for  firewood,  bind  the  i 
into  bundles,  and  store  them 
outhouse.     We  worked  with  n 
In    an    hour's  time    'mine 
came  to  see  how  the  task  he  hi 
was  progressing.     He  looked  i 
ished  and  left  us,  the  perspii 
raining  off  our  faces,  and  ro 
neat  bundles  of  fagots  incre 
So  we  wrought  till  sundown« 
the  landlord  said :  « You've  e 
a  bed  as  well  as  a  supper.     T 
a  room  here  for  you  to-night.' 

We  turned  into  it  with  i 
ful  hearts,  sleeping  between 
lavender-scentcKl  sheets  that 
have  come  out  of  an  English 
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knd  having  the  f adlities 
ig  pioperiy  in  the  mom- 
'elt  we  should  make  all 

appearance  when  we 
ickland  for  this  lift  by 
Being  wearied,  we  slept 
re  was  a  grateful  aroma 
ming  up  from  the  ground 
we  left  our  room ;  but  we 

to  resume  our  journey 
le  comfort  of  breakfast, 
waiter,  who  was  on  the 
r  us,  said: 

ist  is  ready.    I  was  told 
^u  leave  without  it.' 
;    your    master    is     too 
1  must  give  him  our  best 

id  beef  were  put  before 
id  rich  milk,  and  we  were 
7  them.  Clearly  we  had 
selves  to  be  honest  men, 
treated  as  such.  Even 
'Don't  care'  face  wit- 
mbarrassment,  as  in  pas- 
^  saw  the  magnanimous 
portly  form  half  blocking 

y. 

ly,'  said  Sullivan.  *We 
ntend  to  remain  your 
at  you  will  have  it  so; 
5ver  forget.' 

>kds  best  know  what's 
)u  to  the  pass  you  are 
he  reply.  '  Most  likely 
wn  faults ;  but,  perhaps, 
.  ain't.  Anyhow,  you  ve 
bo  something  better,  and 

may  soon  be  out  of  your 
liy  wife  has  put  up  a  little 
you,'  he  said,  shyly  and 
'  handing  to  each  a  small 
»  up  in  brown  paper, 
fusion  reached  its  dimaz 
I  it  from  him,  and  then 

untQ,  amid  wildernesses 
Loent  ferns,  and  under 
^nopied  us,  we  sat  down 
t  rest.  We  looked  into 
,  and  what  did  we  find  ? 
sre  bread,  beef,  cheese,  a 
wt  of  tea  and  five  shil- 


lings. Poor  Sullivan  put  his  broad, 
mirth-making  face  into  his  hands 
and  sobbed. 

'  I'd  begun  to  think  there  wasn't 
so  much  Idndnees  outside  my  own 
heart,'  said  he. 

*  I  replied :  *^  Hungry  and  thirsty, 
my  soul  fainted  in  me."  Sullivan, 
isn't  it  God  f 

*  Perhaps  it  is.  He  did  it,  then, 
for  your  sake ;  I've  been  such  a  bad 
fellow,'  said  Sullivan. 

'Sidlivan,  do  you  know  that 
this  blue  day  is  Sunday! ' 

'  I  did  not  care  to  remember  it;  but 
you  carry  a  little  Bible  about 'with 
you,  don't  you,  Ashton ! ' 

^  Yes ;  shall  I  read  a  chapter! ' 

'  Do ;  it  will  be  our  Service.' 

I  read  the  .fifteenth  of  St. 
Luke,  and  said :  '  Sullivan,  the 
Father  is  on  the  watch  for  the  son, 
and  if  the  son  will  but  take  steps 
towards  Him,  they  will  meet.' 

We  sat  long  in  a  silence  that  I  be- 
lieve was  prayer,  and  then  went  on 
oixr  way;  and  we  did  not  know 
what  it  was  to  be  hungry  again 
before  we  reached  Auckland  next 
day. 

It  is  the  unexpected  that  hap- 
pens. We  had  not  been  long  in 
the  town,  when  whom  should  Sulli- 
van meet  but  his  uncle  from  BeUsst. 
He  turned  white  when  his  nephew 
greeted  him,  and  said  :  *•  Bless  you, 
my  boy,  this  is  very  extraordinary ! 
Your  father  sent  me  here  in  search 
of  you,  and  I  have  hardly  got  the 
better  of  the  motion  of  the  sea,  be- 
fore I  run  right  up  against  you.' 

'  My  father ! '  exclaimed  Sullivan. 
'  I  thought  he  had  cast  me  off  for 
ever.' 

*  Come  with  me,  and  I  will  tell 
you  all  about  it.' 

'And  my  friend!'  enquired 
Sullivan. 

'  And  your  friend.  Is  he  another 
renegade!  O,  the  trouble  that 
wrong-doing  makes !  but  it  is  a  long 
lane  Uiat  h^a  no  twn&n^J 
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Though  Sullivan  inaistod  on  my 
aocompanymff  them  to  the  hotel,  I 
stayed  outdae  under  the  yerandah, 
and  taking  up  a  paper,  scanned  the 
advertising  columns.  I  had  heard 
Mr.  Sullivan  the  elder  ask  for  a 
private  roooL  It  was  long  before 
his  nephew  joined  me ;  and  then  he 
told  me  that  the  end  had  come  to 
his  wanderings;  his  undo  had 
sought  him  up  that  he  might  re- 
store him  to  his  home  and  to  his 
father. 

^  My  father  appears  to  be  break- 
ing up/  he  said,  with  a  faltering 
voice.  *  He  has  for  long  been  very 
unhappy  about  me,  and  he  wants 
to  see  me.  Everything  between  us 
can  be  reconciled  if  I  will  only 
promise  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf ;  and, 
God  helping  me,  I  will.' 

'I  congratulate  you,'  I  said. 
*  What  an  undo  you  have,  to  come 
all  this  way  on  your  father's  be- 
half!' 

'  Well,  that,  like  other  wonders, 
came  about  naturally,'  he  said. 
'Two  years  ago  my  uncle  retired 
from  business.  He  suffered,  as  many 
active  men  do,  from  the  ennui  of  a 
leisure  they  do  not  know  how  to  fill. 
He  grew  restless,  irritable,  and 
''cruelly  dyspeptic;"  and  he  was 
told  that  if  he  would  take  a  voyage, 
go  to  Australia,  and  ramble  about 
among  the  Colonies,  it  would  be  the 
saving  of  him.  He  told  my  father 
the  physician's  advice,  but  remarked 
that  he  was  no  traveller,  and  tra- 
velling would  be  as  tedious  to  him 
as  anything  else,  unless  he  had  an 
object.  "Ill  give  you  an  object," 
said  father.  "You  go  to  New 
Zealand,  and  find  my  boy  for  me. 
Tell  him  that  if  he  wants  to  do 
better,  and  will  come  home  with 
you,  all  will  be  forgiven  and  for- 
gotten. An  advertisement  put  in 
some  of  those  colonial  papers  can 
hardly  fail  of  finding  lum ;  but  it 
may  need  a  loving  violence  to  urge 
Jbim  to  return." 


'  Bear,  good  uada  1  Whenl 
he  feared  my  father  was  fi 
thatwasenou^  I'^sidcofth 
too,  and  fervently  deaiie  a  be 

'  So  I  shall  lose  my  comp 
but  my  loss  is  your  gain.' 

'  Do  you  think  we  shall  leai 
in  the  lurch,  old  boy!  No,  y( 
to  stay  here  as  my  uncWs 
He  will  have  a  talk  with  yov 
sently,  and  see  what  can  be 
for  you.  Was  it  a  mere  < 
dence  that  yesterday  you  re 
me  that  parable  f  Somethin] 
me,  as  you  read  it,  that  the 
had  come  for  me  to  leave  the 
behind.  I  oould  not  tell  yon 
I  felt.  Something  new  spra 
within  me  when  we  opened 
little  parcel,  and  you  said  Go 
thought  of  us.  1  believe  nov 
He  ^d  even  of  me.' 

Nugent's  undo  was  the 
angel  that  God  sent  to  dra^ 
out  of  many  waters.  Throng 
endeavours  I  was  introduced  t 
business  in  which  I  am  n 
partner.  In  years  past  hfl 
traded  with  the  firm.  I  at 
united  myself  with  the  Chur 
God.  After  that  I  had  no  h 
friends.  I  am  thankful  to  i 
have  been  enabled  to  repa; 
debt  to  Mr.  Sullivan,  thou^ 
gave  wishing  for  nothing  i 
Nugent  \B  doing  well,  and  hai 
called  to  the  Bar. 

Mother  embraced  her  p 
dark-eyed  daughter-in-law  fro 
Antipodes.  What  a  contraa 
girl  to  Cora  Dimisdale !  So  i 
fish,  so  guileless,  so  true.  ] 
came  of  a  humble  stock,  it  ' 
worthy  ona  And  father  and  n 
had  wanted  to  advance  their 
dren,  and  had  given  them  a 
education,  and  placed  them 
friends  who  could  introduce 
to  good  society.  So  they 
really  town-bred  girls,  and 
withal  religiously  Imught  upj 
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motiier  being  very  pious.-   'Doke'd 
wife  WM  in  every  way  woithy  of  him. 

On  the  day  following,  'Duke  and 
I  went  togeUier  for  a  long  walk,  and 
I  UAd  him  aboat  Cora  Dimisdale's 
last  days.    He  was  deeply  affected. 

*  And  then  to  think  that  her  life 
was  prolonged  from  the  fountain  of 
your  own,  Josephine !  •  I  am  so 
glad  that  you  did  that  for  her.  I 
Mieve  it  is  from  such  acts  of  kind- 
neas  the  unhappy  and  forsaken  often 
irise  to  a  perception  of  the  Divine 
love.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
aiaotion  that  wild  fellow,  Nugent 
Sullivan,  showed,  when  he  saw  that 
the  stranger  who  overnight  spoke 
80  roughly  to  him,  really  cared  for 
Itim.  And  I  have  been  led  ''  by  a 
way  I  know  not "  into  the  sweet  light 
of  home ;  it  is  more  than  I  deserve. 
When  I  see  how  happy  I  am  and 
how  happy  Lilian  is,  I  do  mourn 
for  your  sorrow ;  but  you  will  find  in 
the  end  that  the  draught  of  love,  if 
spilled,  was  not  wasted.' 

To  return  to  Mrs.  Cardew,  a  time 
came  when  she  felt  that  she  wanted 
me  near  her,  and  applied  for  me  in 
dvi0  form.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  affection  with  which  she  re- 
ceived me.  'O,  I  am  so  thankful 
that  you  have  come ! '  she  said.  Her 
faoe  showed  less  of  happiness  and 
more  of  care ;  but  it  coinf orted  me 
to  see  that  she  was  tenderly 
cherished. 

She  was  never  wearied  of  speak- 
ing of  the  devotion  shown  her  by 
her  husband ;  but  it  was  always  as 
if  with  more  of  sorrow  for  him  who 
rendered  it,  than  for  herself  who 
needed  it. 

'  You  do  not  know  how  hard  I 
have  tried  to  make  home  bright  to 
him,'  she  said ;  *  or,  how  I  have  been 
worsted.  Before  we  were  married, 
when  I  was  so  tired  of  the  ''  keep- 
ing up "  in  his  presence  and  before 
mvmma,  I  used  to  think  I  would 
rest  afterwards.    Then  mamma  told 
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me  I  must  try  to  keep  my  infir- 
mities out  of  his  sight,  and  reserve 
myself  for  his  company  at  dinner  and 
in  the  evenings.  I  did  all  I  could 
to  be  a  good  wife  and  mistress. 
Lindsay  came  to  Understand  me  so 
well,  and  he  used  to  watch  me  acting 
my  part  with  such  pity  in  his  eye?. 
At  last  he  would  not  let  me  ''  make- 
believe  "  any  longer.  Then,  that  all 
responsibility  might  be  taken  off  me, 
he  brought  his  sister  here.  Miss 
Cardew  ia  very  clever  and  very  sen- 
sible. I  try  to  feel  glad  for  his  sake ; 
but  she  is  the  real  miotress  now. 
And  O !  I  know  that  at  heart  she 
thinks  I  have  done  him  a  sreat 
wrong,  and  pities  him  because  of  me.' 

How  true  were  her  instincts ! 
Miss  Cardew  had  already  uttered 
in  my  hearing  gloomy  forebodings 
of  future  trouble.  She  knew  her 
brother  too  well,  however,  to  appear 
unsympathetic  before  him.  Mrs.  Car- 
dew had  to  be  ill  indeed  if  she  had  not 
a  smile  for  him ;  and  he  watched  over 
her  and  anticipated  her  as  a  mother 
watches  over  the  infant  whose  life 
is  in  danger.  Qreat  was  the  wonder, 
great  the  thankfulness,  that  she  was 
spared  to  know  the  joy  of  mother- 
hood. The  life  of  the  son  and  heir 
indeed  hung  upon  a  thread,  almost 
M  slender  as  that  of  the  mother's. 

Three  months  afterwards  they 
sent  for  me  to  come  to  her.  She 
was  dying,  and  0  !  though  a  mother, 
so  thankful  to  go.  One  night  she 
revived  a  little  and  sent  for  her 
sleeping  babe  that  it  might  be  laid 
within  her  arms.  Sweet  child  !  it 
lay  there  in  a  rosy  sleep,  even  when 
that  arm  stiffened  around  it  in  death. 
Her  last  look  rested  on  her  husband. 
Then  she  pointed  upward,  and  her 
face  fixed  into  a  smile  of  rapture 
and  surprise,  which  remained  even 
until  it  was  hidden  from  our  sight. 
'  Fare  thee  well,  thou  blessed  one  ! ' 
the  young  widower  was  heard  to 
say.  'Thou  hast  joined  thy  true 
kindred,  the  angeW 
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MEETING    OF   THE    BRITISH   ASSOCIATION: 

The  President's  Speech. 

BY  THE  BEV.  W.  H.  DALUNGER,  LL.D.,  FJR.Sn  BTC. 


The  meetiDg  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation in  Newcastle  has  been,  in 
many  senses,  a  useful  and  successful 
one.  Nothing  of  striking  import- 
ance arose ;  one  or  two  discussions 
of  more  than  usual  interest  oc- 
curred; but  science  had  recorded 
no  very  remarkable  facts  daring 
the  year  to  cause  excitement  at  the 
meeting ;  and  the  President,  Prof. 
Flower,  F.H.S.,  contented  himself 
with  contributing  as  an  inaugural 
Address  one  of  the  most  practical 
and  valuable  treatises  on  Museums, 
and  all  that  appertains  to  their 
highest  utility  for  the  education  of 
the  people.  Those  who  know 
many  of  our  provincial  museums, 
will  see  the  great  value  of  all  this 
from  so  complete  a  master.  The 
Address  wasenot  wholly  pragmatic ; 
its  final  passage  deserves  a  place  in 
our  memories: 

•  However  much  we  may  be  convinced 
of  the  supreme  valae  of  scientific  methods 
of  obs<)rvation  and  of  reasoning,  both  as 
mental  training  of  tbe  individaal  and  in 
the  elacidation  of  truth  and  advancement 
of  knowledge  generally,  it  is  impossible 
to  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  we  who  are 
engaged  with  the  investigation  of  those 
subjects  which  are  commonly  accepted 
as  belonging  to  the  domain  of  physical 
science,  are  unfortunately  not  always,  by 
virtue  of  being  so  occupied,  possessed  of 
that  most  precious  gift,  "  a  right  judg- 
ment in  all  things."  No  one  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  laborious  and  waver- 
ing steps  of  scientific  progress  (I  can 
answer  at  least  for  one  branch  of  it), 
can  look  upon  that  progress  with  a  per- 
fect feeling  of  satisfaction. 

'  Can  it  be  said  of  any  of  us  that  our 
observations  are    always   accurate ;  the 


materials  on  which  they  are  based  alwaji 
sufficient;  our  reasoning  always floond; 
oar  conclusions  always  legitimate!  Is 
there  any  subject,  however  limited,  of 
which  our  knowledge  can  be  said  to  ha?e 
reached  finality  t  Or,  if  it  happens  to 
any  of  ns  as  ta 

'*  A  man  who  looks  at  glass, 
On  it  may  stay  his  eye, 
Or,  if  he  pleases  through  it  pan, 
And  then  the  heavens  espy," 

are  not  those  heavens  which  are  beyond 
the  immediate  objects  of  onr  observation 
coloured  by  our  prejudices,  prepones- 
sioDs,  emotions,  or  imaginatton,  as  often 
as  they  are  defined  by  any  profound  in- 
sight into  tbe  depth  of  Natoie's  laws! 
In  most  of  these  questions  an  open  mind 
and  a  suspended  judgment  appear  to  me 
the  true  scientific  position,  whldiefer 
way  our  inciinatioos  may  lead  ns. 

'  For  myself,  I  must  own  that  when  I  en- 
deavour to  look  beyond  theglass,  andfiaae 
some  idea  of  the  plan  upon  which  all  the 
diversity  in  the  organic  world  has  been 
brought  about,  I  see  the  strongest  groondi 
for  the  belief,  difficult  as  it  sometimes  Is 
in  the  face  of  the  strange,  iDOompre- 
hensible,  apparent  defects  in  stmctaze^ 
and  the  far  stranger,  weird,  rathlsM 
savagery  of  habit,  often  brought  to  lig^t 
by  the  study  of  the  ways  of  livii^  crea- 
tures, that  natural  selection,  or  snnival 
of  the  fittest,  has,  among  other  agenoifls, 
played  a  most  important  part  in  uie  pco- 
duction  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
organic  world ;  and  that  it  is  a  univenally 
acting  and  beneficent  force  oontinnally 
tending  towards  the  porfeotion  of  the 
individual^  of  the  race,  and  of  the  whole 
living  world.  I  can  even*go  farther,  and 
allow  my  dream  still  thus  to  run : 

"  0,  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill... 
That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet^ 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed* 
Or  cast  as  rabbish  to  the  void. 
When  God  hath  made  the  pile  com- 
plete." ' 


THE  NINETEENTH  PERNLEY  LECTURE.* 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 


A  MOBB  timely  subject  could  not  have 
possibly  been  chosen  for  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  than  is  that 


of  the  Nineteenth  Femley  Lecture.  Its 
object  is  clearly  set  forth  in  tbe  Preface ; 
for  clearness  is  one  of  the  characteristic 


*  Tke  Crederai-als  of  the  ffcspel :  A  Statement  of  tfie  Iteaton  of  the  Christtmn  Mope 
Being  tbe  Nineteenth  Femley  LectnTe.    By  Joseph  Agar  Beet.    Wesleyan-lf elbomit 
Book-Room. 
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of  Mr.  Beet's  style  of  thinkiDg 
writing.  He  starts  from  this  im- 
position: *  The  pecaliar  contents 
ospel  make  needfoi  peculiar  at- 
1.'  The  practical  and  experi- 
-in  one  word,  the  Methodut — 
the  Lectore  is  made  apparent 
e  first :  *  The  bearing  of  its  cre- 

npon  CkntHwn  life,  and  espe- 
pon  pertonal  atturanee  of  $alva- 
MLr.  Beet  graoefolly,  generoublj 
ipfnlly  connects  h^  topic  with 
I  some  of  his  forenmners  in  the 
ihip:  Mr.  Davison,  Dr.  Dallinger, 
hor,  and  Mr.  Randies;  and  he 
Alls  attention  to  Dr.  Wallace's 
,ble  Yolome  on  Darwinum.* 
e  Introductory  Section,  the  me- 
the  Lecture  Ui  explained.  The 
is  rightly  made  to  *  the  jfertonal 
>tnes$  and  experience  oi  each  en- 

The  endeavour  is  to  '  reach  the 
aUHet  v/nderlylng  the  entire  phe* 
of  life*  The  •  research  *  is  thus 
sientific  and  philosophical.'  The 
ridence'  is  'gathered  from  the 
fe  of  man  at  known  to  each  one, 
aid  open  to  inspection  in  the  lit- 
of  the  world,*  This  is  just  as  it 
30 ;  but  when  our  author  afOrms 
>om  moral  sense '  to  be  not  only 
mdation,'  but  also  *  the  root  and 
f  all  religion,'  he,  surely,  at  least 
or  foregoes  the  precision  which  is 
his  own  great  excellencies,  and 
s  indispensable  to  a  subject  at 
»  momentous  and  so  frequently 
)d  for  want  of  the  most  severe  and 
ras  accuracy  of  statement.  The 
moral  sense '  may  be  accepted  as 
undation'  of  religion,  inasmuch 
the  absolutely  neeettary  pretuppo- 
^all  religion:  that  without  which 

would  be  impossible.  Our  in- 
oral  sense  may  also  be  termed 
If  of  all  religion,'  provided  always 
r  inborn  moral  sense  be  regarded 
itially  identical  with  o%ir  natural 
ship  to  God ;  which  relationship 
IS  '  creatures  capable  of  €k>d,'  and, 
V,  *  with  finer  sense  endued '  than 
"e  animal  creation.  This,  surely, 
ud  root  of  all  true  religion.  But, 
speaking,  is  not  our  inborn  moral 
kther  the  soil  of  all  true  religion 
I  •  root '  ?  •  And  the  source  *  of  all 
igion  is,  surely,  God  Himself.  Its 
truths  are  matters  of  Revelation, 
primitive  or  progressive,  direct  or 
nal,  oral  or  documentary.    The 

of  the  two  Testaments  could 
ave  been  evolved  or  elicited  from 
inborn  moral  sense.'  And,  his- 
Y,   the   true   religion    was    not 


*  reached '  by  sinking  a  shaft  deep  down 
into  the  lowest  strata  of  man's  moral 
constitution.    It  was  ^frorn  heaven,*  not 

*  of  men.*  '  Through  the  tender  mercy  of 
our  God,  the  Dayspring/rom  on  high  hath 
visited  us,  to  give  light  to  them  that 
sit  in  darkness.'  The  religion  of  the 
Bible  was  no  more  evolved  from  man's 

*  inborn  moral  sense,'  than  was  that  same 
moral  sense  evolved  from  the  instincts  or 
the  sensibilities  and  susceptibilities  of  the 
mere  animal  creation. 

And  no  real,  no  Biblical  theologian 
win  reject  this  as  a  captious,  nibbling, 
frivolous  and  vexatious  distinction.  It 
is  essential,  not  only  to  the  clear,  but 
even  to  the  right  understanding  of  the 
subject ;  and  that  not  more  to  theologi- 
cal than  to  psychological  and  historical 
truth. 

True,  as  Mr.  Beet  overwhelmingly 
proves,  Revealed  Religion  is  in  the  exact- 
est  and  most  wonderful  accordance  with 
the  moral  nature  and  the  moral  needs  of 
man ;  but  man's  deepest  need  is  the  need 
of  light  from  heaven  upon  his  moral 
nature  and  his  moral  state ;  without 
which  light  both  his  nature  and  his  state 
must  be  to  himself  an  insoluble  enigma 
— as  it  has  always  been  where  the  light 
of  primitive  revelation  has  been  let  die 
down  to  the  very  verge  of  extinction. 

Nevertheless,  the  Lecturer  justly  takes 
his  firm  impregnable  stand  on  the  com' 
mon  moral  sense,  or  rather  the  moral 
common-sense  of  mankind ;  as  the  Scotch 
metaphysicians,  from  Beattie  and  Reid 
downwards,  take  their  stand  on  the  com 
mon  mental  sense,  or  mental  common- 
sense  of  men.  Deeper  than  this,  in  either 
sphere,  one  cannot  get.  Hence  our  au- 
thor rightly  judges  such  men  as  Hume, 
Bentham,  Bain,  Stuart  Mill,  and  Darwin, 
as  moraZ  teachers,  to  be  recreant  to  the 
moral  consciousness  and  the  moral  con- 
stitution of  the  human  race. 

But  as  to  the  Lecturer's  observation, 
that  'converted  heathens  can  hardly 
avoid  exaggerating  the  darkness  from 
which  tbe  light  of  the  Gospel  has  rescued 
them,'  all  pioneer-mistionaries  would  cor- 
rect into  'can  hardly  exaggerate.'  Yet 
he  is  quite  fair  in  showing  that  the  hea- 
then Sophocles  stands  on  an  immeasur- 
ably higher  moral  level  than  writers  like 
Bain  and  Darwin.  In  reading  unbeliev- 
ing moralists,  Wesley's  exclamation  is 
ever  and  again  wrung  from  us  :  '  This  is 
not  even  heathen  honesty  ! ' 

That  the  true  religion  Is  something 
beside,  beyond  and  above  our  highest 
natural  achievements,  or  even  sugges- 
tions, of  our  inborn  moral  sense,  is  implied 
by  the  Lecturer's  own  statement^  that 
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*  the  voice  which  speaks  to  as  from  the 
pages   of  the  New   Testament'  is   an 

*  external  aathorit j  *  to  which  consdenGe 
itself  *  bows ' ;  and  that  *  the  New  Testa- 
meot  commends  itself  to  as  as  loftier 
and  better  than  that  in  ns  which  is  lof- 
tiest and  best.'  If  so,  then  our  inborn 
moral  sense  is  neither  *  the  source '  nor 
*the  root'  of  the  Christian  'religion.' 
And  this  is,  if  possible,  stiU  more  clearly 
involved  in  our  author's  next  position: 

*  The  moral  teaching  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  embodied  in  the  character  of 
Christ.'  Assuredly  the  character  of 
Christ  was  not  the  mere  outgrowth  or 
upgrowth  of  our  inborn  moral  sense.  Not 
only  is  'the  supreme  authority  of  this 
Example '  acknowleded  by  conscience  it- 
self, but  *  this  lofty  ideal  reveals  oar  own 
sin ; '  which  is  Mr.  Beet's  next  firm  step 
(p.  28). 

From  this  he  goes  on  to  show  that 
'  Man*8  self-condemnation  reveals  his 
freedom.' 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow 
the  Lecturer  step  by  step;  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  Outline  of  the 
Argument^  which  is  placed,  most  help- 
fully, at  the  beginning  of  the  Lecture. 
Enough  to  say,  it  is  proved  that  by  nature 
*we  lie  helpless  under  the  penalty  and 
the  power  of  sin;'  that  *in  the  New 
Testament  we  have  moral  teaching 
which  by  the  tribunal  within  Is  certified 
as  supremely  good';  that  'the  Gk)spel 
confirms  much  earlier  teaching ;  but  goes 
beyond  it  by  proclaiming  the  salvation 
we  need.'  In  this  Mr.  Beet  demands  for 
the  universal  and  the  individual  con- 
science, no  more  than  is  not  so  much 
asserted,  as  assumed,  by  the  New  Tes- 
tament itself.  Our  Lord's  own  appeal 
is  directly  to  man's  conscience.  And 
Christian  preachers,  according  to  the 
great  preacher  Paul,  are  carrying  out 
our  commission,  and  wielding  our 
authority,  when  we  are  'by  moni/esta- 
tion  of  the  truths  commending  ourselves 
to  every  man*i  oonsoienoe  in  the  sight  of 
God.' 

The  next  Section  deals  with  the  Evi- 
dence in  the  Material  World.  It  proves 
from  Haeckel,  who  is  rightly  taken  as 
the  highest  authority  of  '  modern  scien- 
tific Agnosticism,'  'that  at  a  certain 
definite  time  life  had  its  beginning  on 
earth,  and  that  terrestrial  organisms  did 
not  exist  from  eternity,  but  at  a  certain 
period  came  into  existence  for  tJie  first 
time;  and  that  Haeckel  does  nothing 
rchatever  to  explain,  by  the  operation  of 

the  forces  inherent  in  inorganic  matter 

the  origin  of  organic  celk,  and  the  won- 
deitnl  phenomena,  of  life.' 


The  foorth  Sectioii  treats  of  ChnfU- 
amty  eompmredftitk  titker  IleUgUmi  ;  and 
the  fifth  of  Christy  and  the  CkrUtiask 
DoeumetUi,  This  part  of  th«  work  is  espe- 
cially edifying,  and  brings  out  Mr.  Beetle 
expository  power.  It  showi  that  'the 
completenees  of  the  salvation  ofEered 
was  to  ns  a  strong  presnmptioii  that  it 
came  from  One  Who  not  only  knew,  bot 
was  able  to  supply,  our  deep  need ; '  and 
*that»  as  a  matter  of  indi^utable  tact, 
this  ndvation  was  offered  to  men  hf  Iks 
hiitorie  Author  of  the  great  moral  im- 
pulse which  changed  the  whole  course  qf 
numam  history,  and  rescued  omr  race  from 
the  ruin  iwto  which  in  Sis  day  it  wet 
sinking.*  This  is  one  of  the  Lectoier's 
finest  points ;  and  it  is  finely  wionght 
out. 

The  absolute  neoeuity  of  choosing 
definitively  between  the  Christ  of  Uni- 
tarianism  and  the  historic  Christ  of  the 
New  Testament,  is  w^  insisted  on: 
*An  intelligent  man  cannot  believe  wstU  he 
hnoms  Who  it  is  that  daims  his  confi- 
dence. Nay,  more,  the  Judge  within 
forbids  us  to  accept  the  voice  of  paidon, 
until  we  have  proof  that  it  speaks  nitk 
an  authority  equal  to  that  which  coniemas 
us*  This  touches  the  pretensions  of 
Unitarianism,  and  every  other  form  of 
Deistic  Naturalism,  with  Ithuriel's  spear. 

The  most  powerful  and  original  pert 
of  the  section  on  The  Historical  Argw- 
ment  is  th&t  which  maintains  the  thedi : 
'  If  Christ  did  not  rise,  the  greatest  de- 
lusion ever  known  has  saved  the  world. 
If  so,  at  the  supreme  crisis  of  the  weald's 
history,  error  has  been  better  than  truth. 
Then,  truth  no  longer  deserves  man's 
loyalty.'  In  that  case,  *  a  delusion  bom 
of  religious  excitement  has  done  moce 
for  our  race  than  all  the  inteUigent 
effort  of  man.' 

Section  seven  handlea  Objections,  with 
great  ability.  The  freshest  and  the 
strongest  position  is  that  which  begins: 
'  We  are  not  surprised  to  find  this  new 
moral  force  affecting  directly  the  opera- 
tion of  the  forces  of  the  material  world.' 
But  we  can  in  no  wise  agree  with  the 
Lecturer  when  he  says  that  the  Resur- 
rection of  our  Lord  *  implies  only  that  in 
the  sacred  body  of  Jesus  was  present  a 
life  higher  than  the  life  which  lives  in  us, 
that  this  higher  life  was  stronger  than 
death,  and  that  it  held  back,  or  rolled 
back,  the  forces  of  decay  operating  now 
in  all  the  dead,  and  made  wnat  in  others 
would  have  been  a  final  separation  of 
body  and  spirit  to  be  but  a  trasaieDt 
sleep.'  We  will  not  ask  where  our  author 
finds  this  in  the  New  Testament  aoooont 
and  explanation  of  the  resurrection  of 
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end  body  of  Jens.'  He  doci 
Um  to  dorivo  hSs  inf  onnatioii 
R»n  tho  GotpelB  or  tho  BpisUes. 
68  he  giTO  OS  anj  dne  ai  to 
uoe  from  which  it  is  derived, 
ly,  the  inspixed  viitecB  know 
of  a«y  life  still  lift  in*  the  d0<fy 
b'  after  the  spirit  had  departed, 
I  in  foil  poflgoflrion  of  'the  sacred 
luring  the  whole  time  of  the  en- 
mt.  How  this  new  revelation — 
»r  it  is,  and  a  iuwtery  it  cannot 
I  be  reconciled  with  the  New 
mt  is  more  than  we  can  divine, 
he  body  of  Chzist'  ever  had,  be- 
I  resnmction,  any  life  'higher' 
r  than  that  of  *  His  brethren*  who 
rtakers  of  flesh  and  blood,'  we 
i  no  intimation  whatever  in  Holy 
[n  this  part  of  his  investigation 
9, 140)  we  cannot  but  think  the 
r  ventures  qnite  out  of  his  depth, 
nplicates  his  argoment  with 
AnoQs  and  perilous  'perhaps.' 
ich  better  to  have  been  content 
I  true,  his  grand  and  unassailable 
s:  'Close  parallel  between  the 
if  life  and  the  origin  of  Chris- 
In  each  case  a  new  force  began 
ite  in  the  midst  of  alzeady  exist- 
oes,  modifying  their  operation, 
Uing  a  new  era.    Other  new  eras, 

fthe  advent  of  new  forces :  the 
motion,  and  the  origin  of  reason 
moral  sense.' 

I,  What  ground,  except  that  of 
listic  hypothesis,  is  there  for  des- 
fits  •  mechanical '  *  the  instinct  of 
lest  brutes '7  (p.  140). 
eet  gives  a  timely  reafllrmation,  in 
I  of  unhistoric  theorizing,  to  the 
t  'the  course  of  human  history 
#  favour  the  supposition  that  the 
races  of  men  were  the  lowest. 
)  no  record  of  a  savage  race  rising 
;ure  apart  from  the  influence  of 
cultured  races.  The  self-devel- 
of  barbarism  into  culture  is  one 
vents  which  "  do  not  happen." ' 
)bjections  to  mkacles,  and  to 
nity  on  account  of  its  *  slow  and 
at  fitful  development,'  are  well 
I  of,  as,  indeed,  are  the  other  stock 

OS. 

Section  on  I7ie  Jieeult  the  Lecture 
tes.  It  IB  shown  that  we  accept 
nity  as  '  we  accept  the  theory  of 
Ion,  because  it  explains  a  multi- 
sets otherwise  inexplicable;' 
se  the  most  important  pheno- 
lown  to  us.  In  virtue  of  its  calm, 
simple  and  sustained,  yet  re- 
eloquence,  we  must  claim  for 
ion  a  place  amongst  our  Chris- 


tian classics.  Would  that  we  had  spaoe 
to  quote  it  from  beginning  to  end  1  To 
an  elocutionist  on  the  look-out  for  the 
dioioest  passiiges  in  religious  litentnre 
ftr  a  pablic  'Beading/  we  earnestly 
commend  the  paragraphs  from  the  wordLs 
we  have  quoted  from  p.  146  to  the  end 
of  the  section.  The  Lecturer,  like  a 
royal  eagle,  spreads  forth  his  ample 
pinions,  and  mounts  up  with  strong, 
steady,  spiral  sweep,  to  the  veir  gate  of 
heaven.  The  rhythmic  beat  of  ms  sen- 
tences is  like  the  majestic  pulsation  of 
an  eagle's  or  an  angel's  wings : 

'  Higher  still  and  higher 

Frcon  the  earth  thou  springest; 
Like  a  bird  of  ftre. 
The  blue  deep  then  wingest ; 
And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring 
ever  singest.' 

The  Supplementary  'Note'  on  Tke 
Bible  and  Soienee  truly  maintains  that 
'the  intelligence  and  uie  moral  sense  of 
man  were  not  produced  by  the  operation 
of  natural  forces,  but  by  the  inbreathing 
of  a  higher  life.' 

On  the  note  headed  Biblical  RaUowU* 
Um  we  feel  bound  to  make  a  few  caution- 
ary remarks :  What  the  '  School '  is,  to 
which  this  name  is  applied,  is  plainly 
indicated  by  the  following  statement: 
<  All  Rationalists  agree  to  deny,  not  only 
that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  but  that 
there  was  in  Him  a  Personality  older 
than  the  universe  and  distinct  from  the 
Father ;  and  that  the  need  for  His  death 
as  a  means  of  salvation  from  sin  lay  in 
the  justice  of  Ckd.'  Some  'popularly 
known  Rationalists'  are  then  mentioned, 
the  list  beginning  with  'Strauss'  and 
'  Renan '  and  *  F.  Baur,'  and  ending  with 
'  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen.'  As  '  a  modem 
representative '  of '  the  general  conception 
of  Rationalists  about  the  origin  of  Christi- 
anity,' Pfleiderer  is  selected,  on  account  of 
his  *  scholarship,  fairness  and  reverence.' 
He  is  a  pupil  of  F.  Baur.  He  '  denies 
the  possibility  of  miracles.'  Like  all  other 
Rationalists,  be  '  takes  for  granted  that 
his  argument  is  decisive,'  and  '  assumes, 
as  needing  no  further  proof,  and  indeed 
as  almost  self-evident,  that  Christ  did 
not  rise  from  the  dead.'  He  attributes 
•the  origin  of  Christianity*  to  'fancy,' 
and  'enthusiasm  raised  to  the  highest 
point.'  Mr.  Beet  sums  up  thus:  'The 
School  of  Thought  represented  by  Keim 
and  Pfleiderer  cledms  to  be  histchic.  It 
is  now  evident  that  it  rejects  as  unhis- 
toric all  the  Christian  documents;  and 
does  this,  not  far  kUtorie  reatont,  but 
beeauie  certain  oon^neuoui  statemenU  in 
them  conflict  with  a  ecslentLflc  thjooc^* 
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This  tettimony  is  true  even  of  the  Twy 
best  Rationalists,  indnding  our  own  Pto- 
f essor  Chejne.  Their  system  is  a  mere 
thing  of  *  tiieoiy.'  Claiming  '  to  be  his- 
toric ; '  nay,  christening  itself  as  '  histodo 
criticism,'  it  *  r^ecU  as  unhistoric  a/2  the 
Chiistian  documents,  and  does  this,  not 
for  hUtorie  reawM^  This  being  nnqnes- 
tionably  the  case,  the  *claim'  of  tiie 
School  to  be  '  historic '  is  nothing  better 
than  a  hard-faced  imposture.  In  reality, 
it  is  what,  from  utterly  imhistoric 
'  reasons,*  it  pronounces  *  all  the  Christian 
documents '  to  be.  It  is  itself  glaringly 
ttfihistorio  and  an^historic,  inasmuch  as 
it '  rejects '  historic  events,  to  the  full  as 
well  attested  as  the  eyents  which  it 
accepts ;  and  that  for  no  reason  whatever 
but  because  '  they  conflict  with  a  theory/ 
And  this  very  theory  which  they  call 
*  scientific/  ^.  Beet  has  proved  to  be 
egr^ously  unscientiflc. 

Tet  of  this  very  *  School  of  Thought ' 
the  Lecturer  says :  *  It  would  be  unjust  to 
dose  this  Note  without  acknowledging 
the  many  and  great  services  to  Christian 
truth  rendered  by  the  School  of  Biblical 
Bationalism.'  And  then,  after  a  contrast 
between  the  Rationalistic  method  and  that 
of  *  all  ages  of  the  Church  of  Christ  *  before 
Bationslism  came  Into  fashion,  he  adds : 
*The  writers  before  us,  by  directing 
special  attention  to  this  human  element, 
to  the  languages,  to  the  logical  arguments 
and  trains  of  thought,  to  the  different 
types  of  teaching,  and  to  the  entire  his- 
toric surroundings  of  the  Bible,  have 
done  much  to  elucidate  its  meaning,  and 
thus  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a  broader 
and  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
Divine  truth  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ  and 
embodied  in  the  Sacred  Volume.'  And 
this  is  the  Lecturer^s  very  last  word  I 

And  all  this  of  a  *  School  of  Thought ' 
which  the  Lecturer  himself  had,  on  the 
same  page,  righteously  condemned,  as 
rejecting  *  ail  the  Christian  documents,' 

*  not  for  historic  reasons '  at  aU,  but  in 
absolute  contempt  of  history. 

By  all  means,  let  us  do  the  frankest 
and  the  fullest  justice  even  to  men  who 

*  all  agree  to  dtny^  not  only  that  Christ 
rose  from  the  dead,  but  that  there  mat  in 
Mim  a  Personality  older  than  the  uni- 
verte ;  *  and  •  reject  as  unhistoric  all  the 
Christian  documents,^  But  to  cry  up  their 

*  many  and  g^reat  services  to  Christian 
truth,'  to  the  ungrateful  and  unjust  dis- 
paragement of  critics  and  commentators 
who  hold  to  the  Divinity  of  Christ  and 
to  His  Resurrection,  as  the  sole  guarantee 
of   our  confidence  with  regard  to   the 

*  dead  in  Christ,'  and  of  our  own  hope  of 
eternal  life,  is  a  romantic  chivalrousness 


which  is  as  Qoizoticas  it  is  nnsoldisdy. 
No  one  who  takea  from  the  last  paia- 
graph  of  this  invalnable  book  his  in- 
predion  of    the  rdaitive    nowrits   and 
*  servioes '  of  believing  critics  and  oom- 
mentatoBs  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Batto- 
nalistic  critics  on  the  other,  could  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  as  to  *  the  Umprnges^ 
to  the  logical  argwmetUs  and  trmim  ef 
thought^  to  the  differmU  type$  of  tssuk- 
ing,  and  to  the  entire  hisiarie  msnemi' 
ings  of  the  Bible^*  the  denien  of  Chiiitli 
divinity  and  resurrection  and  the  historic 
truth  of  *all  the  Christian  docaiiiflDti»'  t: 
have  done  more  *  to  elucidate  its  mtSD-    r 
ing  and  thus  to  lay  a  foundation  for  t 
broader  and  more  accurate  knowled^  of 
the  Divine  truth  revealed  in  Jesus  CmX,' 
than  has  been  done  by  believing  common* 
tators  and  critics.    Whereas  the  hcX  t» 
directly  and  notoriously  the  xevene  cl 
this.    Take  the  ten  names  which  the  Lec- 
turer mentions  as    examples   of  tbes» 
*many  and  great  services  to  Christiin 
truth':    Strauss,    Renan,    Banr,   Kefan, 
Pfleiderer,  ZeUer,  Holtzniann,  BDsusath, 
Kuenen    and    Wellhausen;    and  oon- 
pare  their  services  in    respect  to  'tiis 
historic    surroundings    of    the    Bible' 
alone,  with  the  ten  names  of  modem  be- 
lieving Biblical  scholars  which  first  pie- 
sent  themselves  to  one's  grateful  me- 
mory: Neander,  Delitzsch,  Hog,  Baom- 
garten,  Edersheim,  Conybeare  and  How- 
son,  the  two  Rawlhisons,  and  Lightfoot. 
As  to  '  assured  results,'  as  to  trustwortirr 
materials  for  *  a  foundation  for  a  broader 
and  more  accurate   knowledge   of  tbe 
Divine  truth  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ,' 
what  have  these  ten  chosen  champtons 
of  Rationalism  done  to  put  beside  tbe 
achievements  of  these  ten  championi  of 
Christendom?  Then,  as  to*  the  languages,' 
people  must  not  be  started  off  with  tbe 
idea  that  tbe  Rationalist  camp  has  any 
better  Hebraist  than  Delitzsdi,  or  any 
better  Greek  Testament  critic  tluiii  Merer. 
With  all  due  disrespect  to  the  criticsl 
faculty  of  *  the  Church  of  Christ  in  all 
ages '  before  and  since  the  rise  of  Ration- 
alism, the  Christian  Church  has  had  and 
still  has  critic-' children '  who  'are  an 
heritage  of  the  Lord '  and  *  His  reward. 
As  arrows  in  the  hand  of  a  mighty  man.' 
She  has  her  *  quiver  full  of  them ;  tber 
shall  not  be  ashamed,  but  they  shall 
speak  with  tbe  enemies  in  the  gate.' 

Then,  as  to  tracing  *  the  logical  aign- 
ments  and  trains  of  thought'  in  the 
inspired  writers,  did  the  inventors  of 
Rationalism  take  out  a  royal  patent  for 
this  heaven-taught  art  7  or  have  they  a 
monopoly  of  it  even  now?  Mr.  Beet 
is  himself  a  splendid  refutation  of  this 
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ad  our  great  Commentator  on  the 
>  the  Romans,  Corinthians  and 
V  witii  all  his  German  pre- 
Q  cannot  be  entirely  unac- 
with  such  closely-reasoned  com- 
B  as  those  of  Moses  Stuart  tiie 
1,  Edwards  the  Welshman,  and 

the  Scot ;  on  Romans  iz. 
rer,  we  cannot  but  regret  the 
1  tone  in  which  the  Lecturer 
is  speaks :  e^,^  *If^  as  we  haye 
son  to  believe,  the  Epistle  to  the 
IS  is   gennine.'     If  I   Will  not 

M*Laren,  and  Findlay  regard 
Q  understatement  of  the  case  in 
I  that  precious  '  Christian  docu- 

And  this  is  one  out  of  several  in- 
>f  understatement  of  the  Chris- 

t 

'• 

ithor  says:  'No  subject  in  our 
in  the  range  of  theology  is  in 
leed  of  elucidation  than  that  of 
In  and  authority  of  Holy  Scrip- 
nd  no  subject  is  in  greater  danger 
,  faddling,  meddling  and  mudd- 
iralistic  mystification. 
I/bristianly  cultivate,  even  towards 
srmined  deniers  of    our  Lord's 


Divinity  and  pre-existence,  of  the  pro- 
pitiatory meaning  and  virtue  of  HSa  death* 
of  His  glorious  Resurrection,  and  the  re- 
jecters oi  unhiitorie  of  all  *  the  Christian 
documents,'— but  let  us  not  look  at 
their  'services'  through  a  magnifying- 
glass,  and  invert  the  tubes  when  we  turn 
to  look  again  at  the  services  of  Christ's 
true  servants. 

Whatever  materials  Rationalism  may 
have  supplied  '  for  a  broader  and  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  Divine  truth 
revealed  in  Jesus  Christ,'  are  obtained 
and  must  be  utilized  in  the  way  in  which 
the  Kins  of  JudiJi  found  the  materials 
for  building  Ghsba  and  Mizpah :  by  break- 
ing down  the  unfinished  fortress  which  an 
eoemy  had  built  to  dominate  and  haiass 
the  city  of  God.  *  Baasba  king  of  Israel 
went  up  against  Judah,  and  built  Ramah» 
that  he  might  not  suffer  any  to  go 
out  or  come  in  to  Asa  king  of  Judah... 
Then  king  Asa  made  a  proclamation  unta 
all  Judah ;  none  was  exempted ;  and  they 
carried  away  the  stones  of  Ramah,  and 
the  timber  thereof...:.. and  king  Asa  built 
therewith  Geba  of  Benjamin  and  Mizpah.* 
(1  Kings  XV.  17-22.) 


COMING   HOME. 
BY  THE  REV.  W.  J.  DAWSON. 


ce  of  free  breathing  is  over, 
heels  grind  under  my  feet ; 
id  fetid,  and  clammy, 
i  the  smell  of  the  street. 

ething  is  mine :  each  morning 
-  the  splash  of  the  sea, 
9ugh  my  dreams  it  sparkles 
uivers  incessantly. 

ay  chair  the  heather  is  growing, 

he  walls  of  my  study  fade 

U3ge,  till  they  seem  blue  moun* 

dns 

.ed  with  sun  and  shade. 


An  odour  of  pinewoods  haunts  me, 
A  murmur  of  hidden  streams 

Thrills  under  the  sooty  pavements. 
For  I  live  in  a  city  of  dreams. 

Lo !  I  am  a  great  magician, 
At  a  word  occult  and  true 

The  city  like  mist  is  scattered. 
And  the  sea  rushes  into  view. 

The  life  I  have  lived  is  portion 
Of  all  that  is  live  in  me ; 

To  have  lived  it  once  is  also 
To  live  it  eternally. 


)ELITZSCH   ON   THE  OLD  THEOLOGY  AND  THE  NEW. 

TH  FURTHER  NOTICES  OF  THE  NINTH  VOLUME  OF  THE  *  EXPOSITOR.* 


bound  -to  fill  up  our  whole  available 
st  month  with  a  reasoned  remon- 
ftgainst  the  unguarded  commenda- 
'  t^e  Editor  of  the  Mxjfotitcr  of 
>r  Cheyne's  commentings  and  criti- 
nd  of  the  destructive  propagan- 
which  he  is  devoting  his  prestige 
powers. 

r  the  finest  and  most  important 
tion  to  the  volume  is  that  of  Dr. 


Delitzsch  on  The  Deep  6u}f  bttwe^n  the 
Old  Theology  and  the  New  :  A  Last  Cfi- 
feiHon  of  iaxth. 

The  veteran  critic  and  commentator 
sounds  an  alarm  in  God's  holy  moun- 
tain :  '  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  live 
contemporaneous  with  a  bright  period  of 
re-awakening  in  Christian  life,  which  has 
borne  fruit  in  a  splendid  rejuvenescence  of 
Church  theology ;  and  now  I  have  been 
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xQierved  with  a  few  to  witness  with  them 
how  the  strocture  of  half  a  oentoiy  is 
being  rent,  and  how  what  hitherto  stood 
:firm,and   seemed  'likely  to    endure  is 
heing  nndermined  and  overthrown.'    *  No 
prceea    tf   asiimilati&n  ivUl   bring   t» 
materially  nearer  eaek  other,  for  betmeen 
ike  old  and  new  theology  liet  a  deep  gu^^ 
fvhieh  the  former  mtut  ero$$  to  win  the 
thanki  of  the  latter ;  and  thit  it  eannot 
do   without    approaeking   that   sin  for 
which  there  is  noforgireneu  in  this  world 
4fr  the  newt,*    Dr.  Delitzsch  shows  that 
the    *sapemataral   and    saprammidane 
character  of    the  kingdom  of   God'  is 
vitally  involved  in  the  contest     'The 
Christianity  of  the  new  theology  is  not 
that  recorded  in  history.'     *  An  aceom^ 
-modation  of  this  antagonism  is  impos- 
-sihle.    We  must  belong  to  one  camp  or 
the  other.'    No   wonder  that  Professor 
Cheyne  lost  no  time  in  striving  to  break 
the  force  of  this  awakening  appeal,  by  a 
long  letter  to  the  Chiardian^  a  few  days 
after  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Dditzsch's 
manifesto ;  yet  he  himself,  in  the  August 
Contew^Htrary^  cannot  conceal  the  self- 
same conviction.    He  advises:  *  Let  both 
aides  avoid  controversy,... which,  indeed, 
4U  they  have  no  common  principles  of  oriti- 
oi^m,  can  lead  to  no  result '  (p.  231).    No 
one  shall  be  left  in  doubt  as  to  which 
camp  the  Wesley  an- Methodist  Magazine 
belongs  to.    The  situation  of  the  old  the- 
ology with  respect  to  the  new  is  that 
of  some  ancient  chieftain,  still  in  full 
strength,  who,  on  a  narrow  mountain- 
ledge,  is  met  by  a  long  line  of  young 
pretenders  to  his  position  and  authority. 
The  pathway  is  so  narrow  that  there  is 
no   retreat  on  either  side.    Either  the 
old  chieftain  must  prostrate  himself  be- 
fore  the  new,  or  the   new   pretenders 
before  the  old;  or  else  the  old  must  fling 
the  new,  or  one  of  the  new  must  fling  the 
old.    The  odds  might  seem  tremendous. 
But  no  I  only  let  the  old  chief  keep  his 
head  and  his  heart  steady  and  bis  foot- 
ing Arm,  he  has  nought  to  fear.      For 
his  broad  back  rests  firm  against  the 
Tock;    and   surely  his  lithesome  young 
ajitagonists  are  *set  in  slippery  places.' 
One  after  another,  many  a  stalwart  strip- 
pling  has  already  reached    the  distant 
dell.    Others  are  clinging  desperately  to 
some  midway  crag  or  spinning  helpless 
in  the  air.    And  those  that  think  they 
stand  show  little  pity  for  those  that  have 
already  fallen.    The  authoress  of  Bohert 
JSlsmere   exults  that  Strauss  and  Baur 
are  out  of  the  way,  for  the  amazon  re- 
joices that  her  own  turn  for  the  deadly 
tussle  has  come  at  last.    And  Professor 
Cheyne  confesses  fully  that  the  *word 


**  exploded"  may  be  oorreotij  iiaei 
hvpothesiB  of  Banr,  and  Vatke'  ( 
Omtee^orary,  p.  219).  He  is  < 
dignant  that  men  like  Canon  lidi 
Dr.  Waoe  should  tbink  that  his  oi 
ters,  Knenen  and  Wellhaniwi,  w 
'  be  as  one  of  them.'  Yet,  ezoepi 
matter  of  brag,  the  Goliath  of  K\ 
not  a  whit  saperior  to  Baor  the 
the  bear  Vatke. 

But  many  of  the  other  papers 
impottant  to  be  passed  nnnotioe 
portrait  of  Professor  Cheyne  whic 
the  frontispiece  of  the  volume  ii 
characteristic— the  high,  broad  f< 
and  the  eager  and  aggressive  look 
deacon  Farrar  on  The  Last  yime  C 
of  Azekiel,  settles  next  to  nothing, 
little  more  than  discharge  whj^F 
Cheyne  regards  as  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  Biblioal  interpn 
'  6tart  problems,'  or  to  state  those  • 
critics,  and  to  undermine  history  oi 
nickname  of  <  traditional  belief.'  £ 
ever,  bears  an  incidental,  perhaps 
adirertent,  testimony  to  the  des] 
assailed  unity  of  Isaiah,  by  ooi 
that  the  last  nine  chapters  of 
are  more  unlike  the  rest  of  the  bo 
any  part  of  any  other  book  of  Scr 
like  the  rest;  and  yet  are  oerta 
work  of  the  one  Ezekiel,  and  *  th 
and  coping-stone  of  his  work.' 
assuredly;  yet  how  much  mo 
spicuously  are  the  concluding  c 
of  Isaiah  *  the  crown  and  coping-i 
his  work 'I  The  Archdeacon,  h 
characteristically  regards  the  last 
ters  of  Ezekiel  as  *  the  fond  drean 
exile.' 

Mr.  Bendall  on  The  Scriptural 
Priesthood  contains   some  solid 
but  we  cannot  admit  that  *  the 
life  of  Christ  was  not  priest-like, 
very   reverse.'     Our  Lord's  ]ast 
with  His  didciples,  and  His  intei 
on  the  Cross,  refute  this  notion, 
is  the  Kingship  of  Christ,  not  His  * 
hood '  that  '  is  based    upon  Hi 
ship.' 

Amongst  the  very  ablest  papen 
Expositor  are  Mr.  Beet's  on 
roditus  and  the  6hft  from  Philip 
earnest,  we  hope,  of  a  commentary 
Epistle ;  Mr.  Findlay's,  on  Jesus  C 
for  Death  ;  and  Mr.  Selby's,  on  P 
Huxley  and  the  Smne  of  Qadar 
Findlay,  like  ourselves,  sides  wit 
Bruce  and  Matheson  against  Dr. 
son  in  the  interpretation  of  Hebre 
When,  however,  he  says :  « We  fii 
selves  compellcKl  to  refer  the  pi 
•*  crowned  with  glory  and  honour ' 
earthly  life... of  our  Saviour,'  we 
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woids  i<»  ik§fint  imitrnmce.  We 
to  find  that  he  ettribotee  the 

*the  Apoi^'miid  raooQ^iiees 
maefeerof  GreiBk  idiom.'  Prof, 
ywever,  thinks  him  the  revesie. 
,  though,  we  need  i/ot  ta j,  very 
both  m  this  paper  and  in  that 
TmiUgkU^  ete^  u  too  i^logetio 
id  weakens  his  line  bj  extend- 
ider  to  enclose  snperflnoixs  and 
positions. 

ae  throws  further  light  ap<m  the 
the  Hebrews;  bringing  oat  well 
that  the  Saviour  is  Vb»  SanoU- 
Ifiving  smne  delicate  exegetical 
But  Christ  was,  sorely,  rather 
n  than  the '  Hoses  of  Uie  great 
'  Andiosteadof:  *Inthe  Old 
\  holiness  is  a  religioas  rathsr 
thical  idea'  (p.  82),  we  shoold 
ness  Ib,  in  thsflntplaoet  a  reli- 
.  then  an  ethical  idea.    And  is 

in  the  New  Testament  t  and 
t  be  so  in  aU  dispensations  ? 
I  oannot  but  think  that  in  some 
his  exposition,  of  Heb.  vL  1-8, 
xpository  fsonltj  forsakes  him, 
ikkes  it.  For  instance,  he  calls 
dples  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ ' 
niiive  "sum  of  iomng  know- 
ad  remarks:  'To  us,  who  have 
istemed  to  r^;ard  faith  in  the 
lath  of  Christ  as  essential  to  sal- 

tMs  most  appear  surprising;* 
^  forward,  as  a  parallel,  the  i£ct 
ighont  the  first  Bpistle  to  the 
ians,  '  we  can  find  no  traoe  of 
Qe  of  justification  in  the  specifi- 
ine  sense,  or  of  the  doctrine  of 
boning  death.* 

Ins  he  argues  that  the  Pauline 
f  Justification  by  Fsith,  and  *  of 
toning  death,  formed  no  part  of 
instructions  to  young  converts 
e  period  of  missionary  activity 
it  to  the  rise  of  the  great  con- 
oonceming  the  law.'  Now,  if 
would  permit,  it  would  be  easy 
itrato,  what,  however,  we  should 
lear  to  every  reader,  that  these 
s  are  not  more  startling  than 
low  unfair,  to  begin  wiUi,  it  is 
Ivantage  of  a  loose  translation 
nt  the  verse  as  a  *  turn  of  tamng 
s,*  and  thence  to  argue  that  justi- 
fy faith,  and  the  atoning  death 
,  form  no  part  of  the  sum  of 
lowledge,  or  of  *  St.  Paul's  in- 
I  to  young  converts  during  the 

missionary  activity  antecedent 
e  of  the  great  controversy  con- 
he  law  * !    Dr.  Bruce  knows  full 

the  truo  translation  is  that  in 
n  of  the  R.y. :  *  The  word  of  the 


beginningof  Christ ;'  or,  in  modem  phrase^ 
the  paint  tf  deparhure  from  «k%ek  the 
*tpeoifiedlly  Christian'  doctrine  mnst 
advance,  and  not  stop  there.  Bvery  one 
of  the  points  mentioned  in  this  veise 
f(mned  an  integral  part  of  the  creed  of 
'the  Hebrews '  irfareikeywere  ChriiHam 
at  M.  And  this  is  the  very  reason  and 
the  real  justification  of  'the  feeling  of 
impatience'  which  Dr.  Bruce  shiemlly 
detiscto  in  the  'elliptical  abruptness  of 
style.' 

Equally  unjust  are  Dr.  Bruoe's  pynioal 
strictures  on  the  solemn  and  aroosing 
metephor  in  vL  7, 8,  which  he  pronounces 
to  be  lacking  in  *  fi^clty  and  instmctive- 
ness.*  In  order  to  give  any  show  of  plan- 
sibili^  to  this  criticism,  he  is  obliged  to 
quietly  insert  words  which  despoil  it  not 
only  of  'felidty  and  instrnctiveness,'  but 
evenof  sense  and  sanity.  Closelyrendered, 
the  passage  reads  thus:  'Lsknd  which, 
drinking  ue  rain  that  cometh  on  it  often, 
and  bringing  forth  herbage  useful  to  them 
for  whom  it  is  tilled,  receiveth  blessing 
from  God ;  bat  bringing  forth  thorns  and 
thistles,  it  is  rejected,  and  close  unto 
a  curse ;  whose  end  is  to  burning.'  Here, 
of  course,  the  thing  spoken  of  tmx>ughout 
is  simply '  land,'  but  Dr.  Bruce  coolly  in- 
terjects 'the  tame  land,'  which  is  ab- 
surd I  A  cUld  can  see  at  a  glance  that 
it  is  not  '  the  tame  land ; '  but  the  like 
watering  and  the  like  tillage.  The  *  felicity 
and  insi^ctiveDess '  of  uie  parable  are 
apparent,  the  moral  being :  As  patches  of 
land  having  the  same  advantage  both  of 
heaven's  r^n  and  of  man's  labour  may 
yet  present  the  strongest  contrast  of  fer- 
tility and  barrenness;  so j9^«0fM having 
the  same  advantage  both  of  heavenly  and 
of  human  husbandry  may  present  di- 
rectly opposite  spiritual  results.  Who  that 
has  seen  a  fire  on  the  Yorkshire  moorlands 
or  in  the  New  Forest,  and  the  next  day 
looked  upon  the  charred  and  blackened 
ground,  can  charge  this  '  parable '  with 
want  of  'instrnctiveness'?  Dr.  Bruce 
asks : '  Was  there  ever  a  land  well  tilled 
and  watered  that  produced  nothing  but 
thorns  and  thistles?'  slipping  in  the 
words  *  nothing  but,*    The  text  is  in  truth 

Sarallel    with  our   Lord's  own  solemn 
escription  of  the  seed  '  choked '  by  '  the 
thorns.' 

Is  it  possible  for  the  highest  human 
genius,  under  the  Divinest  inspiration,  to 
produce  a  sentence  which  oannot  be 
transformed  into  arrant  ponsense  by  the 
perverting  process  which  this  great  com- 
mentotor  here  applies  to  Holy  Writ? 

Ifr.  Ramsay  pursues  his  instructive 
researches  into  the  Early  Chrietian  Manu- 
menti  in  Fhrygia ;  and  Di.  M.UA5!eBXL  %^\L 
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farther  obscures  Ths  Prieithood  and 
Priestly  Service  qf  the  Church,  He  con- 
tends *  that  whatever  function  Christ  dis- 
charges in  heaven  must  also  be  dis- 
charged, according  to  her  capabilities  and 
opportunities,  by  His  Chuich  on  earth  ; ' 
otherwise  she  could  not  be  '  the  bodj  of 
Christ.*  Of  course,  this  would  justif^r 
the  claims  of  the  lyth  Monarchy  men  as 
well  as  the  propitiatory  and  theocratic 
claims  of  the  High-Church  party.  Dr. 
Milligan  maintains  *  that  the  Head  of  the 
•hurch  acts  only  through  the  Body.' 
Even  when  He  does  *  wound  the  heads 
over  many  countries,  and  fill  the  places 
with  the  dead  bodies '  ?  (Psahn  ex.)  Dr. 
Milligan  tries  to  escape  the  inevitable 
ffigh-Church  inference,  by  affirming  that 
'the  offering  of  our  Lord  in  heaven  is 
rather  His  life^  won  through  that  death,' 
than  the  death  itself ;  thus  changing  the 
significance  of  our  Lord's  priestly  work 
in  heaven.  That  he  feels  the  shakiness 
of  his  ground  is,  however,  confessed  by 
his  admission  that '  the  point '  *  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  rather  suggesting  enquiry.' 
It  is,  in  fact,  for  the  most  part,  an  ela- 
borate mystification  of  a  very  simple 
matter ;  and  it  presents  a  curious  phase 
of  the  g^reatest  phenomenon  of  present- 
day  Presbyterianism  (at  which  High- 
Churchmen  chuckle  heartily) —the  at- 
tempt to  put  on  some  sort  of  semblance 
of  sacerdotalism.  On  two  momentous 
points,  at  least,  Dr.  Milligan  is  perfectly 
in  the  right :  *  We  cannot  suppose  that 


the  Church  of  Christ  now  has  less 
command  than  the  had  in  the  Ap 
age.'  Tes,  *at  her  mmmmmuI;' b 
reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost  *  in  A| 
times  *  was  gUriau^  ofpmrent^  i 
a  matter  of  assumption  in  conte 
fact.  He^is  also  fully  justified 
manding  *  a  dear  petceptioo  and 
enunciation  of  tne  Church's  ] 
character.'  Yes,  what  is  wanted  U  * 
perception,*  not  a  crude,  confused 
thesis. 

Dr.  Cheyne  gives  us  a  valuable 
of  a  publication  by  the  Syrian  Aid 
of  Damascus,  on  The  Language  sp 
our  Lord  Jeeue  Chriit  upon  the  . 
and  Archdeacon  Farxar  supplies  a 
article  on  St.  James  the  Apostle, 
however,  quite  right  in  saying : 

ture   is    indifferent    to  da 

scenes '  7   Witness  Jacob,  Joseph, 
and  Elisha. 

Dr.  Lumby,  in  his  paper  on  OU 
ment  Criticiime,  etc.,  assumes, 
many  others,  that  unsettling  and 
tegprating  criticism  is  the  only  o 
worthy  of  the  name.  Disinte 
'critidsm'  has  caught  the  tridc 
believing  'science;'  that  of  arr 
to  itself  exclusively  the  very  n 
science.  Dr.  Lumby,  nevertheless 
some  valuable  remarks  on  iVVir  Te 
Quotations  of  Old  Testament  8er 
in  which,  however,  Gaussen  hai 
great  extent  anticipated  him. 


RECENT   COMMENTARIES  ON   ST.  JOHN.* 


Hebe  we  have  commentaries  on  St.  John 
by  an  Irish  Bishop,  by  a  Fiiend,  and  by 
a  Free  Church  Scotchman.  The  first  is  one 
of  the  volumes  of  the  Expositor's  Bible. 
The  accomplished  author  had  already 
produced  the  commentary  on  St.  John's 
I!pistles  in  the  Speaker's  Bible.  Though 
sometimes  a  little  too  rhetorical,  as  the 
bishop^s  poetic  antecedents  prepared  us 
to  expect^  in  a  series  of  *  discourses,'  its 
scholarship  and  erudition  are  abundant, 
and  its  commenting  is  choice,  and  its 
spirit  fine.  In  a  slightly  Hibernian  tone 
the  bishop  says :  *  Every  good  translation 
is  the  best  of  commentaries.'  Anyhow, 
his  own  translation  is  one  of  the  best 


parts  of  his  commentary.  Notwit 
ing  its  homiletic  form,  the  exe 
*  sound  and  careful.'  The  >'enerat 
ate  touchingly  tells  us :  *  I  bei 
study  of  St.  John's  Epistles  in  th 
day  of  life ;  1  am  closing  it  with  tin 
in  my  eyes.'  And  the  lovely  ligl 
Chri&tian  eventide  streams  ilch^ 
page.  Every  reader  with  a  heaxi 
breast  will  invoke  '  a  blessing  on  t 
and  upon  its  author.*  The  defen< 
John's  authorship  of  these  Epi 
conclusive.  But  we  must  think  1 
trast  fanciful :  *  John  was  more  tl 
of  Jesus  than  of  Christ ;  Peter  w 
the  lover  of  Christ  than  of  Jesu 


♦  Jhe  Epistles  of  St.  John.     With  Greek  Text,  Comparative   Versions, 
chiefly  Exegetical.    By  Dr.  Alexander,  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry.     Second  Th 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.    Price  Seven  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

TJte  Writing  of  the  Apostle  John.     With  Notes  Critical  and  Expository.    By 
J.  T.  Harris.    Vol.  I.  The  Gospel  and  Epistles. 

Tlie  Gospel  according  to  St.  John.      With  Tntrodvctlon  and  Notes.    By 
Keith,  M.A.    Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.    Price  Four  Shillings. 
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^i  of  Us  Efit^  are  well  set 
Iphetiaa  oonteztore  of  life 
fc;' the  <daric  reality  of  heathen 
thown  in  Adaziz.;  and  the 
of  burning  bad  books. 
^tio%  and  oommon  aathorship 
pistles  and  Qospel  are  admir- 
It  is  shown  that  *  Witness  * 
lent  idea  with  John ;  bat  the 
nee  of  the  Apocalypse  in  this 
bt  also  to  have  been  pointed 
Ipistles  are  the  complement  ot 
This  discourse  is  marked  by 
That»  too,  on  the  PoUmieiL 
rery  powerfoL  Controversy  is 
ecessary  so  long  as  error  snr- 

xrse  IV.  we  have  a  far  from 
OQBistent  definition  of  Chris- 
r.  Too  much  is  made  of  St. 
lility  in  sayin^i^:  'He  was 
n  as  well  as  other  believers. 
:  writtoi  of  the  great  initial 
it  was  natural  and  necessary 
mild  also  make  mention  of 
Tided  against  lapses  into  sin.* 
teUs  US  that  *  sanctity  is  not 
Are  we,  then,  to  walk  daily 
Bin  7  Is  the  prayer :  *  Vouch- 
)p  us  tfiii  day  without  sin,* 
1  and  unreal?  P^iM^sanc- 
dude  present  sinlessness.  Sin 
ity  of  Christian  sanctity.  It 
nwise  and  unsafe  to  attempt 
away:  "If  we  say  Uiat  we 

we  deceive  ourselves.**  *  But 
unwise  and  unsafe  to  leave  it 
^  or  so  explained  as  to  make 
x>ry  of  the  foregoing  context 
•hn*s  own  explanation.  St. 
.ins :  *  We  have  no  sin,*  as 
iVe  have  not  sinned.*  Besides, 
contradicte  his  own  admis- 
ong  as  we  do  not  fall  back 
IS,  the  blood  of  Jesus  it  ever 
s  from  all  sin.    This  he  has 

the  fulness  of  the  Christian 
realized  to  believers.*  If  so, 
» *  walk  in  the  light  *  are,  as  a 

ftLCt  and  experience,  ever 
ffi  aM  tin.  And  how  can  the 
le  Christian  life  be  realized  if 

retained  in  order  that  there 
thing  to  remove  7  Surely,puri- 
( all  tin  must  mean  sometning 
he  continuous  removal  of  a 
returning  guilt.  The  believer 
Bumed  to  the  Tartarian  task 
S  a  load  which  is  for  ever 

again  I  ^Thafulneu  of  the 
te  *  is  something  potitive  as 
ative.  And,  surely,  the  nor- 
>f  a  believer  is  not  a  state  of 
t  be  the  will  of  God  *  that 


eaeh  tuecettive  act  otsL  consecrated  exist- 
ence may  be  free  from  ^  *  (p.  62).  It  is 
clearly  *  the  will  of  God'  that  oar  *  whole 
tpirit,  toul  and  body  *  should  be  sancti- 
fied *  wholly '  and  *  preserved  blameless.* 

St.  John*s  holy  intolerance  of  the  com- 
placency, and  consequent  complidty,  of 
professing  Christians  with  the  propaga- 
tion of  error  is  well  brought  out.  *  Who- 
so sayeth  to  the  propagator  of  unbe- 
lief or  perilous  misbdiever:  "Good 
speed,**  hathfeUomthip  with  his  works— 
thote  wieked  jvorkt.*  And  it  would  be  well 
to  remember  that  the  printed  *  works  * 
of  such  men  are  as  *  wicked  *  as  any  of 
their  other  works. 

The  features  of  EphesianCbristianityare 
skilf  ullydrawn.  But  when  the  bishop  says : 

*  From  the  Fourth  Gospel  has  arisen  in 
large  measure  the  taeratneTttal  inttinet,' 
he  should  have  inserted  after  *  From  *  a 
misoonception  and  pervertion  of.  Never- 
theless, it  is  as  it  should,  be,  that**  the 
third  and  sixth  chapters  of  St  John's 
Gospel  permeate  every  baptismal  and 
eucharistic  office.*  The  conclusion  of 
Discourse  IV.  is  very  rich. 

The  Bisbop*s  rhetoric  sometimes  runs 
away  with  his  accuracy,  as  when  he  de- 
signates St.  John  as  *the  Priniate  of 
early  Christendom ;  *  and  there  is,  too,  a 
lack  of  precision  in  his  language. 

Discourse  VII.  gives  a  powerful  picture 
of  the  dolefulness  of  present-day  unbe- 
lief. Discourse  VIIL  strikingly  shows 
that  consecration  is  illumination ;  but  it 
is  quite  wrong  in  pronouncing:  *lt  is 
evident  that  as  yet  the  Antichrist  has  not 
come.*  If  the  bishop's  diagnosis  of  *the 
Antichrist '  be  correct,  and  we  think  it  is, 

*  the  substitution  of  a  glittering  but  un- 
real idea  of  human  goodness  and  phi- 
lanthropy for  the  historical  Chiistf  with 
*an  absolute  deni^  of  the  everlasting 
Sonship  of  Jesus,*  then  it  is  glaringly 
evident  that  *  the  Antichrist  *  is  with  us 
to-day.  According  to  St.  John,  Anti- 
christ  is  not  a    single   individual,  for 

*  there  are  many  Antichristo  *  at  one  time. 
Antichrist  is  manifold  and  multitudi- 
nous :  he  is  any  and  every  rebel-rival  of 
Christ.  The  bishop  makes  the  'anoint- 
ing '  the  privilege  of  somewhat  advanced 
discipleship ;  not  so  St.  John.  And  is 
not  this  a  rather  too  smart  criticism :  St. 
John  *  does  not,  like  a  modem  preacher 
or  tract-writer,  at  once  divide  his  obser- 
vations into  two  parts :  one  for  the  con- 
verted, one  for  the  unconverted*?  Re 
was  not  writing  to  the  unconverted ;  but 
he  writes  of  them  with  terrible  distinc- 
tiveness. Here  the  Doctor  ti^es  up  a 
thoroughly  Broad  Church  position ;  as  if 
all  who  '  had  been  bom  in.  the  a.tmo- 
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sphere  of  Christian  tradition '  were  simplj 

*  to  abide  in  a  condition  upon  whidi  aU 
have  already  entered.'  And  then  he  goes 
on  to  talk  in  High  Church  parltmoe  about 

*  the  latent  possibilities  of  the  new  birth/ 
All  this  is  out  of  keeping  with  the  wise 
cautions  of  his  discourses  on:  Lefty  Ideals 
Perihnu  uniea  Applied,  and  Birth  and 
Victory ,  where  he  asks:  'What  of  Uie 
new  lite  which  thould  have  iraued  from 
the  New  Birth  7  *  And  then  he  gives  us 
'  the  real  significance  of  the  woi^  *'  he 
that  is  bom  of  God  " :  he  for  whom  his 
poft  birth  Uuti  on  in  its  effects ; '  a  tjpic^d 
High  Church  conf  usedness. 

Dr.  Alexander  slurs  the  difficult  pass- 
age on  the  sin  unto  death,  making  it  to 
be  the  *  seven  deadly  sins '  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  which  he  identifies  with 
*ihe  Church.'  The  discourse  on  The 
Terrible  Truiim  is  terribly  true.  On  the 
Second  Epistle,  he  points  out  the  danger 
of  losing  the  true  Christ  by  tolerance  of 
pretenders,  and  that  to  lose  faith  is  to 
ultimately  lose  love ;  that  there  can  be 
no  true  Deism  when  Christianity  is 
rejected ;  that  Christian  morality  cannot 
long  survive  the  discarding  of  Christian 
doctrine;  and  that  'the  emissaries  of 
Antichrist '  are  the  missionaries  of  denial 
of  the  Divine  Sonship  of  Christ.  He 
proves  that  John  was  *  a  son  of  thunder ' 
to  the  last.  The  Bishop  gives  us  an 
exquisite  translation  of  Titus  iii.  4 :  *  The 
epiphany  of  the  sweetnaturedness  and 
philanthropy  of  Gk)d.'  He  says:  'St. 
John's  denunciations  have  had  a  true 
function  in  Christendom,  as  well  as  his 
love.'  He  might  have  truly  said :  They 
are  the  very  emphasis  of  his  love.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  Christian  ladies, 
especially,  needed  to  be  more  earnestly 
warned^  against  *the  charm  of  some 
deceiver ; '  such  as  the  authoress  of 
Robert  EUmere,  There  never  were  more 
plausible  misleaders  of  public  thought. 
The  unbeliever's  pretension  of  'progress' 
is  as  old  as  the  time  of  St.  John.  We 
quite  agree  with  the  bishop  that  'It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  R.y. 
the  word  "doctrine"  has  disappeared 
from '  so  many  passages. 

The  Exegetical  Notes  are  of  real  value ; 
but  the  translation,  although  for  the 
most  part  bappy,  is  sometimes  overdone ; 
e.g.,  'the  faith  of  im,*  instead  of  *our 
faith: 

It  is  matter  of  earnest  congratulation 
to  the  Society  of  Friends  that  as  they 
have,  at  length,  produced  a  Church  His- 
tory, so  they  are  producing  a  Scripture 
commentary.  This  may  check  the  gprave 
evils  which   have  resulted    from    their 


subjection  of  Scriptnre  to  the  indifidaal, 
instead  of  viae  vena,  sa  shown  in  tht  xe- 
cent  Lives  of  Mrs.  Sewttll  and  Mn.  Howitt 
Yet  this  oommantaiy   has  an  dbfloas 
denominational  and  pdtemio  object :  the 
doing  away  with  the  obligatorineM  of 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.     The 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  made  the 
real  great  Second  Coming  of  Christ  and 
inauguration  of  a  new  IMspeptattot,  sv- 
pas^ng  and  superseding  that  of  Fint» 
cost;  being  a  great  advance  in  spbto 
ality  on  the  Christianity  of « the  AjpcMk 
period.'    The  fact  that  no  alTniion  to  thi 
destruction  of    Jerusalem  is  made  fay 
John   is   left    unaooounted    for.     Ths 
ipiritual  effect  of  that  event  is  immeiiieiy 
exaggerated.  It  is  maintidned— strangslr 
for  a  Friend— that  before  the  date  A 
St  John's  writings  believers  passed  out 
of  the  Dispensation  of  Pentecost  iato 
that   of   'the    Paxouaia.*      On^  thott 
'  who  are  in  communion  with  Christ  ta 
His  Parousia ' '  realise  the  wonders  of  tlis 
promises.'    When  St.  John  says:  'The 
Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given,  becinis 
Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified,'  our  aottior 
would  put — Iwiauie  Jerutalem  woe  net  yd 
deelroyed  ! 

The  author  is  a  genuine  Arminlan.  He 
shows  that  Chritt  is  the  door  to  ths 
Chvreh,  not  vice  versa  ;  bat  nnfoitansit^ 
ly,  he  denies  the  Church  as  a  historioii 
institution.  He  says:  'The  Churdi  d 
Christ,  as  the  Body  of  Christ,  is  as  inriri^ 
ble  as  Christ  Himself;'  forgetting  thit 
according  to  Christ's  own  teaching  (Matt 
V.  etc.)  it  is  designed  to  be  as  Hsihle  u 
Christ  Himself  was  when  in  the  flesh. 
Our  author  makes  '  Church '  and  '  elect ' 
to  be  identical,  which  Scripture  dearly 
does  not.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  supsr- 
seded  by  an  uncouth  mysticism :  '  As  <Ar 
Father  is  the  food  which  Christ  eats,  and 
on  which  He  lives,  so  the  spiritual  JUA 
of  Christ  is  the  food  of  a  Christian... .This 
Jlesh  is  to  a  saint,  as  the  Father  is  to 
Christ,  hlsfowUain  and  his  food.  As  the 
Father  is  the  pasture  ground  of  the  Son,' 
etc.  Nevertheless,  thhi  is  a  travesty  of 
the  grand  truth  truly  put  on  p.  295 :  'The 
relation  of  our  Lord  to  His  Father  is  the 
pattern  and  ideal  of  our  relation  to  our 
Lord.'  He  asserts  that  Christians  who 
'  say :  "  What  will  become  of  the  countrj  if 
we  don't  fight  ? " '  are '  doing  just  what  the 
Jews  did— give  up  Christ  the  Lord  and 
His  truth  rather  than  their  oountiy.' 
What,  then,  are  Friends  doing  who  al- 
low the  police  to  defend  their  (personSr 
property,  wives,  and  children,  by  fighting 
burglars  and  other  ruffians  1 

Our  author  gives  a  very  able  defence 
of  the  narrative  of  the  woman  tiUcen  ia 
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He    tnuulatef    'from  the 
te  70img6Bt»*  instead  of  '  from 

endiz,  on  ,  Owr  Lord^$  High 
miecrati&%  beferajs  the  ten- 
oakerism  to  Bationalifm.  It 
'  the  offering  ap  of  onr  Lord's 
\xe*  *WBB  to  the  Divine  in  Him- 

PJnt  Epiitle  we  hare  some 
mmenting.  The'  Friend  U 
a  better  expositor  than  the 
le  distinction  between  havinff 
Mi^  sin  is  brought  out  more 
\  Mr.  Harris  applies  i.  8  to 
tate,  and  rightly;  for  if  a 
10II7  sanotifl^  parents  were 
law  no  sin,  hewonld  deceive 
I  the  tmth  would  not  be  in  him. 
>r  makes  '  having  irin,'  in  those 
Ln  oommnnion '  with  Qod,  to 
BOtion,  ignorance,  weakness, 
Bsness.'  It  is  'passive,'  and 
*nn worthiness,'  'latent  cor- 
betraying  itself  in  'some 
I7  committed.'  According 
le  dispensation  of  'the  Fa- 
>nl)r  attainable  by  a  compa- 
r.  If  so,  it  is  below  that 
t.  Yet  he  sees  clearly  that 
.  Rev.  ziv.  1,  etc.,  lies  in  the 
m.  He  says  'the  anointing 
t  to  make  other  teachers 
Ck>mmentator$  and  all?  He 
werfnlly  the  charm  of  the 
iction,  in  our  own  time ;  yet 


he  distracts  attention  from  the  Atone- 
ment to  the  Incarnation.  He  even  makea 
'  came  by  mUer  and  blood '  refer  to  the 
Inoamation.  He  says :  '  With  these  He 
clothed  Himsell'  Clothed  Himself  with 
water  I  He  seems  to  discoorage  prayer 
about  temporal  matters  (p.  387) ;  and  as- 
sumes that '  death '  in  8t.  John  and  sick- 
ness in  St.  James  are  both  <  spiritual,^ 
not  phyrioal.  In  this  part  he  is  very 
unsatisnctory.  He  does  not  ezponnd 
John ;  l>ut  substitutes  his  own  view  fbr 
John's  view.  Nevertheless,  the  volume 
contains  much  fine  original  commenting^ 
both  ex^;etic  and  homiletio,  as  well  as 
rich  quotation,  and  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  expository  literature. 

Mr.  Keith's  commentary  forms  two 
volumes  of  Handbooks  for  Bible-classes. 
Mr.  Keith  puts  the  evidential  value  of 
miracles  lower  than  our  Lord  does ;  but 
we  have  to  thank  him  for  a  good  deal  of 
fresh  and  yet  sound  commenting,  0.^.,  as 
to  the  personality  of  Satan ;  '  the  Divine 
infaUibility  of  Scripture ; '  the  raising  of 
Lazarus,  and  the  Divine  ordination,  as 
resting  on  the  Divine  foreknowledge ;  our 
Lord's  High  Priestly  Prayer,  and  His 
resurrection  life.  The  Calvinism  is  aa 
moderate  and  modified  as  that  of  the 
late  ex-Wesleyan  Dr.  Lief  child,  yet  it 
is  sometimes  lost  in  metaphysics.  The 
style  is  occasionally  animated;  but  is 
often  too  abstruse  for  a  Bible-class.  The 
verbal  criticism  is  valuable. 
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Ith  the  Word :  Devotiofuil 
he  New  Teitament.  By  G. 
we.  Author  cf  *The  Psalms  in 
Hftiont*  ete,  London :  Hodder 
ton.  Frioe  Six  Shillings  and 
Mr.  Bowe  has  'wrought  a 
in  collecting  and  completing 
of  his,  l^hich,  though  they 
L  a  continuous  Commentary, 
leleBs  a  most  helpful  and 
€fnomon.  The  volume  is  in- 
ftbaster-boz  of  ointment,  of 
very  precious  and  of  great 
'0  those  who  are  familiar  with 
id  Prayer  Union  Notes,  and 
I^y  this  book  needs  neither 
Ion  nor  characterization.  We 
ban  once  dwelt  on  the  rare 
Mr.  Howe's  choice  English, 
itions'  of  God  are  'sweet,' 
^lad  in  the  Lord.'  There  is 
a,  to  us,  delicious  aroma  of 
s  Anglican  divines.  They 
of  the  subtle  piquanpy  of 


Bishop  Hall,  an  exhilarating  yet  repose- 
ful fragrance,  as  of  the  evening  breath 
of  Eden;  sometimes  a  delicate  sugges- 
tion of  the  quaint  pungency  of  Thomas 
Fuller ;  and  sometimes  a  m^ow  richness 
as  of  Bishop  Andrewes'  Private  Pragers, 
They  cannot  miss  the  purpose  indicated 
in  the  Preface :  To  '  promote  that  practi- 
cal and  obedient  faith  in  the  Word 
which  transmits  [7  transmutes]  the  know- 
ledge of  it  into  experience  and  life.' 

Tell  me  a  Story :  Tes,  I  WtU.  By 
Helen  BrisUm,  ^  ^.  J&%.— This  attrac- 
tive title  is  given  to  a  pretty  little  volume 
containing  a  number  of  short,  lively 
juvenile  temperance  tales,  by  a  Isdy  who 
has  already  won  a  good  name  as  a  writer 
for  children.  Each  story  brings  out  some 
distinct  and  necessary  lesson  on  this  im- 
portant subject.  It  is  just  the  book  to 
read  at  Band  of  Hope  meetings. 

Tou  Belong  to  €M,    My  Fifth  Letter 
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to  Sunday  Scholars  and  Young  People  for 
Childress  Day,  Bv  the  Rev,  C,  H,  Keliy^ 
Breiident  of  the  Conference,  Weileyan- 
Methoditt  Sunday-School  Union, — It  is 
a  very  beautiful  proof  of  the  interest 
which  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Sunday- 
School  Union  still  takes  in  young  people 
that  amidst  the  toils  and  cares  of  the 
Presidency  he  found  time  to  write  this 
*  letter,'  so  affectionately  and  impressiTcly 
setting  forth  God's  claims  to  the  hearts 
and  lives  of  the  children.  While  specially 
suited  for  Children's  Sunday,  Sunday- 
school  teachers  and  others  will  find  it  a 
useful  little  book  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  any  young  folks  who  are  at  all  disposed 
to  take  life  in  earnest. 

The  Atheist  Shoemaker.  A  Page  in  the 
History  of  the  West  London  Mission,  By 
Sugh  Price  Hughes^  M,A,  Hodder  and 
Stoughton, — If  this  story  of  life  and  death 
were  the  only  page  in  the  history  of  the 
Mission,  its  existence  would  be  more  than 
justified.  It  is  the  history  of  the  winning 
of  a  soul  from  atheism  to  Christ  Himself 
through  God's  blessing  on  the  sanctified 
tact  and  sincerity  of  one  or  two  of  the 
•Sisters  of  the  People.'  With  the  author's 
name  on  the  title-page  it  is  needless  to 
add  that  the  scenes  are  all  most  graphi- 
cally and  glowingly  depicted;  and  any 
enthusiastic  Christian  who  reads  the 
first  chapter  will  hardly  put  down  the 
book  before  the  last  page  is  read.  We 
thankfully  believe  Mr.  Hughes'  assurance, 
in  the  preface,  that  it  is  *  a  literal  illus- 
tration of  the  spirit  and  work  of  the  West 
London  Mission.' 

The  Tlirales  ofRedlynch.  By  Nehemiah 
Curnoch,  Author  of  *  Nature  Musings,*  etc. 
With  four  Illustrations.  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.  Price  Two  Shillings  and  Six- 
pence.— This,  in  every  way,  attractive  little 
volume  well  sustains  Mr.  Cumock's  lite- 
rary reputation.  The  tale  is  characterized 
by  taste  and  pathos,  and  breathes  the 
kindly,  healthful,  meditative  spirit  and 
the  devout  love  of  nature  which  mark 
his  former  works.  It  cannot  fail  to 
interest  and  benefit  the  youn^,  for  whom 
it  is  especially  intended.  The  pen-por- 
traits are  life-like.  The  Cornish  dialect 
is  faultlessly  rendered,  and  the  typical 
Cornish  Methodist,  with  all  his  bright 
and  strongly  marked  features,  is  well- 
drawn.  The  book  must  be  judged,  not 
according  to  the  rules  of  artistic  story- 


writing,  but  according  to  the  design  of 
the  author  as  stated  in  his  preCaoe.  They 
are  'broken  memories.,  jreooostracted  and 
vivified,*  *  studies  of  real  life — hi  crayons,' 
by  *an  observer  of  nature,  human  and 
other.' 

Under  the  Juniper  Tree :  A  Story  for 
Boys,  By  William  J.  Forgter.  London  : 
C,  H,  Xelly^  1889.— A  total-abstinence 
story,  fairly  interesting,  very  thorough- 
going in  its  principles.  The  preaching  is 
a  litUe  overdone. 

The  Questioni  of  the  Bible  arranged  i% 
tJte  Order  of  the  Books  ef  Soriuture.  By 
W,  CameUey,  Price  Seven  Shillings  and 
Sixpence,  T.  Fisher  Unwin,—The  *  com- 
piler' has  done  good  service  by  calling 
special  attention  to  the  Questions  of  Holy 
Writ,  of  which  there  are  more  than  three 
thousand  three  hundred,  exclusive  of  the 
Book  of  the  Revelation.  They  show  how 
direct  and  incessant  is  the  appeal  of  God 
to  the  intelligence  and  conscience  of 
man ;  and  how  free  and  welcome  is  the 
access  of  man's  intelligence  and  con- 
science to  the  mind  and  heart  of  God. 

Tlie  Great  Value  and  Success  of  Foreign 
Missions,  By  Rev.  J,  Liggins.  London: 
J.  NisbeL — A  most  opportune  and  over- 
whelming reply  to  the  reckless  attada 
recently  made  on  Missions  and  nussion- 
aries,  even  by  Christian  ministers.  The 
testimony  of  secular  writers,  exploreis, 
travellers,  men  of  science,  and  Govern- 
ment officials  of  many  nations  is,  surely, 
enough  to  abash  accusers  within  the 
Churches.  Some  of  the  finest  attesta- 
tions are  from  the  pen  of  our  contributor, 
Miss  Gordon  Gumming.  The  chapter  on 
India  is  especially  reassuring.  Mission- 
aries, Missionary  Societies,  and  all  real 
lovers  of  the  Missionary  cause  must  be 
grateful  to  the  author  of  this  book. 

The  Circle  of  the  Seasons.  Hymns  and 
Verse%for  the  Seasons  cfthe  Church.  By 
R.  E,  F.,  author  of  'A  Circle  of  Saints: 
etc.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  T, 
B,  Dover.  London  :  Elliot  Stock.— Tbitm 
Hymns,  etc.,  make  no  pretensions  to  a 
comparison  with  such  works  as  The 
Chrutian  Year ;  but  as  the  Introducer 
says :  *  The  earnestness  of  the  writer  gives 
her  verses  a  claim  to  consideration  quite  ' 
apart  from  any  intrinsic  value  which  they 
possess.' 
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MEMOIR   OF  THE   REV.  EDWARD   DAY. 

BY  THE  REV.  W.  L.  WATKINSON. 

OME  characters,  like  Eome  faces,  are  so  stroDglj  featured,  the  lines  and 
markings  are  so  deep  and  definite,  that  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  task  to 
apreaent  and  describe  them ;  whilst  in  other  cises  the  character  is  so 
cceedingly  subtle  that  it  almost  defies  portraiture — the  special  difficulty 
F  representation  heing  the  consequence  of  a  singularly  high  and  balanced 
ccellence.  Such  saints  easily  melt  into  the  azure  for  they  are  so  much 
ke  it ;  but  the  task  of  the  biographer  is  considerable ;  the  temptation  is 
reat  to  Indulge  in  general  enlogyi  putting  an  aureola  around  the  saint's 
ead  in  despair  of  painting  his  face.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  do  liter- 
17^  justice  to  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  Mr.  Day  was  one  of  those 
nritual  beings  whose  delicate  lineaments  it  is  almost  impossible  to  seize, 
cid  whose  fine  quality,  like  a  rare  essence,  escapes  whilst  we  rejoice  in  i:;. 
Old  yet  the  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  preserve  some  record  of  a  noble 
fe  with  a  distinct  and  precious  moral ;  although  when  we  have  done  our 
est  all  who  knew  the  subject  of  our  sketch  will  feel  that  they  have  here 
18  sea  without  its  blue,  the  fruit  without  its  bloom,  the  0ower  without 
8  grace. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Day  was  bom  at  Harwich,  July  17th,  1829.  He 
as  the  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Day,  who  died  in  our  Ministry  in  the 
ear  1864.  The  youth  was  sent  to  Selby,  in  which  town  most  of  his  early 
fe  was  spent ;  and  where  he  studied  with  the  purpose  of  enteriog  the 
ledical  profession.  His  conversion  to  God  was  gradual  but  certain ;  and 
Ithough  he  could  not  specify  the  exact  moment  when  the  Sun  of  Righte- 
unless  rose  upon  him,  jet  he  was  fully  sure  that  he  walked  in  the  light. 
lis  friends  also  were  assured  of  the  precious  fact,  for  the  spirit  of  the 
laviour  was  expressed  in  the  young  man's  daily  life.  Being  of  a  most 
etiring  disposition  he  shrank  from  all  public  work ;  yet  his  intelligence 
nd  the  force  and  beauty  of  his  character  soon  attracted  special  attention, 
nd  he  was  encouraged  to  exercise  his  gifts  in  exhortation  and  in  preach- 
Dg  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Obeying  the  inward  call  of  the 
>pirit,  and  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  Church,  he  became  a  candidate  for 
he  Ministry  in  1852,  and  in  that  year  entered  Richmond  College,  where 
le  remained  for  three  years.  These  were  years  of  hard  study,  of  pleasant 
ellowship,  of  spiritual  growth;  always  looked  back  upon  V\\\i^^^^»^^^^^' 
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Here  he  formed  that  habit  of  cloae  intellectual  diacipliney  which  remained 
with  him  through  life. 

In  the  year  1855  Mr.  Day  was  appointed  to  the  Tenterden  Circuit, 
where  he  continued  two  years.  Kipley,  Castle-Donington,  Filey,  St.  Albans, 
Seacombe,  Abingdon,  and  Holyhead  wer^  then  the  successive  fields  of 
labour  in  which  he  was  greatly  appreciated  and  beloved,  and  in  which  his 
ministry  was  made  a  blessing  to  many.  Mr.  Day  was  a  preacher  of  re- 
mai'kable  merit.  His  sermons  were  able  expositions  of  Scripture,  expressed 
in  choice  language  and  illustrated  with  exquisite  taste.  He  was  pre-emi- 
nently a  teacher,  teaching  those  things  which  concern  the  Lord  Jesns 
Christ,  and  in  this  vocation  he  displayed  high  excellence.  The  Be?. 
Charles  Garrett,  speaking  of  Mr.  Day's  ministry  in  Filey,  in  1864, 
says : 

*  GolDg  to  Filey  for  a  little  rest  after  the  Conference,  I  bad  the  privilege  of  heuiiig 
Mr.  Day.  He  was  gentle  and  timid  in  manner,  but  as  be  led  us  in  prayer  bis  devo- 
tion of  spirit  lifted  bim  above  his  timidity,  and  carrying  us  to  tbe  Mercy  Seat,  he 
kept  us  tbere  whilst  he  poured  out  bis  heart  before  God.  His  sermon  was  a  master- 
piece, expressed  in  the  plainest  words,  so  that  the  fishermen  listened  with  eager  joj, 
Tbe  discourse  was  full  of  fresh  and  vigorous  thought,  whilst  it  throbbed  with  tender- 
ness. I  was  entirely  captivated  by  the  whole  service ;  and  from  that  time  I  never 
missed  an  opportunity  of  bearing  Mr.  Day.  He  was  to  my  taste  one  of  the  very  best 
preachers  in  Methodism.  More  than  any  other  preacher  I  have  heard,  he  reminded 
me  of  Robertson  of  Brighton.  There  was  the  same  wealth  of  thought,  the  same  fresh- 
ness of  illustration,  the  same  nobility  of  tone.  Mr.  Day's  excessive  timidity  and 
maidenly  bashfulness  prevented  his  taking  a  conspicuous  place  amongst  us ;  but  if 
his  health  had  allowed,  his  remarkable  gifts  would  have  insured  his  univenal 
recognition.* 

Many  other  excellent  judges  of  preaching  power  give  similar  testimoDy 
to  the  special  excellence  of  Mr.  Day's  ministry.  The  sermon  notes  left 
amongst  his  papers  bear  out  this  judgment,  although,  alas !  they  are  too 
imperfect  for  publication.  The  dried  plants  in  the  herharium  give  little 
idea  of  what  they  were  in  meadow,  on  mountain,  in  forest.  Where,  we 
mournfully  ask,  is  their  colour  and  graceful  shape  ?  where  the  hreath  of 
air  that  made  them  gently  wave  to  and  fro  ?  where  their  sweet  perfumes  f 
where  the  dew  that  glistened  in  their  cups?  where  the  hright  stream  in 
which  they  glassed  their  lovely  forms  ?  where  the  whole  glorious  scene  for 
which  they  were  intended  by  Nature,  and  to  which  they  lent  in  return 
life  and  beauty?  And  so  the  yelloiv  scraps  and  sketches  left  by  the 
preacher  give  but  a  faint  notion  of  the  living  ministry.  All  who  were 
privileged  to  listen  to  Mr.  Day  agree  in  their  testimony  that  his  paUic 
utterances  at  all  times  showed  his  eager  desire  for  the  conversion  of 
sinners,  and  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  and  he  was  honoured  of  God 
in  leading  many  into  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  His  salvation. 

Throughout  the  period  of  his  active  ministry  Mr.  Day  continued  an 
intense  student.  Whilst  a  diligent  and  extensive  reader  in  the  best  Eng- 
lish liter<»ture|  ancient  and  modem,  he  found  time  to  pursue  bis  etadki 
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in  the  daasioSy  but  also  in  French,  Italian,  Welsh,  Dutch,  and 
bher  languages.  Addresses  delivered  by  him  in  the  Welsh  lan- 
ire  said  bj  cultured  Welshmen  to  be  excellent  in  diction  and  pro- 
»n.  Owing  to  his  extreme  modesty  and  reticence  few  persons 
ire  of  Mr.  Day's  extensive  acquirements  and  intimate  knowledge 
),  philosophy,  literature,  and  theologf ;  but,  as  the  late  Eev.  Ben- 
3llier  declared  of  him,  he  was  a  truly  learned  man ;  using  all  his 
i  conscientiously  for  the  instruction  and  salvation  of  the  people, 
often  a  certain  deep  selfishness  in  an  intellectual  life,  but  close 
is  he  was,  exulting  in  the  pursuit  of  manifold  culture,  Mr.  Day 
ithusiastic  to  give  as  he  was  to  receive.  He  dwelt  much  apart, 
idling  with  all  knowledge,  that  he  might  the  better  serve  his 
m  according  to  the  will  of  God. 

brated  naturalist  reminds  us  that  to  place  stuffed  birds  and  beasts 
3ases,  to  arrange  insects  in  cabinets,  and  dried  plants  in  drawers 
r  the  drudgery  and  preliminary  of  study ;  to  watch  their  habits 
stand  their  relations  to  one  another,  to  study  their  instincts  and 
ice,  to  ascertain  their  adaptations  and  their  relations  to  the  forces 
B,  these  constitute  the  true  interest  of  natural  history.     And  in 
e  spirit  we  may  affirm  of  the  true  theologian,  that  to  become 
with  history  and  science,  to  master  the  mysteries  of  philosophy,  to 
jid  the  grammar  of  the  creeds,  is  merely  the  drudgery  and  preli- 
of  study ;  the  true  interest  arises,  the  sublimity  of  the  vocation  is 
ly  when  these  varied  studies  are  so  brought  to  bear  on  the  world 
I  men  around  us  that  the  life  of  the  race  may  be  better  under- 
d  indefinitely  exalted.     Far  from  being  a  solitary,  selfish  student, 
7  lived  to  serve ;  all  his  knowledge  was  humanized,  and  his  culture 
im  a  greater  blessing  to  his  congregations.     Unlike  many  scholars, 
f  was  an  able  business  man,  and  in  practical  matters  rendered 
Ism  great  service.     The  Walford  chapel  is  a  monument  of  his 
y,  indomitable  energy,  and  talents  in  working  out  any  practical 
that  he  might  feel  to  be  desirable.     Much  the  same  might  be  said 
valuable  work  done  by  him  in  respect  to  the  Trust  property  at 
id.     Mr.  Day  was  also  a  devoted  pastor.    The  poor  and  sick  were 
>ut  by  him,  and  to  such  he  was  a  generous  and  loving  friend.   His 
lies  were  ever  alive  to  the  needs  of  the  Church  and  the  world,  and, 
hly  a  Methodist,  he  was  most  catholic  in  spuit. 
Day's  physical  constitution  was  never  strong.     In  early  life  his 
health  prevented  him  entering  the  Connexional  Schools;  when  he 
a  candidate  for  the  Ministry  the  medical  testimony  was  not  assur- 
ed it  can  therefore  hardly  excite  surprise  that  he  failed  to  endure 
kin  of  the  itinerancy.     After  repeated  attacks  of  illness  he  became 
numerary,  settling  in  the  Harrogate  Circuit,  where  he  spent  the 
ars  of  his  too-short  life.    Any  one  at  this  time  noting  the  attenu- 
ime,  and  the  closing  of  a  ministry  so  rich  in  power  and  ^voniiaAx 
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might  have  been  tempted  to  complain  once  more  of  the  *  fatal  nrony '  which 
follows  man  and  spoils  so  much  of  his  largest  and  highest  hope,  and  to  ask 
sorrowfully  with  the  poet : 

*  Should  life,  in  its  meagre  and  tronblona  term, 

Be  marred  bj  mockeries  harsh  as  those 
That  set  in  the  leafs  young  green  a  worm, 
That  kill  in  the  bud  its  waiting  rose  7 

That  smite  the  lark  as  its  wings  unfold 
In  the  dawn  whose  thrilling  dews  they  crave ; 

That  shatter  the  colunm  ere  it  hold 
The  sculptured  grace  of  its  architrave  *  7 

Very  deeply  must  Mr.  Day  have  felt  the  dispensation  which  laid  him  aside 
from  work  he  loved  so  intensely,  and  in  which  he  was  so  singularly  fitted 
to  excel ;  but  he  bravely  accepted  the  situation,  found  for  himself  new 
openings  of  service,  and  did  perhaps  in  these  years  of  illness  and  silence  a 
larger  work  than  he  ever  could  have  done  in  the  active  Ministry.  As 
Carlyle  says  :  '  No  one  can  force  you  to  be  idle,  but  only  yourself.  Neither 
is  the  world  ahut  against  any  one ;  but  it  is  A^  that  is  shut.'  Mr.  Day 
was  a  fine  illustration  of  the  triumph  of  resolution  and  patience  over 
adverse  circumstances.  As  the  Rev.  A.  M'Aulay  wrote  of  him  :  '  Under 
the  Divine  guidance  he  made  a  sphere  for  himself  that  no  one  else  was 
filling,  and  a  work  for  himself  that  no  one  else  was  doing.  He  instructed 
more  by  his  pen  than  he  could  have  taught  by  his  lips  had  he  been  in 
charge  of  Churches.' 

Week  by  week  for  several  years  Mr;  Day  continued  to  write  in  the 
Methodist  Recorder  able  notes  touching  Biblical  and  theological  difficulties. 
He  also  wrote  extensively  in  the  same  Journal  on  questions  arising  out  of 
the  Revised  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  These  articles  discussing  a  very 
wide  range  of  subjects,  evinced  the  largest  industry,  and  great  aptitude  in 
reaching.  In  simple  language  he  poured  out  his  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  solving  the  difficult  problems  which  agitate  the  minds  of 
thoughtful  people,  and  leading  his  perplexed  correspondents  into  the 
light.  It  is  believed  that  these  Notes  have  been  a  blessing  to  thousands, 
and  that  they  have  kept  many  from  drifting  into  doubt  and  despair. 
CTnable  to  take  any  public  service  whatever,  the  prisoner  of  the  Lord 
walked  in  the  large  liberty  of  print.  Another  great  work  wrought  by 
Mr.  Day  during  his  years  of  retirement  was  in  connection  with  the  East 
Keswick  College.  During  his  active  ministry  nothing  gave  him  greater 
pleasure  than  to  be  of  service  to  the  young  men  of  his  congregations ;  and 
by  means  of  his  splendid  collection  of  books,  as  well  as  by  personal  sym- 
pathy and  counsel,  he  was  always  glad  to  aid  the  local -preachers  in  their 
noble  work.  The  East  Keswick  College  affi)rded  Mr.  Day  a  fine  sphere 
for  his  special  gifts.  The  aim  of  this  modest  College,  founded  by  the  late 
Mr.  Lawrence,  is  to  prepare  joung  men  who  feel  strongly  moved  to  the 
Ministry,  but  whose  educational  advantages  have  been  few.     Many  of 
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[Ibrist's  Ohnrcb,  and  manj  more  have  paaeed  into  the  pulpits  of  the 
yhnrches  of  Canada,  Newfoundland,  the  United  States,  Australasia,  and 
»ther  parts  of  the  world.  The  students  are  not  rarely  young  men  of 
tative  force  of  character,  ardent  and  devoted,  and  many  of  them  have 
;iven  a  good  account  of  themselves  in  later  life. 

In  this  institution  Mr.  Day  found  a^ sphere  exactly  fitted  to  his  hodily 
weakness,  his  intellectual  resource  and  aptitude,  his  spiritual  zeal  and 
spiration.  He  sought  to  give  the  students  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
Icriptures,  of  Church  History,  and  of  theology  in  general.  The  most 
.pproved  textrhooks  were  selected  hy  him ;  he  put  the  students  on  the 
wet  lines  of  study ;  and  with  the  most  minute  and  persevering  care,  his 
lass  was  drilled  in  the  various  subjects  of  a  theological  course.  He  had 
\  genial  manner  in  conveying  information,  was  master  of  his  subject,  and 
Qtering  most  sympathetically  into  the  difficulties  of  his  class  his  tutor- 
hip  was  exceedingly  popular  and  successful.  On  two  days  of  the  week 
or  several  years  did  he  energetically  pursue  this  task.  He  was  much  and 
ustly  beloved  by  the  students.  They  felt  his  nobleness,  manlinefs,  sym- 
xithy.  He  was  to  them  not  only  a  teacher,  but  a  true  friend,  lending 
hem  suitable  books,  sparing  time  to  give  them  personal  and  private  in- 
truction,  assisting  some  of  them  with  generous  financial  aid,  leaving 
hem  to  recognise  the  obligation  in  after  years  if  they  were  able.  In 
very  possible  way,  by  the  force  of  his  character,  the  wealth  of  his  under- 
tanding;  the  tenderness  of  his  feeling,  by  his  substance,  experience  and 
ofluence,  he  aided  and  inspired  the  youths  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to 
le  under  his  tutorship,  and  in  them  his  light  has  gone  out  to  distant 
horesy  his  words  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

Does  not  the  history  of  Mr.  Day  teach  that  God  may  still  have  a  place 
md  task  for  those  who  are  apparently  laid  aside  ?  We  are,  perhaps,  too 
eadily  disposed  to  think  that  the  day  of  our  usefulness  is  over,  because  some 
trange  thing  has  happened  to  us.  Sometimes  a  Christian  is  removed 
rom  a  neighbourhood  in  which  he  has  been  specially  useful,  to  another 
a  which  there  seems  no  opportunity  of  service  whatever ;  let  not  such 
n  one  despair,  for  it  may  soon  appear  that  God  has  called  him  to  special 
rork  in  strange  nooks  and  comers.  Sometimes  the  circumstances  of  a 
lan  change  for  the  worse,  and  the  sphere  for  his  beneficent  action  seems 
nevitably  narrowed;  in  such  days  it  behoves  us  to  btf  patient,  for  the 
intoward  Providence  may  easily  prove  in  the  event  the  development  of  a 
Jgher  power,  and  the  accomplishment  of  a  more  influential  mission. 
Sometimes  our  health  is  shattered,  and  we  are  ready  to  bemoan  ourselves 
a  good  for  nothing;  but  only  salt  that  bas  lost  its  savour  is  good 
or  nothing;  and  time  shows  that  the  spirit  on  occasion  does  its 
rork  all  the  better  for  the  weakness  of  the  flesh.  It  is  easy  to  conclude 
or  history  finished  when  it  is  passing  into  a  nobler  chapter ;  to  think 
or  talent  lost  when  it  is  being  exchanged  for  a  higher ;  to  regret  the 
eduction  of  our  iuEuence  at  the  very  moment  wlien  \\i  \a\>^\Ti%^^^vq^l 
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exalted  and  enlarged.  We  ought  very  slowly  to  believe  in  Sapemnmer- 
ar3nship ;  for,  watching  and  waiting  with  the  ingenuity  and  susoeptibility 
of  love,  €k>d  may  surprise  us  with  openings  for  deb'gbtfnl  service. 

Another  leeson  is  pointed  afresh  by  Mr.  Day's  story — the  power  of  the 
feeble.  How  often  is  the  bruised  reed  God's  chosen  instrument !  With 
it  He  writes  as  with  a  diamond  pen  ;  it  is  the  polished  shaft  of  His  quiver ; 
it  is  the  tender  lute  through  which  He  breathes  music  more  potent  than 
the  sound  of  trumpets.  Science  is  constantly  showing  how  in  nature  rode 
power  everywhere  prevails,  and  the  weak  thing  goes  remorselessly  to  the 
wall ;  but  in  human  society  we  often  find  the  treasure  in  earthen  vesBsfe, 
and  the  grandest  service  achieved  through  those  with  the  very  least  bodily 
force,  as  if  the  highest  Power  of  all  were  jealous  of  being  confounded 
with  its  icstruments.  Science  can  hardly  allow  the  invalid  to  become  a 
porter  at  the  gate  of  the  gods ;  Christianity  often  makes  him  one  of  God's 
white,  silent  angels,  ministering  most  preciously  to  those  who  shall  be 
heirs  of  salvation. 

The  Minutes  of  Ccnferencej  in  recording  the  death  of  Mr.  Day,  say 
of   him :    *  A  spotless    and    attractive    character   supported  and  was  a 
chief  part  of  his  ministerial  work/     This  testimony  is  true.     He  was 
marked  by  extreme  purity  and  beauty  of  spirit,  the  rough  and  sharp 
features  of  character  having  little  or  no  place  in  him.     Even  the  white 
rose  in  the  garden  has  its  protective  thorns,  and  most  men  consider  that 
the  austere  and  rude  elements  of  egoism  are  essential  to  celf-respect  in  a 
world  like  this ;  hut  some  saints  seem  to  triumph  without  such  protection, 
they  abide  safe  in  the  power  of  their  grace  and  sweetness.     Mr.  Day  was 
one  of  these.     He  was  essentially  pure,  kind,  and  whatsoever  else  is  lovely. 
He  was  richly  endowed  with  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above,  which  is  '  first 
pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and 
good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy.'    But  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  think  of  him  as  a  weak  man.     With  all  his  gentleness 
of  disposition  and  coyness  of  manner,  he  had  great  firmness  and  force  of 
character.     In  him  strength  and  delicacy  were  mingled  as  in  the  costliest 
lace,  where  the  threads  are  mere  filaments  to  look  at,  and  silken  to  the 
touch,  but  which  have  really  something  like  the  tenacity  of  steel.     With- 
out such  vigour,  gentleness  degenerates  into  a  vapid  and  effeminate  senti- 
mentalism.     '  The  gentle  lily  has  a  tough  stalk,'  says  the  Oriental  proverb; 
and  out  of  strength  of  understanding,  vitality  of  conscience,  firmness  d 
will,  as  well  as  out  of  depth  and  richness  of  heart,  springs  the  ethereal 
gracefulness  of  God's  children.     Mr.  Day  showed  that  the  saint  is  sot 
less  than  a  man,  not  other  than  a  man,  but  that  he  is  simply  man  at  his 
best.     And  it  was  this  refined  and  noble  character  that  invested  all  that 
he  Eaid  and  did  with  attractiveness  and  force. 

Mr.  Day  had  all  those  mental  trials  which  so  often  belong  to  men  of 

fraii,  diseased  organization.    The  late  Bev.  Samuel  Martin  has  a  sermon 
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and  the  preacher  reminds  us  of  conditions  of  life  very  like  this 
in  booths.  A  feeble  body,  answering  its  purpose  many  years,  lb 
ling  in  booths.  There  are  human  bodies,,  rich  in  life,  strong  in 
on,  and  sound  in  every  limb  and  organ.  There  are  other  bodies, 
ital  force,  feeble  in  structure,  and  organically  defective.  How 
e  bodies  are  to  destruction,  God  only  knows.  Every  birthday 
first  anniversary  has  seemed  as  though  it  mdst  be  the  last.  A 
sensitive  spirit  kept  sound,  is  like  dwelling  in  bootha  Fancy  a 
"e  mischievous,  fear  a  little  stronger,  thought  on  one  subject  a 
*e  intense,  would  speedily  conduct  such  across  the  border.  That 
Bps  such,  is  not  a  wall  of  brick  or  stone  or  marble,  but  a  few  yards 
or  of  fabric  of  hair.  Thus  God  makes  many  to  dwell  in  booths, 
ly  was  undoubtedly  one  of  those  whom  Qod  makes  to  abide  in  frail- 
aacles.  He  was  subject  to  deep  depression  and  sorrowfulness  of 
d  his  painful  introspections,  conflicts  and  misgivings  often  brought 
to  despair.  His  was' a  Cowper-like  spirit ;  and  he  passed  through 
ysterioas  mental  tribulations  with  which  the  devout  poet's  history 
I  us  familiar.  So  healthy  in  many  aspects,  there  was  yet  the 
irain ;  with  humour  and  cheerfulness  alternated  seasons  of  deep 
>ly ;  pure  in  spirit  and  life  as  all  knew  him  to  be,  he  yet  wrote 
rest  things  against  himself;  faithful  to  God  above  many,  he 
an  unfaithfulness  to  his  trusts  and  privileges  that  denied  him 
ith  a  firm  faith  in  God's  promises  and  mercy,  he  often  bewailed 
s  cast  out.  In  this  strange  valley  of  desolation,  where  it  is  neither 
light,  where  all  is  vague  and  disquieting,  where  physical,  psychi- 
spiritual  phenomena  are  mingled  in  most  bewildering  confusion, 
friend  often  dwelt,  and  God  only  knows  what  such  suffer,  and 
'ely  they  fight  with  the  spectres  they  may  not  lay.  But  all  who 
.  Day  were  assured  that  the  high  conscientiousness,  the  cheerfulness, 
and  hope  they  saw  in  him  were  real,  that  these  belonged  to  his  true 
)  self-accusation,  the  melancholy,  the  despair,  were  but  dreams 
icinations.  When  the  tabernacle  fell  in  ruinous  decay,  it  left  in 
of  eternity  a  pure,  brave,  self-sacrificing  life, 
a  long  and  painful  illness  Mr.  Day  put  off  the  body  of  his  humDi- 
Harrogate,  March  the  10th,  1887.  Many  sincere  mourners  stood 
he  grave  of  this  singularly  gifted  and  modest  man,  and  they  felt 
is  case  the  great  hope  of  a  glorious  resurrection  was  indeed  sure 
kin.  As  on  the  winter's  day  we  laid  our  loved  brother  to  rest  in 
;y  little  churchyard  of  Harlow  Moor  Church,  the  snow  reminded 
purity,  the  sunshine  of  his  sweetness,  the  green  leaves  and  bright 
strewn  on  the  coifin  by  tbe  hand  of  affection  of  that  blessed 
I  lif^into  which  Jesu's  patient  sufferer  had  at  length  entered.. 
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LEPER   HOSPITALS  AND  LEPER   HEROES. 

Mr.  Cliffobd's  articles  on  Zt/0  amd  Lalxmra  of  the  Lepw  Hero^  which 
created  much  interest  as  they  appeared  in  the  NineUenik  Century^  will  be 
widely  read  now  that  they  are  issued  in  a  compact  volume,  and  much  good 
will  doubtless  result  from  their  perusal. 

Joseph  Damien  was  born  in  1841,  near  Lduvain,  Belgium.  His  mother, 
being  deeply  religious,  trained  him  in  '  the  nurture  and  admonitkm  oC 
the  Lord,'  and  he '  grew  in  favour  with  €k)d  and  man.'  At  the  age  of 
nineteen,  on  a  visit  to  a  brother  who  was  preparing  for  the  priesthood,  he 
then  decided  to  take  a  step  he  had  long  contemplated — ^to  become  a  priest; 
and  there  he  stayed  to  avoid  the  pain  of  farewell.  From  the  first  he 
avowed  his  intention  to  become  a  missionary,  and  the  opportunity  came 
rather  unexpectedly.  His  elder  brother  was  appointed  to  labour  in  the 
South  Seas,  but  at  the  last  moment  fell  ill,  and  was  unable  to  proceed. 
Joseph  instantly  offered  to  go  in  his  brother's  stead.  After  considerable 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  permission  was  given,  and  he 
laboured  for  several  years  in  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific  In  1873  lie  was 
present  at  the  dedication  of  a  chapel  in  the  island  of  Maui,  when  the 
bishop  lamented  that  he  was  unable  to  provide  the  lepers  at  Molokai  with 
a  pastor.  The  young  priest  iostantly  said :  '  I  will  go  to  Molokai  and 
labour  for  the  poor  lepers,  whose  wretched  state  of  bodily  and  spiritual 
misfortune  has  often  made  my  heart  bleed  within  me.'  His  offer  was 
accepted,  and  that  very  day  he  embarked  in  a  cattle-boat  for  the  leper 
settlement. 

In  about  one  hundred  years  the  population  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  had 
decreased  from  400,000  to  40,000,  and  of  these  about  2,000  were  infected 
with  leprosy.  Isolation  being  necessary,  Molokai  was  chosen  as  the  place 
of  exile.  The  island  is  '  long,  and  shaped  like  a  willow-leaf,'  rising  from 
the  sea  to  a  height  of  1 ,500  feet.  Between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  lie 
the  two  leper  villages,  in  which  are  eight  hundred  lepers.  When  Damien 
landed  there  he  was  thirty-three  years  of  age,  enjoying  robust  health,  and 
said  to  himself :  ^  Now,  Joseph,  my  boy,  this  is  your  life-work.'  He  found 
no  doctor ;  no  one  to  care  for  the  people.  The  houses  were  wretched ;  the 
people  ill-fed,  ill-clothed  and  unwashen.  They  lived  without  distinction 
of  age  or  sez,  old  and  new  cases  mingled.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water, 
their  clothes  were  far  from  being  clean ;  and  many  of  them  had  barely 
enough  to  cover  them,  and  consequently  suffered  greatly  from  cold.  They 
had  none  but  native  remedies,  and  many  gave  themselves  up  quietly  to 
the  ravages  of  the  disease :  women  and  children  being  cast  out  to  die,  witii 
no  shelter  save  a  stone  wall.  They  passed  their  time  in  playing  carda^ 
dancing,  and  drinking  a  highly  intoxicating  beverage  distilled  from  a  native 
shrub,  which  caused  them  to  act  like  madmen.  The  miserable  settlement 
had  the  name  of  *  The  living  graveyard.'  Old  residents  preached  to  new 
comers  the  terrible  axiom :  *  In  this  place  tbeie  is  no  law.'  Happily,  owing 
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to  the  labours  of  thb  devoted  priest,  all  this  haa  been  changed.  There  isnow 

a  plentiful  supply  of  good  water,  and  a  hospital  in  the  charge  of  a  qualified 

'  medioal  man.    Grass  huts  have  given  place  to  neat  cottages  with  verandahs. 

Father  Damien  says :  '  Although  my  words  were  specially  addressed  to 
the  dying,  often  they  would  fall  upon  the  ears  of  public  sinners,  who, 
becoming  conscious  of  their  sins,  began  to  reform,  and  thus  with  the  hope 
in  a  merciful  Saviour,  gave  up  their  bad  habits.  My  labours  here,  which 
seemed  to  be  almost  in  vain  at  the  beginning,  have  been  greatly  crowned 
with  success.' 

This  result  was  brought  about  by  much  patience,  throogh  '  evil  and  good 
report.'  Owing  to  his  abolition  of  some  evil  customs,  he  was  hated  by  the 
very  people  for  whom  he  was  giving  his  life ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  was 
stricken  with  the  dreadful  disease,  that  opposition  melted  into  devotion 
and  love. 

After  ten  years'  residence  at  Molokai,  during  which  he  tended  the  sick, 
cared  for  the  children,  and  cheered  the  dying  hours  of  two  thousand 
lepeirBf  Damien  suspected  that  he  had  become  a  leper,  but  the  doctors 
assured  him  such  was  not  the  case.  But  one  day  he  asked  a  German 
doctor  to  examine  him  carefully. 

'  I  cannot  bear  to  tell  you,'  said  the  doctor ;  '  but  what  you  say  is  true.' 

*  It  is  no  shock  to  me,'  was  the  reply ;  '  for  I  have  long  felt  sure  of  it.' 
With  cheerful  fortitude  he  continued  at  his  post ;  and  though  people 

pitied  him  and  thought  him  unfortunate  he  called  himself  '  the  happiest 
of  missionaries.'  So  great  was  his  devotion  that  he  said  :  '  I  would  not  be 
cured,  if  the  price  of  my  cure  was  that  I  must  leave  the  island  and  give 
up  my  work.' 

A  lady  wrote  to  him  :  '  You  have  given  up  all  earthly  things  to  eerve 
God  here  and  help  others;  you  must  have  now  joy  that  nothing  can 
take  from  you,  and  a  great  reward  hereafter.'  *  Tell  her,'  he  said,  with  a 
quiet  smile,  *  that  it  is  true :  I  do  have  that  joy  now.' 

For  the  usual  term  of  four  years  the  disease  ran  its  deadly  course.  In 
Jai^aary  he  wrote :  '  I  try  to  make  slowly  my  way  of  the  Cross,  and  hope 
soon  to  be  on  top  of  my  Golgotha.'  What  a  glimpse  these  words  give  us 
into  hifl  world  of  pain,  and  yet  but  a  glimpse !  At  the  end  of  February  he 
penned  his  last  letter : 

*  I  try  my  best  to  carry,  without  much  complaining  and  in  a  practical 
way,  the  long-foreseen  miseries  of  the  disease,  which,  after  all,  is  a  Provi- 
dential agent  to  detach  the  heart  from  earthly  affection,  and  prompts  the 
desire  of  a  Christian  soul  to  be  united—  the  sooner  the  better — with  Him 
Who  is  her  only  lifa. . .  .During  your  long  ttavelling  road  homewards, 
please  do  not  forget  the  narrow  road.  We  both  have  to  walk  carefully, 
so  as  to  meet  together  at  the  home  of  our  common  Father.' 

Ab  the  pain  increased  and  the  brightness  faded,  there  came  the  longing 
for  rest.  He  loved  to  hear  sung :  '  Brief  life  is  here  our  portion ; '  and, 
'Art  thou  weaxyf '  ezpresaing  joy  that  his  Easter-Day  ^o\]\^  \m  %\«i^ 
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with  God.  A  slight  rally  inspired  hope  which  was  soon  dispelled.  The 
disease  concentrated  in  the  mouth  and  throat ;  but  the  intense  pain  was 
borne  without  a  murmur.  He  said  :  *  This  is  my  Nunc  DimiUii.  Hie' 
work  of  the  lepers  is  assured,  and  I  am  no  longer  neoecsaryi  so  will  go  ap 
yonder.'  His  last  message  was :  <  God's  will  be  done ;  He  knows  best 
My  work,  with  all  its  faults  and  failures,  is  in  His  hands,  and  before  Easter 
I  shall  see  my  Saviour.' 

And  so  it  wa?.  On  the  15th  of  April,  1889,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight|  the 
martyrdom  was  ended,  and  the  eyes  of  Joseph  Damien  beheld  '  the  King 
in  His  beauty.'  He  lies  in  the  little  graveyard  at  Molokaii  where,  with  hk 
own  hand,  he  had  laid  so  many  to  rest,  till  he  hears  the  words  :  *  Inas- 
much as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  these  My  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  Me.' 
'  There  is  no  man  that  hath  left  house,  or  wife,  or  brethren,  or  parents, 
or  children,  for  the  kingdom  of  God's  sake,  who  shall  not  receive  manifold 
more  in  this  time,  and  in  the  world  to  come  eternal  life.' 

But  Father  Damien's  work  is  by  no  means  over,  and  the  need  for 
such  workers  is  as  great  as  ever.  It  may  be  that  we  shall  find  it  a 
peaceful  parallel  to  the  history  of  Samson ;  and  the  good  accomplished  bf 
the  story  of  his  martyr-like  death  will  outweigh  the  blessing  of  his 
devoted,  but  all  too  brief  life.  Medical  men  are  setting  to  work  with 
renewed  zeal  and  reasonable  hope  of  success  to  find  out  not  only  pallia- 
tives, but  a  cure  for  the  horrible  disease.  Attention  is  being  caUed, 
too,  to  the  condition  of  lepers  in  less-favoured  regions  even  than 
Molokai.  A  story  is  told  in  the  September  number  of  BlacktooocTM  Maya- 
zinet  of  which  the  readers  will  say  with  the  Editor :  •  We  could  not  have 
believed  that  eo  inhuman  and  disgraceful  a  state  of  things  could  ha?e 
been  permitted  to  exist  in  any  British  colony,'  * 

Close  to  Cape  Town  is  a  little  island,  called  Eobben  Island,  only  three 
miles  in  diameter,  with  about  five  hundred  inhabitants ;  but  in  this  small 
space  is  pushed  a  va&t  amount  of  concentrated  misery.  About  thirty  of 
the  population  of  Eobben  Island  are  convicts ;  two  himdred  and  thirty  are 
lunatics ;  but  more  to  be  pitied  than  either  of  these  classes,  are  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty  lepers.  No  one  is  allowed  to  visit  the  place  without 
special  permission  from  the  Government  officials.  That  permission  was 
obtained  by  the  writer  of  the  paper  for  more  than  one  visit,  and  he  used  his 
eyes  to  some  purpose.  He  describes  the  quarters  of  the  male  lepers  as  '  A 
square,  dirty,  dismal  courtyard,  two  sides  of  which  are  bordered  with  wards. 
One  of  the  best  wards  was  found  to  be  of  fair  construction ;  but,  O !  so  bare 
and  dark ;  not  a  vobtige  of  gracious  enlivenment  or  kindly  solicitude.  Iho 
worst  was  decrepit  outside,  ruinous  within.  Fourteen  beds  are  crowded  into 
a  totally  insufficient  space.  The  miserable  rickety  bedsteads  were  masses 
of  foul  rags  and  fouler  mattresses.    There  is  a  kind  of  gipsy  fire-place 
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which  a  few  sticks  crackle,  and  over  which  some  of  the  lepers  are 
mching.  The  ^und  is  destitute  of  boards,  and  consists  of  bare  earth 
impled  into  hollows,  over  which  numbers  of  large  loathsome  snakes 
kwl  at  night  in  search  of  mice.'  The  poor  wretches  who  are  incarce- 
ied  here  are  a  curious  amalgam  of  races,  half-breeds  most  of  them : 
igiish  and  Dutch,  and  Hottentot  and  Malay. 

The  visitor  did  not  find  the  appearance  of  the  patients  quite  what  he 
i  expected  from  the  Scriptural  accounts  of  leprosy,  and  enquired  of  the 
stor :  '  Where  are  the  Naamans  and  the  Qehazis,  lepers  white  as  snow  ? ' 
)  was  told  that  that  was  the  Eastern  form  of  the  disease.  The  African 
rieties  are  the  tubercular  and  the  ansBsthetic  forms.  The  former  is  the 
id  prevalent  in  Molokai:  in  its  earlier  stages  it  resembles  ordinary 
isumption,  but  at  length  the  tubercles  develop  externally,  on  head, 
e  and  arms.  A  description  is  given  of  one  poor  fellow,  not  much  over 
rty,  in  the  last  stage  of  the  malady  : 

Huge  knobs  are  disposed  about  his  cheeks,  the  nape  of  bis  neck  is  scarcely  to  be 
thngnished ;  and  shocking  bejond  description  is  a  gigantic  excrescence  on  the  side 
lus  head,  which  has  disfigor^  hixii  almost  beyond  recognition  as  a  baman  being. 
t  the  ansesthetio  form  is,  if  possible,  more  horrible,  and  seem«,  more  than  any 
er,  a  terribly  fit  type  of  the  state  to  which  unchecked  sin  reduces  the  soul. 
ce  18  a  man,  quite  helpless ;  legs,  or  rather  what  remains  of  them,  drawn  up 
I  their  extremities  resembling  round  tubes ;  arms  in  a  far  worse  condition,  per- 
tly useless,  shapeless  stumps,  with  rudimentary  fingers,  but  perfect  finger-nails 
r  nails  are  leprous  proof).  Truly  here  is  absorption  of  a  man's  whole  corporal 
Dg:  his  very  collar-bones  and  shoulder-blades  seem  to  be  in  process  of  rapid 
linntion ;  he  is  undergoing  a  living  death.  I  ask  a  patient :  **  Do  you  suffer 
all — and  you,  and  you?"  They  all  shake  their  heads:  "No,  we  have  no 
n ;  only  we  are  always  dreadfully  cold  and  hungry.'  What  a  relief  that  there  is 
absence  of  bodily  anguish  I  jet  hear  what  the  doctor  says :  **  This  insensibility  to 
tering  constitutes  a  difficulty  and  an  evil.  A  leper's  bone  becomes  bruised  and 
shed  because  his  sensations  give  him  no  warning  of  impending  dauger.  The 
mp  of  his  arm  may  come  into  contact  with  the  fire,  or  bis  leg-bone  may  be  pressed 
iinst  a  red-hot  plate,  yet  he  will  not  be  aware  of  the  fact :  he  is  ^oit  feeling" ' 

The  writer's  reflection  on  the  doctor's  words  reads  like  the  application 
a  powerful  sermon  :  '  What  a  miserable  degradation,  bodily  and  men- 
ly !  It  almost  seems  better  that  a  human  being  should  be  writhing 
der  the  utmpst  pain,  than  that  he  should  be  **past  feeling" '  The 
iter  was  struck,  too,  with  the  oppressive  silence  of  the  place :  '  No  mur- 
uing  of  small  talk ;  no  mutteriug  of  suffering/  It  was  with  difficulty 
got  any  information  from  the  sufferers  themselves ;  but '  by  degrees  the 
iversation  became,  not  brisk  or  bright,  but  monotonously  continuous, 
:e  the  tolling  of  a  funeral  bell.  ''  Have  you  any  games  ? "  A  shake  of 
B  head.  '*  Any  newspapers  or  books !  **  "  There  is  a  library,  but  we  have 
tie  benefit  from  it,  and  we  have  no  newspapers."  ''  Shall  I  send  you 
ne  ?  '*  For  the  first  time  there  is  a  trace  of  animation  in  the  reply : 
[)  do !  pray  do !  Send  us  anything  to  read,  either  in  Dutch  or  English. 
fid  Iff  even  trctote" ' 
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One  of  the  attendant  on  the  lepers^  who  was  himself  slightly  hot 
surely  smitten  with  the  fell  disease,  seems  to  have  had  some  intuition  oftb 
purpose  of  the  unusual  interest  in  them,  and  hegged  the  visitor  to  wxito 
something  in  the  newspapers  about  how  miserable  they  were,  for  they  hid 
no  one  to  speak  for  them ;  and  added  pathetically  :  '  Indeed,  I  am  unha^l 
O,  so  unhappy ! '  But  the  reader  will  be  asking :  '  Whose  fault  is  HI 
Who  is  responsible  for  this  abominable  state  of  things,  and  what  is  iba 
reason  of  it  ? '  The  answer  to  the  last  question  is  given  by  the  writer 
very  simply  in  two  words  :  '  Parsimony  and  neglect.'  The  doctor,  who  is 
the  Governor  of  the  Island,  and  who,  in  a  very  limited  sphere,  has  absolate 
authority,  is  yet  tied  hand  and  foot  by  the  parsimony  of  the  Ck>loDiil 
officials.  *  On  these  latter,'  adds  the  writer, '  lie  the  shame  of  the  short- 
comings respecting  the  welfare  of  the  miserable  inhabitants.' 

There  is  a  Chaplain ;  and  a  writer  in  the  October  number  of  Blaekwooti 
Magazine  speaks  in  warm  terms  of  his  self-denjing  devotion.  There  is  also  a 
church,  which  is  described  as  *  almost  the  only  thoroughly  pleasing  object  in 
the  island,  neat  without,  and  intensely  pretty  within.'  Here  those  of  every 
creed  represented  in  the  strange,  sad  community  meet:  Protestants,  Roman 
Catholics,  Mohammedans  and  Jews;  but  the  three  classes  of  society — convieti, 
lunatics  and  lepers — have  separate  services.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
allow  the  lepers  the  benefit  of  more  public  worship,  by  adding  to  one  of 
the  aisles  a  small  room  screened  off  by  glass,  where  they  could  sit,  with- 
out risk  to  others ;  but  this  scheme  has  been  crushed  because  of  the  trifling 
expense  which  it  would  entail ! 

Other  instances  are  given  of  the  same  kind  of  neglect.  Surely  the  chief 
explanation  of  the  existence,  or  at  least  for  the  continuance,  of  such  a  state 
of  thiogs,  must  be  in  the  utter  ignorance  of  the  British,  and  to  some 
extent  of  the  Colonial  public,  though  we  are  told  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Cape  Town  are  ashamed  of  it.  And  surely  in  the  nineteenth  eentoiy, 
and  with  the  name  of  Father  Damien  sounding  fresh  in  our  ears,  such 
grievances  have  only  to  be  stated  in  order  to  be  righted ! 

We  are  thankful  to  see  in  the  November  number  of  Blaekwood*$  Ma^- 
zine,  that  the  article  in  September  '  has  been  followed  by  an  ezcepticmal 
activity  in  initiating  remedial  measure?.' 


•FEUIT   IN  OLD  AGE': 

GLEANINGS   FROM  THE   LIFE  AND   WRITINGS   OF    MART  SEWELL.^ 

The  story  of  one  who,  in  her  sixtieth  year,  deliberately  set  herself  to 
master  the  ait  of  moving  human  hearts  by  simple,  telling,  faultlesdy 
flowing  verse;  and  who  succeeded  in  producing  metrical  tales  whidi 
have  sold  by  the  million,  and  still  circulate  by  the  thousand,  is  sordy 

*  T^a  Life  and  Lettert  of  3fr8.  Snoell.    B7  'ttx%.'&«.iV}.    ^vmA!&  Kiabet  and  Oa 
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of  note  amongst  the  curiosities  of  literature.  But  tbe  earnest, 
)  life-work  of  Mary  Sewell,  the  well-known  author  of  Mother's 
*rd$f  and  Ottr  Father's  Care,  has  far  higher  claims  on  our  attention. 
»  Mrs.  Seirell's  greatest  success  in  life/  says  her  biographer,  *  was 
«raonal  work  among  the  poor.'  '  Through  many  years  of  friendly 
irse  with  her  poorer  friends  and  neighbours,'  she  took  to  heart 
ires,  their  interests,  their  mental  as  well  as  their  physical  and 
I  needs.  Day  by  day  she  observed,  experimented  and  ruminated, 
8  arrived  at  the  philosophical  conclusion,  bast  stated  in  her  own 
'  That  there  exists  among  them  generally  an  instinctive  love  of 
lescriptive  poetry ;  and  that,  both  morally  and  intellectually,  it 
ore  importance  to  them  to  have  the  imagination  cultivated  and 
>y  the  higher  sentiment  of  poetry,  than  it  can  be  to  those  who  have 
tntage  of  a  liberal  education :  to  the  one  it  is  a  luxury ;  to  the  other 
3t  needful  relaxation  from  the  severe  and  irksome  drudgery  of 
Uy  lot.' 

emand  realized,  the  question  of  supply  at  ones  occupied  her  in- 
>ractical  mind,  and  without  laying  claim  to  any  higher  qualifica- 
the  work  than  a  clear  perception  of  the  end  to  be  attuned,  her 
Jid  courageous  spirit  cried :  '  Here  am  I ;  send  me.'  Her  pure 
ind  the  ^consecrated  concentration  of  her  faculties  were  abundantly 
i  by  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift.  An  uDsuspected  vein 
ne  poefcic  feeling  and  power  of  poetic  expression  was  discovered 
»he  solid  shrewdness  and  practical  good  sense  for  which  she  had 
iefly  remarkable.  Her  treasures  in  extreme  old  age  remained 
isted.  'I  have  nothing  to  be  proud  of,'  were  her  own  modest 
hen  her  productions  were  at  the  height  of  their  popularity ;  '  it 
I  in  answer  to  prayer,  even  the  rhymes.'  Such,  in  brief,'  was  the 
)f  Mary  Sewell's  versifying  faculty ;  which,  although  it  falls  short 
s,  richly  exhibits  the  marks  of  genuine  poetry — the  power  to  refine 
and  to  elevate  aspiration. 

3rmpathetic  and  beautiful  biography  is  written  by  a  friend  to  whom 
well  was  a  stranger  until  she  had  entered  on  the  last  third  part 
3ng  life.  She  outlived  the  husband  and  the  friends  of  her  youth ; 
lis  record  deals  chiefly  with  the  incidents  and  thoughts  of  her 
Bars.  But  for  the  charming  sketch  of  her  early  life  penned  by 
Hit  for  her  grandchildren,  in  her  eighty-fifth  year,  we  should  have 
little  of  her  history,  until  life's  decline  had  fairly  set  in.  Here, 
*,  we  are  introduced  to  a  child's  happy  life  on  a  Norfolk  farm 
'ears  ago. 

:  Wbight  was  bom  in  1797.      Both  her  parents  came  of  an  old 

stock,  their  ancestors  connecting  them  in  a  direct  line  with  the 

Friends  of  George  Fox's  days.    For  her  father  she  cherished 

out  life  the  profoundest  veneration.    She  writes :  '  He  was  refined 

'  thought,  word  and  action;  far-sighted  and  cteSiX-%\^\A&)  IviKl  ^V 
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enterprise  and  quiet  enthusiasm.  He  had  excellent  talents  and  wide 
views ;  a  most  humane,  tender  and  compassionate  heart.'  It  is  evident 
that  Mary's  intellectual  inheritance  was  chiefly  derived  from  him  ;  though 
she  writes  of  her  mother  with  equal  affection  and  respect. 

Brought  up  after  the  straitest  sect  of  their  religion,  Mary  and  her 
brothers  and  sisters  yet  knew  much  of  what  she  happUy  terms :  *  The  steady 
joy  of  life.'  All  Europe  might  tremble  at  the  name  of  Bonaparte,  bat 
these  rosy-faced  children  led  their  free  out-door  life,  with  the  varied 
delights  of  the  changing  seasons  on  a  busy  farm,  only  made  dimly  consdons 
by  their  father's  kindling  eye  and  patriotic  table-talk,  that  their  lives  were 
cast  in  stirring  days. 

For  two  hours,  morning  and  afternoon,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week 
their  eager  spirits  felt  the  solemn  hush  of  the  still  Meeting  House,  l^ot 
to  any  great  purpose,  however,  does  Mary  seem  to  have  worshipped  there. 
The  restless  frame  might  calm  itself,  but  the  restless  brain  who  could  con- 
trol? She  seems  to  have  systematically  employed  her  time  in  inward 
repetition  of  secular  poetry,  the  works  of  Moore,  Byron  and  Scott  being 
special  favourites.  To  this  practice  she  attributes  largely  her  accurate  ear 
for  rhythm.  For  any  tokens  of  a  deep  inward  work  of  grace  we  lock 
ia  vain  until  after  her  marriage.  We  have  a  sweet  and  tender  remini- 
scence '  of  her  first  conscious  sense  of  the  touch  of  the  Almighty.'  It  was 
on  a  calm,  still  summer  evening.  She  was  a  little  child  standing  on  a  broad 
flat  stons  which  made  the  step  to  her  father's  front  door.  The  sky  above 
was  full  of  the  sunset  glow,  and  a  great  tree  on  the  grass-plat  stood  oat 
solemnly  against  it.  '  And  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  beauty  and  the  stillnees 
flowed  into  my  little  heart  and  filled  it ;  and  I  felt  Gkxl  there.' 

Mary's  secular  education  appears  to  have  been  largely  conducted  on  the 
natural  system ;  of  technical  instruction  she  had  comparatively  little ;  bot 
had  no  lack  of  that  gentle  atmospheric  pressure  of  minds  at  once  sympa- 
thetic and  superior,  which  exerts  on  the  plastic  intellect  of  a  child 
a  formative  influence  of  priceless  value.  To  a  bright  young  governess,  all 
life  and  intelligence,  she  owed  an  intellectual  quickening  which  she  alwajs 
gratefully  remembered. 

Sad  reverses  in  her  father's  business  affairs  sent  Mary  out  into  life  at 
seventeen,  to  teach  writing  and  ciphering  in  a  large  school,  where,  if  her 
o^n  accDunt  is  to  be  credited,  she  illustrated  Jacotot's  maxim  :  'Everyone 
may  teach  that  which  he  does  not  know  himself.'  Her  marriage^  at  twentj* 
two,  with  a  highly  respectable  Quaker  tradesman,  brought  to  a  dose  her 
brief  professional  career.  By  business  difficulties  in  Yarmouth^  Mr. 
Sewell  wa^)  induced  to  try  his  fortune  in  London.  Hereupon  followed 
some  ten  years  of  city  or  surburban  life,  intensely  uncongenial  to  the 
young  wife,  who  yet  bravely  bore  her  share  of  the  burden  of  providing 
for  the  two  children  with  whom  €k)d  had  blessed  her ;  and  whose  depriva- 
tion of  the  joys  of  country  surroundings  she  bitterly  bewailed.  She  saya : 
*I  hated  it;  I  blotted  my  lesson-book  with  my  tears;  yet  there  is  nothiDgm 
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J  life  which  X  look  bftck  npon  with  bo  mach  regret  as  the  time  I  have 
aated  in  wishing  things  differest  from  what  the;  were.  I  am  sure  I  should 
enr  hkve  understood  the  poor,  and  been  able  to  help  them  as  I  have 
me,  if  I  had  not  had  that  experience.  The  depths  I  was  taken  down  toi 
inght  ne  more  than  any  number  of  years'  looking  on.'  Yery  fruitful 
rere  thou  straggling  years  in  the  experience  which  worketh  hope ;  fruit- 
il  aleo  in  the  highest  sense ;  for  it  was  while  in  London  that  Mrs.  Sewelt's 
honghta  were  first  earnestly  turned  to  the  doctrine  of  Justification  through 
ihriat  alone,  a  topic  rarely  toadied  on  then  amongst  the  Friends. 

^nth  strong  Unitarian  proclivities,  yet  with  earnest  prayer  she  aearched 
lie  Scriptures  iac  the  meaning  of  Christ's  atonement;  and,  at  last,  in  her 
wn  flxpiesaiTe  phnue, '  tiirough  Ood's  exceeding  mercy  made  a  clean 
■cape'  firom  Socinian  error.  Duriog  this  time  of  inward  quickening, 
iarj  Sewell  braced  herself  nobly — at  the  cost,  strange  to  say,  of  her 
umbo^hip  amongst  the  Friends — to  obey  our  Lord's  commands  respecting 
kptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  She  says  simply : '  I  could  not  have 
(moeientioasly  done  otherwise ;  but  it  was  distressing  to  me  in  so  many 
ra;^  that  if  the  Lord  had  not  given  me  abundance  of  peace,  I  could  net 
lave  gone  through  with  it.' 

Though  debarred  from  regular  attendance  at  their  meetings,  the  force 
t  early  haUt  kept  Mrs.  Sewell  throughout  life  a  Friend  at  heart,  save 
itly  in  the  matter  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

'  It  was  the  Tsrletj  and  range  of  her  Bpirttaal  eipeiience,'  writes  the  gifted 
atbowMB,  Un.  Charles, '  whioh  were  lo  Interesting' ;  the  combination  in  her  of  the 
loweia  and  fmJta  of  many  rellglona  zones  and  ciimateE.  Theie  seemed  to  be  the 
iilat  beaotj  of  the  deeper  ezpeiionce  of  the  Friends ;  the  npward  look,  ss  at  one 
jtnnlng  for  a.Tolae  eUll  to  be  heard  among  ns...thla  listening  for  the  eternal  teaching 
(  the  ereT-preseDt  Comforter,  the  H0I7  Obost,  tbrongh  which  the  earlj  Friends 
rere  fint  awakened  to  bo  maDj  of  tbe  wrongs  and  sins  of  onr  times,  itrack  me  as  ewe 
if  her  characteristics.' 

It  was  during  these  London  years  a  mother's  love  prompted  Mn>. 
Jewell's  first  essay  in  authorship,  an  unpretending  little  volume  for  chil- 
3ren,  entitled :  WaiOct  with  Mamma,  characteriatically  written  in  words  of 
one  syllable.  Probably  it  was  at  this  time  alto,  in  the  training  of  her 
little  girl  and  boy,  that  she  acquired  empiricaUy,  by  the  method  of 
trial  and  error,  those  edacational  theories  overflowing  with  '  the  spirit 
el  power,  of  love  and  of  a  soond  mind,'  which  she  afterwards  so  charmingly 
•sondated.  An  equable  atmosphere  of  happiness  was  to  her  a  prime 
requisite  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  trainiog  of  a  little  child ;  a  happi- 
nees  largely  engendered,  as  she  contends,  by  an  insensibly  formed  h&lut  of 
instinctive  obedience  to  invariable  law.  '  It  is  irregularity  and  uncer- 
tainty,' she  writes  (with  how  much  truth  let  those  testify  who  have 
been  the  victims  of  the  see-saw  method  of  moral  training,  now  lai^  now 
Rtarn,  but  always  unaccountable), '  that  try  a  child,  and  Ining  the  will  of 
the  parent  and  child  into  collision.  It  is  more  humane  to  make  obedi- 
*nee  a  virtoe  through  habit'  than  through  trial.' 
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Her  hints  on  the  ever-present  problem :  How  to  make  chOdren  km 
troublesome  and  more  interesting,  are  worthy  of  the  most  careful  penual. 
Mrs.  Sewell's  Mother  at  Home  is  a  truly  delightful  woman,  with  a  heait 
always  at  leisure  to  teach  her  little  ones  how  to  teach  themselves ;  now 
'  business  habits  *  in  their  childish  play ;  now  accurate  and  loving  obser- 
vation of  the  habits  of  insects,  birds  or  flowers.  We  have  not  space  to 
quote,  in  full,  the  bright  scene  in  which  she,  the  patient,  playful  mother, 
draws  wonder  from  her  boy's  descriptioDS — the  stag  beetle,  which  he  has 
seen  in  the  garden,  and  by  strict  taking  the.child  at  his  word,  and  ingeniooi 
Socratic  questioning,  induces  him,  if  need  be,  as  Eiisha  did  Gehazi,  to  'go 
again  seven  times,'  to  assure  himself  of  the  accuracy  of  his  observationa 
At  last  he  arrives  at  the  normal  beetle,  which  the  mother  then  cketches 
in  clear  outline  to  his  delighted  gaze.  Equally  suggestive  is  the  practical 
object  lesson  thus  outlined : 

*  Take  two  intelligent  little  children  who  have  been  accostomed  to  prove  all  thingl 
as  far  as  they  can,  and  give  them  a  chaffinch's  nest  and  a  summer  afternoon  to 
collect  materials  similar  to  those  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  then  trj  their  flkill  la 
making  one.  Imagine  the  delight  of  that  search  for  wool,  moss,  hair,  grasses ;  fupj 
the  many  thoughts  that  will  occur  to  them  as  to  where  these  things  are  to  he  foond; 
fancy  the  eager  eyes  questioning  every  nook,  collecting  enough  to  make  twenty  nests, 
if  it  could  but  be  matted  together ;  fancy  the  joy  over  a  hair  or  feather,  a  toft  U 
wool  gathered  from  a  thorn  bush,  and  the  little  sprigs  of  velvet  moss.  Life  may  havo 
many  jojs  afterwards,  but  that  long  summer  afternoon  will  stand  oat  jadlaol 
amongst  them.  And  then  the  nest-making— the  ineffectual  attempts,  the  bongliiig 
perfoimance,  and  tlien  a  lesson  upon  the  exquisite  faculty  of  instinct.  Natnnl 
history  may  always  be  made  to  lead  happily,  gracefully,  and  tenderly  to  God,  the 
Creator  and  Father,  not  through  sermons,  but  through  the  things  that  He  has  made.* 

She  deprecates  permitting  a  child  to  make  collections  of  insects,  lest  its 
wondering,  large-hearted  love  for  God's  creature  whom  it  finds  so  fair,  be 
changed  into  '  the  greedy  spirit  of  acquisition — the  sole  desire  to  capture, 
to  destroy,  to  appropriate.' 

Justly  tenacious  was  Mrs.  Setvell  of  a  mother's  right  to  give  her  little 
ones  their ^«^  moral  and  spiritual  bias.  '  My  hejurt,'  she  writes,  when 
her  own  *  nice  little  toward  children  '  had  long  since  attained  maturity, 
'  is  always  crying  to  God  that  He  would  send  us  many,  many  wiser,  holier 
mothers,  who  will  not  make  over  teaching  their  children  to  other  people^ 
but  count  it  the  highest  privilege  to  do  it  themselves.'  Words  pregnant 
with  wisdom  ;  for  how  shall  Lemuel  cherish  amougst  the  sweetest,  most 
helpful  memories  of  his  manhood  ^  the  prophecy  that  his  mother  taught  him,' 
if  she  relegate  to  another  the  most  sacred  function  of  her  motherhood  ? 

<  It  is  worth  while  being  a  >voman,'  she  says,  '  for  the  sake  of  having 
the  first  word  with  the  children.'  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  Mrs. 
SewelFs  own  iutense,  enthusiastic  veneration  for  the  Divine  character 
and  the  Divine  Word,  early  impressed  itself  upon  her  children.  The 
forsaken  law  of  their  mother,  with  its  entail  of  stricken  consdenoea  and 
inevitable  troubles,  occasionally  afibrded  fitting  illustration  alike  of  the 
Heavenly  Pai^ent's  grief  and  displeasure  when  His  children  stray ;  and 
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•iksMul  coDsequenoee  of  getting  out  of  touch  with  the  perfect  arraoge- 
of  His  love  and  wisdom.  The  Bible  was  her  daily  counsellor,  the 
reference-book  in  every  difficulty ;  thus  freely  and  naturally,  and 
with  reverent  love,  did  her  children  acquire,  by  sheer  force  of  imitation, 
the  holy  habit  of  ancient  Israel — speaking  of  the  Divine  Word  when  they 
■at  in  the  house,  and  when  they  walked  by  the  way.  Thus  the  strong 
aozrent  of  the  young  lives  set  Godward,  none  the  less  surely  because  their 
ocmversion  from  the  way  of  Nature  to  the  way  of  grace  was  an  impercep- 
tible daily  process,  rather  than  an  abrupt  transition. 

Bat  the  hitherto  unbroken  happiness  of    family  life  in  Dalston  and 

Stoke  Newington  was   presently  overshadowed.     The  high-spirited  and 

intelligent  daughter,  Anna,  met  suddenly  with  a  severe  accident,  by  which 

as  her  mother  sweetly  writes, '  her  dear  life  was  henceforth  to  be  coloured^ 

not  e^ifcoloured ; '  through  unskilled  surgical  and  medical  treatment,  the 

half-century  of  life  wbich  yet  remained  to  her,  was  spent  in  continuous 

neakneas,  suffering,  and  '  almost  constant  frustration.'     For  some  yeart', 

however,  the  hope  of  recovery  sustained  the  mother  and  daughter ;  and 

removal  to  Brighton,  in  1836,  brought  temporary  restoration,  as  well  ae 

brighter  business  prospects  for  the  head  of  the  family.     From  this  period 

of  nine  pleasant  years  we  take  one  striking  picture,  showing  Mrs.  Seweir^ 

itmarkable  gift  in  reaching  the  hearts  of  outcast  women,  for  whom  she  sc 

oamestly  pleads  in  Thy  Poor  Brother.     *  People,*  she  racily  says,  *  have  no 

business  to  set  youcg  lady- visitors  to  ask  questions  which  only  an  angel 

Or  a  government  officer  could  ask  without  giving  offence.'     She  then  simply 

tells.of  ^  a  more  excellent  way,'  exemplified  in  the  following  touching  account 

of  a  visit  paid,  strongly  against  the  advice  of  chaplain  and  governor,  to  the 

tiotorious  ward  of  the  Brighton  Workhouse  Infirmary,  where  abandoned 

Women  awaited  only  a  return  of  health  to  resume  their  sinful  life : 

*  1  went  quietly  up  the  stairs,  and  walked  into  the  middle  of  the  room.  It  was  a 
large,  bare,  bam-like  looking  place,  with  no  furniture,  but  two  rows  of  beds :  **  Dear 
friends,''  I  said,  ••  I  have  heard  that  many  of  you  are  in  trouble  and  difficulty,  I 
liave  come  to  see  if  I  can  help  or  comfort  any  of  you.  I  have  been  advised  not  to 
oome ;  it  was  thought  you  would  not  receive  me  well ;  but  I  did  not  believe  that." 
An  old  woman  instantly  interrupted  me.  *•  O,  dear  !  my  lady,  we  would  not  mislist 
you  upon  no  account ;  we  are  very  glad  to  see  you."  "  Come,  then,"  I  said,  •'  let  us 
Kit  down  and  talk  together ;  tell  me  your  troubles,  and  let  me  see  if  I  can  help  you." 
They  made  a  circle  round  me  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  sitting  on  the  beds,  and 
xnany  a  perplexed  and  feorrowful  story  did  I  learn  from  them,  requiring  indeed  a 
friendly  helper.  After  a  long  conversation,  I  read  to  them  a  portion  of  the  Scrip- 
tares,  and  then  they  knelt  down  with  me,  whilst  we  prayed  God  to  help  us  all,  and  , 
%t  their  earnest  solicitation  I  promised  to  come  again.' 

rihen  follow  details  of  how  one  and  another  of  these  lost  sheep  were  led 
\mck  to  hope  and  to  God. 

In  1853,  the  Sewell  family  removed  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ghiehester.  It  seems,  however,  that  wbilfit  the  invalid  daughter  was 
seeking  health  in  Germany,  the  lonely  mother  first  bethought  her  of 
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preaching  '  the  Gk)epel  to  the  poor ' — ^for  this  high  aim  was  her  print  j 
motive  power — in  the  '  homely  verseey'  as  she  modestly  styles  them,  whiel 
have  since  heen  treasured  in  so  many  humble  homes.    literary  productkn 
during  the  next  few  years  was  favoured  by  the  familjr's  removal  to  the 
village  of  Wick,  a  few  miles  from  Bath  and  Bristol.    Here,  at  a  lonelj 
eountry-house,  situated  on  a  high  tree-crowned  hill,  '  a  long  way  from 
everything/  were  written,  between  the  years  1858  and  1864|  all  Mra 
Sc well's  best  known  rhymes :  Moihet^M  Lcut  Wards;  Our  FcUher*$  Can;  i 
The  Children  of  Summerbrook  ;  as  also  her  widely-circulated  thoughts  <a  j 
district  visiting,  entitled :  Thy  Poor  Brother  ;  and  FaUenee  ffarfe  Bxperwm  \ 
in  Service,  a  great  favourite  in  the  kitchen. 

If  genius  be  correctly  defined  as  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains, 
we  may  justly  claim  for  Mary  Sev^ell  a  touch  of  that  high  faculty. 
'This  one  thing  I  do,  I  press  towards  the  mark/  was  the  motto  of  her 
literary  as  well  as  of  her  spiritual  life ;  and  if  efficiency,  accurate  adjust- 
ment of  means  to  ends,  precise  attainment  of  the  end  in  view,  an 
the  true  tests  of  artistic  success,  then  Mrs.  Sewell's  rhymes  are  in  their 
own  sphere,  masterpieces.  From  the  sympathetic  sketches  of  many 
friends  we  have  a  vivid  picture  of  the  authoress  at  work.  We  see  '. 
the  stately  old  lady,  in  her  plain  but  exquisitely  tasteful  gown,  with  her 
keen  eye  and  kindly  smile,  pacing  up  and  down  the  broad  gravel 
pathway  thinking  out  her  rhymes;  we  follow  her  indoors  into  the 
delightfully  old-fashioned  sitting-room,  with  its  delicate  scent  from  />o^ 
pourri,  its  ancient  spinning-wheel,  and  its  indescribable  limpression  <tf 
refined  yet  simple  taste.  We  see  her  seat  herself  by  the  invalid  coodi 
on  which  reclines  '  My  Nannie,'  as  the  mother  fondly  calls  the  gentle  critie 
whose  judgment  is  all  the  world  to  her.  Occasionally  a  passing  ezprei- 
sion  of  dissent  flits  across  the  radiant  eerenity  of  Anna's  face,  then  the 
eager  reader  is  interrupted  by  the  decisive  comment,  uttered  with  iireeis- 
tible  persuasiveness :  '  Mother,  dear,  thee  must  alter  that  line; '  or,  'Thee 
must  put  a  better  word  there,  that  will  give  out  more  of  thy  meaningi' 
The  criticism  is  seldom  challenged,  and  the  required  change  is  made ;  this 
for  a  time  the  first  rough  copy  of  the  MSS.  is  put  aside.  It  comes  tfA 
again  in  a  day  or  two,  however,  and  twice  goes  through  ja  careful  pruning 
of  all  artistic  excrescences  not  likely  to  be  '  understanded  of  the  people.' 
Yet  another  sifting  awaits  it  after  a  day  or  two :  words  of  two  syllahto 
are  laboriously  substituted  for  words  of  three ;  and  afterwards,  if  posBibb^ 
words  of  two  for  words  of  one.  At  last  this  literary  child  of  toil  and 
prayer  is  sent  forth  on  its  cheery  message.  Surely  a  guardian  angel,  siidi 
as  he  whom  the  sweet  fancy  of  the  writer  pictures  following  the  foot8te|i6 
of  the  orphaned  crossing-sweeper  in  Mother's  Last  Words,  has  watched  the 
fortunes  and  ensured  the  success  of  the  simple  story  itself,  and  of  otheif 
like  it !  '  Why,  Mary,  what  company  have  thee  kept  ? '  was  the  sponU* 
neous  tribute  of  her  brother  to  the  verisimilitude  of  her  Afsncds  if 
^  Poor.    The  simple  piquancy  of  her  WorUnq  Woman's  Appeal  fiwl 
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{hi  to  the  haarU  of  those  who^  like  its  subjecti  have  felt  a  thousand 

tbat 

•  AmoDgit  the  hard  and  onttisg  things 

Poor  women  have  to  feel. 
When  poverty  is  serving  oat 

Ilieir  lean  and  hungry  meal, 
Is  the  unthinking  ignorance 

Of  some  we  call  genteel.' 

[IIm  faces  of  the  '  mothers '  in  their  meeting  lighted  with  pleasure  at 
desflription  of  Mistress  Qoldiman's  ill-timed  visit  on  a  washing-day,  and 
■imp  wolso-tuned  lecture  on  sins  of  omission  and  commission  in  domestic 
Bfe;  perhaps  few  could  say  like  her  humble  servant,  Ann  : 

'The  worst  revenge  that  I  would  take. 

The  only  one  I'd  seek, 
Woald  be  that  Mistress  Goldiman 

Shoold  manage  here  a  week ; 
And  after  that  experience, 

Fd  like  to  hear  her  speak. 

I  know  it  needs  the  patience 

That  a  martyr  may  require 
To  wash  without  a  copper, 

With  a  pot  upon  the  fire, 
The  chimney  smoke  all  driving  down. 

And  smuts  as  black  as  mire.' 

Nor  do  we  look  in  vain  in  any  of  her  rhymes,  for  the  simple,  unobtru- 

ihne  moral  thrown  en  ptueant  into  all  her  stories.    Now  she  has  a  word  of 

Undly  caution  for  rustic  lovers ;  now  a  sly  hit  at  gossiping  servant-girls, 

Vbo  stand  outside  the  door  to  talk,  with  little  self-respect ;  now  the  moral 

Jisiiila  of  a  seaman's  life ;  now  the  agonized  struggle  of  an  intemperate 

^cman  striving  hard  to  break  the  chain  of  habit ;  now  the  pathetic  woes 

J  of  homeless  children ;  now  the  cultivation  of  refined  manners  in  cottage 
liomes  engage  her  sympathetic  pen.    Crenuine  humour  leaps  out  in  The 
tiadj^e  DUemmOf  when  cast  in  a  village  whose  maidens  were  all  too  learned 
4  ^o  h^p  her  with  a  set  of  shirts.    Of  Mother's  Last  Wards,  Dora  OreenwcU 
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'  We  have  seen  a  class  of  adult  criminals  so  sunk  in  the  strange  apathy  habitual  to 
I9  so  stolid  and  indifferent,  that  the  voice  of  instruction  and  warning  seemed  to 
thi;tmgh  them  to  the  blank  wall  beyond ;  we  have  seen  such  a  class  roused, 
tnteieated,  awakened  to  life,  to  intelligence,  to  affection,  through  the  misre  reading 
%Ioiid  of  this  simple  story.  We  have  known  them  follow  its  course  with  eager  eyes, 
^rith  broken  exclamations,  with  sobs,  with  floods  of  tears.' 

Canon  Fleming,  in  his  Penny  Readings  for  the  People,  found  they  liked 
nothing  so  well  as  Mrs.  Sewell's  ballads.  They  listened  with  rapt  atten- 
%ioii.  Another  Christian  worker  found  a  Sunday-class  of  wild  lads  kept 
iqieU-bonnd,  week  after  week,  with  the  touching  story  of  Poor  John  and 
JUUh  Ckruiapher,  the  London  crossing-sweepers. 
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Mrs.  Sewell  did  not  content  herself  with  writing  for  the  poor.  She  tod 
her  gifted  daughter,  in  whom  enterprise  and  endurance  were  touching^ 
blended,  drove,  three  evenings  in  the  week,  to  the  spiritually-neglected 
village  of  Wick,  where  they  successfully  projected  a  Lending  lAhanryf  a 
Night  School,  Temperance  Meetings,  and  recreative  Evening  Classes.  In 
the  latter  they  would  give  object  lessons  on  the  wonders  of  Nature.  Long 
before  the  value  of  science-training  for  the  poor  was  officially  recognised, 
these  courageous  ladies  would  practice  simple  dissections  before  the  aston- 
ished gaze  of  their  scholars.  The  exquisite  mechanism  of  a  bullock's  eye 
would  draw  forth  suggestive  comments  from  the  by-standers,  such  as: 
'  Well,  it  do  look  as  if  Somebody  were  a  lookiog  after  us,  and  a  minding 
us : '  a  version  of  the  argument  from  design  which  we  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  some  learned  scientists  whose  researches  seem  to  them  to  warrant 
the  directly  opposite  conclusion  :  '  Well,  we  have  now  ample  evidence  that 
man's  organism  can  look  after  and  mind  itself.' 

A  packet  of  treasured  letters  from  humble  friends,  still  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  value  of  the  work  at  Wick.  Let  one  short  extract  speak  for 
all :  '  Dear  Lady, — My  heart  is  full  while  I  write.  I  feel  like  the  Dis- 
ciples did  when  Jesus  was  going  to  leave  them.  When  I  think  how 
Beneficial  you  have  been  to  the  inhabitants  of  wick  how  they  will  all 
miss  you  and  desu:  Miss  Sewell.' 

The  happy  life  at  Wick  was  followed  by  a  short  residence  near  Bath, 
where  Mrs.  Sewell,  weary  of  inactiou,  had  again  found  employment.  This 
period  is  chiefly  marked  by  the  formation  of  a  treasured  friendship  with 
Mrs.  WilliamsoD,  founder  of  two  excellent  Homes  for  Orphan  Children. 
In  correspondence  with  her,  Mrs.  Sewell  unhesitatingly  lays  bare  her 
inmost  self.  At  length — for  Mr.  Sewell  seems  from  choice  to  have  mi- 
grated almost  as  frequently  as  a  Methodist  travelling  preacher — the  final 
earthly  home  was  reached.  In  her  seventieth  year,  Mary  Sewell  found 
herself  again  amid  '  the  places  of  her  youth,'  at  Old  Cartton,  NorfolL 
Here  a  choice  circle  of  friends,  the  majority  a  generation  younger  than 
herself,  cheered  her  ever-youthful  heart.  There  was  an  overflowing 
sympathy  about  her ;  a  genuine  interest  in  the  thought  and  work  of  young, 
aspiring  women ;  a  charming  absence  of  any  sense  of  superiority  such  as 
she  might  justly  have  felt,  which  was  irresistibly  attractive.  One  of  them 
writes: 

*  Her  whole  sonl  was  thrown  for  the  time  into  my  jouthf nl  interests,  my  stadies, 
pursoits  and  pleasures.  It  had  not  even  the  appearance  of  condescension ;  it  wai 
reality  of  interest.  How  often  I  have  been  surprised  to  hear  her  say :  **  I  have  been 
thinking  about  what  you  were  telling  me  last  night ; "  and  then  would  follow  the 
result  of  her  meditations,  perhaps  in  the  form  of  loving  encouragement  and  approfali 
or  perhaps  kindly  administered  criticism.  1  recollect  that  during  my  last  visit  to 
her,  we  were  walking  together  in  her  pretty  garden.  I  was  telling  her  aboot  mf 
Sunday-school  work,  and  she  had  been  giving  me  some  of  her  experience  as  to  tbe 
best  way  of  conveying  religious  instruction  to  the  young.  The  next  day,  after  spend* 
ing  some  hours  in  her  bed-room,  she  came  downstairs  with  several  sheets  of  elm 
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ing  in  her  hand.  She  had  actually  taken  the  tronhle  to  write  out  for  me  her 
ights  and  experience  in  religioas  education.'  (Mrs.  Sewell  was  then  in  her 
itj-fif th  year.)  *  It  was  pre-eminently  in  the  little  things  of  life  that  the  thought 
tid  occur :  **  O,  if  I  could  only  tell  Mrs.  Sewell  this !  **  And  so  she  is  an  every-day 
With  all  her  wisdom  and  experience,  I  never  saw  any  one  so  entirely  humble ; 
rtlessly  simple.* 

?o  the  heaviest  shadow  on  her  happy  life,  the  life-long  trouble  of  her 
ighter's  suffering,  the  white-haired  mother  had  at  last  reconciled  herself. 
3  of  the  choicest  chapters  in  this  sweetly  written  volume  is  headed : 
f  J^annie^  and  devoted  to  a  tribute  to  the  saintly  life  and  remarkable 
8  of  Anna  Sewell,  'for  fifty-eight  years  the  perennial  joy  of  my  life.' 
the  public  she  is  known  as  the  author  of  BlcKik  Beauti/ :  His  Grooms  and 
npanumsy  the  ripe  fruit  of  her  seven  years  of  mortal  sickness.  It  is  an 
|uent  plea,  replete  with  what  a  gentleman  critic  playfully  called :  *  Stable- 
idedneaa/  on  behalf  of  the  horses  and  their  care-takers ;  a  subject  which 
•he  gentle  invalid,  to  whom  driving  had  been  from  her  childhood  the 
f  means  of  locomotion,  was  profoundly  interesting.  Its  technical 
•wledge  elicited  unqualified  praise  from  the  most  competent  critics ;  and 
Bvell-merited  success  (the  sale  reached  ninety  thousand  copies)  was  a 
e  delight  to  the  mother  and  daughter.  A  marvellous  instance  of  the 
mph  of  mind  over  matter  is  this  chefd^oeuvre  of  a  chronic  invalid,  never 
)  to  work  continuously  for  more  than  a  few  minutes,  and  always,  as 

plaintively  says :  '  Obliged  to  put  it  away  at  the  most  interesting 
«.'  The  whole  MSS.  was  dictated  piece  by  piece,  and  was  written  out 
.  prepared  for  publication  by  the  loving  hand  of  the  aged  mother.  It 
eared  in  1877,  only  a  few  months  before  the  long  agony  of  living 
ninated  for  its  patient  author,  whose  unbroken  cheerfulness  and  peace 

so  long  shed  a  holy  light  upon  the  little  household.  '  She  could  bear 
a,'  says  her  mother,  *  without  showing  it  in  face  or  voice.     Once  I  said : 

0  thee  never  break  down  or  fret  about  it,  darling  ? '     She  said  :  "  Some- 
BS  when  I  am  alone  in  my  room,  I  do  say :  '  Poor  Nannie  ***  I' 
ndescribabiy  touching  is  the  record  of  the  closing  weeks,  when  the 
bher's  bleeding  heart  braced  itself  to  yield  her  darling  : 

ITou  know  so  well  how  the  poor  struggling  heart  scarcely  knows  how  to  bear  it, 

1  have  freely  given  her  to  the  Lord ;  and  there  are  days  when  I  find  myself  car- 
.  along,  like  a  child  in  arms,  without  effort  and  without  pain.  I  stole  out  for  a 
rt  walk  before  breakfast  this  morning,  to  be  alone  with  the  Comforter.    The  grass 

glittering  all  over  with  dew-drops,  myriads  upon  myriads  everywhere,  with  all 
fair  colours  that  the  glorious  sun  could  produce  ;  and  then  I  saw  my  darling  drawn 
jo  pass  into  the  pure  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and  the  Comforter  Him- 

comforted  me,  and  I  returned,  strengthened  for  the  day ;  and  so  the  days  come 

go.' 

3n  so,  in  humble  walking  with  God,  the  supreme  day  came  and  went, 
the  end  of  which  the  mother  felt  that  '  the  angel  had  gone  out  of 

house,  and  left  a  void  never  to  he  filled  till  we  meet  again.' 
!n  another  six  months  came  the  parting  from  the  husband,  tenderly 
dd  and  cherished  during  the  last  sad  years  of  darkened  faculty.    *  But,' 
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writes  the  brave  widow  in  her  own  cheery  style,  *  I  am  not  alone,  m 
granddaughter  is  come  to  live  with  me.'  *  0  my  Lord  Jesos,  Thoi 
my  treasures  safe  in  Thy  keeping,  my  service  for  them  is  over,  and 
hast  left  me  more  at  liberty  !  O  Lord,  that  every  step  may  now  be  f o 
to  the  end  !  The  past  has  closed  in ;  I  begin  my  new  life.'  At  eigh 
to  write  of  beginning  life  anew ! 

The  siz  sunset-years  are  full  of  quiet  beauty.  We  still  find  her  ^  int 
interested  in  the  world,'  wanting  to  live  and  see  what  would  happen 
able  almost  to  the  end  to  take  her  early-morning  walk,  and  to  rejc 
the  quaint  ways  of  birds,  bees  and  flowers,  whose  inarticulate  voio 
had  been  from  childhood  quick  to  interpret.  The  white  blossoms  < 
japonica  were  to  her  'like  happy  school-girls  with  such  open  face 
luxuriant  fern  seemed  to  her  fertile  fancy  '  mad  for  new  fashions,'  wi 
the  frills  and  furbelows  that  you  could  think  of.     Little  glints  of  hi 

often  lighted  up  the  prose  of  life :  *  Mrs. '  said  she,  after  enda 

long  and  tiresome  call  filled  up  with  elaborate  compliments,  *  is  a  good 
but  afflicted  in  her  manners.' 

In  1880  she  published  her  last  poem  :  The  Uartyie  Tree,  sympatl 
with  the  joy  of  her  humble  hero : 

*  As  through  the  mist  be  saw  the  radiant  clime 
That  borders  on  the  way-worn  waste  of  time.' 

■ 

Yet  in  the  following  years  she  writes  referring  to  some  unex] 
domestic  emergency  which  there  was  no  one  but  herself  to  meet :  ' 
on  my  youth  again  and  foimd  it  quite  fresh ' !  Yet  once  more  he 
was  engaged  in  urging  the  encouragement  of  thrift  in  working- wom< 
timely  assistance  of  their  efforts  to  save  money.  Sixpenny  Charity : 
last  publication.  On  recovering  from  an  acute  attack,  the  old  be 
spirit  leaps  forth : 

*  I  think  I  have  now  started  afresh ;  and  there  is  so  much  to  do,  even  for  th* 
that  I  really  grudge  to  be  idle ;  and  life  and  thought  and  action  are  so  inten 
interesting,  and  so  various,  that  going  to  sleep  feels  postponable  whilst  there 
capacity  left  to  help  or  comfort  any  one/ 

A  few  months  later,  the  Home-call  came.  May  26th,  1884. 

Was  it  by  intention  or  by  felicitous  coincidence  that  the  following  i 
lines,  so  strikingly  appropriate  to  herself,  were  found  in  her  handu 
hidden  amongst  her  papers : 

*  She  died,  yet  is  not  dead! 

Te  saw  a  daisy  on  her  tomb ; 
It  bloomed  to  die ;  she  died  to  bloom. 

She  diedt'yet  is  not  dead ! 
Through  pearly  gates,  on  golden  streets, 
She  went  her  way  with  shining  feet.* 
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•JOTTINGS  FROM  A  PREACHER'S  NOTE-BOOK. 
BT  THE  BSY.  GEORGE  JACKSON,  B.A. 

And  every  man  that  hath  thie  hope  in  him  pturifieth  himeelf^  even  ae  He  ie 
funs'  (1  John  iiL  3). — In  the  present  Series  of  the  Expositor^  some  very 
evere  strictures  have  been  passed  bj  the  Revs.  A.  C.  Jennings  and  W. 
L  Lowe  on  the  work  of  the  Old  Testament  Revisers.  These  papers  are 
eferred  to  now  onlj  to  draw  attention  to  one  fact  mentioned,  which  maj^ 
IB  stated  in  the  writer^s  own  words :  *  Why  should  the  English  Bible  and 
Prayer-Book  remaini  the  only  works  in  which  when  a  pronoun  is  used 
eferring  to  God,  it  is  not  distinguished  by  a  capital  letter  ?... Our  challenge 
I  not  on  the  point  of  reverence,  but  of  perspicuity.'  Is  not  the  passage 
ram  St.  John's  Epistle  quoted  above,  a  case  in  point?  Do  not  the 
lajority  of  English  readers  take  it  to  mean, '  every  man  that  hath  this 
ope  t»  himsdf*  f  thooghi  of  oourse,  the  true  meaning  is  *  in  Him,'  t.«.,  in 
Christ.  To  remove  the  ambiguity  of  the  Authorised  Version,  the  Revisers 
ranslate :  *  Every  one  that  hath  this  hope  set  on  him.'  Might  not  this 
nnewhat  clumsy  paraphrase  have  been  avoided  by  adopting  the  simple 
iggestion  of  Jennings  and  Lowe,  and  by  printing  '  in  Him '  ? 

*  Necessity  is  laid  upon  me  ;  yea,  woe  is  unto  me,  if  I  preach  not  the 
■ospelf  (1  Cor.  ix.  16). — Matthew  Arnold,  in  the  preface  to  his  beautiful 
iition  of  Wordsworth's  Poems,  says  that  he  once  heard  Wordsworth  say 
lat '  Groethe's  poetry  was  not  inevitable  enough.'  The  criticism,  if  true, 
mid  not  well  be  severer.  Might  Dot  the  same  comment  be  made  on 
inch  of  our  preaching  of  to-day  ?  '  It  is  not  inevitable  enough.'  '  I  dc 
at  sing  because  I  must,'  says  the  mourner  In  Memoriam,  to  those  who 
ould  chide  him  for  giving  expression  to  his  grief.  If  every  preacher  of 
le  Gkwpel  could  but  feel '  necessity  laid  upon '  him,  and  truly  could  say  : 
[  do  but  speak  because  I  must ' ! 

*  Grace  be  toith  all  them  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity ' 
Sphes.  vL  24), — The  word  here  rendered  '  sincerity,'  denotes  rather,  as  the 
^  Y.  gives  it, '  uncorruptness.'  Such  is  all  true  love.  '  XJnoorruptness '  is 
ot  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  some  higher  type  of  affection ;  it  is  rather 
le  *  hall-mark '  which  proves  the  genuine  metal.  Is  not  Tennyson  right : 
Love,'  human  or  divine,  to  man  or  God,  *  is  love  for  evermore '  ?  Varying 
I  many  ways,  as  the  natures  vary  in  which  it  dwells,  in  one  thing  it  must 
9  for  ever  the  same :  it  is  above  the  reach  of  time.  It  may  be  f ervid, 
issionate,  demonstrative,  or  it  may  be  calm  and  still ;  but  it  must  be  the 
itgoing  of  the  very  soul,  a  sharer  with  the  soul  in  its  own  immortality, 
he  ^flowers  of  love  may  shine  and  dazzle  with  their  brilliant  hues,  or 
key  may  be  quiet  and  modest,  attracting  no  one's  gaze ;  but  if  they  spring 
om  roots  that  strike  down  into  the  soil  of  love,  the  bloom  of  eternity  is 
i  them.  'Love  in  uncorruptness;'  so  does  the  heart  always  speak,  and 
iflhea  from  it  the  thought  that  its  love  can  ever  oeaae. 
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Thus  the  question  comes :  putting  aside  all  fussy  activity,  all  the  more 
aecidenta  of  love,  is  there  at  bottom  anythmg  in  our  profeflsed  love  to 
Christ  like  the  love  we  bear  to  our  dearest  friends  ?  Has  it  written  up<m 
it  in  letters  that  need  no  magnifying-glass  to  read  :  *In  uncorruptness  *  ? 
Is  it  as  the  shallow  pool,  dried  up  by  the  hot  summer,  or  ruflled  by  every 
passing  breeze,  or  is  it  strong  and  deep  like  the  mighty  ocean  ?  Is  it  a 
gossamer  thread  that  a  child's  finger  can  break;  or  does  it  'grappfe 
Christ  to  our  souls  ?  Is  it  a  cloak  put  on  or  thrown  off  at  will,  or  are  its 
golden  threads  woven  into  the  very  fabric  of  our  being,  part  of  the  very 
texture  of  the  soul  ?  « Grace  be  with  all  them  that  love  our  Lord  Jeuua 
Christ  in  uncorruptnesaJ 

*  Denying  even  the  Master  that  bought  them*  (2  Peter  ii.  1,  R.  V.).— 
Vol.  iv.  of  the  Expositor  (Third  Series)  contains  three  very  beautiful  and 
suggestive  articles,  entitled  :  *  Some  Gleanings  from  St.  Peter's  Harvest 
Field ; '  contributed  by  the  Bishop  of  Derry.  The  second  of  these  deals 
with  *  the  characteristics  of  St.  Peter  in  his  Epistles  as  comjMured  with  the 
delineation  of  his  words  and  deeds  in  the  Grospels  and  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles ; '  and  many  very  striking  coincidences  are  pointed  out.  Singu- 
larly enough,  however,  the  writer  does  not  refer  to  the  verse  that  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  paragraph  ;  and  yet  who  can  read  it,  and  not  be  carried 
back  in  thought  to  that  memorable  scene  when  Peter  himself  was  guilty 
of 'denying  his  Master'?  (Luke  xxii.  55-62).  This  passage  should  he 
carefully  studied  in  the  R.  V.,  which,  by  a  number  of  comparatively 
insignificant  .changes,  has  restored  to  us  this  perfect  gem  of  a  narrative 
in  its  original  beauty.  As  Westcott  points  out  in  his  valuable  Notes 
in  the  Expositor,  it  furniBhes  one  of  the  best  answers  that  can  be 
given  to  many  of  the  criticisms  which  have  been  passed  on  the  New 
Version. 

*  The  ministry  of  sorrow*  (Matt.  xiv.  12-14). — This  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  finest  portraits  in  miniature  in  the  Gospels.  The  Baptist  had  been 
cruelly  murdered ;  his  disciples  first  buried  his  corpse,  and  then  *  went  and 
told  Jesus.'  Following  the  natural  promptings  of  a  heart  stricken  by  a 
sudden  and  heavy  blow,  Christ  sought  the  solitude  of  the  desert ;  •  when 
Jesus  heard  it.  He  withdrew  from  thence  in  a  boat,  to  a  desert  place  apart 
But  for  Him  there  could  be  no  prolonged  retirement :  *  And  when  the 
multitudes  heard  thereof,  they  followed  Him  on  foot  from  the  cities.'  What 
then  ?  Does  He  bid  them  depart  till  time  has  healed  the  cruel  wound,  and 
lightened  the  weary  load  ?  Will  the  wild,  dark  waves  of  sorrow  that  toss 
and  surge  against  the  fioodgates  of  His  heart  shut  them  so  tightly  that 
sympathy  and  care  for  others  shall  find  no  entrance  there  ?  Bead  on : 
*  And  He  came  forth,  and  saw  a  great  multitude,  and  He  had  compassion 
on  them,  and  healed  their  sick«' 

*  O,  Lamb  of  God  I  was  ever  pain, 
Wat  ever  love,  like  Thine  ? ' 
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this  story  over  agam,  maj  we  not,  with  all  reyerence,  put  Words- 
beautiful  line  into  the  mouth  of  Ghrist : 

*  A  deep  distress  hath  hnmaziized  My  soul  *  1 

boye  incident  in  the  life  of  Christ  becomes  the  more  striking  when 
mber  what  is  the  ordinary  consequence  of  personal  suffering  on 
i  of  the  sufferer.  Pain  almost  always,  at  first,  drives  a  man  back 
mself,  narrows  his  view,  limits  his  horizon.      When  subjective 

are  highly  strung,  their  demand  upon  our  attention  is  almost 
ve,  and  will  scarce  brook  refusal.  Readers  of  Sir  Morell 
sie's  book,  which  created  such  a  furor,  will  recall  a  statement 
lade  in  confirmation  of  this  well-established  fact  of  human 
oe. 

some  days  after.  Paid  mid  unto  Barnabas,  Let  us  go  again  and 
r  brethren  in  every  city  where  we  have  preached  the  Word  of  the 
\d  see  how  they  do '  (Acts  zv.  36). — '  Let  us  go  again  and  see  how 
' ;  such  was  Paul's  purpose  :  to  visit  the  little  Christian  com- 
I  which  had  been  formed  during  the  first  'missionary  journey.  See 
IS  actually  accomplished  in  the  light  of  what  was  aimed  at.  Out 
dmple,  homely  purpose  sprang  the  Apostle's  second  and  greatest 
.ry  journey.  Within  a  few  months  he,  together  with  Silas  and 
,  had  crossed  over  into  Greece,  established  Churches  at  Philippi, 
nica,  and  Corinth ;  and  so  introduced  Christianity  into  Europe, 
en  is  it  so  !  With  timid  though  honest  hearts,  we  draw  up  our 
ogrammes  and  present  them  to  God,  and  they  come  back  to  us 
,  some  of  the  old  items  struck  out,  perhaps ;  but  the  whole  greater 
?r  in  its  sweep  than  we  had  ever  dreamed  of.  It  is  right  that  we 
ave  a  direct  immediate  purpose ;  well  to  say  :  '  Let  us  go  and  see 
jr  do ; '  yet  we  must  always  be  prepared  to  launch  from  it  into  the 
Bsigns  of  God.  We  may  sketch  our  tiny  plans  of  duty  and  of 
^et  His  work  must  never  be  limited  by  any  foot-rule  of  human 
ments.  Thus  it  was  that  Paul  lived.  *  Forbidden  of  the  Holy 
>  speak  the  Word  in  Ajsia,. . .  .they  assayed  to  go  into  Bithynia; 
Spirit  of  Jesus  suffered  them  not. . .  .And  when  he  had  seen  the 
braightway  we  sought  to  go  forth  into  Macedonia,  concluding  that 
calledus  for  to  preach  the  Grospel  unto  them '  (Acts  xvi.  6-10,  R.  V.). 
)stle  was  no  aimless  wanderer ;  he  formed  his  own  plans,  but  never 
1  to  push  them  aside  to  make  way  for  the  purposes  of  God ;  and 
3mitting  himself  wholly  to  Divine  guidance,  he  found  the  sphere  of 
>ver  widening  before  him.  What  an  illustration  of  this  principle 
andbook  of  Wesley an-Methodisi  Polity  arid  History  / 
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SOME  RESULTS  OF  THE  BIRMINGHAM  CENTRAL  MISSION. 

BY  A  WORKER. 

To  give  particular  instances  of  remarkable  conversionB  or  notewortiiy 
details  of  individual  cases  would  necessitate  enlarging  this  notice  bejond 
due  bounds  of  an  article.  Only  general  results  can  be  given.  The  attend- 
ances at  week-night  services  are  usually  considered  as  a  good  test  of  the 
stability  of  the  work.  The  normal  attendance  on  Monday  and .  Fridfty 
together  is  about  one  hundred  and  seventy.  The  week-night  eervioe, 
instead  of  numberiog  from  eight  to  fifteen,  averages  one  hundred  and 
twenty.  The  Sunday-morning  congregation  has  sprung  from  thirty-five 
to  one  hundred  and  eighty.  During  the  summer  months  a  'holiness 
meeting '  was  held  at  half -past  seven  a.m. ;  the  average  attendance  was 
thirty-five.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  administered  on  the  first  Sunday  morn- 
ing of  every  month,  and  once  a  quarter  in  the  evening  as  welL  The 
average  attendance  is  from  eighty  to  ninety,  and  when  there  are  two 
administrations  it  rises  to  one  hundred  and  seventy. 

Causes  Contributing  to  Success. 

The  work  is  the  Lord's ;  '  Ood  gave  the  increase.'  But  a  few  notable 
features  of  the  *  planting '  and  '  watering '  may  be  named. 

The  service  is  bright  and  unconventional, — Nothing  is  continued  long. 
The  opening  prayer,  usually  offered  by  Mr.  Holdsworth,  never  exceeds 
five  minutes,  and  Mr.  Wiseman's  prayer  before  the  address  is  compressed 
into  a  few  sentences.  The  singing  is  hearty ;  and  there  is  plenty  of  it.  Four 
or  five  hymns  and  a  solo  are  sung ;  two  of  the  hymns  always  have  refrains. 
The  band  and  choir  are  trained  by  Mr.  Wiseman,  who  conducts ;  and  they 
catch  some  of  his  enthusiasm  for  the  service  of  song.  The  tunes  chosen 
are  well-known.  New  tunes  are  introduced ;  but  Mr.  Wesley's  sound 
advice  is  strictly  followed :  *  Never  introduce  a  new  tune  until  the  old  one 
is  known.'  Accordingly  the  same  hymn  and  tune  may  be  used  on  three 
successive  Sundays ;  thus  it  gets  well  known,  and  all  can  join  heartily. 
The  service  of  song  is  an  immense  power  for  good ;  and  ita  effects  reach 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  building :  crowds  gather  outside  the  hall  and 
listen  while  a  hymn  is  being  sung.  The  Eermon  or  address  never  exceeds 
thirty  minutes,  and  more  frequently  is  under  twenty-five;  the  people 
listen  earnestly.  The  favourite  presentation  of  Gospel  truth  is:  'God 
was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself,  not  imputing  their 
trespasses  unto  them.'  The  collection,  which  is  taken  before  the  address, 
makes  no  break  in  the  service.  The  people  sit  and  sing  a  hymn 
while  the  plates  are  being  passed  round.  The  ofiertory  at  the  three 
services  amounts  to  about  eight  pounds  a  Sunday,  nearly  all  copper. 
Recently  a  man  with  a  fish-barrow  called  at  the  house  of  a  member, 
and  to  her  surprise  was  ringing  a  laNO\]cc\\A  ^Ti\>T^-H»AI  b^mn.    *  Where 
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did  you  learn  that?'  she  asked.  'I  learnt  it  at  the  Central  Hall,  in 
Corporation-street.' 

AUthe  sUiings  are  free. — This  is  an  essential  of  enterprises  of  this  sort. 
People  like  to  feel  that  thej  are  on  an  equality  with  the  rest  of  the  con- 
gregation,  and  have  as  much  right  there  as  any  other  memher.  This  can 
never  be  under  the  pew  system.  In  this  mercenary  age  it  is  the  rooted 
idea  of  people  not  in  the  habit  of  attending  a  place  of  worship,  that  they 
are  not  as  welcome  as  people  who  pay  for  their  sittings ;  and  the  greater 
number  would  far  rather  stay  away  than  take  as  a  favour  a  seat  provided 
for  them.  Again,  it  is  understood  that  working  people  are  specially  wel- 
comed; and  there  is  no  fear  that  the  man  with  a  threadbare  coat  or 
without  a  collar  will  be  made,  by  vivid  contrast,  to  feel  his  poverty.  The 
workers  are  drawn  largely  from  the  working-classes.  The  new  convert 
becomes  a  missionary,  and  brings  his  companions.  They  see  the  change 
in  him,  and  are  emboldened  to  go  to  the  place  where  he  was  made  so 
happy. 

The  influence  of  the  work  has  been  felt  on  the  town.  There  were  com- 
plaints, at  first,  that  chapels  in  the  neighbourhood  had  been  thinned  by 
the  Hall  services.  There  are  always  some  who  are  ready  to  go  after  a 
new  thing.  But  latterly  nothing  has  been  heard  of  this.  The  latest 
account  from,  at  any  rate,  three  of  the  four  Methodist  chapels  nearest  the 
Hall  is  that  the  congregations  are  larger  than  ever.  Leaving  another 
place  of  worship  to  come  to  the  Hall  is  strongly  discouraged ;  and  in 
the  few  cases  where  enquirers  have  been  in  the  habit  of  attending 
elsewhere,  they  are  always  desired  to  become  members  of  that  church, 
and  the  minister  of  the  church  is  written  to,  telling  him  of  the  circum- 
stances. 

The  success  of  the  Central  Hall  has  emboldened  the  friends  at  New- 
town-row,  a  half-deserted  town  chapel  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  population,  to 
try  what  can  be  done  on  new  lines  in  an  old  chapel.  With  the  Central 
Hall  they  obtained  release  from  Circuit  obligations.  At  the  last  Conference 
they  have  made  some  structural  alterations ;  and,  under  the  vigorous 
leadership  of  the  Eev.  J.  G.  Mantle,  have  already  accomplished  great 
things.  The  Sunday  afternoon  Bible-class,  begun  in  October,  now  num- 
bers four  hundred  members,  and  the  chapel  is  already  comfortably  filled 
on  a  Sunday  evening.  Mr.  Mantle's  prediction  will  speedily  come  true : 
'  The  difficulty  at  the  Central  Hall  will  be  our  dij£culty  :  we  shall  not  have 
room  for  the  people.' 

Another  development,  that  might  be  largely  followed,  was  initiated 
by  the  Kev.  W.  J.  Marris.  Seeing  the  difficulty  of  *  mission  lines '  in 
a  Circuit  chapel  on  the  Sunday,  he  instituted  at  Wesley  chapel  a 
popular  week-night  service,  beginning  at  eight  o'clock  and  lasting  exactly 
one  hour.  The  mission  hymn-book  is  used.  A  large  choir  leads  the 
singing,  solos  are  sung,  and  the  address  is  on  a  topic  which  will  awaken 
popular  interest.    Instead  of  the  twenty  that  Msed  to  lotm  VJti*^  o-t^co^Ax^ 
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week-Dight  congregation,  the  counted  attendance  has  been  over  six  htin- 
dred  people  of  the  right  chiss. 

In  Birmingham  Methodism,  the  *  field  is  white  to  the  harvest.'  Never  in 
the  history  of  the  town  has  there  been  such  apparent  disposition  to  hear 
the  Word  of  God.  Men  are  finding  out  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  eagemesB 
for  mere  temporal  reform,  and  are  with  greater  steadfastness  looking  towards 
the  things  that  are  not  seen.  The  only  hindrance  is  lack  of  funds.  When 
will  economists  wake  to  the  soundness  of  the  words  of  the  Kev.  T.  Champ- 
ness,  at  the  opening  of  the  Central  Hall :  '  In  a  few  years  the  opening  of 
this  place  will  lower  your  rates '  ?  and  when  will  Christians  understand 
the  privilege  of  adequate  ministry  to  the  masses  of  the  people  ?  No  work 
succeeds  like  it.  The  story  of  the  Birmingham  Mission  is  another  proof 
that  the  people  of  this  land  are  so  far  from  being  estranged  from  the 
Gospel,  that  they  long  for  it ;  and  when  it  is  brought  them  in  its  ungarUed 
simplicity  and  homely  friendliness,  they  embrace  it  with  pure  affection. 
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*  Now  Theke,'  and  *  Now  Therefore  ; '  or.  The  True  Logic  of  Events. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

•  Now  there  is  hope  in  Israel  concerniDg  this  thing.  Now  therefore  let  os  make  a 
covenant  with  our  God.* — Ezra  x.  2,  3. 

'  Whatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime  were  written  for  our  leamiDg, 
that  through  patience  and  through  comfort  of  the  Scriptures  we  might 
have  hope.  Now  the  God  of  patience  and  of  comfort  grant  you  to  be  of 
the  same  mind  one  with  another  according  to  Christ  Jesus :  that  ye  may 
with  one  mind  and  one  mouth  glorify  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  (Romans  xv.  4 — 6.)  What  historical  parallels  can  he 
BO  instructive  as  those  which  recur  between  crises  in  the  history  of  Grod'a 
ancient  people  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  that  of  the  existing  Christian 
Church  on  the  other?  And  unless  we,  *  on  whom  the  ends  of  the  ages 
are  come/  give  earnest  heed  to  'these  things'  which  *  happened  unto 
them  by  way  of  example,'  the  ancient  record  of  '  the  historic  Spirit ' 
must  be  to  us  little  better  than  what '  the  higher  criticism '  tries  to  make 
them — a  picturesque  romance.  We  propose,  then,  to  draw  some  present- 
day  lessons  from  a  significant  epoch,  or  fresh  starting-point  in  the  annals  of 
God's  ancient  people.     Let  us  look  at : 

I.  The  *  Now  there;*  or,  their  situation  then,  and  our  situation  now: 

*  JS^ow  there  is  hope  in  Israel  concerning  this  thing.* 

II.  The  *  Now  therefore  ; '  or.  The  logical  succession  of  sequences  from  the 
present  situation  :  *  Now  there/ore  let  us  make  a  covenant  with  our  God.' 

I.  The  '  Now  there; '  or.  The  present  situation  :  '  Now  there  is  hope  in 
Israel  concerning  this  thing.' 

These  words  were  spoken  at  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  people  of  God. 
Tbay  were  about  to  make  what  we  should  now  cedl  a  '  new  movement' 
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But  the^  had  the  sense  and  the  grace  to  see  that  the  new  movement  must 
be  on  the  old  line,  the  line  of  the  glorious  olden  time,  and  that  its  propel- 
ing  power  must  be  the  old  force :  loyalty  to  Qod,  and  to  His  revealed 
xath.  They  felt  that  there  must  be  an  immediate  and  entire  recurrence 
x>  original  principles.  A  return  to  the  '  first  love/  which  they  had  '  left^' 
nust  be  sought  through  doing  '  the  first  works  ' :  reviving  the  firat  usages, 
he  first  institution?.  What  *  this  thing '  was — the  nature  of  the  backsliding 
hey  deplore — is  thus  expressed : '  The  people  of  Israel,. .  .have  not  separated 
ihemselves  from  the  people  of  the  lands'  (Ezra  ix.  1).  The  Church  of  Qod 
lad  *  conformed  to  this  world.'  The  boundary-line  between  the  Church  and 
;he  world  had  been  allowed  to  become  feebler  than  the  edges  of  a  twilight 
:loud.  God's  people  had  ceased  to  be  'purified  unto  Him  a  pecuHar 
)eople.'  They  had  efiaced  the  characteristic  mark  :  '  Lo !  the  people  shall 
Iwell  alone.'  They  had  disregarded  the  command,  and  its  coupled  pro- 
nise :  '  Come  out  from  among  t/iem^  and  be  separate,  and  I  will  receive 
rou,...and  ye  shall  be  My  sons  and  daughters,  saith  the  Lord  Almighty.' 
Children  of  the  covenant,'  they  had  not  been  '  steadfast  in  God's  cove- 
lant.'  But  they  saw  that  God  had  given  them  '  the  valley  of  Achor  '—of 
epentance,  confeeeion,  purification,  and  re-consecration — '  as  a  door  of  hope.' 
Chey  said:  'Now  there  is  hope  in  Israel  concerning  this  thing.  Now 
herefore  let  us  make  a  covenant  with  our  God.'  With  a  solemn  renewal 
)f  the  covenant  with  God,  they  would  begin  a  new  career  of  nonconfor- 
nity  to  this  world,  of  separatedness  from  its  ungodly  customs  and  manners 
Jid  its  ungodly  spirit. 

Now  every  one  must  admit  that  the  year  which  is  drawing  to  its  close, 
his  Third  Jubilee  of  Methodism, — of  the  time  when  God  began  to  make 
IS  '  a  people  who  were  not  a  people : '  '  a  people  for  His  Name/  His  glory 
ind  renown, — has  been  a  year  of  crisis,  a  year  of  anxious  discussion,  of 
tamest  deliberation,  and  of  discreet  and  devout  decision.  We  have  been 
)rought  face  to  face  with  our  first,  our  foundation-principles,  with  our 
original,  our  Gk>d-suggested  and  Gk>d-sanctioned,  and,  thus  far,  God-sustained 
isages,  with  our  primitive  peculiarities,  the  points  on  which  God  '  from 
;he  beginning '  has  made  us  to  differ,  not  only  from  the  world  without, 
>ut  even  from  the  professing  Church.  And  this  has  come  at  a  turning- 
joint  or  bifurcation  of  our  Providential  path. 

The  '  this  thing '  of  our  text  was  but  a  new  manifestation  of  an  old  ten- 
lency.  In  the  history  of  God's  chosen  people  there  came  a  time  when  the 
Ty  arose  :  '  Nay,  but  we  will ....  be  like  all  the  nations ....  and  fight  our 
mttles'  (1  Samuel  viii.  19,  20).  So  amongst  ourselves  has  been  lifted  up 
;he  rallying  shout :  '  Nay,  but  we  will  be  like  all  the  (Denomi)  nations,' 
md  plunge  into  the  arena  of  political  conflict  and  competition,  and  thus 
Ake  the  place  which  our  numerical  strength,  the  number  of  our  adherents, 
tnd  our  ever-growing  wealth  and  culture  might  easily  command. 

And  as  in  the  case  of  God's  ancient  people  this  was  the  voice  of  a  real, 
lonest  and  enthusiastic  patriotism,  even  so  with  \3i9.    TUoei^  to  N)\i<cn&.  V^ 
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seemed  that  the  time  had  come  for  smoothing  down  the  diatiiMtivie  featnrei 
of  our  Mother  Methodism  were,  and  still  are,  in  hearty  as  fondly  filial  to 
the  venerable  matron  as  are  any  of  her  children.  No  one  can  say  that  a 
lack  of  filial  jprtc^  prompted  the  desire  to  apply  some  *  highly  patent' 
cosmetic  io  the  dear  old  countenance.  What  was  at  first  a  youthful 
dimple  had,  to  their  view,  become  a  *  wrinkle/  or  some  'such  thing;'  and 
the  deepening  lines  of  maternal  care  traced  beneath  those  keen,  command- 
ing, and  yet  beaming  eyes,  looked  to  them  like  the  orow'a/eei  of  over-tense 
solicitude.  And  still  further,  as  there  was  a  great  deal  to  belaid  in  favour 
of  assimilation  on  the  part  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  to  the  other  *  nations,'  so 
there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  an  adoption  of  the  principkBy 
and  the  corresponding  arrangements  of  other  Denominations,  on  the  part 
of  the  heirs  of  Weslej's  principles  and  mission.  The  Israelite  diampioos 
of  change  had  a  very  strong  case :  a  case  every  whit  as  strong  as 
that  of  their  Methodist  successors.  It  might  have  been  urged  by 
the  former :  These  old  restrictions  were  all  very  well  for  a  nomadio 
community,  just  escaped  from  the  house  of  bondage,  but  we  are  a 
nation  now.  Why,  then,  should  we  not  take  our  proper  place  amoDgst 
'  all  the  nations '  t  Of  course,  our  picturesque  peculiaritieB  were  aU 
right  t?ien  ;  but  they  are  all  wrong  now,  ^Tempora  mutantur.'  The  timei 
are  changed ;  and  *  we  have  changed  dU  thai '  now.  Think  how  much  we 
lose  by  not  relaxing  those  old  requirements  and  restrictions !  Think  what 
we  lose  numerically.  The  friendly  families  that  are  within  our  gates,  the 
religiously-inclined  people  that  live  amongst  us  and  among  whom  we  livs^ 
whose  geographic  home  is  Palestine  as  much  as  it  is  ours,  who  are  land- 
holders in  the  Holy  Land,  could  then  be  counted  in  our  census.  If  these 
peculiar  usages  of  ours,  these  recurrent  services  and  festivals,  which  are 
admitted  on  all  sides  to  be  very  useful  and  edif  jing  to  those  who  have  a 
taste  for  them,  were  not  obligatory  but  only  optional,  these  people,  who 
are  natives  of  the  Holy  Land  as  much  as  we  are  would  adopt  them  of 
their  own  accord.     It  is  this  requiring  them  that  they  revolt  against. 

In  like  manner,  it  has  been  reasoned  lately  :  What  a  grand  political  power 
Methodism  might  become  !  If  the  Methodists  voted  Bclid^  we  might  decide 
many  a  local  election;  particularly  if  this  narrow  distinction  between 
seat-holders  and  Church -members  were  once  done  away  with.  In  due 
time  we  might  even  upset  a  Ministry.  Only  think  of  that !  Besides,  if  a 
Methodist  minister  were  relieved  from  the  Quarterly  Visitation  of  the 
Classes  and  the  weekly  Leaders'  Meetings,  he  would  be  set  free  to  take 
his  full  share  in  local  politics. 

Nor  would  that  be  the  whole,  or  even  the  strongest  part  of  the 
case  for  assimilation  to  'all  the  nations'  on  the  part  of  Israel.  It 
might  have  been  urged :  What '  unreality '  there  is  in  all  this  ?  Do  otf 
Israelites,  in  point  of  fact,  observe  these  very  laws  and  customs  that  you 
stickle  for  ?  If  we  could  only  have  the  statistics  of  noTi-attendance,  say 
at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  or  the  Feast  of  Pentecost ! 
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l*Ah\  There's  the  ru&  / '  And  there's  our 'rub' too.  There  lay  the 
real  strength  of  the  plea  for  change ;  and  there  lay  the  weakness  of  the 
defence.  And  there  still  lies  our  real  pinch  and  peril.  What  charm  has 
the  dass^j^ooA;  on  them  /or  whom  the  ClskSB-Afeeting  has  no  charm  ? 
ffonorary  membership,  either  in  Society  or  Church,  is  of  mighty  libfcle 
spiritual  use  to  any  one.  One's  name  on  a  Class-book  is  *  a  name  to '  meet 
in  Glass,  unless  sickness  or  other  Providential  over-ruling  should  forbid. 

'  Unreality  ^ !  That  must  ever  be  the  bane  of  any  Church.  It  is  the 
bane  of  the  Papacy  :  Unreal  infallibility !  unreal  unity  !  unreal  transub- 
stantiation !  That  is  the  bane  of  High  Churchism :  Unreal  regeneration. 
Baptismal  or  other :  a  regeneration  that  leaves  no  trace  upon  the  conscious- 
ness, the  character  or  the  conduct ;  unreal  absolution  ! '  that  lifts  no  load 
from  the  conscience.  <  Unreality ' !  that  was  the  bane  of  the  Church-of- 
Englandism  which  Methodism  was  raised  up  to  convict  of  unreality  : 
Unreal  Churchmanship,  unreal  salvation,  unreal  Christianity.  Methodiim 
is  nothing  unleis  real.  It  is  a  Kevival  of  Eeality,  in  being  a  Kevival  of 
Religion :  a  revival  of  real  religion,  realizable  religion,  realized  religion. 
We  must  roll  away  this  reproach  of  unreality,  or  it  will  crush  the  life  out 
of  us.  In  any  case,  so  long  as  grievous,  widespread  Unreality  exists,  our 
pinching  problems  can  never  be  satisfactorily  tet  at  rest,  but  must  inces- 
santly recur. 

Again,  it  might  have  been  further  said  ^  in  Israel ' :  Who  does  not 
know  some  people  within  our  borders,  or  alout  our  borders,  who  have  no 
taste  for  our  peculiarities,  who  are  quite  as  good  as  some  of  those  who  can 
enjoy  them  ?  And  so  with  us  to-day.  How  often  have  we  heard  the  argu- 
ment :  Who  does  not  know  people  who  do  not  meet  in  Class,  who,  for  any- 
thing that  appears^  live  as  soberly  and  righteously,  and,  in  other  respects,  as 
godly  as  some  of  those  who  do  meet  in  Class  ? 

And  what  was  the  practical  outcome  of  all  this  fraternization  with  the 
bordering  and  islanding  world  by  Cod's  ancient  Israel?  The  gradual 
heaihenization  of  the  people  of  God :  by  the  '  joining  affinity '  with  the 
worldly,  adopting  their  seductive  customs  and  their  specious  and  perilous 
amusements ;  the  '  going  down  to  Egypt  for  help,'  and  for  alliances ;  a 
cosmopolitan  inclusiveness ;  a  bland  Broad  Churchism ;  a  gradual  concession 
of  the  Church  to  the  world,  under  the  idea  of  absorbing  the  world  into  the 
Church;  the  ultimate  conquest  of  the  Church  by  the  world;  and  the 
long  captivity  to  Babylon,  from  which  the  people  had  just  returned  who 
now  wake  up  to  their  fatal  folly,  and  inaugurate  a  new  era  by  prompt  and 
loyal  recurrence  to  the  old  principles,  and  light  up  the  first  love  by  resump- 
tion of  the  '  first  works.' 

That  the  ultimate  effect  of  our  lowering  our  terms  of  full  Church-mem- 
bership, to  meet  the  tastes  or  distastes,  the  habits  or  neglect,  of  those  who 
might  otherwise  be  numbered  amongst  us,  must  inevitably  be  such  as  was 
expressed  by  God's  penitent  people  of  old:  *We  have  not  separated 
ourselves   from  the  people  of    the   lands,'  can  hardly  be  doubted    if 
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we  look  fairlj  at  the  inevitable  tendency  and  the  invariaUe  leeult  of 
such  a  change.     If  accomplished,  the  logic  of  events  would  necessarily 
carry  us  further  and  further  from  our  primitive  principles  and  practioe8| 
till  we  reached  the  very  foot  of  the  incline — ^the  utter  abandonment  of  thi 
original  basis  alike  of  MethodiBt  and  New  Testament  Church-membership : 
personal  earnestness  and  personal  experience,  and  '  the  cutocicUed  search  for' 
Scriptural '  holiness/  and  Christian  perfection.   The  self-same  plea  would  be 
urged  and  would  hold  good  for  further  and  further  indusiveness,  the  giving 
up  all  enquiry  into  the  personal  experience  of  a  candidate  for  Church- 
membership.     The  Eelf-same  considerations  are,  in  fact,  urged  and  acted 
on  by  some  Congregationalist  ministers  and  Churches  with  regard  to  the 
original,  fundamental,  and  for  a  verjlocg  time,  universal  principle  of  Congre- 
gationalism— that  without  an  individual  declaration  of  personal  conviction 
and  earnestness  there  is  no  valid  admission  to    full-membership  m  the 
Church  of  Christ.     The  requirement  which  our  Manchester  District  Ccm- 
mittee  recommends  with  regard  to  '  any  person  who  dei^ire6  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Church  without  meeting  in  Class,'  is  the  self-same  require- 
ment which  is  now  sought  to  be  got  rid  of  by  so  many  Congregationalist 
Churches.     '  To  be  assured  of  the  spiritual  fitness  for  membership  of  such 
persons,  they  must  be  met  by  the  minister  and  such  other  godly  persons 
as  may  be  appointed  by  the  leaders'  meeting  (in  Congregationalism  by 
Elders)  for  the  purpose  of  conversation  and  prayer  as  a  preliminary  step  to 
membership.'    The  adoption  of  this  proposal  would  simply  put  us  on  a  level 
with  the  Congregationalism  which  has   not  abandoned  its  fundamental 
principle.     Bub  this  very  requirement  leading  Congregationalist  ministers 
and  Churches  have  demanded  the  abandonment  of,  on  the  following  express 
considerations,  namely  :  That  many  who  refuse  to  make  any  such  declara- 
tion are,  for  anything  that  can  be  seen,  as  reputable  livers  as  many  who 
consent  to  make  it ;  thati  the  reason  for  their  objection  is — a  peculiarly 
delicate  and  sensitive  nature,  which  shrinks  from  all  communicativeness  as 
to  personal  religion ;  that  these  people  would  not  discredit  the  denomina- 
tion in  the  public  view ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  add  to  its  numerical 
strength,  its  material  resources,  and  its  political  power ;  and,  last  and 
most  of  all,  that  the  institution  has  in  many  Churches,  and  with  not  a 
few  ministers  and  elders,  become  little  more  than  a  matter  of  form,  and 
therefore  an  unreality. 

The  Wesleyan-Methodist  Conference  might  well  determine  to  look  long 
and  look  narrowly  before  asking  the  Connexion  to  commit  itself  precipi- 
tately to  such  a  perilous  plunge  ;  since  the  step  once  taken  can  in  no  wise 
be  retraced  without  disaster  and  division.  A  memorable  historic  proof  of 
this  is  the  case  of  the  great  Jonathan  Edwards,  admittedly  one  of  the 
grand  figures  in  Church  history,  worthy  to  take  rank  with  such  men  as 
Calvin  and  Augustine ;  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  systematic  theolo- 
gian of  his  time,  and  the  most  powerful  and  successful  pieacher  of  his 
age,  not  only  in  Congregationalism^  but  in  Christendom,  till  Wesley  and 
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litefield  appeared  upon  the  soene ;  the  first  great  American  Hevivalist ; 
I  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  intellects  America  has  yet  pro- 
ed,  an  indisputable  genius,  with  a  most  commanding  and  attractive 
aonality,  yet  what  was  his  experience  f  * 

Lnd  now  let  us  glance  at  our  own  present  hopeful  situation  '  concerning 
I  thing/  What  has  been  gained  by  our  recent  discussions  and  decision  ? 
I  have  gained,  first  of  all,  a  positive  and  practical  re-aflirmation  of  the 
at  Church  principle :  that  veritable  Church-fellowship  and  amenableness 
^horch-difldpline  and  oversight  are  not  merely  optional,  but  normally 
gaiory;  so  that  no  Church-member  is  at  liberty  to  decline  such  Church- 
owahip,  oversight  and  discipline,  and  no  Christian  Pastorate  has  any 
it  to  dispense  with  such  obligation.  For  that '  this '  is  the  real  gist  of 
question;  the  '  thing  concerning '  which  we  have  been  debating  so  long 
I  so  anxiously,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  for  a  moment,  even  in  argument, 
ch  less  in  practice.  For  to  lose  sight  of  this  is  to  confuse  the  true  issue, 
I  to  raise  a  fake  one.  It  has  been  said  incessantly,  almost  with  indig- 
ion,  and  no  doubt  with  perfect  sincerity,  by  the  advocates  of  a  change  in 
'  basis  of  Church-membership : '  Who  wants  to  do  away  witb,  or  even  to 
oreciate,  the  Class-meeting  ?  Unquestionably  it  is  a  most  valuable  insti- 
ion,  and  has  contributed  to  an  immeasurable  extent  to  make  Methodism 
&t  it  is.  €U)d  forbid  that  we  should  discredit  the  Class-meeting  ! '  To 
Lch,  should  it  ever  re-appear,  the  answer  is  :  No,  dear  brethren,  what 
L  would  have  us  do  is  far  worse  than  that !      If    you  asked  us  to 

Not  long  before  be  entered  the  Ministry,  the  Congregationalists  of  New  England 
»  from  politic  and  political  considerations,  discontinued  the  enquiry  into  the 
itnal  state  and  aims  of  postulants  for  Church-membership,  on  which  the  Congre- 
Qoalist  Churches,  as  *  gathered  Churches,'  were  originally  based.  This  new 
ngement  was  significantly  called :  *  The  Half-way  Covenant*  When  the  far- 
ed and  long-lasting  Revivals  took  place  under  Edwards'  preaching,  his  sense  of 
x>ral  responsibility  to  Qod  compelled  him  to  require  from  the  many  applicants  for 
iasion  into  his  Chnrch,  a  most  simple  declaration  of  a  personal  religious  purpose, 
an  thus :  *  I  hope  I  do  truly  find  a  hea/rt  to  give  myself  wholly  to  God,  according 
16  tenor  of  that  covenant  of  grace  which  was  sealed  in  my  baptism,  and  to  walk 

way  of  that  obedience  to  all  the  commandments  which  the  Covenant  of  Grace 
ires,  as  long  as  I  live.'     An  alternative  form  was  allowed  to  such  as  objected  to 

simple  expression  of  a  hopeful  *  confession  of  a  Christian  purpose.'     And  what 

the  result?  'A  storm  of  human  rage  and  furor  now  broke  forth  against 
.  and  nothing  would  allay  the  angry  passions  of  the  people  but  his  final  and  im- 
uste  dismissal  from  his  post.  In  vain  he  asked  permission  to  be  heard '  (Dr. 
q's  Life  and  Writings  of  JonaVian  Edivards,  p.  260).  *  Only  twenty '  members  of 
Church  opi)osing  the  decision,  *  Jonathan  Edwards  was  turned  adrift  at  the  end 
renty-three  years,  and  at  the  age  of  forty- seven,  with  a  large  family  of  children 
),  and  wiih  no  meant  of  tuppart '  (p.  261).  But  for  the  liberality  of  the  Scotch 
izers  of  his  Works,  and  an  appointment  as  missionary  to  the  Indians  by  the 
d  of  Commissioners  for  Indian  affairs,  in  another  State,  and  the  opportune  mar- 
I  of  two  of  his  daughters,  one  of  them  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  this  greatest  of 
ricans  then  living,  with  his  large  and  lovely  family,  would  have  been  rednced  to 
rezy  verge  of  starvation,  as  the  penalty  for  requiring  '  the  confession  of  ChristiMi 
006 '  before  admission  to  'Fail-Hembership  in  the  ChuToh  ol  Q\ix\a\i« 
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suhatitute  for  the  Class-meetingy  or  to  plaoe  before  our  people  as  an  alte^ 
native  to  the  Class-meeting,  something  which  would  serve  the  purposes  ol 
fellowship,  discipline  and  oversight  about  as  effectively  as,  and  yet  men 
attractively  than,  the  Class-meeting  itself,  you  would  deserve  well  of 
Methodism  both  now  and  to  the  end  of  time.    Bat  that  is  just  what  yon . 
fail  to  do.     Your  proposal  is,  practically,  not  to  untie  the  knot,  but  to  cot 
it.    A  very  large  proportion  of  the  argument  on  that  side  of  the  question 
has  practically  amounted  to  this :  Why  all  this  querulous  deploring  of 
decrease  ?    We  can  put  you  into  the  way  of  adding  thousands  to  our 
Church  this  very  year,  even  though  we  should  not  gain  a  single  conveEt, 
and  independently  of  penitent-bench,  enquiry-room,  or  District  missionariea 
Just  let  people  please  themselves  whether  they  will  derive  anything  from 
or  contribute  anything  to  the  mutual  edification  which  is  confessedly  an 
integral  part  of  New  Testament  and  of  Methodist  Church-membership,  and 
whether  they  will  be  amenable  to  Church-discipline  and  oversight  or  not^ 
and  our  difficulties  come  to  a  perpetual  end. 

It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  say  that  our  brethren  of  the  Manchester 
District  Committee  did  manfully  face  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  brought 
forward  admirably  expressed  practical  suggestions  as  to  methods  for  remov- 
ing '  the  difficulties  in  the  ctynsolidcUion  and  enlargement  of  our  Churdu 
membership.'  The  first  six  suggestions,  if  carried  out,  would  be  a  decided 
advance  towards  '  removing  the  difficulties ; '  but  our  own  experience  and 
observation  awake  very  grave  misgivings  as  to  their  workability. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  any  feasible  solution  of  our  practical  problem,  it 
is  necessary  to  look  first  at  the  mental  and  spiritual  material  on  which  we 
have  to  work.  Our  estimate  of  this  material  shall  be  drawn  from  twenty- 
eight  years'  of  Pastoral  experience  in  some  of  our  richest  and  some  of  our 
poorest  Circuits ;  and  from  rather  exceptional  opportunities  of  wide  and 
close  observation  in  a  great  many  other  Circuits,  during  a  ministry  which 
has  now,  through  God's  great  mercy,  reached  its  fiftieth  year. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  Bg  seems 
to  be  assumed,  that  the  '  persons '  whose  case  we  wish  to  meet  are  nearly 
all  of  one  homogeneous  class.  In  point  of  fact,  they  fall  into  at  least  four 
distinct  categories,  and  our  description  of  each  shall  be  drawn  from  the  lifa 
It  has  been  our  lot  to  labour  in  more  than  one  most  delightful,  we  mighl 
almost  say  luxurious  Circuit  of  the  kind  in  which  the  Class-meeting  diffi- 
culty is  most  rife  :  suburban  Circuits,  in  which  reside  the  most  prosperoos 
and  the  most  genteel  adherents  of  Methodism,  whose  fortune  is  being  made 
or  has  been  made  in  one  or  other  of  our  very  largest  and  richest  central 
of  trade  and  commerce.  Our  portraiture  shall  be  strictly  faithful,  and 
assuredly  it  will  be  con  amore. 

I.  We  have  to  think  of  and  care  for  those  who  by  constitution  and 
temperament  are  excessively  timid,  shrinking  and  retiring,  to  whom  inte^ 
course  with  any  but  their  own  familiar  friends  is  distasteful,  often  painfol. 
To  many  such,  the  telling  their  experience  at  a  Class-meeting  is  littif 
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tiiftn  torfenre,  the  very  anticipation  of  which  makes  them  ill ;  as  to 
extremely  sensitive  natures  the  glory  of  the  summer-time  is  clouded 
a  dread  of  thunderstorms.    Now  to  say  that  even  this  fault  of  nature 
tnteeyin  every  case,  'an  inta^perahle  difficulty  in  attending  Class«' 
be  contrary  to  fact,  inasmuch  as  the  difficulty  has  been  heroically 
ted  by  not  a  few,  some  of  whom  have  become  most  successful 
of  Classes.    But  no  under-ahepherd,  with  a  heart  like  that  of  the 
Shepherd,  could  insist  on  such  a  weekly  martyrdom  as  Class-meet- 
in  sach  cases,  involves.    Their  case  must  be  otherwise  provided  for. 
mtffit  be  r^arded,  treated  and  visUed  as  invalided  from  the  Class- 
g.     But  to  change  the  very  structure  of  our  Church,  and  to  sur- 
a  very  large  and  an  essential  portion  of  our  Providential  missioD,  to 
Bach  cases  as  these,  neither  they  nor  any  other  reasonable  Christian 
would  demand. 
II.  One  has  known  many  persons  who,  on  all  subjects  rather  reserved 
reticent,  are  peculiarly  so  on  matters  of  personal  religion.     Soma  of 
are  delicate,  fine-fibred  natures ;  that  very  delicacy  and  fineness  of 
fflve  beiog  one  of  the  special  charms  of  their  personality.     Others,  again, 
rile  merely  diffident,  shriaking  and  shy.    This  diffidence  they  overcome  in 
lllieir  bnsinees  or  profession,  but  do  not  set  themselves  to  master  in  their 
fOhnreh-relations.     They  can  take  a  fair  share  in  general  conversatiou, 
•fem  starting  questions  and  subjects  for  discussion.    They  are  fond  of 
to  religious  conversation,  they  delight  to  talk  of  choice  religious 
ore,  and  to  ventilate  religious  problems  and  theological  difficulties, 
Mid  they  will  even  venture  on  spiritual  themes  with  those  whom  they 
USaet,  or  for  whom  they  are  conscious  of  a  native  intellectual  affinity. 
iome  of  these  are  eager  and  delighted  readers  of   the  more  exquisite 
toligious  books,  on  the  beauties  of  which  they  are  well  able  to  dilate. 
\!hej  are  devotees  of  refined  or  bold  intellectual  preaching,  and  have,  for 
ha  most  part,  a  correct  and  well-trained  ear  for  sacred  music.     Many  of 
hem  have  an  sesthetie  taste  in  all  religious  matters.    Nay,  more,  some  of 
rbem  have  a  real,  deep,  rich  religious  experience,  which  surprises  others, 
vben  they  themselves  can  but  be  surprised  into  disclosing  it.    They  are 
pecially '  instructed  into  the  Kingdom  of  God,*  and  could  '  bring  forth 
mt  of  their  treasures  things  new  and  old.'    Those  very  elements  the  lack 
xf  which  in  the  Church  repels  and  hurts  them,  they  are  the 'very  persons 
io  supply.     Tet  these  moat  precious  talents  they  neatly  fold  in  a  dainty, 
loented  and  embroidered  napkin,  ready  for  their  Lord  at  His  return. 

How  sad  that  they  should  deprive  their  fellow-Christians  of  the  iostruc- 
^n  and  enlivenment  which  they  are  so  capable  of  giviag !  For  if  they 
bave  nothing  to  learn  from  their  fellow-Christians,  which  they  would  all 
indignantly  deny,  assuredly  they  have  very  much  to  teach.  *  Walking  in 
the... comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  do  they  never  yearn  to  *  comfort  others 
inth  the  comfort  wherewith  they  themselves  are  condorlod.  oi  Qi^*\ 
Tare  they  no  desire  *to  tell  what  Ood  has  done  for  iheir  «oxi\&^  *V    ^\).\i^m 
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truth,  they  have  also  much  to  learn.  Their  character,  with  all  its  chann, 
would  be  rounder,  fuller,  stronger,  more  robust  than  it  is  if  they  would  «k 
themselves  manfully  to  overcome  wha^  is  at  best  a  fastidious  distaste  for 
veritable  Christian-fellowship.  They  would  find  it  a  powerful  *  aid  in  the 
formation  of  a  manly  character.'  How  strange  that  they  do  not  feel  their 
responsibUity  to  Christ  in  this  regard  !  Granted  that,  for  a  time  at  letsti 
the  Class-meeting  might  be  a  cross,  would  it  not  be  far  more  Christian  to 
take  up  that  cross  weekly  and  follow  Christ?  Granted  that  this  dutjd 
mutual  edification  (and  that  it  is  a  dutt/,  no  one  who  believes  the  BiUe 
can  deny)  assumes  to  their  eyes  the  form  of  *  a  serpent,'  and,  like  Mooei^ 
they  '  fiee  from  its  face.'  At  God's  command,  let  them,  Moses-like,  ton 
round  and  take  '  the  venomous  beast '  by  the  tail,  and  it  will  become  *  a  rod 
in  their  band : '  a  rod  of  strength  to  themselves  and  of  leadership  to  othen. 
And  how  unreasonable  it  is  for  any  such  to  claim,  or  allow  others  to  claim 
for  them,  that  a  grand  God-created  and  God-guided  Christian  communitj 
should  shift  the  basis  and  lower  the  standard  of  membership,  and  alter  ihi 
Church-structure  which  it  has  maintained  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  yeirs,  to 
humour  their  distastes,  rather  than  that  they  should  sacrifice  some  of  their 
personal  preferences  for  the  general  good ! 

III.  Is  there  not  another  subdivision  amongst  the  non-Class-meetiog 
members  of  our  congregations  ?  Are  there  not  many  reputably  living 
seat-holders  and  commimicants  whose  business  life  and  social  life  is  not 
only  no  discredit  to  us,  but  the  very  reverse, — who  have  either  grown  up  in 
close  contact  with  Methodism,  or  been  brought  into  contact  with  it  hj 
marriage  or  in  some  other  way, — who  have  not  imbibed  the  real  Methodist 
spirit?  Chalmers  righty  describes,  if  he  does  not  define,  Methodism  as 
'  Christianity  in  earnest,'  And  is  not  this  what  history  and  common  speedi 
have  always  meant  by  Methodism  ?  Methodism  is  earnest,  or  it  is  only 
nominal.  Abstract  from  Methodism  its  characteristic  inUntity  and 
inwardness,  fellowship  and  oversight^  and  you  take  the  pulsing,  vivifying 
heart  out  of  its  breast.  Well,  are  there  not  many  children,  wives, 
husbands,  legatees  of  Methodist  ministers  or  laymen,  who  would  like  to 
have  everything  iu  Methodism  but  the  very  thing  that  makes  it  Metho- 
dism— its  intensity  and  imvardness,  \i%  feUoxoship  and  oversight  f  Of  these, 
in  many  respects  exemplary  people,  whom  *  Jesus  beholding  loves,'  and 
whom  the  Methodist  Pastorate  loves  with  a  tenderness  unspeakable,  there 
are  many  shades  and  grades — from  those  of  whom  little  more  can  be  said 
than  that  there  is  in  them  '  some  good  thing  towards  the  Lord  of  hosts,' 
to  those  who  would  join  a  Class  next  week,  but  that  they  decidedly  prefer 
a  more  easy-going  Christianity  than  the  very  fact  of  meeting  in  CJasB 
admittedly  implies,  and  to  which  it  definitely  commits  its  members. 

lY.  And  is  there  not  yet  another  section  of  non-Class-meeting  adherents 
of  Methodism  ?  They  know  Methodism  too  well  not  to  know  that  there 
is  an  utter  incongruity  between  the  Class-meeting  and  the  midnight 
dancing-party  with  its  *  sound  oi  t«v^\t^  b^  ^%,ht^'  and  all  its  bodify  and 
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triiuairuk§f  to  the  young  eepecialljy — and  the  gambling  oard-tabie,and  the 
l-haunted  theatre.    But  such  is  their  reverent  jealousy  for  the  honour 

*  the  table  of  Lord,'  that  they  see  no  discrepancy  whatever  between 
eeling  there  and  bending  over  the  gambling  card-table  1  Tet  in  one 
ipect  they  show  a  deeper  spiritual  insight  than  some  of  the  advocates  of 
indiflcriminate  indusiveness.  The  good  Lord  grant  that  so  long  as  they 
1  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  joining  the  midnight  and  after  midnight 
iicing-party,  or  frequenting  the  evil-haunted  theatre,  or  playing  with 
lat  even  Bums  calls  'the  devil's  painted  books/  they  may  continue 
feel '  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  meeting  in  Class ' !  * 

fn  truth,  Methodism  has  now  to  confront,  and  if  possible  confound,  the 
ry  evil  which  Apostolic  Ghristiamty  was  called  upon  to  meet  and  master, 
der  the  leadership  ^f  the  disciple  who  leaned  on  Jesu's  bosom ;  namely, 
>iiformity  to  the  social  customs  of  the  surrounding'  worldliness 
rant  on  The  Revelation  of  St.  John).  Mr.  Grant  rightly  judges  that 
le  source  of  the  evils  oomplained  of '  was  '  a  false  liberality/ 
9^niat»  then,  have  we  gained  from  our  recent  discussions  and  decision  which 
titles  us  to  say : '  There  is  hope  in  Israel  concerning  this  thing '  ?  (1 )  There 
B  been  evoked  a  signal  manifestation  of  loyal  attachment  to  our  primitive 
inciples  and  practice,  and  especially  to  that  mutual  ediiioaticn^  that 
Mociated  search  for  holiness,'  and  those  disciplinary  provisions  which  are 
teatial  to  the  true  idea  of  Methodism ;  in  one  word,  to  hietoric  Metho- 
UDQ  in  preference  to  whatever  hypothetical  Methodism  may  endeavour 
supplant  it.  (2)  A  valuable  literature  has  been  called  forth,  a  perfect 
thology,  in  exposition  and  defence  of  the  principles  in  which  the  Olass- 
i^ing  has  its  root,  and  out  of  which  it  grew.  The  Essays  on  the  Class- 
)eting,  published  and  unpublished,  display  an  amount  of'  intelligent 
predation  of  veritable  Christian  fellowship  which  is  hopeful  in  a  high 
gree.  The  fact  that  the  Prize  Essays  were  called  forth  by  laymen,  and 
at  many  of  the  writers  are  also  '  of  the  people,'  is  cheeringly  significant, 
le  Class-meeting  is  a  pie-eminently  popular  institution.  And  in  this 
ipect,  too,  the  historical  environment  of  our  te2rt)  corresponds  with  our 
eeent  situation.  In  the  recurrent  movement,  which  some  no  doubt 
anded  as  'reactionary,'  the  laity  took  the  initiative.  It  was  'the 
incM,'  the  lay-leaders  '  of  the  people,'  that  bore  the  brunt  of  the  defence, 
ara  X.  1.  And  the  speaker  of  our  text  was  a  prominent  layman :  '  Shech- 
iah  the  son  of  Jehiel,  one  of  the  sons  of  Elam.'  We  have  reason  to 
lieve  that  if  any  resolution  involving  the  non-obligatoriness  of  the  Class- 
seting,  or  its  equivalent — had  even  passed  the  Conference,  the  majority 
the  Quarterly  Meetings  would  have  deprecated  its  adoption. 
Again,  there  are  signs  of  a  susceptibility  of  true  Christian  fellowship, 

*  The  Methodist  Times  is  as  timely  as  it  is  Methodist  in  its  expressed  hope  that  the 
le  will  soon  come  when  all  gamblers,  even '  for  five  shillings,'  will  be  regarded  as 
fit  for  respectable  Sodetj.    Surely,  then,  the  time  has  come  w\i«ii  «Xl  tcaOcL  titi^\^^ 
thought  ineUgible  for  oMoe,  or  even  membership  in  the  IfetKodUt  %oc&aV7* 


our  Chd,'  nuy  be  moet  fittingly  de^lt  with  in  our  Oorenant-Sa 


THE  GIORDANO  BRUNO   CELEBRATION  IN   '. 
BY   THE   BKV.  HBNBY   J.  HQQOTT,  B.A. 
(  CowWdtdfrom  paja  839.) 
FsoFsseoR  Teezza  vaa  the  selected  orator  <A  the  detnooatrai 
inaugurator;  diecourae  is  the  one  docoment  th&t^  mrae  th« 
oABumea  the  charect^r  of  a  programme. 

But,  indeed,  wherever  and  whensrer,  through  the  whole 
the  thoughts  and  aims  of  ita  leaders  find  ezprecBion,  the  saiiH 
come  into  view.  It  \&  not  merely  Brono  the  victim  of  Papal 
who  is  commemorated,  but  Bruno  the  Pantheist  philosopher. 
Papal  intolerance  have  consumed  in  the  squares  of  Borne  ot 
than  Bruno,  and  some  of  them  hardly  lees  illustrious  for  geu 
purer  in  life  and  manners ;  yet  for  none  of  these  would  the  \ 
the  celebration  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  attempt  b 
popular  enthusiasm,  nor,  indeed,  would  any  amount  of  propa 
stirred  that  enthusiasm,  had  the  attempt  been  made.  Aonio  ] 
one  of  the  glories  of  the  Italian  Benaissance,  the  friend  of  B4 
scholar,  elegant  Latintst,  eloquent  orator,  and  withal  ot  seven 
lesj  mornlity.  He,  tco,  after  long  imprisonment  in  the  don^ 
Inquisition,  was  cruelly  executed  in  Borne  ;  and  there  are  tr& 
so  tender  and  so  heroic  in  the  spirit  with  which  the  husband 
met  his  fate,  as  to  make  the  story  one  of  the  noblest  in  tbi 
mertyrdom.  Yet  only  two  years  ago  an  attempt,  made 
vouue  students  from  his  native  Yeroli.  to  nuse  a  bumble  mmo 
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with  strange  forgetfulness  of  the  liberal  tolerance  Bruno  had  enjoyed 
fondon  and  Wittenberg — a  tolerance  generously  acknowledged  by  the 
38opher  himself — that,  speaking  of  '  Calraiists,  Anglicans,  Lutherans/ 
ids,  '  fanatics  all,  more  or  less,  worse  than  the  Catholics  themselves.' 
;  is  this  strong  and  avowed  sympathy  with  the  philosophy  of  Bruno  on 
part  of  men  occupying  the  highest  chairs  of  instruction  of  the  youth 
wing  up  under  their  influence,  which  gives  to  the  demonstration  of 

9  th  of  June  its  gravest  importance.  That  this  new  Italy,  on  the 
len  withdrawal  of  the  barriers  that  blocked  from  it  the  life  and 
ight  of  modern  civilization,  should  break  away  from  a  medisBval 
istianity  which  refuses  to  modify  one  of  its  formulas  or  relax  one  of 
claims,  was  inevitable,  and  excites  as  little  regret  as  surprise. 
?here  eke  is  the  Papacy  so  compromised  by  its  own  action, 
vhere  else  has  it  anathematized,  in  the  concrete  at  least,  the  liberties, 
ipendenoe,  and  very  existence  of  the  nation  as  such ;  nowhere  else — 
I  by  way  of  instance  only — has  it  pledged  itself,  on  pain  of  confessing 
I  secular  fraud,  to  the  half-yearly  manipulation  of  a  miracle  before  an 
rmous  public  and  in  the  largest  city  of  the  state ;  nowhere  else  has  it 

the  impress  of  its  medisBval  stationariness  stamped  in  ignorance, 
iilor  and  semi-barbarism  upon  entire  populations,  by  natural  endow- 
it  amongst  the  brightest  in  the  world.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  it  either 
lisavow  its  past  actions  or  to  retreat  from  the  positions  to-day  taken 
So  severe  a  condemnation  of  its  past,  so  entire  a  reversal  of  a  policy 
ch  the  most  solemn  utterances  of  its  highest  authorities  have  declared 
iversible,  would  be  too  great  a  shock  to  its  fundamental  pretension, 
dearer  evidence  of  the  hopelessness  of  escape  from  this  cruel  dilemma 
Id  be  given  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  recent  allocution  of  the  Pope 
h  regard  to  this  very  Giordano  Bruno  celebration.  It  would  seep  so 
f  and  natural  for  Leo  XIII.  to  bave  ascribed  the  burning  of  the 
losopher  to  the  unenlightened  intolerance  of  the  times ;  but  the  Pope 
iently  feels  that  to  the  successor  of  Clement  YIII.  no  such  exit  is  open. 
>  Papacy  must  accept  the  responsibility  of  its  own  act.  And  so  the 
d  and  diplomatic  Leo  XIII.,  near  the  dose  of  the  nineteenth  century 
ihe  Christian  era,  can  only  leave  the  world  to  conclude  that  he  confirms 
sentence  of  his  predecessor.  The  burning  at  the  stake  of  a  Pantheist 
losopher  of  loose  morals  is  an  act  for  which  the  reigning  Pontiff  has  no 
■d  of  condemnation. 

WhAt  wonder  that  between  the  Bomish  Church,  thus  inextricably  com- 
mised,  and  the  free  new  life  of  the  Italian  nation  there  should  open  an 
r-widening  chasm  ?  As  to  the  width  of  that  chasm  the  foreigner  who 
I  but  the  surface  may  be  easily  deceived.  There  is  much  brudiwood  of 
litional  conformity  and  social  give  and  take,  at  the  top ;  but  in  the 
ths  the  sides  are  yawning  threateningly  apart.  An  event  like  this 
rdano  Bruno  celebration  does  not  create  any  noveltij  m  \»Vi^  %XaXa  ^ 
i^b;  it  iM  im  effect,  not  8  cause ;  but  it  does  pxisih.  asv&e  V\x^\st\>^^^)^ 
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for  a  moment,  and  show  the  real  depth  and  width  of  the  fisBore.  Ihm 
is  no  exaggeration  in  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  event  by  a  BomiB 
journal  the  morning  after  the  festival :  '  Give  to  the  coexistence  of  tiie 
Papacy  and  of  the  kingdom  in  Home  what  form  you  wiU ;  call  it  law  tf 
the  guarantees,  liberty  of  the  Church — ^it  is  of  little  consequence ;  for  from 
the  inmost  heart  of  the  country  there  issued  yesterday  a  terrible  cry : 
Dominion  of  the  priest !  no,  never  again  !  never  under  those  other  form^, 
milder  in  appearance,  but  no  less  threatening  in  reality,  which  are  ill- 
disguised  under  the  title  of  conciliation.' 

But  the  grievous  aspect  of  this  Bruno  celebration  is,  that  it  reveds 
also  another  chasm,  no  less  wide  and  deep,  and,  strange  to  say,  less  dis- 
guised, that,  namely,  between  the  same  elements  of  Italian  society  and 
any  and  every  fonn  of  revealed  religion.  It  is  plunly  not  a  reformed 
Christianity  to  which  these  occupants  of  professorial  chairs,  these  yonng 
students  who  are  to  form  the  educated  middle  class  of  another  generatioD, 
these  energetic  operatives  of  city  and  village,  mountain  and  plain,  who 
flocked  to  Rome  with  their  two  thousand  banners  on  the  9  th  of  Jime,  are 
looking  as  their  goal.  It  is  to  Bruno  they  have  given  the  honour  of  the 
statue ;  Wyclifie,  Hubs,  and  Faleario  are  but  inferior  names,  medallioned 
upon  the  hero's  pedestal.  To  the  Neo-Catholics,  who  dream  of  a  reforma- 
tion of  the  Papacy  from  within,  as  to  the  Evangelicals,  who  would  reunite 
its  members  into  a  purer  communion,  they  are  alike  supremely  indifferent, 
when  they  are  not  actively  hostile.  From  Chrietianity^  as  involviog 
revelation  and  worship,  they  have  utterly  revolted  :  the  educated  minority, 
because  brought  up  in  that  school  of  modern  science  of  which  Bruno  is 
glorified  as  the  prophet,  and  whose  effect  upon  its  pupils  is  to  render  the 
very  conception  of  the  supernatural  an  absurdity ;  the  mass,  for  the  more 
rough  and  ready  reason  that  the  Christianity  of  revelation  is  identified  by 
them  with  the  Vatican  and  the  priests,  that  is,  with  their  country's 
irreconcilable  foe,  and  with  secular  imposture.  Both  classes,  indeed,  render 
a  certain  lip-homage  to  Jesus  and  '  the  Gospel ; '  the  name  Jesus  figures 
largely  in  the  speeches  and  writings  of  the  celebration ;  but  to  the  Christ 
of  revelation  these  honours  are  little  better  than  insults :  for  to  the 
one  class.  He  is  but  one  of  the  necessary  forces  that  bear  the  world 
onwards  in  its  eternal  evolution,  while  to  the  other.  He  is  but  the  '  bland 
Nazarene,'  the  subverter  of  caste  and  privilege ;  '  Jesus,  the  good  eani- 
ctdotteJ 

It  is  as  a  manifestation  and  measure  of  the  extent  and  depth  of  this 
revolt  from  Christianity  as  such,  from  everything  that  makes  it  a  religion, 
and  not  a  mere  system  of  ethics  or  of  social  reform,  that  the  recent  Giordano 
Bruno  celebration  presents  its  most  significant  aspect.  And  no  friend  eH 
Italy  who  believes  that  the  philosophy  of  Bruno,  with  its  oonoeption  of  a 
universe  without  a  Creator,  without  a  Moral  Ruler,  without  Providenoe, 
without  intelligent  Will  to  determine  its  goal  or  guide  its  course ;  a  onivene 
at  'energized  matter,*  etetnaWy  «voVni^%\^  o^ni d^sduY  in  obedienoe  to  iCi 
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blind  kwSy  that  this  philosophy  affords  but  a  slippery  base  for  the 
lesy  public  or  private,  of  any  people,  can  contemplate  this  aspect  of  the 
smtion  without  sadness  and  misgiving. 


CHRISTMAS  HYMN. 

(Matthew  ii.  2,  11.) 

The  world  will  throng  to  worship  now, 
And  place  its  wreath  upon  Thy  brow. 
The  wise  are  beckoned  by  the  star 
Of  learning ;  and  they  come  from  far. 
The  nearer  watchers  of  the  night 
Are  guided  by  a  heavenlier  light.' 
Genius  unlocks  its  store  of  praise, 
The  painter's  art,  the  poet's  lays  ; 
And  the  vast  charities  of  wealth. 
In  ostentation  or  in  stealth, 
Are  consecrated  to  Thy  Name, 
And  swell  the  tribute  of  Thy  fame. 
Babe  of  the  manger  !  let  me  fall, 
The  meanest  suppliant  of  them  all, 
To  kiss  Thy  infant  feet,  and  trace 
The  coming  God  upon  Thy  face. 

0  Holy  Child  of  heaven  and  earth. 
And  both  uniting  in  Thy  birth, 
Although  to  me  does  not  belong 
The  touch  of  art,  the  gift  of  song, 
If  Thou  Thy  radiant  grace  infuse, 

1  will  not  ask  another  Muse. 
Thine  image  on  my  fancy  Bhines, 
No  canvas  boasts  diviner  lines  ; 
My  love  Thy  glories  shall  rehearse, 
Beyond  the  reach  of  poet's  verse. 

— E.  E.  Jenkins. 


lESSONS  FROM  'WILLIAM  GEORGE  WARD  AND  THE 

OXFORD    MOVEMENT.' 

BY  HENRY  J.  ATKINSON,  M.P. 

I. — Um  BELIEF  THE  RoAD  TO   ROME. 

i  book  published  under  this  title  ought  to  be  as  a  beacon  to  keep  the 
'ary  from  making  <  shipwreck  of  faith ; '  or,  rather,  it  is  perhaps  better 
eiy,  to  keep  those  who  are  craving  rest  from  having  the  hurt  of  their 
icience  *  healed  too  slightly.' 
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Here  we  have  the  hiatoiy  of  a  shy  youthi  bo  touched  with  rdigiotuB  feel- 
isg  that  he  sought  the  company  of  *  a  govemeeB  of  his  younger  sisten^ 
regarded  as  dull/  but  evidently  because  she  was  *  an  earnest  evangehal 
Christian';  he,  however,  despite  many  advantages,  goes  gradually  further 
and  further  from  the  truth,  and  ends  by  delivering  up  his  conscience  to  the 
entire  keeping  of  Newman,  and  declaring  his  creed  to  be  faith  in  that 
attractive  but  deluded  man. 

What  can  be  more  humiliating  than  the  whole  account  of  his  visit  to 
Professor  Price,  just  before  he  committed  himself  irrevocably  to  the  decided 
step  f  He  acknowledged,  again  and  again,  that  he  had  not  searched  out  the 
evidence  for  erroneous  assertions  made  to  him,  and  accepted  by  him,  as  to 
certain  doctrines  said  to  be  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  Church,  and  ended 
by  admitting  that  his  sole  authority  for  his  belief  was  Newman ! 

Again,  Professor  Jowett  testifies  that  Ward  took  him  one  Sunday  even- 
ing to  Mr.  Newman's  Church  at  littlemore,  where  he  preached  a  sermon 
which  he  admitted,  as  they  walked  home,  was  a  printed  one  of  Dr.  Arnold's, 
but  with  additions  and  alterations,  which,  as  he  said,  it  '  would  have 
driven  the  author  mad  to  hear.'  (Dr.  Arnold,  had  been  sent  to  bed 
for  a  day,  as  the  effect  of  a  visit  Ward  paid  to  him  at  Rugby  during 
Echool  time,  the  evenings  with  Ward  after  school-work  having  been  too 
much  for  Arnold.)  When  Ward  walked  home  after  the  sermon  mentioned 
above,  Professor  Jowett  witnesses,  he  sung  songs  out  of  Don  Giovamni 
for  an  hour  or  two.  So  this  man,  who  in  the  eyes  of  some  is  to  be 
looked  up  to,  and  followed  to  Home,  was  on  this  Sunday  evening,  first  a 
plagiarist,  then  a  forger  (for  he  did  not  tell  which  words  were  his),  and 
lastly  a  Sabbath-breaker  (by  singing  songs  unsuitable  for  him  at  any 
time).  It  would  be  amusing,  if  it  were  not  so  sad,  to  read  that  Father 
Brownhill  of  the  Jesuit  chapel,  Bolton-street,  '  received '  Ward  and  his 
wife  the  year  they  were  married,  and  told  '  Mrs.  Ward  to  make  a  retreat, 
and  to  practice  certain  austerities; '  but  he  told  Ward  himself  *  to  unbend 
as  much  as  possible,  and  to  go  to  the  play  as  often  as  he  could.'  This,  to 
a  man  who,  as  a  youth,  had  stifled  religious  impressions  and  melancholy 
feelings  by  resorting  to  the  drama  and  music,  when  evidently  prayer  and 
meditation  would  have  been  the  true  remedies ! 

We  earnestly  hope  that  many  will  read  this  life  by  his  son,  also  a 
Roman  Catholic.  If  they  do,  we  feel  sure  the  book  will  have  a  very 
different  effect  upon  them  from  what  is  intended  by  its  publication.  It  will 
be,  as  we  said  at  the  beginning,  a  warning  to  all  not  to  pin  their  religioaB 
faith  on  any  man,  but  to  remember  that '  none  can  give  an  account  for  his 
brother ; '  but '  we  must  all  stand  before  the  Judgment-Seat  of  Christ,'  and 
give  each  for  himself  an  '  account  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body/  and  of 
our  religious  faith,  and  the  actions  to  which  it  led. 
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BY  BENJAMIN  GREGORY. 

Chapter  IV. — Fbbachers  and  People;  the  'Toga  Pr^texta;'  an  Old- 
WOBLD  Chbistmas  ;  Old-fashioned  Itinebancy  ;  From  the  North 
Hiding  to  Norfolk. 

But  why  dwell  so  long  on  the  dijs  of  your  childhood  ?  For  this  good 
reason :  There  are  fewer  people  living  who  remember  those  times  than 
there  are  who  can  recall  the  later  years.     So  to  our  tale  again. 

As  the  little  preachers'  houses  stood  one  on  either  side  of  the  entrance 
to  the  chapel*yard,  we  saw  a  good  deal  of  my  father's  colleagues  and  their 
families.  During  the  first  year,  the  Superintendent  was  a  fatherly, 
pieuant-mannered  Scotchman,  bearing  the  historic  name  of  George  Douglas. 
His  face  was  not  the  index  of  his  heart,  for  he  had  the  most  corrugated 
countenance  I  ever  saw.  It  seemed  one  wilderness  of  wrinkles.  To  me 
his  memory  is  indiasolably  associated  with  hi^  favourite  hymn  :  '  0  God  1 
oar  Help  in  ages  past/  which  he  gave  out  with  the  moat  plaintive,  tremu- 
lous Scottish  intonation,  lingering  on  the  last  word  of  every  verse  as  with 
a  mournful  reluctance  to  let  it  go.  He  had  acquired  a  Northumbrian 
difficulty  with  the  letter  r^  and  he  dwelt  on  the  last  line  of  the  verse : 
'And  oweh  etohnsM  ho-ome,'  with  a  ghostly,  vanishing  voice  which  haunted 
one  for  days.  One  important  petition  was  never  omitted  from  his  prayer : 
*  May  we  act  like  rational,  intelligent,  accountable  beings.'  He  might 
fairly  claim  a  place  among  the  Less-Known  Methodist  Writers,  having 
issued,  from  first  to  last,  eleven  distinct  pubb'cations.  His  motto  seemed 
to  be :  Every  author  his  own  colporteur  and  his  own  salesman.  One 
element  of  business  success — PtLsh — he  had  to  perfection.  His  pamphlet : 
HifUt  to  9uch  oi  take  the  Lead  in  Meetings  far  Social  Prayer^  may  have 
been  suggested  by  what  he  had  heard  about  the  free-and-easy  conduct  of 
the  Pickering  Prayer-meetings.  He  was  as  tough  and  hardy  as  his  native 
fir ;  and  certainly  did  not  need  to  digest  hi^  own  duodecimo :  A  Check  to 
.needless  Self-indulgence, 

Mrs.  Douglas  was  reputed  to  be  wealthy,  and  the  shy  little  children  had 
about  them  an  air  of  quiet  gentility.  It  was  with  little  Mollis  Douglas 
that  I  formed  my  first  friendship,  which  was  happily  renewed  and  streng- 
thened at  Woodhouse-Grove,  we  baing  of  the  same  age.  What  the  rela- 
tionship was  between  this  family  and  that  of  the  distinguished  Dr.  George 
Douglas  of  the  Canadian  Conference,  I  cuinot  tail.  I  think  it  must  have 
been  close,  as  the  family  had  connections  with  Canada,  and  the  four  fine- 
spirited  Grove-lads  all  found  their  way  to  Canada  on  leaving  school.  The 
Douglases  had  a  museum  of  Canadiai^  curiosities,  bear-skins,  etc.,  and  of 
other  travellers'  wonders,  such  as  'flying-fish,'  wherein  I  took  my  first 
lessons  in  Natural  History. 

At  the  opening  of  our  second  year  at  Pickering,  the  Superintendenoy 
crossed  the  chapel-yard  and  rested  on  my  father;  the  second  preacher 
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bearing  the  historic,  aristocratic  English  name  of  Hyde.  Hifl  large  frontal 
development,  well  represented  by  his  Portrait  in  ^  this  Magazine,  truly 
indicated,  according  to  my  father's  estimate,  his  superior  inteUectual 
power.  This  was  not  unrecognised  in  the  ConnezioD,  but  throughout  his 
long  ministry  hb  peculiarities  held  him  down  from  the  position  he  would 
otherwise  have  occupied.  Having  no  children  of  his  own,  he  was  wont  to 
romp  with  us  in  the  chapel-yard  with  an  ahcmdon  which  my  sisters  thought 
hardly  worthy  of  the  Christian  minister.  During  his  Supemumeraiy 
life,  when  I  again  became  acquainted  with  him,  he  did  not  manifest  the 
same  geniality  towards  young  men  which  in  earlier  years  he  had  shown 
to  little  children.  His  remorseless  criticisms  made  him  the  dread  of  the 
Probationers  in  his  Circuit.  One  of  these,  who  attained  a  good  degree 
in  our  Ministry,  and  died  a  few  years  ago,  had  not,  during  his  probation, 
learnt  the  due  management  of  his  voice,  but  used  to  shout  himself  out  oi 
breath,  and  then  become  almost  inaudible.  One  Sunday  morning,  having 
walked  ten  miles  from  the  Circuit  town  to  the  chapel  Mr.  Hyde  attended, 
he  was  aghast  to  find  himself  a  mile  a  minute  late.  This  spoilt  the 
service  for  him,  and  aggravated  his  defects  of  delivery.  Kot  shortening 
the  service  in  consideration  of  his  lateness  in  beginning  it,  he  held  on 
heroically  some  minutes  after  the  stroke  of  twelve.  Then,  feeling 
exhausted,  or  wishing  to  propitiate  the  censor,  he  very  humbly  suggested 
that,  perhaps,  Mr,  Hyde  would  kindly  close  with  prayer.  Whereupon, 
the  stern  old  Supernumerary  released  the  congregation  with  this  curt 
collect :  *  O,  Lord,  we  own  before  Thee  that  this  morning  we  have  been 
too  lovdj  too  low,  too  late^  and  too  lony :  O  Lord,  forgive  us  for  Christ's 
sake  ! — Amen.    The  grace,'  etc. 

My  recollections  of  the  Pickering  Methodists  are  most  delightful.  There 
was  nothing  sombre,  stiff,  sober-suited  or  drab-coloured  about  any  of  the 
Methodist  ladies.  Mary  Hewitt  complains  of  the  depre€sing,  chilling 
effect  which  the  exclusion  of  bright  colours  and  of  graceful  outline  from 
Quaker  costume  had  upon  her  childhcod.  It  was  otherwise  with  the 
Methodists  of  my  early  life.  My  mother  and  sisters  were,  indeed,  patterns 
of  plainness.  But  the  Methodist  ladies  of  Pickering,  and  those  who 
called  to  see  us  from  the  country-places,  were  all,  both  young  and  old, 
clad  in  the  most  tasteful  and  beseeming  style.  Their  native  comelinees 
was  not  disguieed  either  by  affected  quaintuesses  or  outlandish  fashions. 
Gracefulness  of  female  attire  is  not  one  of  the  many  points  of  improvements 
in  the  Victorian  era.  The  generosity  and  hospitality  of  the  people  were 
unbounded.  At  whatever  house  we  called,  even  a  labourer's  cottage^  we 
were  constrained  to  eat,  or  to  drink  milk  or  butter-milk,  whey  or  wort,  or 
sent  home  laden  with  fruit.  I  could  not  go  with  my  sister  on  an  errand 
to  a  shop  and  return  empty.  I  was  thus  kept  in  affluent  supply  of  what 
were  to  me— as  everybody  called  them — marveU  (marbles),  real  '  stoneys,' 
or  great  round  '  alleys.'  I  may  here  be  allowed  to  quote  from  my  Freei- 
dential  Pastoral  to  the  Convention  "^Te^t^^wti  V^  \>aft^^\iKw\^^^^ka%^ 
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behalf  of  the  ThaokBgiving  Fund  for  the  Sheffield   District,   held   in 

Sheffield,  October,  1879 : 

•  Which  of  our  larger  Societies  does  not  afford  examples  of  God's  enriching  blessing 
upon  the  principles  and  habits  which  Methodism  infases  into  its  children  7  individuals 
spmng  from  the  lowlier  nooks  of  life,  whom  God  hath  *'  blessed  and  made  them 
kifUMes  ;  "  men  of  mark  in  their  towns  and  neighbourhoods,  as  the  gracious  reward  of 
fidelity  to  the  Christian  spirit  which  they  imbibed  with  the  mother's  milk  of  Metho- 
diim  7  One  of  my  earliest  and  most  pleasant  reminiscences  is  of  a  worthy  Methodist, 
in  comparatively  humble  circumstances,  in  a  little  town  in  the  North  of  Yorkshire. 
The  vividness  of  my  recollection  of  him  through  the  fifty-four  years  which  have 
passed  away  since  last  I  saw  him,  is  doubtless  to  some  extent  attributable  to  the 
playfol  generosity  with  which,  as  he  came  to  chapel,  he  slipped  money  into  the  pocket 
of  the  preacher's  little  son  ;  as  if  it  had  been  as  legitimate  a  receptacle  for  freewill 
offerings  as  the  poor-box  or  the  collecting-plate.... I  can  see  his  rather  spare,  erect 
fignre*  and  his  brisk,  elastic  gait,  his  keen,  bright  countenance  beaming  with 
benevolence  and  cheerfulness,  as  duly,  five  minutes  before  service-time— preaching, 
early  Sonday-moming  or  week-evening  prayer-meeting,  he  stepped  along  the  pave- 
ment between  the  preacher's  house  and  the  vestry  door,  thus  serving  to  the  preacher's 
boasehold  the  purpose  of  a  sermon-bell.  I  instinctively  think  of  him  and  his  buoyant 
step  whenever  I  read  Keble's  lines : 

•  Who  carry  music  in  their  heart 
Through  dusky  lane  and  wrangling  mart. 
Plying  their  daily  task  with  busier  feet 
Because  their  secret  souls  a  holy  strain  repeat.' 

I  can  see  him  at  the  prayer-meeting  as  his  whole  form  swayed  to  and  fro,  in  rapt' 
unison  with  the  hymn.  God  blessed  him  with  three  sons,  who  were  trained  in  their 
parents'  principles.  It  is  said  that  when  His  Rojal  Highness,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
visited  Sheffield,  few  objects  in  the  town  arrested  his  attention  so  strongly  as  the 
almost  palatial  establishment  of  these  three  Methodist  brothers.  All  honour  to  the 
memory  of  the  good,  generous,  joyous,  punctual,  chapel-going,  Class-going  Thomas 
Cole,  of  Pickering  I ' 

One  reason  for  quoting  this  passage  is  the  opportunity  it  gives  of  doing 
justice  to  Mrs.  Cole,  whom,  as  I  did  not  recollect  her,  I  did  not  mention, 
but  to  whom,  especially  in  her  widowhood,  I  am  told,  her  children  were 
equally  indebted.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  T.  Cole,  of  Sheffield,  is 
taking  a  prominent  part  in  building  the  new  Pickering  chapel. 

The  pocket-money  incident  to  which  this  paragraph  alludes  marks  a 
veritable  epoch  in  my  life.  Whilst  my  chum  and  coeval,  little  Mellis 
Douglas,  was  left  in  petticoats,  what  must  my  mother  do  but  promote  her 
only  son  to  the  dignity  of  *  buttoned  clothes !  *  Every  pedlar,  in  those 
days,  knew  well  the  inferiority  of  tape  to  buttons.  *  Buttoned  clothes  ' 
were  to  a  Yorkshire  lad  a  sort  of  toga  prcptexta.  Judging  from  conven- 
tional speech,  it  was  almost  like  the  putting  on  of  personality.  Before 
that  investiture  I  had  simply  been  '  a  noticin'  little  ihing  ; '  now  I  was 
*  Master  Gregory.'  In  those  days  we  were  very  '  early  birds.'  So,  on  that 
memorable  Sunday  morning,  I  turned  out  betimes  on  the  flags  of  the 
chapel-yard,  and,  like  young  David  in  Saul's  armour,  *  essayed  to  go,'  for 
I  *  had  not  proved '  my  fresh  enduement.  I  was  strutting,  I  fear  Bun- 
yan  would  have  said^  'swaggering'  up  and  down,  widen '^T,0c\!b^\2t^^\x^ 
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to  the  early  Sunday  mornisg  prayer-meeting.  He  came  up  to  me  witk 
beaming  face,  and  said :  '  Ha !  you  must  let  me  handnl  that  pocket.'  ^ 
He  then  slipped  into  my  pocket  the  first  coin  I  ever  had  which  was  '  mine 
to  keep ; ' '  mine  to  do  what  I  liked  with/ 

I  was  tricked  out  like  a  little  lord ;  with  a  large  rich  frill  over  my 
jacket,  like  that  one  sees  in  pictures  of  the  juvenile  nolnlity.  I  was 
measured  for  a  new  style  of  shoes,  for  which  a  higher  price  was  paid,  that 
they  might  be  Hghta  and  lefts  ;^  no  distinction  being  then  made  between 
the  two  feet,  except  on  express  order,  and  for  extra  payment. 

Another  memorable  event  of  my  Pickering  life  was  my  earliest  ac- 
quaintance with  the  farmstead  of  a  first-class  English  yeoman,  Mr. 
Stables  of  Sinnington,  a  near  relation  of  the  famous  York  Methodists,  the 
Burdsalls  and  the  Lyths,  who  would  have  the  whole  family  spend  a  week 
at  his  house,  when  it  was  my  father's  turn  on  that  side  of  the  Circuit.  So, 
one  market-day,  he  took  us  all  back  with  him  in  his  comfortable,  roomy 
vehicle.  What  times  we  had !  racing  on  the  velvet  lawn  or  paddock,  pad- 
dling in  the  spacious  fish-pond ;  and  in  wondering  inspection  of  its  well- 
guarded  dairy,  with  its  delicious  coolness  and  its  conscientious  cleanliness, 
its  broad  vats  filled  with  richly  creaming  milk ;  and  its  slippery,  polished 
flooring,  as  of  some  stately  entrance-hall. 

At  this  Christmas  time,  an  old  man  with  a  young  heart  may  be  indulged 
in  recollections  of  his  first-remembered  Christmas,  that  of  1824.  Ne?er 
can  I. forget  the  awe  (not  dread)  with  which  I  awoke  at  the  sound  of  the 
sweetly  solemn  '  waits,*  I  thought  the  judgment-day  had  come,  and  looked 
out  for  the  angel  forms  whose  songs  I  seemed  to  hear.  At  Christmas-tide 
the  perennial  Yorkshire  hospitality  reached  its  height.  We  received,  and 
were  expected  to  return,  the  congratulatory  call  of  all  the  principal  Me- 
thodist families  in  the  place.  The  latter  duty  had  to  be  judiciously  spread 
over  the  twelve  days  which  intervened  between  the  twenty-fifth  of  Decem- 
ber and  old  Christmas  Day,  or  Twelfth  night,  to  which  most  people  clung. 
Whenever  one  might  call,  out  came  the  '  pepper-cake  and  cheese,'  an  insti- 
tution I  have  met  with  in  no  other  part  of  merry  England.  I  suppose 
the  staple  dainty  must  have  owed  its  name  to  its  most  intense  ingredient, 
cayenne  pepper.  All  festive  cake,  in  the  Yorkshire  of  that  day,  was  called 
spice-csUke,  and  the  itinerant  confectioner  was  the  spice-man.  Pepper-eaks 
held  in  the  North-Riding  the  rank  assigned  to  parkin  in  the  West-Biding. 
To  partake  sparingly  of  this  sumptuous  fare  was  taken  as  a  reflection  on 
its  merits. 

Of  course  the  streets  rang  with  the  well-worn  carols  of  the  season,  the  most 
popular  of  which  may  well  be  taken  as  the  Te  Beum  of  the  happy-go-iueky 
school  of  theology,  seeing  that  it  eliminates  from  Christianity  the  justice 
and  holiness  of  God,  and  our  need  of  expiation.  It  was  supplied  with  a 
significant  refrain,  admonitory  of  the  tendency  of  all  such  lopsided  divinity : 

*  *  Handsel/  a  useful  old  word,  meaniog  to  be  the  first  to  make  use  of  anything^ 
Thxia  an  r^^  ^^ritan  writer  says :  *  Chilst  handseled  the  grave  for  all  His  people.' 
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*  God  Mt  yoQ,  merry  gentlemen, 
Let  nothing  von  dUmay  ! 
For  JesQB  Christ,  our  Saviour, 
Was  bom  on  Christmas  Day, 


With  2k pooket'full  o*  moneys 
An*  a  cellar  full  o'  heer^ 

I  wish  you  a  merry  Christmas, 
And  a  happy  New  Year.* 


But  there  was  a  strange  ditty,  taught  no  doubt  by  the  Begging  Friars 
many  centuries  ago,  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  was,  within  the  memory  of 
man,  song  only  in  the  Yorkshire  Dales.  It  was  a  rhymed  version  of  the 
Popish  legend  about  the  child-Ohrist  cursing  the  companion  who  cheated 
Him  at  play.    It  began : 

*  O !  all  by  the  streams  and  the  green  leaves  of  life, 

And  upon  a  Summer's  day. 
Sweet  Jesos  asked  His  mother's  leave 
Whether  He  might  go  to  play. 

'*  01  to  play  and  to  play,"  said  the  Virgin  Marie 

**  O  I  to  play  and  to  play  get  Yon  gone ; 
And  let  me  hear  no  complaints  of  You 

At  niffhtf  fvhefi  You  come  home" * 

The  venerable  Thomas  Jackson,  in  his  EeooUedums,  writes  of  his  native 
village  in  the  East  Hiding:  'One  form  of  devotion  the  children  were 
taught  to  repeat  in  the  evening  as  each  of  them  retired  to  rest : 

*'  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
Bless  the  bed  that  I  lie  on."  * 

This  couplet  formed  as  regular  a  part  of  the  vespers  of  most  children  in 
the  North  Biding,  a  generation  later,  as  did  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  pre- 
dictions of  local  soothsayers  formed  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  popular 
literature  of  the  place  and  period.  Of  these  the  two  principal  were : 
Mather  Shipton'a  FrophecieSf  and  Hixon's  Prophecies,  Many  of  them  were 
affirmed  to  have  been  signally  fulfilled  already,  and  the  rest  were  confi- 
dently expected  to  come  true.  The  most  frequently  repeated,  however, 
yet  awaits  fulfilment :  '  A  man  with  three  thumbs  will  hold  three  kings' 
horses,  while  England  is  won  and  lost  three  times  in  one  day.'  In  all  our 
successive  homes, we  became  acquainted  with  the  literary  tastes  and  resources 
of  people  outside  the  pale  of  Methodism,  through  the  intelligent  and 
philanthropic  neighbourliness  of  my  sister  Sarah,  who  was  always  trying 
to  establish  the  most  kindly  and  improving  relations  with  the  families  who 
lived  near  us.  Her  favourite  mode  of  approach  was  by  offering  to  lend 
them  interesting  and  useful  books.  She  had  no  idea  that  good  and 
pleasant  reading  was  to  be  let  lie  idle.  She  would  turn  father's  untheo- 
logical  volumes  into  a  free  circulating  library. 

In  respect  to  reading,  the  North  Riding  compared  unfavourably  with  the 
East  Riding.  In  the  former,  the  love-tale  seemed  to  predominate ;  in  the 
latter,  the  book  of  devotion.  To  my  sister's  question  :  *  Have  you  plenty 
of  nice  books  to  read  ? '  the  common  Pickering  answer  was :  '  Hoh  !  yis ; 
we've  a  good  few  books  aboot  luv  and  sy ke  like  (about  love  and  such  like) . 
Mebbe  (may  be,  perhaps ;  the  Weet  Riding  *  happen ')  je'd  like  to  see  'em,' 
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to  the  early  Sunday  mornisg  prayer-meeting.  He  came  up  to  me  mth 
beaming  face,  and  said :  *  Ha !  you  must  let  me  handiel  that  podcefc.'  * 
He  then  slipped  into  my  pocket  the  first  coin  I  ever  had  which  was  '  mine 
to  keep ; ' '  mine  to  do  what  I  liked  with/ 

I  was  tricked  out  like  a  little  lord ;  with  a  large  rich  frill  over  my 
jacket,  like  that  one  sees  in  pictures  of  the  juvenile  nolnlity.  I  was 
measured  for  a  new  style  of  shoes,  for  which  a  higher  price  was  paid,  that 
they  might  be  rights  and  lefts ;  *  no  distinction  being  then  made  between 
the  two  feet,  except  on  express  order,  and  for  extra  payment. 

Another  memorable  event  of  my  Pickering  life  was  my  earliest  ac- 
quaintance with  the  farmstead  of  a  first-class  English  yeoman,  Mr. 
Stables  of  Sinnington,  a  near  relation  of  the  famous  York  Methodists,  the 
Burdsalls  and  the  Lyths,  who  would  have  the  whole  family  spend  a  week 
at  his  house,  when  it  was  my  father's  turn  on  that  side  of  the  Circuit.  So, 
one  market-day,  he  took  us  all  back  with  him  in  his  comfortable,  roomy 
vehicle.  What  times  we  had !  racing  on  the  velvet  lawn  or  paddock,  pad- 
dling in  the  spacious  fish-pond ;  and  in  wondering  inspection  of  its  well- 
guarded  dairy,  with  its  delicious  coolness  and  its  conscientious  cleanliness, 
its  broad  vats  filled  with  richly  creaming  milk ;  and  its  slippery,  polished 
flooring,  as  of  some  stately  entrance-hall. 

At  this  Christmas  time,  an  old  man  with  a  young  heart  may  be  indulged 
in  recollections  of  his  first-remembered  Christmas,  that  of  1824.  Never 
can  I.  forget  the  awe  (not  dread)  with  which  I  awoke  at  the  sound  of  the 
sweetly  solemn  '  waits*  I  thought  the  judgment-day  had  come,  and  looked 
out  for  the  angel  forms  whose  songs  I  seemed  to  hear.  At  Christmas-tide 
the  perennial  Yorkshire  hospitality  reached  its  height.  We  received,  and 
were  expected  to  return,  the  congratulatory  call  of  all  the  principal  Me- 
thodist families  in  the  place.  The  latter  duty  had  to  be  judiciously  spread 
over  the  twelve  days  which  intervened  between  the  twenty-fifth  of  Decem- 
ber and  old  Christmas  Day,  or  Twelfth  night,  to  which  most  people  dung. 
Whenever  one  might  call,  out  came  the  '  pepper-cake  and  cheese,'  an  insti- 
tution I  have  met  with  in  no  other  part  of  merry  England.  I  suppose 
the  staple  dainty  must  have  owed  its  name  to  its  most  intense  ingredient, 
cayenne  pepper.  All  festive  cake,  in  the  Yorkshire  of  that  day,  was  called 
spice-cisike,  and  the  itinerant  confectioner  was  the  spice-man.  Pepper-eaks 
held  in  the  North-Riding  the  rank  assigned  to  parkin  in  the  West-Biding. 
To  partake  sparingly  of  this  sumptuous  fare  was  taken  as  a  reflection  on 
its  merits. 

Of  course  the  streets  rang  with  the  well-worn  carols  of  the  season,  the  most 
popular  of  which  may  well  be  taken  as  the  Te  Deum  of  the  happy-goAucky 
school  of  theology,  seeing  that  it  eliminates  from  Christianity  the  justice 
and  holiness  of  God,  and  our  need  of  expiation.  It  was  supplied  with  a 
significant  refrain,  admonitory  of  the  tendency  of  all  such  lopsided  divinity : 

*''"'''  -ll.!..  ■■■I.I— ..l.l  ■■  ■■■  ,1  ■■»-_,  —       -I,  ■—  I—  ll»»ll»  ,     ^^i^^^l^— ^» 

*  *  Handsel/  a  useful  old  word,  meaniog  to  be  the  first  to  make  u§e  of  anything. 
12105  an  old  Puritan  writer  says :  *  Chiist  kandteled  the  grave  for  all  His  people.* 
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•  God  ntt  yon,  merry  gentlemen,  With  2k  pocket-full  o'  money. 

Let  noihing  yon  dUmay  /  An'  a  cellar  full  o*  heer. 

For  Jesos  Christ,  our  Saviour,  I  wish  you  a  merry  Christmas, 

Was  bom  on  ChrUtmas  Day.  And  a  happy  New  Year.' 

But  there  was  a  strange  ditty,  taught  no  doubt  by  the  Begging  Friars 
many  centuries  ago,  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  was,  within  the  memory  of 
man,  sung  only  in  the  Yorkshire  Dales.  It  was  a  rhymed  version  of  the 
Pofnsh  legend  about  the  child-Ohrist  cursing  the  companion  who  cheated 
Hbxi  at  play.    It  began : 

*  O !  all  by  the  streams  and  the  green  leaves  of  life, 

And  upon  a  Summer's  day. 
Sweet  Jesos  asked  His  mother's  leave 
Whether  He  might  go  to  play. 

'*  O I  to  play  and  to  play,"  said  the  Virgin  Marie 

"01  to  play  and  to  play  get  Yon  gone ; 
And  let  me  hear  no  complaints  of  J7m 

At  nighty  nthen  You  come  home"  * 

The  venerable  Thomas  Jackson,  in  his  Reoolhctiana,  writes  of  his  native 
village  in  the  East  Hiding :  *  One  form  of  devotion  the  children  were 
taught  to  repeat  in  the  evening  as  each  of  them  retired  to  rest : 

*'  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
Bless  the  bed  that  I  lie  on." ' 

This  couplet  formed  as  regular  a  part  of  the  vespers  of  most  children  in 
the  North  Eidiog,  a  generation  later,  as  did  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  pre- 
dictions of  local  soothsayers  formed  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  popular 
literature  of  the  place  and  period.  Of  these  the  two  principal  were : 
Mother  Shipton'e  Prophecies^  and  NixorCa  Prophecies,  Many  of  them  were 
affirmed  to  have  been  signally  fulfilled  already,  and  the  rest  were  confi- 
dently expected  to  come  true.  The  most  frequently  repeated,  however, 
yet  awaits  fulfilment :  '  A  man  with  three  thumbs  will  hold  three  kings' 
horses,  while  England  is  won  and  lost  three  times  in  one  day.'  In  all  our 
successive  homes, we  became  acquainted  with  the  literary  tastes  and  resources 
of  people  outside  the  pale  of  Methodism,  through  the  intelligent  and 
philanthropic  neighbourliness  of  my  sister  Sarah,  who  was  always  trying 
to  establish  the  most  kindly  and  improving  relations  with  the  families  who 
lived  near  us.  Her  favourite  mode  of  approach  was  by  offering  to  lend 
them  interesting  and  useful  books.  She  had  no  idea  that  good  and 
pleasant  reading  was  to  be  let  lie  idle.  She  would  turn  father's  untheo- 
logical  volumes  into  a  free  circulating  library. 

In  respect  to  reading,  the  North  Riding  compared  unfavourably  with  the 
East  Riding.  In  the  former,  the  love-tale  seemed  to  predominate ;  in  the 
latter,  the  book  of  devotion.  To  my  sister's  question  :  '  Have  you  plenty 
of  nice  books  to  read  ? '  the  commoik  Pickering  answer  was :  '  Hob  !  yis ; 
we've  a  good  few  books  aboot  luv  and  syke  like  (about  love  and  such  like) . 
Mebbe  (may  be,  perhaps ;  the  Weet  Riding  '  happen ')  je'd  like  to  see  'em,' 
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At  PatriDgton  it  was  :  <  Hob !  jis ;  we've  a  seet  (dg^i,  flpeotade)  o*  boob 
aboot  tbe  Looard  and  tbings'  (ctbotit  the  Lord^  and  so  forA  ;  *  and  things' 
being  tbe  East  Riding  and  Lincolnsbire  equivalant  for  eio.). 

Tbe  funeral  customs  of  Nortb  Yorkshire  were  most  impreauve,  and  ex- 
baled  a  tender  Cbristian  sentiment.  It  was  only  at  the  obseqnieB  of  the 
wealthier  townsfolk  that  '  tbe  plumed  hearse  went  nodding  by.'  Every 
departed  member  of  tbe  Chorcb  '  devout  men  carried  to  bis  burial,  and 
made  great  lamentation  over  biuL*  From  bis  late  home  'to  bis  long 
home/  be  was  borne  *  shoulder-height/  accompanied  in  solemn  prooes^ioii 
by  tbe  ministers,  leaders,  local-preachers,  stewards,  *  singercf,'  and  soeh 
other  members  of  tbe  Society  and  congregation  as  wished  to  join ;  and  a 
bush  fell  on  business  and  on  gossip,  on  tbe  shuttered  shops  and  on  the 
curtained  bouses ;  and  the  little  town  would  bold  its  breatb  ^rfiilst  the 
hymn  swelled  on  in  measured  waves  : 

'  Hark  1  a  Voice  divides  the  sky, 
Happy  are  the  faithf al  dead  1  * 

The  funeral  of  a  female  Sunday-school  teacher  was  affecting  in  a  high 
degree.  It  always  took  place  on  tbe  Sabbath  afternoon.  '  Tbe  virginSi  her 
companions,'  attired  in  spotless  white,  bore  her  coffin  to  its  resting-place  in 
orderly  relajs,  with  white  handkerchiefs  wound  round  six  rin^  of  bur- 
nished brass,  the  girls'  classes  following  in  due  rank,  and  witb  a  meek, 
demure  devotion.    And  to  some  plaintive  tune  tbe  strain  was  lifted  up : 


*  Thou,  in  thy  youthful  prime, 
Hast  leaped  the  hounds  of  time, 
Suddenly  from  earth  released  ; 
Lo !  we  now  rejoice  for  thee, 


Taken  to  fui  early  rest. 
Caught  into  eternity. 

Thither  may  we  repair, 
That  glorious  bliss  to  share ! ' 


But  I  may  not  linger  any  longer  on  scenes  engraven  on  my  bearfc's  beat 
memory.  Strange  to  say,  in  all  my  peregrinations,  I  have  never  seen 
Pickering  since  I  left  it  in  my  fifth  year.  To  use  a  Lincolnsbire  saying : 
*  It  seems  as  if  it  wasn't  to  be.*  I  was  once  engaged  to  spend  twelve  days 
in  a  sorb  of  Visitation  tour  of  tbe  entire  Circuit,  but  to  my  sore  disappoint- 
ment, was  prevented  by  ill-health.  Yet  I  can  see  it  now  :  its  dear,  com- 
pact ^rtM^-premi^es,  witb  one  flower-bed  of  nasturtiums ;  its  quiet  street, 
on  which  our  bouse  looked  out,  suddenly  roused  up  on  market  days  by,  to 
my  eyed,  its  splendid  borsd'-show ;  and  above  all  its  castle-crested  bill.  To 
this  day  tbe  nasturtium  is  my  favourite  flower,  as  tbe  endeared  com- 
panion of  my  childhood.  Alas !  from  all  I  can  gather,  tbe  position  of 
Methodism  in  Pickering  is  so  little  in  advance  of  that  which  it  held 
sixty-four  years  ago,  that,  till  very  lately,  tbe  little  homestead  of  my 
childhood  has  remained  *  tbe  preacher's  bouse ' ;  and  '  Poor  Pickering '  hss 
grown  into  a  pathetic  proverb.  But  in  tbe  beginning  it  was  not  so.  Is 
there  any  other  Circuit  in  Methodism  which  bas  produced  four  such  mis- 
sionaries as  Bicbard  Boardman  ,Joseph  Pilmoori  Jamee  Calvert,  and 
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)  Piercy  f    This  arrest  and  reverse  is  dae  to  the  denuitation  caused 
disturbanoes  of  1849-1851. 

825,  my  father's  term  at  Pickering  closed.  Hitherto  few  itinerants 
en  favoured  with  such  a  contiguity  of  Circuits,  or  had  been  rein- 
ind  reappointed  to  the  same  Circuit  after  the  prescribed  interval  of 
nr  had  cost  Methodism  less  for  removal  expenses.  Excepting  Bedford  and 
haven,  all  his  Circuits  had  been  wholly,  or  in  part,  in  Lincolnshire  or 
>rth  Hiding.  But  now  he  had  a  long  remove,  to  New  Buckenham,  in 
k.  I  should  think  he  went  by  invitation,  as  the  leading  Methodist 
)s  in  the  two  principal  towns  of  the  Circuit :  the  Littleprouds,  of 
orough,  and  the  Darknights,  of  Polham,  were  my  mother's  near  rela- 
But  how  to  get  from  the  romantic  valley  in  North  Yorkshire  to  the 
)ned  pastures  of  Norfolk  !  Both  the  terminue  a  qtto  and  the  terminue 
em  lay  far  away  from  any  great  trunk-road.  And  '  Terminus,'  in 
Ddem  meaning  of  the  term — there  was  no  such  thing,  from  one  end  of 
nd  to  the  other.  The  iron-road  and  the  iron-horse  were  not  yet 
lut  of  the  big-brained  North.  Such  were  the  difficulties  of  locomo- 
ixty-four  years  ago  that  the  migration  of  a  household  from  the 
of  Yorkshire  to  the  centre  of  Norfolk  was  an  arduous  expedition, 
ling  by  a  succession  of  mail  coaches  for  at  least  two  hundred  and 
liles,  with  four  children,  one  of  them  an  infant  of  days,  was  a  slow 
cpensive  process  fraught  with  manifold  discomfort,  and  exposing  to 
ts  of  vexatious  exactions  and  perplexing  uncertainties.  The  supply 
» closely  adjusted  to  the  probable  demand,  that  in  order  to  secure 
.  single  place,  it  was  necessary  to  '  book '  (hence  the  phrase  Booking 
at  least  a  day  beforehand.  Therefore,  on  taking  *  counsel  at  Abel,' 
ating  up  the  probable  expenses  of  the  journey,  it  was  deemed  the 
plan  to  charter  a  wagon  to  convey  the  *  stuff'  and  '  the  souls '  the 
distance.  One  advantage  of  this  arrangement  was  that  a  great 
f  the  route  lay  amongst  the  hospitable  farmsteads  of  my  father's 
:  Circuits.  The  journey  was  to  be  accomplished  in  six  days,  between 
o  Sundays ;  for,  at  that  time,  an  inter-Circuit  excursion,  including  a 
unday,  was  to  most  Methodist  preachers  a  thought  unthinkable, 
lays  would  have  been  required  to  cover  the  distance  by  the  combined 
)  of  coach,  chaise  and  carrier's  cart. 

ny  boyish  spirits,  the  itinerancy  seemed  '  a  great  invention.'  What 
ious  upset  and  kicking  up  of  dust,  to  begin  with  1  True,  our 
Imenta  were  not  so  massive  as  to  seriously  impede.  My  father's  library 
wkahehes  formed  the  only  considerable  item.  The  former  was  so 
in  excess  of  the  normal  itinerant's  library,  and  consequently  of  the 
ig  provided  by  '  the  Quarter  Board,'  as  the  Quarterly  Meeting  was 
irly  called,  that  my  father  was  obliged,  at  his  own  proper  (?  improper) 
o  provide  himself  with  portable  and  transportable  bookshelves, 
with  their  precious  burden,  took  the  place  of  pictures  in  our  tiny 
;  and  with  their  coloured  cord  (tor,  of  oourse,  they  oould  not  be 
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nailed  to  the  wall  asfixturee),  and  their  envelope  of  coloured  paj: 
filled  the  oroamental  function,  not  contemptibly.  And  the  most  i 
part  of  the  packing  was  the  Battle  of  the  Books.  I  made  a 
discovery,  which  might,  in  after  years,  have  saved  tne  no  sniall  1 
as  critic  and  reviewer — that  volumes  of  tha  same  'mo,'  if  pli 
single  file  with  dae  distance  one  from  the  other,  may  all  be  floorf 
one  touch  erf  the  little  finger !  For  the  slighteit  touch,  at  edth«r 
the  seriee,  brings  them  all  down  aa  flat  as  ft  wheftb-row  before  the 
Now  these  packing-caaee,  book-crammed  as  a  yoath  going  np  to  b 
exam.,  served  well,  when  skilfully  cnshioned  with  sapemnmarary  \ 
apparel,  both  for  chair  and  concb. 

Our  first  baiting-place  tor  the  horses  was  what  saemad  to  ma 
bave  never  seen  it  since)  the  clean,  bright  town  of  Malton.  But 
fourth  night  we  were  almost  independent  of  inns,  as  the  generous 
diets  at  Pickering,  and  at  our  subsequent  successive  stages,  had,  lil 
Primitive  Christians,  '  laden  us  with  such  things  as  were  neceasa 
many  a  substantial  luxury  besides.  On  the  first  night  we  were  dist 
amongst  the  hearty,  well-off  Burdsalls  and  Lyths  of  York,  my  father 
long  friends ;  having  covered  thirty  miles.  On  Tuesday  we  move 
Dencaeter  to  Bawtry  (forty-seven  miles),  where  we  were  entertft 
the  Qaius  of  the  Church  in  those  parts,  Mr.  Nettleship,  whose  hap] 
I  found  myself  again  thirty  years  afterwards.  He  bad  become  my 
fast  friend  when  stationed  in  the  Betford  and  Epworth  Circuits.  Wa 
night  was  past  at  a  fa  miliar  farmstead  in  one  of  my  father's  Una 
CircuitB.  Thursday  night  was  the  first  on  which  we  bod  to  '  put  q] 
inn.  Thus  far  '  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage- bell.'  But  here  my 
topographical  experience  came  to  an  end,  and  our  driver  knew 
much  about  the  '  lay  '  of  the  country  as  did  the  astral  wagoner  of  < 
Wain,  On  the  Friday  our  charioteer,  acting  on  ill-stated  &ni 
understood  directions  from  mine  host,  and  injudiiMOUsly  attempting 
distance  and  to  escape  toll-bars  in  an  unknown  country,  by  a  i 
short  cuts,  got  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  Cambridgeshire  lanee ;  ai 
evening  wa  found  ourselves  at  the  very  place  from  which  we  had 
in  the  morning.  I  have  been  told  by  a  worthy  Methodist  farmer 
in  that  neighbourhood,  that  this  feat  might  be  easily  accomplish 
now  by  any  one  unfamiliar  with  the  neighbourhood  who  should  le 
main  turnjnke  road  from  one  market  town  to  another,  and  strik> 
country  by  roads  connecting  farm  with  farm. 

This  mistake  resulted  in  the  loss  of  two  days,  inasmuch  as  ini 
reaching  our  destination  by  Saturday  evening,  we  only  got  ai 
X)ownham,  where  we  were  obliged  to  spend  the  Sunday.  On  tb( 
night  we  found  ourselves  at  Attleborough,  where  we  were  enterta 
my  mother's  relatives,  and  on  the  ninth  morning,  having  disobar 
misguided  wagoner,  we  walked  the  intervening  five  miles  t 
Buckenbam ;  pausing  with  intense  interest  and  with  some  emotion 
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»n  my  aiother's  birthplace,  a  farmhouse  overlooking  Old  Bnckenham 
fjBfBL  and  fronting  the  parish  chturch.  *  Bu  K.\  in  the  Mtthodiat  Beearder 
T  October  dlst  this  year^  describing  a  Home-Mission  tour  in  theNorwieh 
d  Lynn  District,  in  company  with  Mr.  Olapham,  says :  *  The  most 
aatiful  village  I  have  yet  seen  is  Old  Buckenham.  Its  wide-spread 
Ben,  dotted  with  graceful  trees  and  fringed  with  picturesque  houses,  is 
irtli  a  long  journey  to  see.'  So  thought  I,  after  a  journey  of  eight  days 
.d  a  half,  especially  as  my  maternal  grandfather,  in  the  last  century, 
d  l^t  one  of  those  picturesque  houses  and  one  of  those  richly-cultured 
rms  to  be  a  '  Travelling  Preacher '  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  By  a  happy 
Incidence,  that  farmstead  on  Old  Buckenham  Green,  was  afterwards  held 
'  my  dear  friend,  and  the  friend  of  many  a  Methodist  preacher  besides, 
e  late  generous  Mark  Sanderson,  of  Stoke  Newington  and  City- road. 
To  me  how  delightsome  were  those  eight  days  and  a-half  of  nomade  life 
the  golden  harvest  weather  1  Nor  was  it  without  an  enduring  educa- 
inal  effect.  It  stretched  and  stored  my  little  carpet-bag  of  mind  with  new 
sas  and  happy,  healthy  images.  The  awe-inspiring  majesty  of  York  Min- 
Br,  the  grand  old  churches  of  Selby  and  of  Doncaster,  the  sight  of  Lincoln 
^Hiedral  at  a  few  miles'  distance,  the  towering  steeples  of  the  fen-country 
[idmarks  to  wayfarer  and  voyager  alike, — all  these  left  vivid  pictures  on 
f  fancy,  and  awoke  a  passion  for  Gk>thic  architecture  which  has  been 
rengthened  by  visits  to  every  cathedral  and  almost  every  famous  church 
i  the  island,  and  to  many  of  the  noblest  piles  in  Ireland  and  on  the 
miinent  of  Europe.  I  also  acquired  a  healthy  taste  for  simple  lowland 
anery,  which  has  always  had  for  me  a  reetf ul  charm.  To  this  was  owing> 
labtless,  much  of  the  fascination  of  Tennyson's  £rst  lyrics ;  for  he  was, 
st  of  all,  the  Laureate  of  the  Lowlands.  Hence  I  could  appreciate  his 
yllic  vignettes,  such  as  : 

*  On  either  side  the  river,  lie 
Long  fields  of  barley  and  of  rye. 
That  clothe  the  wold,  and  meet  the  sky ; 
And  through  the  fields  the  road  runs  by.' 

*  *  *  * 

'  The  curly  heads  of  village-charls, 
And  the  red  doaks  of  market-girls.' 

Lnd  I  could  almost  say :  '  A  willowed  swamp  Rivals  the  beauty  of  Italian 
ties.'  As  we  always  took '  the  top  of  the  morning,'  and  when  the  horses 
id  enjoyed  their  afternoon  rest,  we  saw  everything  in  its  beat  light,  and 
ihe  reapers  reaping  late  and  early.' 

X  got  also  a  pictorial  lesson  on  geography.  We  crossed  some  famous 
rers,  the  Yorkshire  Ouse,  the  Aire,  *  the  gulfy  Don,'  the  Trent,  and  the 
One.  The  towns  which,  next  to  York,  left  the  brightest  impression  on 
f  mind,  were  Doncaster,  much  cleaner  then  than  now,  its  broad  streets 
L  flhining  in  the  smokeless  air ;  and  Wisbeach,  its  main  street  lined  with 
lendid  f roit-etallfl. 
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sovereign,  nor  is  there  a  home  in  which,  without  paymenty  i 
oould  be  lodged. . .  .New  Buckenham  is  a  wofollj  godless  villas 
far  otherwise  in  the  years  1825-27.  There  were  then  man 
could  and  did  find  many  sovereigns  for  the  Oause  of  God.  Thi 
next  neighbour,  Mr.  Burroughs,  a  prosperous  currier,  and  Id 
a  tallow-chandler,  whose  houses  were  as  free  and  as  wdco 
preachers'  families  as  their  own.  There  was  Mr.  Doubleday,  i 
builder,  who  long  afterwards  was  a  highly-respected  member  of 
Oreat  Queen-street,  London.  The  desolation  of  Methodisi 
Buckenham,  as  in  Pickering,  is  due  to  the  agitation  of  1849 — 1 
swept  over  Norfolk  like  a  simoom.  The  New  Buckenham  i 
reduced  to  four  members ;  and,  but  for  the  heroic  fidelity  of  tl 
Wallis,  must  have  become  extinct.  '  The  Superintendents'  h( 
we  occupied  was  one  of  the  neatest  and  nicest  dwellings  in  the 
My  father's  colleague  was  the  Kev.  Eobert  Day,  father  of  the  I 
Day,  whose  exquisite  Memoir  enriches  the  present  number  of  ou 
Two  eminently  holy  and  devoted  lives  could  scarcely  present  a  si 
trast  to  each  other  than  did  the  first  Day  and  the  second.  The 
the  embodiment  of  beaming,  buoyant  health,  and  of  cheety 
When  we  knew  him,  he  was  a  conductor  of  cheerfulness  m 
might  go.  As  he  rode  up  to  our  door  in  his  gleaming,  glistenini 
on  the  wildest  winter's  day,  he  looked  one  of  Banyan's  '  shi 
Yet  in  the  rough  and  troublous  times  to  which  we  have  been 
twice  allude,  he  showed  himself  a  stout  disciplinarian.  His  qn 
when  Superintendent  of  the  Oxford  Circuit,  during  those  disas 
with  regard  to  the  local  leaders  of  the  onslaught :  '  They  mi 
with,*  passed  into  a  proverb.* 
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E   MUSEUM   OF   METHODIST  ANTIQUITIES. 

BY  £.  G.  HABMEB. 


was  directed  in  this 
November,  1888,  to  the 

Museum,  which  forms 
attractions,  albeit  little 
be  Centenary  Hall.    The 

Methodist  antiquities  is 

there.  Although  the 
relics  of  the  early  Methr 
rms  a  reception  of  gifts 

a  collection  of  acquisi- 
"eally  illustrative  of  the 
ould  indeed  be  possible  to 
e  value  of  the  museum 
ition  of  known  objects 
scattered  over  the  whole 
le  land,  but  such  an  ez- 
U)  be  looked  for  only  as 
•  of  private  enthusiasm, 
ts  to  be  described  are  dis- 
ily  in  table-cases  stand- 
>w  recesses  of  the  great 
ire  easy  of  access.  They 
rtraits  and  architectural 
letters  and  Connezional 
personal  relics,  oommem- 
dais  and  rings,  and 
IB  and  MSS.  The  notes 
T  are  set  down  with  no 
rence  to  the  position  at 
pied  by  the  objects  de- 


Partraits. — ^The  series  of  Wesley 
portraits  cannot  be  regarded  as  full. 
A  completer  collection,  indeed,  at 
least  in  the  department  of  engrav- 
ings, is  that  in  the  Allan  Library. 
There  is  a  good  water-colour  oval 
medallion :  a  half-length  figure^  dra- 
ped in  gown  and  band,  with  three- 
quarter  face,  ruddy  with  youth,  and 
crowned  with  a  mass  of  raven  hair. 
An  oil  copy  of  this  successfully  re- 
tains the  characteristic  expression, — 
a  strong  piece  of  workmanship.  Of 
engravings  there  are  several,  such  as 
a  fine  oval  in  mezzotint,  published 
in  1779;  another,  of  earUer  date, 
from  the  painting  by  Williams,  of 
which  the  original  oil  (or  one  of 
them)  hangs  on  the  wall.  A  copy  of 
Fittler's  well-known  engraving  of 
Hamilton's  portrait,  for  which 
Wesley  sat  in  1787,  is  also  hung. 
A  curious  unauthorized  portrait,  in 
crayon,  represents  the  Founder  be- 
ing carried  by  the  angels  into  Abra- 
ham's bosom.  No  less  interesting  are 
a  so-called  cameo  in  oil  of  Charles 
Wesley,  a  portrait  of  his  wife,  and 
a  book-engraving  of  John  Wesley, 
M.A.,  of  New  Inn  Hall,  Oxford,  an 
ancestor  of  the  evangelists.     Nor 


was  to  be  let  bodily  down  into  the  pit ;  and  the  floor  of  the  top-seat 
i,  here  was  the  yawning  cavity  which  was  to  receive  the  unhappy  youth, 
waiting  until  the  recital  of  his  wrongs  should  reach  its  crisis.    Then  a 

around  his  waist,  and  with  many  whispered  hints  from  his  murderers 
hold  tight,  and  take  care  of  "  himself,  and  after  many  affectionate  en- 
er  he  was  all  ready  and  all  right,  Joseph  began  to  be  lowered  into  the 

associating  the  pathetic  story  with  the  lad  before  them,  could  sparcely 

tears.  Open-eyed  and  open-mouthed,  all  watched  him  slowly  disap- 
1  at  last  he  was  gone !    The  hush  and  spell  of  the  scene  still  held  the 

when  there  came  a  shriek,  ear-piercing  and  heart-rending :  "  Pull  me 
ip  I    The  horse  is  kickin*  tremenjus ! " ' 

10  to  thank  Dr.  Starkey,  of  Dublin,  for  one  volume  of  a  late  edition  of  our 
panion,'  old  Samuel  Wesley's  rhymed  Hiitory  of  the  Old  and  N&n  TeitO' 

title-page  of  which  the  *  Cuts '  are  transformed  into  *  Embellishments.' 
Ids :  *  Lucy,  Emily  and  Henry  Fairchild  and  Henry  Milner,  were  some 
ves.  Dear  mother  used  to  recommend  Mrs.  Sherwood's  books  amongst 
[Other  communications,  since  received,  must  he  noted  in  our  next 
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should  th9  pcnrtrait  of  tiie  elder 
Samuel  Wesley,  nor  the  recent  hand- 
ooloured  engraving  of  Susanna  Wes- 
ley, be  overdo  )ked.  There  is  a  char- 
acteristic contemporary  half-length 
print  of  Whitefield,  published  in 
1769 ;  and  an  engraving  of  John 
Fletcher,  issued  in  1786. 

A  miniature  of  Zinzendorf  should 
be  of  interest  to  the  student  of  the 
early  days  of  the  evangelical  revival ; 
and  its  red  coat  and  purple  cap  are 
quite  characteristic  of  the  subject. 
An  enamel  half-length  oval  minia- 
ture, said  to  be  of  Sammy  Hick,  may 
be  noticed;  and  the  better-known 
engraved  portraits  of  Bobert  New- 
ton, Peter  Bohler,  Bichard  Watson, 
and  Jabez  Bunting;  a  fair  water- 
colour  of  Adam  Olarke ;  and  the 
trivial  oval  engravings  of  Philip 
Embury  and  his  wife,  Barbara  Heck 
and  Thomas  Webb,  honoured  amongst 
the  founders  of  the  great  Methodist 
community  in  the  States.  The  por- 
trait of  Thomas  Webb,  with  sword 
and  regimentals,  was  published  in 
Bristol  and  London  in  1797.  A 
daguerrotype  of  Cornelius  Wijann- 
gha,  the  first  native  Wesleyan  minis- 
ter in  India,  alone  serves  to  remind 
the  visitor  of  the  world-wide  exten- 
sion of  the  movement  set  on  foot  by 
the  members  of  the  Holy  Club. 
There  are  a  few  plaster  casts,  such 
as  a  bust  of  John  Wesley,  a  minia- 
ture and  a  life-size  bust  of  Thomas 
Jackson,  a  miniature  bust  of  John 
Farrar,  and  a  pedestaled  one  of 
Kichard  Watson. 

Other  pictures. — A  woodcut  pre- 
Eerves  the  architectural  features  of 
the  Foundery.  Mr.  Wesley's  apart- 
ments, the  dwelling-house,  the  chapel 
entrance,  the  school  and  the  band- 
room,  the  stable  and  coach-house, 
are  indicated.  A  fit  companion  to 
this  relic  of  early  Methodism  is  the 
engraving  representing  John  Wesley 
preaching  in  the  Gwennap  pit.  There 
are  water-colour  copies  of  the  famous 
Death  of  the  Rev.  J,  Wedey,  and 


WeAeiffB  E$oap9  from  Fin 
commemorative  panel  to  Jo 
Charles  Wesley  in  West 
Abbey  is  represented  by  a 
graph,  the  tomb  of  John  W 
City-road  chapel-yard  by 
graving.  There  are  only  tw 
tecturai  pictures.  An  old 
colour :  *  A  correct  view  of 
Methodist  Church  in  New 
The  first  erected  in  America, 
ed  A.D.  1768.'  There  is  a 
the  middle,  and  at  each  side 
flight  of  four  steep  wooder 
leading  through  a  glazed  d< 
the  gallery.  The  end  of  the 
is  lighted  by  three  windows 
the  side  by  a  double  row 
windows.  The  roof  is  slopin 
badoes  chapel,  which  was  d< 
by  the  planters  in  1823,  is  p 
in  a  wood-cut.  The  styh 
plain  early  Methodist  dc 
which  many  examples  are  sti] 
in  England.  Over  the  po 
the  inscription  :  *  Wesleyan 
AD.  1819.' 

Letters, — The  letters  wri 
the  chief  actors  in  the  evi 
revival,  contained  in  the  * 
ional  Museum,  are  repres 
rather  than  exhaustive.  A 
letter,  written  by  the  elder 
to  his  son  John,  bearing  t 
Apr.  1,  1726,  was  addressee 
at  the  University  soon  aftei 
tained  his  Lincoln  Fellowshi] 
letters  from  the  Founder 
Ball  also  have  interest.  Oi 
epietles  from  Newcastle-upc 
serves  to  link  his  memory  v 
strong  Methodism  of  the  Nc 
is  dated,  June  22nd,  1774 
addressed  to  '  Dear  Jonathf 
parting  advice  may  fitly  be  ; 
by  the  men  of  to-day  :  *  Be 
you  can  do  a  little  for  God  : 
what  you  can  tiU  you  can 
you  wou^d.^  Even  more  cha 
tic  is  an  epistle  which  viv 
forth  the  orderliness  of  the  ^ 
mind,  which  earned  the  one 
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dthet  of  Methodist  : 

e: 

t  the  gate  may  be  hang. 

t  the  hinge  of  the  garden  door 

ended. 

t  this  door  may  be  kept  locked. 

t  the  garden  may  be  made  and 

t  gooseberries  and  currants  may 

d  after  the  middle  walk,  and 

ies  under  tbcm. 

t  the  rest  of  the  ground  may  be 

I  whatever  it  will  bear. 

t  part  of  it  be  planted  with 

s,  part  with  flowers.' 

omist  will  find  No.  6  a  use- 
thereon  to  hang  a  homily, 
lere  is  a  letter  from  Susanna 

*  From  the  Eoundery,  July 
7.4.1./  and  one  from   Dr. 

Mrs.  Fletcher  (then  Mi^s 
Bt),  just  before  his  execution 
ry,  dated  June  25th,  1777. 
}  the  more  interesting  letters 
e  from  Lady  Maxwell  and 
untingdon,  Drs.  Coke  and 
Samuel  Hick,  Anne  Coke 
.  Fletcher,  and  Watson  and 

morud  Documents, — A  series 
aents  of  wide  Connexional 
Side  by  side  lie  two  re- 
:  salary,  thus  worded : 


!0.  1780.    Reed,  of  Mr.  Sam. 
Tooth  lifteen  pounds. 


0. 


(Sd.)    John  Wesley. 


1784.        Received  from  the 
ety  thro'  Mr.  Tooth  fifteen 
pounds. 

(Sd.)    Charles  Wesley. 


ormity  of  amount  lends  ilo 
ince  to  the  cry  sometimes 
late  years  for  the  establish- 
more  '  prizes '  in  the  volun- 
nistry. 

lal  value  is  a  large  collection 

ic  Society-tickets,  the  study 

exhibits  a  steady  prooesB  of 


development  in  form  which  was  at 
length  arrested.  Some  of  the  earliest 
Society  tickets  were  pictorial,  and 
sometimes  textless.  One,  bearing 
date  November,  1751,  represents  the 
ascending  Christ  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven,  with  the  Cross  and  Crown. 
There  is  no  text.  Another  has  for 
its  emblem  a  Crown  and  Anchor, 
with  the  explanatory  text :  '  Which 
hope  we  have  for  an  anchor  of  the 
soul;'  another,  whose  emblem  is  a 
quaint  winged  impersonation  of 
Death,  hour-glass  on  head,  exhibits 
a  scroll  whereon  are  inscribed  the 
words : '  Now  is  the  accepted  time ; ' 
another,  with  a  Cross  and  Serpent, 
illustrates  the  motto  : '  And  as  Moses 
lifted  up,'  etc.  In  1756  the  text 
had  no  reference ;  but  by  February, 
1760,  other  counsels  prevailed,  and 
chapter  and  verse  were  added.  In 
August  of  that  year,  too,  the  metho- 
dical lettering  of  the  tickets  appears. 
Side  by  side  with  the  Society 
ticket,  as  a  characteristic  of  the 
Methodist  system,  must  be  placed 
the  Circuit  Plan.  '  A  plan  for  the 
preachers  in  London,  1786-7,'  should 
be  studied  in  comparison  with  the 
plans  issued  within  the  metropolitan 
area  a  century  later.  There  were 
then:  'New  Chapel,  West  Street, 
Snowsfield,  Lambeth  Marsh,  Wap- 
ping,  Spitalfields,  Brentford,  WandiBh 
worth,  Dorking,  Barnes,  Bother- 
hithe,  Westminster,  and  Deptford.' 
Amongst  the  itinerants  are  Wesley, 
Whitfield,  Olivers,  and  Thurgood. 
Here  is  also  a  Penzance  plan  of 
1821.  Many  associations  cling  to  a 
hymn-sheet  used  at  the  anniversary 
of  the  City-road  Sunday-schools  in 
December,  1813.  The  Eev.  Adam 
Clarke,  LL.D.,  was  the  morning 
preacher,  and  another  oommentatori 
the  Kev.  Joseph  Benson,  the  even- 
ing preacher.  In  the  morning,  a 
'  selection  from  the  Te  Bewm '  was 
sung.  Amongst  the  hymns  were: 
'I  ask  not  wealth,  nor  pomp,  nor 
power ; ' '  Jesus  shall  reign  where'er 
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the  8un ; '  and  '  Happy  chiUd,  whom 
Qod  doth  aid.' 

We  may  notice  sooh  documents 
as  the  authority  taken  by  Dr.  Gk>ke 
to  America,  signed  and  sealed  by 
John  Wealey ;  a  '  first  list  of  con- 
tributions/ to  which  is  attached  a 
letter  from  the  pen  of  the  great 
miesionary  bishop,  and  a  deed  under 
seal,  setting  forth  that :  *  I,  Thomas 
Coke,  LL.D.,  a  Bishop  in  the  Ohurch 
of  God,  on  the  26th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, in  the  year  1813,  in  the  fear  of 
God,  and  with  a  single  eye  to  His 
glory,  by  the  imposition  of  my  hands 
and  prayer,  being  assisted  by  other 
ministers,  set  apart  James  Lynch 
for  the  office  of  an  elder  in  the 
Church  of  God,  believing  him  to  be 
duly  qualified  for  that  sacred  office. 
And  I .  do  accordingly  recommend 
him  as  a  fit  person  to  administer 
the  Holy  Sacraments,  and  to  feed 
the  Ohurch  of  God.  Given,  etc.' 
Here,  too,  are  copies  of  the  printed 
forms  used  on  the  occasion  of  setting 
apart  a  Deacon  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Ohurch,  signed,  the  one 
by  Bishop  Whatooat,  and  the  other 
by  Bishop  Asbury. 

Perianal  rdica. — Oopies  of  the 
baptismal  registrations  at '  Palatine 
Houses,'  of  Adam  Clarke's  grand- 
children, in  1827,  signed  by  him- 
self. Then  there  is  the  quaint 
wooden  dessert  service,  of  16th 
century  date,  which  was  presented 
to  Dr.  Clarke  on  the  occasion  of  his 
wedding  by  John  Wesley,  who  took 
it  from  his  own  collection  for  that 
purpose.  Hard  by  rests  the  walking- 
stick  used  by  the  commentator.  Its 
long,  serviceable  ferrule  indicates  its 
utility,  and  the  engraving  of  his 
name  on  the  metal  band  was  a 
characteristic  precaution.  There  is 
also  a  lock  of  his  hair  preserved  in 
a  pearl  case.  The  Wesley  relics  are 
quite  as  varied.  There  is  the  seal 
of  the  United  Brethren,  *  given  to 
me  1739,  J.  W.'  It  bears  a  refer- 
ence   to    Hebrews    xiii.   2.      The 


f ounder^s  alarum  dock  is  as  sug- 
gestive as  the  weU«uaed  ahnanar. 
The  electrieal  machine,  consiatmg  of 
the  now  archaic  glass  eylinder, 
serves  to  remind  the  visitor  that 
the  many-sided  evangelist  was  s 
medical  electrician.  The  now- 
tarnished  silver  sleeve  links  ar» 
quaintly  simple  in  form.  One  of 
the  evangelist's  horsewhqts^  with  s 
bone  tip,  is  preserved,  also  a  wafer 
stamp,  carved  into  the  shape  of  a 
human  leg,  duly  behosed  aiul  8hod» 
made  from  the  ivory  handle  of  a 
walking-stick  once  used  by  him. 
Charles  Wesley's  pocket-book  for 
1772  is  shown.  Then  thefe  is  a 
scrap  from  Mrs.  Fletcher's  wedding 
dress,  a  diamond  from  Dr.  Annss- 
ley's  walking-stick,  pendl-caees  and 
snuff-boxes,  one  with  Seriptme 
subjects,  penknives  and  mirron^ 
scent-bottles,  spectacles  and  medab. 
The  gold  signet,  bearing  a  bust  of 
the  monarch,  which  was  presented 
by  George  III.  to  his  organiift» 
Charles  Wesley,  has  an  interat 
equalled  by  that  of  the  gold  watch 
which  '  was  given  by  King  Geoigt 
of  Tonga  to  the  Bev.  Oharlts 
Tucker  when  he  lost  his  own  in  the 
fire  which  consumed  his  house  and 
all  his  property  in  1836.' 

Commemorative  medale  and  rirnge, 
— ^There  is  a  bronze  medal  of  John 
Wesley  *  presented  to  the  Bev.  W. 
M.  Buntiog  by  the  Centenaiy 
Committee  of  the  Manchester  first 
Circuit,  in  token  of  the  high  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held  as  one  of  their 
pastors.'  The  bust  of  John  Wesley 
appears  on  several  medals  in  gold  and 
in  white  wax ;  and,  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  his  brother  Charles,  on 
two  large  bronze  medallions.  There 
is  a  mourning  ring  for  John  Wes- 
ley consisting  of  a  plain  gold  band 
with  black  enamel,  through  whid» 
is  cut  the  name  and  date ;  also  a 
massive  gold  ring  bearing  a  modsl 
of  the  funeral  monument,  a  little  of 
John  Wesley's  hair,  and  the 
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'  Servant  of  Qod,  well  done/  Jabez 
Banting  is  oommemorated  in  an 
enlarged  bronze  medallion  by  Behne, 
dated  1853,  and  Gaorge  Whitefield 
in  a  miniature  bronze  medal,  bear- 
ing a  good  representation  of  his 
features. 

FrifUed  hooks  and  MSS. — In  a 
museum  rather  than  a  library  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  the  depart- 
ment of  printed  books  and  MSS. 
should  be  exhaustive.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  copies  which  merit 
a  brief  reference :  such  as  Schwartz's 
copy  of  ik  Kempis'  De  Imitaiione ; 
Thomas  Walsh's  Hebrew  Bible ;  J. 
Bogera'  copy  of  the  large  Minutei  ; 
and  Bradburn's  copy  of  Hunter's 
lAfe  of  Christ ;  Ooke*s  JoumaX  in 
America;  Wnddy^sC hriatian  Soldier; 
Dr.  Coke's  MS.  Sermon  on  Luke 
XV.  17,  18.  Then  there  is  a  copy  of 
the  1755  edition  of  Explanatory 
NoUa  upon  the  New  Testament.  By 
John  Wesley ,  M,A.y  enriched  by 
annotations  from  the  pen  of  the 
iitv.  A.  M.  Toplady,  as  well  as 
copies  of  Primitive  Physic,  issued  by 
the  evangelist.  Of  Connexional 
importance  is  the  third  edition  of 
The  NoAure^  Design,  and  General 
Rules  of  the  United  Societies  in  Lon- 
don, Bristol,  Kingswood,  and  New- 
eastle-on-Tyne,  published  in  1743. 
For  the  hymnology  of  Methodism 


the  Allan  lihrary  must  be  con- 
sulted. The  only  publication  of 
interest  is  an  early  edition  of  A 
Hymn  to  the  God  of  Abrahmn.  In 
Three  Parts.  Adapted  to  a  celebrcUed 
air,  sung  by  the  Priest,  Signior 
Leoni,  at  the  Jews*  Synagogue  in 
London,  By  Thom,as  Olivers,  Not- 
tingham, The  selectioDS  published 
in  the  Methodist  hymn-books,  'The 
God  of  Abraham  praise/  form  but  a 
small  part  of  the  whole. 

In  a  building  devoted  to  the 
affairs  of  Foreign  Missions,  one 
would  expect  an  adequate  array  of 
the  publications  of  the  Methodist 
press  abroad ;  such  as  the  first  book 
printed  in  Fiji,  just  a  half-century 
ago ;  the  first  Tongan  Bible,  bound 
by  Mrs.  Tucker,  and  presented 
by  her  to  King  George,  who  '  had  it 
in  daily  use  till  the  departure  of 
the  Itev.  Charles  Tucker  for 
England';  the  Canton  vernacular 
version  of  the  Pilgrim*s  Progress, 
illustrated  by  woodcuts  of  Chinese 
conception.  If  owners  of  relics  of 
general  interest  would  place  their 
treasures  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Connexion,  the  museum  of  Metho- 
dist antiquities  would  become  far 
more  valuable  as  a  record  of  the 
memories  of  the  past  three  half- 
centuries  of  Connexional  life. 


•ONLY   A   DRUMMER-BOY.' 
BY  E.  C.  BUNDLE. WOOLCOCK. 


An  ordinary  barrack-room  is  not 
an  attractive  place.  Folk  may  talk 
about  the  beauty  of  the  uniforms, 
but  the  soldiers'  quarters  are,  as  a 
rule,  desolate,  bare,  and  ugly ;  un- 
adorned, except  in  some  instances, 
where  the  men  have  put  up  their 
treasures  over,  or  by  the  side  of, 
their  cots. 
A  particular  room,  on  a  particu- 


lar afternoon,  looked  particularly 
miserable.  More  so  than  usual,  for 
sometimes  the  sun  did  shine  into  it ; 
but  now  rain  was  descending  in 
torrents,  making  the  sentries  feel  as 
they  performed  their  monotonous 
tramp  up  and  down  over  the  allot- 
ted yards  of  ground,  that  there  was 
something  besides  the  glory  of  war, 
which  had  not  been  taken  into  con- 
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sideration  when  they  *  'listed.'  How 
dismal  was  that  room  when  the 
bright  face  of  a  drummer-boy 
appeared  at  the  door. 

There  was  a  stir  amongst  the  men 
as  they  turned  to  look  at  the  new- 
comer; and  the  group  around  the 
fireplace  made  room  for  him.  A 
little  fellow,  a  soldier's  orphan  from 
the  Duke  of  York's  School.  He 
seemed  almost  lost  as  he  sat  down 
amongst  them,  and  listened  as  they 
went  on  talking  as  soldiers  will  do. 
'  Bill  Jones  'as  gone  religious,'  said 
one,  at  which  piece  of  information 
a  regular  hubbub  arose. 

*  Good  job  for  'im ;  'e  don't  stop 
in  this  room.  We  ain't  got  no 
cantin'  nonsense  'ere ;  and  wot's 
more,  we  don't  intend  'avin'  none, 
neither;  it  'd  pretty  soon  be  stopped, 
any  'ow  1  Blue  lights  get's  put  out 
w'en  they  tries  to  bum  in  this 
quarter.'  The  boy  was  gleaning  bits 
of  information  about  hia  regiment, 
as  he  called  it  already,  and  was 
proud  of  it,  too;  but  he  looked 
*  rather  too  knowin','  they  thought. 
Soon  came  the  clatter  of  the  cans 
at  the  door,  and  the  barrack  tea, 
after  which  the  few  soldiers  who  in- 
tended to  spend  their  evening  out- 
side began  to  get  ready.  *Come 
along  with  us,  young  shaver,'  cried 
one,  as  he  found  the  eyes  of  the  drum- 
mer-boy fastened  on  him;  so  the 
men  and  the  boy  passed  out  of  the 
gates  together  on  their  way  to  the 
town. 

Now  in  that  town  there  were 
plenty  of  public-houses  and  music- 
halls,  and  several  churches  and 
chapels,  but  no  Soldiers'  Home ;  so 
the  men  turned  into  the  Bed  Lion. 
There  the  drummer-boy  halted. 
'  You  aren't  takin'  me  there ! '  he 
said  ;  when  they  called  out :  '  Come 
on!' 

*  Why  not  ? '  cried  the  big  fellow 
who  had  invited  him.  *'  There's  no 
other  place  for  soldiers  outside ;  and 
I  didn't  think  you'd  like  to  spend 


the  first  night  in  the  barradE-roooL' 

'Isn't  there  no  iiieetiii'  on  no- 
where ? '  asked  the  child. 

'0!  oant,'  cried  the  biggest  of 
the  trio.  But  Jenkins,  be  who  had 
previously  spoken,  said :  *  There 
isn't  any  meetin's  on  week-days; 
yer'd  better  come  along.' 

'No^  that  I  sha'nV  was  the 
decisive  reply. 

'  Well  then,  don't ;  but  mind :  jet 
don't  know  the  way  back,  and  if  yer 
goes  by  yerself ,  as  yer'll  'aye  to  if 
yer  won't  come  in,  don't  yer  put  it 
off  until  too  late  before  ye  starts  for 
'ome.'  *Home'  is  the  name  often 
applied  by  soldiers  to  their  quarters. 

*  Jenkins,  you're  as  cantin'  as  the 
boy/  muttered  the  big  man,  Jessop 
by  name ;  '  bring  the  youngster  in, 
and  let's  have  no  more  about  it.' 

But  though  they  all  tried  their 
utmost,  the  drummer^boy  stood 
firm.  The  rain  came  down  in  tor- 
rents ;  there  was  warmth  and  cheer- 
fulness inside,  but  the  boy  passed  on 
in  the  gloom. 

He  did  not  want  to  go  back  to 
barracks.  Why  was  it  there  were 
no  places  but  public-houees  for  sol- 
diers to  go  into  ?  He  wandered  up 
one  street  and  down  another,  and 
then  came  face  to  face  with  Jen- 
kins. '  Couldn't  leave  yer  quite 
alone,  little  chap.  I  knows  of  one 
place  where  there's  a  meetin'  to- 
night ;  but  there  ain't  no  room  for 
soldiers  there.  I  went  there  once 
or  twice,  and  felt  mighty  uncomfort- 
able. The  folks  don't  seem  to  like 
us  a-comin' ;  but  the  lady  'as  gives 
us  the  Bible-class  on  Sunday  asked 
me  to  go.' 

'O!  is  there  a  Bible-class  on 
Sundays  ? '  said  the  drummer-boy, 
his  eyes  sparkling.  *  A  young  lady 
came  to  the  Duke  o'  York's  on  Sun- 
days, and  gave  us  Bible-lessons.  I 
guess  your  young  lady  ain't  such  a 
good  'un  as  mine  was :  she'd  tell  ns 
all  about  Jesus;  and  you  know 
since  father  got  killed  Tve  'ad  no- 
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X  Jesus,  'cause  mother  died 
Qce.  I  do  love  Jesus.  Isn't 
)  one  in  our  room  as  loves 
K)  ?  Don't  you  ? ' 
/re  a  precious  youngster,' 
ikins.  *  But  I  say,  you  can 
jTOurdelf  this  evening.  Didn't 
er  find  it  'ard  to  be  loving 

the  Duke  o'  York's ' 

i'n*t  much  chance  to;  'cause 
only  the  day  before  yester- 
[  found  out  He  really  loved 
•/  lady  don't  know  yet ;  but 
the  place  as  there^s  a  meet- 
re  comin'  to  it.  You  ain't 
'ome,  then,  besides  the  bar- 
drummer-boy  nodded  assent, 
t  awful  when  they  told  me  as 
'ad  to  go  to  the  wars.  I'd 
7ith  Mrs.  Brown,  an  old 
;  she  was  some  relation  of 
s — I  can't  remember  her  ; 
ber  paid  her  for  keepin'  me. 
)  'ad  to  go,  and  then  he  got 
and  Mrs.   Brown  got  some 

>  'elp  'er,  and  they  sent  me 
Duke's.  O,  I  did  so  want  to 
ber  just  once  more  !     And 

long  time  my  young  lady 
)  the  school  on  Sundays,  and 
I  us  about  Jesus,  and  I'd  got 
the  Bible-lessons,  and  then 
)  come  'ere,  and  it  is  so  lone- 

ain  came  down  more  heavily ; 
;ht  was  cold,  and  at  every 
there  was  a  great  blaze  of 
Dming  from  a  public-house, 
everything  within  look 
Lgly  bright,  and  the  scarlet 
soldiers'  coats  within  seemed 
3k  the  coats  of  those  two 
:.  On,  on  they  tramped  on 
7ay  to  the  meeting;  they 
£6ed  many  places  of  worship 
(^gy*  bare,  cold,  cheerless, 

>  light  in  the  windows.  They 
music    halls    one    blaze  of 

md  had  seen  the  red-coats 
in,  and  once  Jenkins  had 


halted,  but,  with  one  glance  at  the 
drummer-boy,  bad  passed  on.  His 
own  first  step  in  tbe  wrong  direc- 
tion had  been  the  music-hall;  he 
had  sin  enough  of  his  own  to  an- 
swer for,  and  was  miserable  enough 
about  it;  he  didn't  want  to  ruin 
the  boy,  so  he  told  the  lady  after 
the  Bible-class  the  next  Sunday. 

They  came  to  the  place  where 
the  meeting  was  held ;  and  here 
there  was  light,  and  a  crowd  of 
people  passing  in.  'Annual  Mis- 
sionary Meeting'  was  printed  in 
great  letters  on  the  bills  by  the 
side  of  the  building,  f oUowed  by  a 
list  of  speakers.  Just  as  the  two 
came  up,  a  gentleman  and  lady  ap- 
proached. '  Take  care,'  said  he ; 
*  you'd  better  come  this  side ;  there 
are  two  soldiers  there.  I  wonder 
what  they  want  at  a  Missionary 
Meeting.' 

<  0, 1  daresay,  just  passing ! '  said 
she. 

Jenkins  heard  the  words  and 
flushed  up;  but  the  drummer-boy 
didn't;  and  for  his  sake  Jenkins 
took  no  notice,  and  went  in  with  his 
comrade. 

The  seats  seemed  free,  so  they  sat 
in  a  pew  in  the  body  of  the  church, 
rather  far  back,  but  not  far  enough 
to  please  the  pew-opener,  who  came 
and  asked  them  to  move  into  the 
pews  in  the  aisles,  which  they  did. 
As  every  one  entered,  whispers  went 
on  :  '  Look  at  the  soldiers  ! ' 

Ah  me  !  how  is  it  that  the  uni- 
form of  our  defenders  seems  to  find 
so  little  welcome  in  God's  house, 
while  it  is  made  quite  at  home  in 
those  of  the  prince  of  this  world  ? 

Presently  the  church  began  to  fill, 
and  once  more  our  soldiers  were  re- 
queeted  to  move,  this  time  to  the 
very  back  seat  of  all. 

Well,  they  moved.  All  seata 
were  nearly  full  when  the  meeting 
began.  A  few  minutes  later  a  lady 
and  gentleman  entered.  'That's 
the  lady  as  takes  the  Class,'  whis- 
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pered  Jenkins  to  his  comrade,  just 
as  one,  in  an  aadible,  apologetic  tone 
was  saying  :  '  There's  no  room,  ex- 
cept in  this  one  seat,  madam/ 

Said  the  lady:  'Soldiers  here; 
well,  I  am  glad!'  And  she  and 
her  husband  sat  down.  The 
drummer-boy  heard  all  the  words 
this  time,  and  he  thought  Jenkins' 
lady  was  almost  as  good  as  his  at 
the  Duke  of  York's. 

'  We  need  not  look  very  far  away 
for  mission-work,'  said  a  speaker, 
'  it  lies  at  your  very  door.'  It  did 
too.  Two  thousand  soldiers  in  the 
garrison;  sin  and  temptation  on 
every  side.  The  lady  had  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  battle  when  she 
would  start  the  Soldieis'  Bible- 
class  ;  and  as  the  result  some  men 
had  'gone religious ' ;  but  the  Bible- 
class  was  on  Sundays;  on  week- 
days the  men  had  no  help.  She 
had  asked  them  to  go  to  various 
meetings,  and  they  were  moved  to  the 
back-seats!  Time  after  time  she 
had  pleaded  for  a  Home  for  them 
in  vain.  Time  after  time  she  had 
tried  to  get  school-rooms  of  places  of 
worship  for  meetings  for  the  men, 
to  be  held  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  social  meetings  as  well  as 
religious  ones,  but  all  in  vain. 

The  meeting  went  on  and  ended. 
Jenkins  and  the  drummer-boy  felt 
the  grip  of  a  hand  and  heard  a  few 
hearty  Christian  words  of  welcome, 
and  were  on  their  way  home. 
There  bad  been  a  long  silence,  when 
suddenly  the  boy  asked  :  '  Don't 
you  never  say  your  prayers  ?  My 
lady  told  me  that  was  something 
which  would  help  us,  and  would 
show  to  the  rest  we  wanted  to  do 
right.' 

Jenkins  started,  and  then  looked 
at  the  lad.  <  Look  'ere,  little  un,'  he 
answered ;  '  I'd  used  to ;  that  lady  as 
spoke  to  us  to-night  told  me  that 
too.  I  did  love  Jesus,  and  I  be- 
gan as  you  'ave  about  six  months 
since.     I  stuck  to  it,  too,  for  a 


goodish  bit.  They  got  on  at  me^ 
of  course,  bat  I  didi^  care  in  the 
summer.  I'd  used  to  get  out  and 
go  walks;  but  when  winter  oome 
oo,  then  there  was  no  place  to  go 
to;  I've  walked  up  and  down  for 
hours  outside  them  places  o'  wor- 
ship, as  they  calls  'em,  a'  longin'  to 
get  inside ;  anywhere  away  from  the 
publics ;  until  wot  with  there  bein^ 
no  'elp  outside,  and  them  goin'  on 
at  me  so  in  the  barrack-room,  I  just 
found  'twasn't  no  good  to  try,  and 
so  I  just  gave  in.' 

'But  why  didn't  ye  go  to  that 
place  as  we've  been  to-night  ? ' 

*  I  did.  It's  a  long  way,  but  I 
went ;  I'd  used  to  go  to  every  meet- 
in'  I  could;  and  each  time,  even 
though  there  wasn't  'ardly  any  one 
there  sometimes,  they'd  stick  me  in 
the  back  seat,  and  keep  away  from 
me  as  if  I'd  'urt  them,  if  they  got 
near  me.  I  tell  yer  I  wouldn't  'ave 
come  to-night  if  it  'adn't  a-been  for 
you,  little  un ;  and  you  knows  'ow 
we've  been  treated.  I  tell  yer,  they 
don't  give  us  the  chance  to  be  good 
in  this  place.' 

Jenldns  looked  very  black  that 
night  as  he  entered  the  room ;  but 
the  drummer-boy's  face  was  glow- 
ing with  excitement,  the  lady  had 
asked  him  to  the  Bible-dass,  and 
he  had  heard  more  about  Jesus ;  so 
he  was  quite  content,  and  knelt 
down  to  say  his  prayers. 

One  might  have  thought  a  bomb- 
shell had  fallen  into  the  room  :  the 
men  jumped  up  from  their  seats,  and 
stared  at  the  child,  at  first  too  sur- 
prised to  take  action;  but  very 
quickly  Jessop  grasped  the  situa- 
tion, and  flung  a  boot  at  his  head ; 
it  hit  him ;  a  good  hard  hit,  too. 

'  That's  too  bad,'  called  out  Jen- 
kins, *•  'tisn't  likely  'e  can  fight ;  and  I 
don't  see  much  fun  in  'ittin'  'im  if 
'e  cannot.' 

<  O,  you  /  we  all  know  you  ; 
perhaps  you'll  take  to  the  cantin' 
dodge  again  now ;  you'dbetter,  that's 
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all !  Do  you  think,'after  knocking  it 
out  of  yoUy  we  are  going  to  stand 
it  in  him  ?  Now  then,  come  on,  you 
fellows,'  was  Jesaop's  answer. 

They  did  come  on.  Do  you  hap- 
pen to  know  how  it  feels  when  one 
or  two  seize  the  arm  and  twist  it 
round  and  round  until  it  is  nearly 
wrenched  from  the  socket?  they 
tried  that,  but  the  drummer-boy 
would  not  give  in.  Then  one  or 
two  began  to  'whack'  him  with 
their  belts;  but  the  boy  never 
moved,  and  then  Jessop  called  out : 
*  Let  the  little  wretch  aJone  until  he 
has  done  prayiug.'  So  'the  little 
wretch '  was  allowed  to  finish  in 
peace;  and  then  he  was  brought 
before  Jessop. 

*I  say,  youDg  man/  he  thun- 
dered, 'if  you  think  you've  come 
into  this  room  to  carry  on  the  re- 
ligious game, you  are  quite  mistaken. 
Do  you  understand  ?  you  will  simply 
not  be  allowed  to  do  it.  So  you 
may  as  well  give  in  at  once.' 

'Jessop's  reckoned  without  'is 
'est,'  said  one  of  the  men,  as  he  saw 
the  look  on  the  boy's  face  when 
he  answered:  'Not  be  allowed? 
Who  says  so  ?  If  you  thinks  a  bit 
o'  'ittin'  like  that  '11  make  me  give 
over  prayin'  to  my  Saviour,  you  don't 
know  mOi  If  you  was  to  pretty 
nigh  kill  me  you  would  not  get  me 
to  leave  off  kneelin'  by  my  cot  and 
prayin'.  I  knows  it's  right ;  an'  I'll 
do  it.' 

He  rang  out  the  words  with  such 
scorn  at '  the  bit  o'  'ittin', '  that  the 
men  cried  out '  Bravo  ! ' 

'  We  couldn't  'elp  ourselves,'  said 
one  of  the  men  when  describing  the 
scene  in  the  canteen  the  oext  night. 
*So  Jessop  got  'is  match  did  'e?' 
flaid  one.  '  Ay,'  didn't  'e  though  ? ' 
retorted  another  who  'stopped'  in 
the  drummer- boy's  room.  '  It  was 
fine  to  see  them  two  at  it.  You 
eee  it  'appened  like  this.  Jen- 
idns  and  the  boy  came  in  together ; 
and  the  boy  just  as  quiet  as  you  like 


began  to  show  blue  light  at  onoe  by 
going  down  at  'is  cot.  Old  Jessop 
was  quite  took  by  surprise,  so 
was  all  on  us  for  the  matter  o' 
that ;  but  'e  soon  took  the  boy  by 
surprise,  too:  'e  just  seized  the 
biggest  thing  'e  coidd  lay  'ands  on, 
and  flung  it  straight  at  'im.  My  I 
I  should  not  like  to  'ave  'ad  the  'it 
it  gave.  We  could  see  it  'urt  him ; 
but  'e  never  said  a  word.  And  then 
'e  screwed  'is  'and;  I  never  see'd 
a  harm  screwed  like  it  afore;  for 
Jessop  was  determined  to  'ave  'is 
way.  I  thought  the  harm  would 
'ave  been  screwed  hoffl  The  boy 
went  jast  as  pale  as  'is  facin's ;  and 
after  'e'd  finished  prayin',  for  Jessop 
found  as  'e'd  'ave  to  do  that  afore 
'e'd  stir,  then  'e  told  'im  no  cantin' 
nonsense  was  allowed.  The  boy  just 
looked  at  'im;  I  tell  yer  Fd  give 
a  week's  pay  to  see  just  such  another 
look  as  that.  Fancy  the  little  un 
tellin'  Jessop  as  'ittin'  wouldn't  make 
'im  give  in,  not  it.  Yes,  'e  did,  I 
tell  yer;  told  it  'im,  like  that. 
Jessop  'ad  got  properly  up  to  bilin' 
p'int  now.  He'd  got  'is  rag  out, 
so  he  just  give  'im  such  a  'it  across 
'is  back  with  that  belt  of  'is,  as  I 
sha'n't  forget  soon.  He'd  thrash  it 
out  of  'im  if  'e  oouldn't  get  it  out 
no  other  way,  'e  said.  But  it  did 
no  good,  and  the  last  thing  as  we 
'eard  was :  '  If  yer  kills  me,  I'm 
not  a  goin'  to  give  up  doin'  right.' 
But  Jessop  kep'  on  all  the  night 
through  abusin'  the  Bible ;  pullin'  io 
to  bits,  as  e'  can  do.' 

'Ay,  that  'e  can,'  struck  in  a 
soldier  who  had  seen  much  active 
service.  '  It's  my  belief  as  Jessop's 
been  a  blue  light  once  'isself.  It's 
always  them  as  'as  been  religious  as 
is  most  against  it ;  ain't  he  bitter, 
though?  I'll  back  the  drummer- 
boy  for  winnin'  in  the  long  run. 
That  boy's  got  "  grit"  in  'im.' 

'WeU,  as  I  was  a  sayin','  re- 
sumed the  other, '  Jessop  abused  the 
Bible,  and  that  boy  never  said  no 
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worda  at  all  until  this  zaoniiii'. 
No  Booiier  did  rmmCU  go  than  the 
boy  began: 

'''You  was  a  talkin'  last  nigbt 
against  the  Bible.  I  guess  you'd 
better  remember  as  God  'ears  (dl  the 
words  you  say,  and  Hell  judge  you 
for  'em  some  day.  And  I  tell  ye, 
Tm  not  a  goin'  to  stand  by  another 
time  and  'ear  'im  as  I  loves  best 
abused  like  that." ' 

'Plucky  little  beggar!'  shouted 
one  of  the  men  at  tUs  point ;  '  go 
on^  and  let's  hear  Che  end  of  it.' 

'  Well,  Jeasop  got  'im  into  a  row, 
of  course,  before  the  day  was  much 
older ;  being  corporal  of  the  band, 
you  see,  'e  'as  'im.  I  tell  yer,  I 
don't  know  'ow  it  '11  end.  Jessop 
won't  stand  no  cant,  and  the  boy 
won't  give  in;  but,  I  say,  here 
comes  Jessop,  so  I'm  off;  but  I 
believe  the  boy  will  win.' 

Weeks  had  passed  by  since  the 
drummer-boy  entered  the  barracks ; 
weeks  during  which  the  corporal 
had  exercised  all  his  persecuting 
powers  on  his  victim ;  but  only  to 
be  maddened  by  their  utter  failure. 
The  men  made  the  remark  over  and 
over  again :  '  That  boy  will  beat  Jes- 
sop in  the  long  run,'  an  observation 
which  rUed  the  persecutor  fearfully ; 
but  which,  at  the  same  time,  caused 
Jenkins  to  say  :  '  He's  got  summat 
in  'im  as  '11  stand  out  against  all  as 
you  can  do.' 

'  Bight  you  are,'  muttered  the 
soldier  who  had  told  the  tale  in  the 
canteen  of  the  lad's  pluck.  '  I  mean 
just  this,  'e's  learnt  some  secret 
about  religion  we  'aVn't  learnt.' 

'Then  I'll  go  and  find  it  out; 
be  hanged  if  I  let  his  will  beat 
mine,'  was  Jessop's  reply. 

And  so  one  Sunday  he  patronised 
the  Bible-dass,  giving  it  out  that 
'  he  intended  just  to  see  what  kind 
of  religion  took  with  the  men.'  He 
went,  but  he  came  away  more  ag- 
gravated than  ever;  for  the  boy's 


face  at  tht  eb«  \mmmi  dl.over 
with,  the  happineaa  wjtfpli  he  had 
not.  But  what  maddened  him  most 
was  the  knowledge  that*ha  himself 
had  just  such  a  leiA:  as  the  drum- 
mer^boy's  onee  upon  a  toML 

So  Jessop's  visit  to  theBIUe-class 
resulted  in  one  ddyiberate  aimtoget 
the  lad  into  trouble,  and  he  mani^ged 
well  to  carry  out  hk  desire. 

When  a  soldier  old  in  sin  deteiv 
mines  to  ruin  a  comrade  whose  life 
has  been  comparatively  free  from 
evil  ways,  he  has  various  means  of 
accomplishing  his  purpose,  but  none 
so  sure  of  'bringing  the  fatal  resultas 
that  of  getting  bun  a  bad  reginmi- 
tal  character.  This  done^  the  down 
grade  is  quite  easy.  But  it  was 
quite  useless  to  hide  the  boy's  belt, 
or  cap,  when  kit^inspection  catne 
round;  the  drummer4x>y  would 
simply  'grin  and  bear  it,'  as  his 
connades  said ;  '  but  his  religion  he 
would  7U}t  give  up.' 

One  day  the  drummer-boy  dii- 
covered  grease  on  his  tunic ;  how  it 
got  there  he  never  knew ;  but  the 
men  stopping  in  his  room  could  tell 
a  tale  of  a  deliberate  upsetting  of 
grease  near  the  boy's  cot.  T^ey 
could  prove  nothing ;  of  course  not. 
The  corporal  was  too  shrewd  for 
that ;  but  they  gave  a  pretty  sharp 
glance  at  the  corporal,  as  the  boy 
asked  him  for  some  stuff  to  take  it 
out. 

'  Can't  bother  with  it  now ;  you 
must  come  for  it  later  on,'  said  he. 

'  But  I'll  get  into  trouble  to-mor- 
row, if  it's  on  then.' 

'  Can't  help  that,'  was  the  reply  ; 
and  off  he  waJked. 

The  next  time  the  boy  asked  for 
'the  stuff  just  to  take  them  spots 
off,  Corporal,  as  you  pronused,'  the 
answer  was:  'It's  too  late  now^ 
you  must  come  to  me  in  the  morn- 
ing.' 

'  But  there  won't  be  no  time  in 
the  momin'  afore  it's  got  to  be  put 
on^'  said  the  lad. 
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Twas  no  good  speaking;  the 
cxnrporal  turned  away,  and  the  lad 
cried  himself  to  sleep  that  night. 

Of  oonrse,  when  the  morning  came 
thezB  was  no  time ;  so,  a  few  hou«.'s 
after  the  inspection,  the  lady, 
passing  through  the  barracks  with 
an  officer  friend,  saw  the  boy  of  her 
Bible-class  being,  in  civilian  lan- 
guage, punished.  Asking  what  it 
meant,  she  was  informed  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  corporal  of  his  room, 
he  was  the  most  incorrigible  boy  in 
the  barracks. 

Softly  as  the  words  were  spoken 
by  the  officer,  the  drummer-boy 
heard  them. 

Poor  little  fellow ;  the  very  thought 

that  his  lady  should  see  lum  then, 

and  hear  that  drove  out  the  memory 

^of  everything    else,    and    without 

thinking,  he  burst  out : 

'  Ah  !  please,  don't  believe  that ; 
its  horfid  'ard  to  be  good  when  ye 
gets  nothink  but  naggins  from  mom- 
in'  till  night ;  and  there's  no  'ome 
nor  nothink  to  go  to,  so  as  to  get 
away  from  it  all.  If  I'd  only  got 
some  little  place  to  go  to  away  from 
this  barrack,  it  would  be  a  bit  of 
'elp  like.  There  isn't  no  place  'ere 
where  I  can  get  a  bit  of  quiet  to  be 
good  at  all,  and  I  'ave  tried  ever  so 
'ard.  O I  why  isn't  there  some  place, 
except  the  publics  in  the  town,  for 
us  to  go  to  ? '  There  was  a  sort  of 
little  gulping  sob  as  the  lad  fin- 
ished. 

To  say  the  officer  was  astound- 
ed is  nothing,  and  Jessop,  who 
had  heard  all,  vowed  under  his 
breath  to  pay  the  lad  out ;  for  he 
saw  by  the  officer's  look  there  would 
be  an  enquiry.  Besides  which,  the 
lady  turned  to  him  and  recognising 
his  face  as  that  of  one  whom  she 
had  seen  at  the  dass,  said  to  him 
quite  loud  enough  for  the  boy  to 
hear:  'I  think  the  corporal  who 
said  that  must  have  been  mistaken, 
don't  ya  i,  Corporal  Jessop  I  He 
seems  aL.ything   bat   incorrigible.' 


She  spoke  some  bright  words  to  the 
boy,  and  passed  on. 

*  That  boy  will  catch  it,'  said  the 
officer ;  *  but  it  strikes  me  the  lad 
does  not  deserve  what  he  gets.  I'll 
look  into  the  matter.  I  promise 
you  the  little  fellow  shall  be  treated 
fairly  anyhow,  if  I  help  him  myself. 
I've  taken  a  fancy  to  his  face.  '-By 
the  way,  did  you  not  know  his  cor- 
poral is  that  Jessop  to  whom  you 
spoke  ? ' 

'  No,  I  should  think  not^'  was  her 
reply.     '  Why  did  he  not  tell  me  ? ' 

'  Ah  I  that  I  can't  tell  you.  It  was 
not  cowardice  which  prevented  him 
from  doing  so ;  of  that  I'm  certain.' 

Two  or  three  days  afterwards  the 
officer  found  an  opportunity  to  ques- 
tion the  lad,  and  was  more  aston- 
ished than  ever  by  the  boy's  words. 

'  Why  didn't  I  let  the  lady  know 
as  'ow  Corporal  Jessop  was  my  cor- 
poral ?  Because,  Sir,  I'm  not  a-goin* 
to  sneak.' 

And  that  officer  went  straight  off 
to  call  on  the  lady,  and  told  her  all 
he  had  discovered,  winding  up  with 
theee  words : 

'  Start  a  Home  for  the  men,  that's 
the  only  thing  which  can  help  the 
lads.  I'll  give  all  I  can  towards  it. 
Tommy  Atkins  has  no  place  outside 
barracks,  except  the  public-houses, 
where  he  can  spend  his  time.' 

'  Please,  Ma'am,  there's  a  soldier  at 
the  door  must  see  you  at  once.' 
The  lady  was  sitting  reading  in 
her  drawing-room  when  that  mes- 
sage was  brought  to  her.  Down 
went  the  book  as  she  replied :  '  Tell 
him  to  come  in.'  And  there  came 
in  the  dnmuner-boy.  His  corporal 
had  been  hurt.  He  was  dying; 
would  she  just  come  and  see  hun  ? 

That  she  would  I  and  very  soon 
she  stood  in  the  ward  of  the  Mili- 
tary Hospital  where  the  corporal 
lay ;  cold  and  bare  it  looked,  with 
its  long  straight  rows  of  beds.  In 
one  corner  a  cot,  around  which  was 
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a  screeiiy  and  inside  the  screen  an 
orderly,  watching  Jessop.  The 
Surgeon-Major  spoke : 

*He  can't  live  until  to-morrow; 
those  internal  injuries  are  beyond 
reach.  Very  fine  fellow  too ;  but  a 
very  bitter  opponent  of  religion. 
He  s  been  quite  dififerent  since  he 
came  in;  a  little  drummer-boy  seems 
to  have  wonderful  power  over  him. 
I  found  he  was  terribly  cut  up  about 
Jessop's  illness,  and  he  asked  per- 
mission to  come  and  see  him,  and 
bring  fruit  ''and  stuff."  He's  a 
plucky  little  chap,  and  has  quite 
won  our  hearts,  although  he  is  only 
a  drummer -boy.  Gan  you  wait 
until  Jessop  becomes  conscious  ? ' 
*  0 !  certainly.' 

So  there  in  the  twilight  she 
waited.  The  first '  orderly '  had  gone 
and  another  stood  in  his  place, 
lights  were  being  kindled,  before  Jes- 
sop stirred  and  opened  his  eyes,which 
he  fixed  on  '  the  lady,'  as  he  said : 

*  0  !  I'm  so  glad  it's  you !  but 
you've  come  too  late — the  boy 
has  done  it  all ;  bis  life  has  shown 
God  to  me.' 

Then  came  a  dead  pause.  The 
surgeon  turned  to  ask  '  the  lady '  to 
leave ;  Jessop  signed  for  her  to  re- 
main ;  and  then  summoning  all  his 
strength  he  began  again  : 

'  They  say  I  shall  die  to-night ; 
80  I  must  tell  you  before  I  go :  I've 


been  ahown  the  way  to  eternal  life 
by  that  dniminflp4xij'*  IVe  aesn 
many  Ohriitaans  in  my  day;  but 
none  like  that  boy.  It  madrteinsd 
me  to  know  that^  in  spite  off  all  I 
could  do,  he  grew  finner  day  by 
day;  and  instead  of  trying  to  pay 
me  out,  he  did  all  he  ooold  for  me. 
I  am  the  Oorporal  who  got  him 
into  trouble  the  day  you  saw  him; 
he  never  told  you  that;  of  count 
not;  he's  too  manly  a  lad  to  stoop 
to  a  mean  action.  That  boy  hM 
shown  God  to  me  in  his  life.' 

Another  pause,  and  again  he  went 
on:  'Every  day  since  I  ha^e  been  in 
hospital  he  has  either  been  to 


me,  or  sent  books  and  bits  of  news. 
He  thought  I  might  be  lonely,  he 
said.  I  know  he  dipped  pretty  weQ 
into  his  pay  to  buy  the  flowers  in 
the  vase  here ;  he  broke  me  down 
by  his  living,  daily,  up  to  his  pro- 
fession. Little  by  little  I  have  bad 
to  give  in,  and  at  last  he  led  me  to 
Jesus ;  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  eleaa- 
seth  me  now  from  all  sin.' 

There  was  silence  in  the  ward  as 
the  last  words  were  uttered,  and  a 
sudden  start  from  the  '  orderly '  u 
Jessop  fell  back  exhausted.  In  a  few 
minutes  more  he  had  gone  to  be 
with  Je3us.  So  the  drummer-boj 
had  fought  and  won  for  the  King 
of  kings. 


A  PROBLEM  IN  SANITARY   SCIENCE. 

BY  THE  REV.  W.  H.  DAL  LINGER,  LL.D.,  F.R.8.,  BTC. 


One  of  the  problems  of  general 
moment,  in  our  day,  is  that  of  the 
safe  disposition,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  utilization,  of  sewage.  Many 
efforts  are  being  made  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  some  of  them  will  *  cer- 
tainly issue  in  good  result?.'  Iron 
gives  details  of  one,  while  others  are 
in  progress  seeking  by  electric, 
chemical,  and  mechanical  means  to 
separate  the  solid  substances  from 
the  water,  and  theui  if  pos^ble^  in 


a  perfectly  sanitated  condition,  to 
return  the  water  to  the  rivers  and 
utilize  the  soEd  substances. 

It  is  but  too  well  known  that  aS 
impure  liquids,  whether  they  be 
sewage  or  other  foul  or  waste  waters, 
or  the  waste  effluents  from  chemical 
and  other  factories,  contain,  partljr 
in  suspension  and  partly  in  solution, 
substances,  the  extraction  or  elimi- 
nation of  which  is  either  desirable 
from    a  commercial,  or  neeessarr 
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s  stuiitBiy  pcnnt  of  view,  or 
The  sepamtiOD  of  the  Bns- 
d  matterB  can  be  accomplished 
micallj  either  by  coUeotiDg 
iqoid  in  tanks,  and  allowing 
ent  time  for  subsidenoe  of  the 
,  or  by  filtering  it  through 
lie  medinma.  If  the  specific 
■J  of  the  auapended  solids  is 
jarly  equal  to  that  of  the 
in  vhidi  they  are  contained, 
sabddence  is  too  slow,  the 
can  be  accelerated  by  adding 
e  liquid,  and  thoroughly  in- 
ciog  with  it,  one  of  the  several 
:iiown  subatancee  which  have 
wen  successfully  employed  for 
purposes,  as,  for  instance,  lime 
phate  of  alumina. 
B  process  is  known  as  precipi- 
. ;  and  may  be  due,  acoording 
I  material  employed,  either  to 
mecbanical  action  or  tochemi- 
tion,  or  to  both  combined.  As 
extraction  or  elimination  of 
valuable  or  deleterious  mat- 
hich  are  not  merely  Buspended, 
Bsolved  in  the  liquid,  it  is  now 
illy  conceded  that  no  known 
itation  -  process  Bucceede  in 
ing  more  than  a  limited  por- 
I  Uie  same.  Thus  the  effluent 
every  known  precipitation- 
s  carries  with  it  much  that  is 
)le  from  a  commercial,  and 
ucb  that  is  objectionable  from 
iiary  point  of  view.  Men  of 
i,  political  economists,  and 
rians  have  long  been  engaged 
ing  a  method  of  utilizing  the 
lie  matters,  and  of  arresting, 
iering  innocuous,  the  deleteri- 
ibetances  of  sewage.  Their 
iboB  have  led  to  a  large  num- 
'  discoveries  and  inventions; 
ly  a  few  of  the  latter  have 
}ut  to  a  practical  test,  and 
ist  that  can  be  said  of  them 
ained  in  the  report  of  the  late 
CommiEaion  on  lletropohtan 
i  Discharge  (Lord  Bram- 
whidi  ends  by  giving  it  ss 


the  judgmMit  of  the  0 

that  *no  known  prooen  of  predia- 

tation  purifies  Bul&dently.' 

Since  that  time  (1864)  we  have 
had  brought  to  our  notice  several 
methods  of  dealing  with  sewage, 
each  claiming  superiority  over  its 
rival.  He  latest  of  these  is  the 
process  of  sewage  purification  and 
ulAlization  which  is  now  being  ex- 
perimentally tried  at  Wimbledon 
Sewage  Farm,  and  which  bas  been 
Boeninfulloperatton.  Fromobeerva- 
tiona  there  made,  the  condnsion  ar- 
rived at  is,  that  the  new  process,  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Hugo  WoUheim, 
is  deserving  of  a  prominent  place, 
and  is  well  worthy  the  serious  at- 
tention of  sanitary  authorities.  The 
'  amines '  process,  so  named  because 
it  utilizes  certain  organic  basee  be- 
longing to  the  chemical  group  of  am- 
monia compounds,  has  for  its  ob- 
jects:  (1)  The  abolition  of  the 
pollution  of  rivers  by  sewage,  etc. ; 
and  (2)  The  recovery  and  otitiza- 
tion  of  the  valuable  constituents  of 
the  same.  The  m/yfut  operandi,  rs 
now  carried  on  at  Wimbledon,  is  as 
follows : 

The  amines  are  used  either  pure 
or  in  the  form  of  amine  salts,  or  in 
one  of  the  numerous  substances 
containing  them,  which  occur  in 
nature  as  well  as  in  various  waste 
products. 

Such  amine,  or  substances  con- 
taining the  same,  is  used  in  com- 
bination  with  lime,  preferably  milk 
of  lime.  The  propcartions  vary  in 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  the 
sewage,  and  with  the  attending  con- 
ditions. At  present,  herring-brine 
is  the  most  abundant  and  conveni- 
ent, and  at  the  same  time  cheapest 
substance  which  contains  tiie  aminee. 
It  is  amply  procurable  from  various 
localities  at  a  nominal  price.  This 
brine  is  introduced  into  freshly- 
made  milk  of  lime  of  the  consis- 
toncy  of  a  thin  cream.  It  is  im- 
mediately d«com^oM&,  wA  ».  -q«n 
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soloUft  new  gaseous  reagent  is 
evolved.  It  announces  itself  bj  a 
peculiar  briny  odour,  similar  to  that 
of  the  sea-breeze. 

This  reagent  is  a  very  powerful 
disinfectant!  When  introduced  in- 
to sewage,  it  is  said  on  high  au- 
thority to  extirpate  rapidly,  all 
micro-organisms  capable  of  causing 
putrefaction  or  disease.  The  disin- 
fectant mixture  is  added  to  the 
sewage  as  issuing  from  the  sewers, 
and  is  thoroughly  intermixed  with 
the  sewage  by  ordinary  mechanical 
appliances.  The  effect  is  almost  in- 
stantaneous. By  the  action  of  the 
lime,  violent  flooculatien  is  set  up, 
and  the  suspended  matters  tend  to 
subside.  Simultaneously,  the  putrid 
smell  of  the  sewage  is  replaced  by 
the  peculiar  briny  odour  of  the  re- 
agent. In  this  state  the  sewage 
flows  into  settling-tanks.  There 
the  subsidence  of  the  solids  takes 
place  at  a  rapid  rate.  When  it  is 
complete  (in  a  depth  of  eix  feet  it 
takr's  only  half-an-hour),  the  brilli- 
antly clear  and  bright  supernatant 
liquid,  completely  deodorized  and 
disinfected,  may  be  discharged  wi^ 
perfect  safety.  To  fish-life  it  is  in- 
nocuous when  diluted  with  more 
than  ten  times  its  volume  of  water ; 
but  it  contains  in  solution  fertiliz- 
ing principles,  and  it  may,  there- 
fore, be  advantageously  applied  to 
irrigation. 

The  precipitate  (sludge)  remain- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  the  tanks  is 
also  of  the  same  briny  odour  as  the 
effluent,  and  free  from  any  ten- 
dency to  putrefaction.  It  may 
consequently  be  left  exposed  with- 
out the  least  risk  of  nuisance,  for 
any  length  of  time,  even  in  Mid- 
summer. It  is  brownish-yellow  Iq 
colour,  and  lacks  entirely  the  slimy 
appearance  of  ordinary  sludge.  Its 
quantity  does  not  exceed  that  re- 
sulting from  other  treatments.  The 
manurial  value  of  the  sludge  is 
stated  to  be  somewhat  a\KivQ  tb&t 


of  the  basi}  iamjafd  i 
When  Hue  fresh '  aladge  n 
from  the  first  treatment  is  f 
by  the  addition  of  aboat  ome- 
the  quantity  of  diainfectin 
ture  originally  used,  anothnr 
of  sewage  equal  to  the  first 
treated  by  it  with  like  effect, 
same  operation  may  be  pei 
a  third  time  after  the  effluei 
the  second  has  been  drawn  o 

This  feature  reduces  th 
cost  to  nearly  one-half  of  ' 
would  otherwise  be.  The  ' 
which  the  sludge  may  be  fins 
are  many.  When  taken  fr 
tanks,  it  contains  over  90  pi 
of  moisture.  After  drainin| 
large  portion  of  the  same  in 
settling  tanks,  it  will  be  ai 
for  filSng  up  low-lying  Ian 
it  is  to  be  used  as  manure^  i 
duced  in  filter  presses  to  acdii 
but  it  can  be  still  further  i 
in  bulk  and  weight  by  air 
and  crushing  to  a  fine  powd 

There  are  other  valuaU 
ciples  besides  the  mantui 
tained  in  the  cake  and  also 
powder.  It  is  believed,  fi 
periments  now  in  progrea 
means  will  soon  be  found 
tracting  and  utilizing  thesai 
a  fair  margin  of  profits  Thf 
the  process  as  regards  m; 
used,  naturally  varies  with  t 
ditions  and  requirements  i 
particular  case.  In  round 
it  may  be  stated  to  be  f re 
halfpenny  to  three  farthii 
one  thousand  gallons  treati 
the  case  of  Uie  London 
(taking  the  daily  flow  as  1 30,( 
gallons),  the  cost  need  not 
J330  daily,  equal  to  about  £] 
annually,  which  means  7^ 
head  of  population,  or  a  rati 
Id.  in  the  pound.  The  Boyi 
mission  on  the  Metropolitan 
Discharge'states  in  its  final  ] 
<  We  may  fairly  conclude  tl 
QOBfe  of  treating  the  sewage  o 
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;ood  and  efficient  chemical 
Lon-proces8  would  entail 
litore  of  not  lees  than 
a  year.'  The  sludge-cake 
London  sewage  would 
o  about  500  tons  daily. 
»f  pressing  is  about  2s.  6d. 
^very  shilling  above  this 
)ssing  realized  for  the  oake 
reduction  of  £25  off  the 
mate  of  £330  daily.  The 
>r  the  springing  up  of  a 
;or  a  portion  at  least  of 
iludge,  and  for  a  gradual 
ly  increase  of  the  same, 
certainly  much  better  in 
of  a  sludge  such  as  the 
process  produces, 
are  further  savings  indi- 
time,  tank,  space,  labour 
t)  by  certain  important 
>f  the  process ;  such  as  the 
of  subsidence  and  the  re- 
reatment ;  but  upon  these 
lot  dilate.  We  may,  how- 
dr  to  the  important  re- 
n  the  process  made  by  Dr. 
F.Il.8.,  with  the  object  of 
ng  whether  the  treatment 
)  by  the  process  succeeds 
inventor  claims  it  does — 
ling'  a  sterile  effluent. 
3t  of  these  reports  is  upon 
riological  and  microscopical 
iion  of  the  results  of  ez- 
t  made  with  the  *  amines ' 


process  at  the  Canning  Town  Sew- 
age Works  in  January  last,  when     \ 
Dr.   Klein  found  that,  while  on^ 
cubic   centimetre  of    the  original 
sewage  contained  2,400,000  organ- 
isms, the  resultant  effluent,  iSter 
treatment  with  the  process,  was  ab- 
solutely free  from  all  or  any  organ- 
isms.   In  his  second  report,  upon 
his  investigations  on  the  treatment 
of  the  sewage  at  Wimbledon,  Dr. 
Klein,  in  dealing  with  the  effluent, 
states  :  '  This  had  also  been  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  of  which  was 
kept  in  the  glass-stoppered  bottle^ 
the  other  transferred  to  a  bottle 
plugged  only  with  sterile    cotton 
wool  Both  divisions  were  subjected 
to  three  consecutive  tests  by  gela- 
tine plates,  viz.,  after  twenty-four 
hours,  after  three  days,  and  after  six 
days.      Every  one  of  these  platea 
showed  an  entire  absence  of   mi- 
crobes. The  effluent  must,  therefore, 
be  pronounced  to  be  sterlla'   These 
tests  confirm,  in  a  marked  degree, 
the  results  of  my  previous  investi- 
gations on  this  point  made    last 
February  on  the  effluent  from  tbe 
experiments  with  the  Canning  Town 
sewage.     On  the  other  hand,  as  to 
the  effect  of   treatment  with  lime 
only,  the  tests  made  with  it  at  my 
laboratory  demonstrated  that  it  is 
not  capable  of  producing  the  same 
effect. 


NURSE  JOSEPHINE'S  MEMORIEa 

BY    SAR80N. 
XII.— COHCLUDIBO    CHAPTEB. 


ing  brought  me  at  dusk  a 
isitor.  A  man  with  close- 
lair  and  mnffled  chin,  who 
t  come  into  a  room  where  the 
,  and  who  shunned  the  most 
OS  glance.  Though  respect- 
i,  he  had  a  very  forlorn,  de- 
«  In  an  aside,  'Duke  told  me 
ma:  the  ticket-of -leave  man, 
imisdale. 

d  met  him  in  the  streets,  and 
L  the  change  in  his  appearance 

3 


had  recognised  him,  and  fastened  upon 
him  with  an  insistence  which  would  not 
be  denied,  for  what  is  to  become  of  a 
man  whose  character  is  gone  if  he  has 
no  friend  7  He  insisted  on  hearing  bis 
story,  and  was  anxious  to  help  hna  in 
the  quest  of  work.  *  He  is  a  broken- 
hearted, broken-spirited  man ;  bat,  I  be- 
lieve, a  changed  one,'  he  said.  *  I  brougbt 
him  to  you  because  he  asked  me  if  I 
knew  where  his  daughter  was.  He  ao- 
peered  leUeved  wY^ul  \A\WiViB^^Sba^&s4 

p2 
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was  with  Qod,  and  that  she  had  passed 
her  last  days  under  my  sister's  care. 
Thongh  he  shrinks  from  every  one,  he 
consented  to  see  you  that  he  might  hear 
ahont  her.  I  think  he  wonld  like  to 
know  that  she  had  sometimes  spoken  of 
him,  hut  on  this  I  could  not  satisfy  him.* 
I  tried  to  console  the  poor  penitent  hy 
telling  him  that  cironmstaiices  might 
have  made  her  shy  of  uttering  his  name, 
especially  to  me.  All  that  wonld  shed  a 
soothing  light  upon  her  removal  I  told 
him,  and  he  said : '  It's  best,  no  doabt,  as 
it  is.  My  great  fear  was  that  every  one 
would  cast  my  poor  girl  off,  and  that  she 
would  want  bread.  I  can't  wonder  at 
her  not  naming  me.  A  pretty  father  I 
was  to  her  I  She  learned  nothing  good 
from  me,  and  we  very  often  quarrelled.' 

*  Qo6  did  not  cast  her  off,'  I  said. 
'No,  and  He  has  not  cast  you  off,  my 
poor  friend,'  said  'Duke.  '  He  wiU  always 
undertake  for  a  repentant  son.' 

This  was  not  the  last  I  saw  of  Edward 
Dimisdale,  whose  entire  confidence  was 
at  last  given  to  me  and  'Duke.  With 
him  the  ways  of  judgment  led  into  the 
paths  of  righteousness.  'Duke  was  en- 
abled to  do  for  him  a  little  of  what  was 
in  his  heart.  No  one  can  do  ^reat  things 
for  a  returned  convict ;  but  this  one  was 
put  in  the  way  of  earning  a  livelihood 
where  his  dreadful  secret  would  be  kept ; 
nor  did  we  suffer  him  to  feel  that  he 
must  pass  his  remaining  days  friendless 
and  alone.  Some  good  Samaritans  were 
found  who  did  not  scruple  to  take  him 
into  their  own  home. 

There  is  simply  space  left  to  tell  how  I 
came  to  retire  from  hospital  practice. 
At  last  it  seemed  impossible  to  maintain 
the  strenuous  exertions  expected  of  me. 
I  did  not  want  to  give  up  my  work, 
but  I  did  want  to  taste  the  sweets  of 
home-life.  With  the  provision  that 
Jamie's  uncle  had  made  for  me,  and  my 
own  savings,  it  was  possible  to  put  my- 
self in  another  position  in  which  I 
might  be  equally  influential  and  useful. 
My  attendance  was  so  frequently  called 
for  in  critical  cases,  that  I  had  come 
under  the  notice  of  many  of  the  most 
eminent  surgeons  and  physicians  of  the 
day.  I  resolved  to  take  a  house  at  the 
West  End,  and  receive  such  patients  for 
treatment  as  they  would  send  to  me.  I 
knew  that  there  is  always  a  large  class 
of  invalids  who,  at  certain  crises,  need 
more  skilled  treatment  than  they  could 
have  in  their  own  home,  with  appliances 
such  as  were  not  to  be  brought  there  with- 
out great  trouble  and  expense.  These 
paUents,  from  the  middle  and  \A%\v«i 


classes,  need  mon  vAmBj^  qni 
refinement  than  can  oe  piooued 
hospital-waid,  even  if  our  hospita] 
designed  for  rich  as  well  aapoor. 

In  a  nursing  home  the  difficulty 
met ;  and  the  patient  can  know  ui 
taring  what  the  expenses  are  tot 
be  spared  the  extortions  which 
treatment  of  particular  cases  at  ho 
often  add  to  the  calamities  of 
One  morning  I  was  told  of  a  Uu 
had  been  knocked  down  in  the  ett 
evening  before.  She  was  remarka 
teresting-looking :  her  black  dress 
ting  that  she  was  in  reduced  c 
stances.  'Last  night  she  vrasuncon 
said  Sister  Kate.  'I  forget  her 
but  she  had  in  her  pocket  some  pe 
addresses  on  a  card.  She  was  a 
over  from  the  Soho  Bazaar,  so  the 
hood  is  that  she  was  seeking  a  sit 
as  a  governess.' 

'  0,  poor  thing  I  and  she  was  not 
and  in  rusty  black,'  I  said*  *  It  wai 
ness,  very  likely,  made  her  fall.' 

I  went  to  see  the  new  patient,  w 
come  to  her  senses,  the  nurse  sa' 
was  now  sleeping.  As  I  approacl 
bed,  the  first  tb^g  that  struck  n 
the  beautiful,  very  young-looking 
though  there  were  gray  threads  h 
looked  at  the  face,  and  what  w 
emotion  on  finding  that  the  new  j 
was  Mrs.  Delmar.  How  pure  anc 
that  face  was  still!  It  was  on 
Time  deals  gently  with,  whatever  i 
the  tyranny  of  pain  or  sorrow.  1 1 
to  sleep,  and  wondered  what  she 
tell  me  on  waking  up.  Would  sh 
me,  and  would  she  be  comforted  o: 
ing  me  near  her  7  It  was  difi&cult 
to  restrain  my  emotions  as  I  appr 
her  on  her  waking.  Her  large, 
eyes  were  in  a  moment  fixed  up 
face  with  an  expression  of  bewild 
and  wonder,  I  had  not  the  self -post 
to  meet ;  so  I  dropped  my  eyes, 
out  her  medicine  and  handed  it  to 

*  Thank  you ;  how  am  I  to  addrest 
she  sweetly  enquired. 

'  I  am  known  here  as  Sister  Jose 
I  replied. 

*  Josephine  I  I  once  knew  a  Jo« 
What  name  goes  with  it  ? ' 

I  looked  into  her  face  and  smile* 
'It  is  Josephine  Ashton,  then 
said,  as  she  clasped  both  my  ha 
hers,  and  drew  me  down  for  a 
loving  embrace.  *The  little  nu 
Raleigh !  Josephine,  how  can  yc 
me?  Have  you  not  all  thou^l 
thoughts  against  me  7 ' 

*  No,'  I  said.  « We  have  tmstac 
UQ  QUA  "Kho  knew  you  could  do 
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wise;  stall,  we  have  been  troubled,  be- 
cause my  mother  was  sure  that  after  your 
maniage  things  had  not  gone  well  with 
joa,  and  that  your  silence  signified  a 
^reat  disappointment.' 

She  said:  *0,  I  cannot  tell  yon  what 
my  home  was,  how  what  I  thought  most 
be  an  Eden  proved  to  be  a  Circe's  gar- 
den I  I  had  not  a  friend  of  my  own 
choosing,  and  the  visitors  were  forced 
open  me.  I  could  not  ask  one  of  your 
guileless,  inexperienced  girls  to  enter  our 
circle.  I  could  be  silent,  but  I  could  not 
distort  the  truth ;  and  it  was  a  humilia- 
tion to  have  been  so  grievously  imposed 
upon  ;  so  I  hid  myielf  from 'all  who  had 
Jmown  me,  and  left  them  to  form  their 
own  conclusions.  Do  not  expect  me  to 
0Ukj  any  more  about  it  at  present.  Let 
tne  hear  of  you  and  yours.* 

Fortunately  I  had  a  few  minutes  to 
epare,  and  I  contrived  to  tell  her  a  great 
deal. 

'  I  am  worn  out  with  grief  and  effort,' 
ehe  said.  *  My  fall  was  almost  a  happy 
accident,  because  of  the  rest  that  it  hJais 
brought  me.' 

I  wrote  to  Lilian  that  very  day,  and 
the  next  day  Lilian  came.  From  those 
quiet,  reserved  lips  we  heard  facts  dis- 
passionately stated  which  wrung  our 
liearts.  At  last  the  sufferer  said:  *My 
dear  child  is  with  her  uncle,  and  I  am 
looking  for  a  situation,  for  I  abhor  depen- 
dence, and  must  return  to  teaching  till  I 
can  make  a  home  for  her.  I  wish  that 
there  were  anything  else  I  could  be  but  a 
teacher ;  for  the  broken-hearted  are  ill- 
fitted  for  contact  with  the  young,  and  it 
-will  be  difficult  for  me  to  take  the  same 
interest  in  culture  that  I  once  did ;  how- 
ever, though  my  spirit  fails  me,  I  try  to 
4itay  myself  on  the  promise.' 

'You  must  come  to  me,'  said  Lilian, 
*  and  not  think  of  teaching  till  you  are 
rested.  I  shall  want  you  for  a  long,  long 
time ;  and  mother,  too,  will  want  you. 
'Try  to  forget  the  schoolroom  for  the 
present.' 

I  remembered  that  in  the  nursing-home 
I  bad  in  contemplation  I  should  require 
A  lady  to  superintend  the  domestic 
arrangements  and  to  assist  me  in  corres- 
pondence, receiving  callers,  and  in  many 
little  attentions  to  the  patients.  If  only 
this  dear  friend  would  consent  to  share 
my  responsibilities,  what  an  anchor  my 
<3onfidence  in  her  would  be ! 

The  injuries  she  had  received  were 
not  of  a  nature  to  give  her  a  claim  many 
idays  on  a  hospital  bed.  Lilian  was  soon 
able  to  take  her  home. 

*  Had  I  not  been  a  mother,  I  coxdd  not 
liave  lived,'  she  said.  With  all  her  delicacy 


and  sensitiveness,  there  were  elements  of 
strength  and  endurance  not  yet  orashed. 
The  time  came  when  I  felt  that  I 
might  ask  her  to  join  me  In  my  Home. 
She  was  quite  overcome,  and  at  once 
consented. 

The  idea  has  worked,  and  is  working 
admirably.  I  have  always  eight  or  ten 
patients  in  my  Home.  The  oimortunities 
lor  Ohrist-like  service  they  furnish  are 
similar  to  those  furnished  me  in  the 
hospital,  though  one  does  not  come  so 
much  into  contact  with  monl  degrada- 
tion and  with  poverty. 

Mrs.  Delmar  is  as  happy  in  the  work 
as  I  am.  It  is  a  kind  olT  work  to  bring 
one  near  to  Qod  and  into  sympfUihy  with 
the  Ood-Man ;  and  so  there  is  a  virtue  in 
it  for  the  healing  of  wounds  and  the 
strengthening  of  good  things  ready  to  die. 

Mrs.  Delmar's  child,who  is  withus,take8 
pleasure  in  the  pleasure  that  the  sight  of 
her  gives  to  our  weak  and  suffering  ones. 
Often  when  music  can  be  borne  does  she 
play  and  sing  with  open  doors  for  them ; 
sweet  songs  that  tell  of  heaven,  and  make 
Jesus  visible,  walking  the  dusty  lanes  of 
life.  She  is  glad  to  read  and  attend  to 
the  little  boy  who  is  being  *  treated '  in 
the  nursery,  and  to  share  sometimes  in 
our  fears  and  sadness. 

The  India  experiences  of  my  siiter 
Amy  have  been  much  more  stirring  than 
mine.  Her  hardships  have  been  greater. 
It  was  the  love  of  Christ  that  constrained 
her  to  adventure  them,  and  that  love  has 
sustained  her.  That  love  can  find  place  in 
private  enterprises  like  mine,  andin  homes 
and  nurseries  like  my  sister  Lilian's. 

With  all  my  appreciation  of  the  working 
of  our  hospitals,and  having  shown thatthe 
training  of  the  educated  gentlewoman  for 
a  nurse  is  rendered  sufficiently  arduous  to 
her,  if  all  superfluous  drudgery  is  elimin- 
ated, I  may  say,  in  conclusion,  that  on 
the  other  hand,  the  idea  that  many  lady 
nurses  entertain  when  they  are  sent  to  out- 
cases,  that  they  must  never  be  of  the 
least  use  except  in  waiting  on  the  patient, 
needs  to  be  steadfastly  combated.  When 
a  family  are  prostrated  by  grief,  it  is  a 
woman  whom  they  want,  not  a  fine  lady. 
And  for  out-hospitals  I  should  like  to  see 
the  time  when  little  children,  ciying 
babies  a^d  adults  are  not  relegated  to 
the  same  ward ;  when  the  waking  |np  of 
patients  at  unearthly  hours  for  breakfiist 
can  be  obviated ;  when  the  floors  of  the 
ward  can  be  purified  by  a  gentler  process 
than  scrubbing  under  the  beds  of  patients 
fresh  from  the  surgeon's  knife,  or  enduring 
the   rack  of    necvoua  «S»c^<^iu   ^\&md:i 
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of  the  duties  now  performed  by  women 
ahoiild  be  transferred  to  men  trained  also 
as  nnrses.  It  is  quite  as  natural  that 
men  should  be  nurses  as  doctors. 

Newspaper  editors,  inspectors  and 
others  who  are  requested  to  visit  Oon- 
valesoent  Homes,  and  then  report  on 
them,  ought  also  to  look  for  something 
more  thui  an  all-pervading  cleanliness 
accomplished  by  the  scrubbing-brushes 
of  haLf-a-^ozen  drudges.  Convalescents 
need  repose  and  ease  of  posture.  See  if 
there  be  a  plentiful  supply  of  arm-chairs, 
low  chairs,  high-backed  ones,  and  foot- 
stools. These  things  can  be  procured  at  a 
very  moderate  price ;  and  it  is  cruel  to 
expect  the  aged,  or  a  patient  who  has 
been  laid  up,  to  sit  all  day  on  a  straight, 
long-legged,  high-backed  chair. 


The  caxe  of  the  siok  It  aa  mzk  lliat 
God  win  tfoxtHj  nide  tinmigli  all  tiie 
shoals  that  impede  its  ppugTMi  iiilo  tha 
august  waters  of  human  love  and  «Qm- 
passion.  Looking  from  all  the  aboaes  of 
power  and  health— all  our  feeble  inatm- 
mentalities  to  Him,  we  may  say : 

*  Between  the  mysteries  of  death  and 
life 

Thou  standest,  loving,  guiding,  not  ex- 
plaining; 

We  ask,  and  Thou  art  silent;  yet  we 
gaze. 

And  our  charmed  hearts  forget  their 
drear  complaints ; 

Thou  Lamb  that  hast  been  slain,  we 
restinTheel' 


LAlBURNUMS. 

BY  ELLKN  THORNEYCROFT  FOWLBR. 


Whbn  the  Spring  was  smiling 
And  the  eartb  beg^ling, 
Qay  were  my  laburnum  trees  in  their 
golden  glory : 
But  when  Spring  was  banished 
All  their  beauty  vanished. 
And  Uieir  splendour  passed  away  like  a 
twice-told  story. 

When  the  Autumn  wealthy 
Came  with  footsteps  stealthy, 
My  laburnums  once  again  decked  them- 
selves in  yeUow ; 


In  this  later  day-time 
Fair  as  in  the  May-time, 
Each  one  in  its  robe  of  light  vying  wUb 
its  fellow. 

So  when  Youth  has  left  us. 
And  Time  has  bereft  us 
Of  those  treasures  left  behind  in  the 
Summers  golden — 
Still  there  lie  before  us 
Joys  which  shall  restore  us 
To  a  happiness  as  great  as  that  gladnes 
olden. 


APPARITIONS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Wetley an- Methodist 

Magazine. 
SlE, 

I  have  read  with  great  pleasure  the 
able  and  interesting  paper  in  your  Sep- 
tember number.  1  am  especially  glad  to 
see  the  reference  on  page  688  to  the 
opinion  held  by  Wesley  as  to  the  serious 
importance  of  the  study  of  apparitions  ; 
and  I  may  add  that  Wesley  and  Dr.  John- 
son, certainly  two  of  the  *  stoutest  heaits 
and  strongest  heads '  of  their  time,  were 
almost  unique  in  their  readiness  to  take 
real  trouble  to  get  first-hand  evidence  as 
to  these  strange  and  scattered  indications 
of  an  unseen  world.  Wesley's  interviews 
with  Elizabeth  Hobson,  for  instance, 
were  undertaken  in  a  calm,  careful,  and 
exact  temper.  In  the  same  temper,  we, 
of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research, 
whose  programme  I  enclose,  are  now 
endeavouring  to  carry  on  the  same  grave 
inveetigation.     Several  Wesleyaii  Tc^ixna- 


ters  and  other  Wesleyans  have  already 
furnished  us  with  valuable  help,  in  a  wide 
enquiry  or  eensiu  which  is  now  being  ocm* 
ducted,  under  the  scientific  sanction  of 
the  International  Congress  of  Experimen- 
tal Psychology,  in  England,  France,  and 
the  United  States.  A  letter  addressed  to 
Professor  Sidgwick,  Cambridge,  will  bring 
a  census-paper  and  instructions  to  any 
one.  who  may  be  disposed,  at  the  cost  oif 
some  slight  trouble,  to  render  aid  in  this 
important  matter. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  any  informa- 
tion on  cases  of  this  kind,  or  to  answer 
enquiries. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Fbbdebic  W.  H.  Mtxbs, 


Camibridge. 


Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Society. 


The  International  Congress  of  ExperL 
mental  Psychology,  which  met  in  Farig 
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ret  time  Aognst  6-lOth,  1889, 
3nthe  Beport  of  a  Goinmittee 
appointed  to  conBider  the  qaes- 
i  a  CeDBos,  snoh  as  thatlMlow 
•  should  be  curled  out  in  as 
ntries  of  Eorope  as  possible, 
be  United  States  of  America, 


Professor  Sidgwick,  of  Cambridge,  having 
been  requested  by  the  OoDgiess  to  take 
chaige  of  this  enqoiiy  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  and 
anoUier  distinguished  prelate,  and  many 
noblemen,  are  members  of  tiie  Sode^ 
for  Psychical  Research. 


^ESLEYAN  GUILD  FOR  BIBLICAL   STUDY ;  AND  THE 
ITION  OF  THE  WESLBTAN'METHODIST  MAGAZINE 
W^ITH  REGARD  TO  RATIONALISTIC  CRITICISM. 

BY  THB  EDITOB. 

emeritui^  vaZde  probo,*    (A  soldier  who  has  served  his  term,  I  strongly 
—The  father  of  the  Wesleys,  to  his  Methodist  sons  at  Oxford. 


)  no  time  in  bidding  God- 
the  most  auspicious  Associa- 
ich  bears  the  well-selected 
rhe  Wesley  an  GuUdfor  Bibli- 
y.  That  associated  Biblical 
I  intensely  Weeleysji,  no  one 
ture  to  deny.  And  a  hoary- 
Biblical  Student  of  full  five- 
r  years,  may  be  forgiven 
>ting  the  expression  used  by 
arable  father  of  the  Wesleys 
noouraging    his  brave  boys 

combination  of  associated 

Study  and  self-sacrificing 
cal  effort  in  the  Cause  of  God 
an  in  which  Methodism 
ed,  and  by  which  it  must 

furthered.  No  wonder 
CL  enemy '  should  be  on  the 
)  sow  tares  in  the  dark, 
',  this  promising  spring- wheat. 
)  accomplished  Secretary  of 
Id  is  also  wide  awake ;  and 
npt  exposure  of  the  attempt 
part  of  some  one  who  has 
)d  in  a  newspaper  a  circular 
*  Private,*  to  make  the  pub- 
3ve  that  it  indicates  'the 
I  of  the  broader  views  which 
f  have  long  held.'  This 
and  immediate  repudiation 
uch  object  is  of  most  hope- 
oiy.  The  purpose  of  the 
ion  is  clearly  set  forth  in 
alar :  the  '  quickening  and 
;  the  labour  of  the  many 

and  devout  minds  to  be 


found  in  our  Methodist  oommunioD.' 
It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  Wesley 
would  have  haUed  such  an  enter- 
prise as  this. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  de- 
fending the  Weeleyan  -  MethadiH 
Magazine  against  a  double  misrepre- 
sentation in  two  sacoessive  notices 
of  it,  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Methodist  Times.  These  notices  are, 
in  the  main,  like  all  former  notices 
in  that  journal,  except  the  very  first, 
remarkably  genial,  hearty,  appreci- 
ative and  loyal.  But  its  misrepre- 
sentations with  regard  to  Papers  in 
our  September  and  November  issues 
are  so  seriously  and  injuriously 
misleading  as  to  absolutely  demand 
refutation.  In  calling  attention  to 
our  '  appreciative  review  of  Mr. 
Beet's  lecture,'  we  are  charged  with 
'  a  rather  severe  criticism  of  his 
recognition  of  some  good,  if  it  be 
only  grammatical  and  historical,  in 
rationalistic  critics.'  Now  the  only 
charitable  way  of  accounting  for  a 
statement  which  is  the  very  reverse 
of  the  factf  is  the  conclusion  that  our 
contemporary  had  not  found  time 
to  read  the  review  against  which  he 
brings  such  a  damaging  indictment ; 
and  that  this  is  another  grievous 
charge  hastily  taken  up  without  the 
trouble  of  ascertaining  whether  it 
was  true  or  false.  No  honest  man, 
who  had  read  owe  revieu)  oi  tSi^ 
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'FernHej  Lecture  could  pocsiblyhaTe 
set  himaelf  to  convey  such  an  im- 
pression to  the  public  mind.  In 
f  act^  we  took  the  utmost  pains  to 
predude  the  poeeihUity  qf  amy  9wJk 
idea.  We  began  our  remonstrance 
with  the  following  sentence:  *  By 
dU  mecmaf  let  u$  do  the  frankest  and 
the  fuUeet  justice  even  to  men  who 
(the  lecturer's  own  words)  **  all 
agree  to  deny  not  only  that  Christ 
rose  from  the  dead^  but  that  there 
was  in  Him  a  Personality  older  than 
the  universe,"  and  **  reject  as  unhis- 
toric  all  the  Christum  documents,*' ' 
And,  before  we  close,  we  reiterate 
the  sentiment :  '  Let  us  Christianly 
cuUiva^,  even  towards  the  deter- 
mined deniers  of  our  Lord's  Divin- 
ity/ etc.  And  yet  we  are  charged 
with '  a  rather  severe  criticism  of  Mr. 
Beet's  recognition  of  some  good,  if 
it  be  only  grammatical  and  historical 
in  rationalistic  critics.' 

A  cursory  glance  at  our  review 
would  have  shown  our  contemporary 
that  this  is  an  egregious  misstate- 
ment of  Mr.  Beet's  point  as  well  as 
ours.  What  we  demur  to  in  the 
Lecture  is,  not  the  recognition  of 
some  good,  grammatical,  historical, 
or  other,'  'in  rationalistic  critics,' 
but  to  the  lecturer's  having  drawn  a 
comparison  or  contrast  between  the 
*  services  '  in  these  and  several  other 
respects,  of  rationalistic  critics 
on  the  one  hand,  and  believing 
critics  on  the  other,  gravely  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  latter.  Now 
this  is  both  so  ungenerous  and  so 
uDJufit  to  the  believing  critics  that 
we  can  only  explain  it  on  the 
supposition  that  the  lecturer  (like 
so  many  other  comparative  depre- 
I  ciators  of  the  believing  critics)  is  far 
V  more  familiar  with  the  rationalistic 
critics  than  with  the  believing  critics. 
When  our  contemporary  can 
find  time  to  read  the  paragraphs 
which  he  has  found  time  to  con- 
demn, he  will  see  that  so  far 
from  criticizing  Mr.  Beet  for  '  the 


iShK^  ;  and  Ik  JPofifiofi  i/lif 

recognitioii  of  MMOd  good»  If  only 
ffvammatioal  ^*^^  hJBtorioal  v*^  ralioii- 
alistio  critiGB,'  w<e  mot  wily  €tidor§et 
but  indtt  upon  9uok  reoognMon; 
and   that    with    eamartneBB   and 
iieraiion.     And  we   entreat  that 
our  readers  will  not  allow  the  true 
issue  to  be  C(mf used  and  a  false 
issue  raised ;  that  they  will  not  kt 
themselves  be  persuaded  that  ^re  are 
angry  with    tibLO    Methodist  Timet 
for  representing  us  as  rather  too 
severe.     What  we  cure  indignemt  at 
is  the  fact  that  with  these  words 
staring  him  in  the  face:   *  By  all 
means,  let  us  do  the  /rankest  ami 
/uUest  justice  even  to  men^'  etc  (p. 
872);  and  again:  *Let  ua  Chriatir 
anly  cuUivaie,  even  towards  the  de- 
niers of  our  Lord's  Divinity/  etCi, 
he  should  make  his  readers  believe 
that  we  had  condemned  the  recog- 
nition  of   any  good    in    them  i^ 
all !  We  submit  that  to  fasten  upon 
a   brother-journalist    and     a    fel- 
low-labourer in  the  Lord's  vineyud 
an  unworthy  sentiment,  the  very 
reverse  of   that  which  he    has  re- 
peatedly avowed  in  the  very  para- 
graphs complained  of,  is  a  little  too 
bad.      It  is    impossible    for   any 
writer  to  protect  himself  by  any  ex- 
plidtness  or  reiteration  of  statemenli 
against    the    dashing,    ofifbandy   i 
priori  strictures  of  journalists  who 
review  what  they  have  not  read. 
No  candid  person    could  poasiUy 
read  the  seven  paragraphs  in  whidi 
we  reason  out  our  point,  and  yet  so 
utterly  miss  that  point  as  to  rqpie- 
£ent  it  as  the  very  opposite  to  what 
it  really  is.  What  we  do  complain  of 
is — the  exaggerating  the  *  services* 
of  rationalistic  critics  €U  the  eaepense 
of  believing  critics.    This  is  worM 
than  '  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul' ; 
it  is  robbing  Paul  to  fee  Tertnllus  or 
any  other  of  his  many  adversaries. 
But  to   bring  the  matter  to  a 
practical  issue:  for  every  instance 
of  a '  service,'  or  *  good  thing '  gram- 
matical, historical,  or  other,  which 
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therationaliBtic  critlc8,f rom '  Strauss, 
Banan^  and  Banr/  to  '  Kuenen,  and 
Wellhansen/  have  rendered  in  order 
to  lay  *  a  fonndation  for  a  broader 
and  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
DiYine  truth  revealed  in  Jesus 
Christ)'  which  either  the  Femley 
lecturer  or  the  Editor  of  the 
MeihodUt  Times  will  bring  forward, 
we  will  pledge  ourselves  to  bring 
at  least  two  rendered  by  believing 
critics.  And  we  reaffirm  our  point 
that  'to  cry  up  ''the  many  and 
great  services  to  Christian  truth  " ' 
of  rationalistic  critics, '  to  the  un- 
grateful and  unjust  disparagement 
of  critics  and  commentators  who 
hold  to  the  Divinity  of  Christ  and 
to  B[is  Besurrection ....  is  a  roman- 
tie  chivalrousness  *  at  best. 

Our  Methodist  contemporary  is 
equally  displeased  with  our  Paper 
ealling  attention  to  and  defending 
l>r.  Delitzsch's  powerful  manifesto  in 
the  Expositor  on  2%e  Deep  GvXf  be- 
tween the  old  Theology  and  the  New  : 
A  Last  Confession  of  Faith.     To  this 
our  contemporary  applies,  amongst 
other  sarcastic  epithets,  the  term  '  pu- 
gilistic.'   We  confess  that  in  defence 
oi  Divine  truth,  we  sometimes  hit 
hard,  but  we  always  strike  straight. 
No  one  can  accuse  this  Magazine 
of  that  injurious  carele>sness  in  the 
statement   of    facts    by  which  so 
much  unmerited  discredit  has  been. 
brought  upon  reputable  people.  We 
fearlessly  challenge  it  to  point  out 
a  single  word  in  either  of  the  ar- 
tides  it  complains  of  which  is  not 
Btrictly  true. 

AU  this  might  pass  as  pleasantry, 
but  for  the  tremendous  interests  at 
stake.  For  thisepidemic  of  destructive 
critioiam  has  reached  too  acute  a 
stage  to  be  arrested  by  a  merely 
tickling  treatment.  The  scholar 
who  holds  the  highest  position  in 
our  country  as  a  professor  of  Bib- 
lical Interpretation  is  devoting  him- 
self, as  we  have  shown,  to  an  eager 


propagandism  of  a  system  which,  > 
under  the  name  of  'Eeform  in  ^ 
Teaching  the  Old  Testament,'  is  to 
dominate  the  instruction  in  our 
schools,  our  colleges,  and  pulpits; 
and  to  preside  over  the  examinations 
in  Theology  in  our  old  Universities. 
This  system  demands,,  as  the  very 
minimum  of  concession  on  the  part 
of  believers,  the  relegating  of  the 
entire  Book  of  Genesis  to  the  region 
of  myth,  and  represents  the  hook 
from  which  our  Lord  took  His 
weapons  of  defence  against  the 
Tempter,  as,  in  great  part,  a 
pious  (?  impious)  fraud,  trumped 
up  by  the  hierarchy,  like  the  in- 
famous Papal  Decretals,  to  foist  their 
own  arrogant  claims  upon  the  peo- 
ple. 

And  let  no  one  imagine  that 
the  Old  Testament  can  be  given  up 
to  this  nibbling,  yet  insatiable  can- 
kerworm  of  destructive  criticism, 
and  the  New  Testament  escape. 
The  relation  of  the  two  Testaments 
to  each  other  is  too  vital  and  or- 
ganic for  that.  The  grand  old 
critic  Delitzsch  puts  this  connection 
finely :  '  Old  and  New  Testament 
are  one  stream,  like  the  German 
Middle  Rhine  from  Bingen  to  Cob- 
lentz  and  from  Coblentz  to  Bonn — 
one  stream,  in  which  mountains  and 
vineyards,  and  stars  and  sun  are 
mirrored.'     {Iris.) 

And,  indeed,  the  New  Testament 
does  not  escape,  as  Mr.  Beet 
admits.  The  extent  to  which 
this  destructive  error  has  usurped 
already  the  Professor's  chair  and 
the  pulpit,  as  well  as  the  journals 
of  our  land,  a  few  instances 
will  serve  to  indicate.  A  young 
Methodist  lady,  finding  herseLT  last 
Easter-Sunday  at  the  place  where 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  earn- 
est preachers  and  writers  of  the 
Disruption  had  been  the  minister, 
— to  whose  writings  she  was  greatly 
indebted, — went  to  the  kirk  in  which 
he  had  been  wont  to  minister^    01 
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ootiney  the  sabjeot  wm  the  BeBur- 
rectkm  of  oar  Lord ;  bat  what  wm 
her  sarprise  and  diBtrem  to  hear 
the  historic  reality  of  that  Besar- 

J  rection  flatly  denied,  and  tiie  immor^ 
tality  of  which  it  is  guarantee 
redaced  to  a  matter  of  uncertain 
hope  I  And  what  is  the  next  thing 
we  hear  about  this  same  preacher? 
That  he  is  elevated  to  the  chair  of 
BMioal  CriHeiam  in  a  fine  old 
Scotch  University ! 

And  let  usnotflatter  ourselvesthat 
Methodism  needs  no  warning  on  this 
point.  The  Oonference,in  its  Annual 
Addresses  totheSocietie8forl888and 
1889,  felt  itneoesearytosound  fortha 
warning  to  our  people  against  the 
school  of  unbelief  and  uncertainty. 
In  our  September  issue  there  appear- 
ed a  judicious  and  kindly  sermon  by 
the  Bev.  John  Bond  on  Christ's 
treatment  of  the  temporary  doubt 
of  John  the  Baptist.  Thereupon 
the  Methodist  Timea^  for  September 

^  19th,  compliments  Mr.  Bond  at  the 
expense  of  the  Conference,  and  the 
Wesleyan-Meihodist  Magazine  to  the 
discrediting  of  the  Pastoral  Address 
of  1888,  and  occasion  is  seized  to 
stigmatize  generally  those  weighty 
documents.  The  words  are  :  '  Scep- 
ticism is  not  uncommon  nowadays 
even  in  "well-regulated  families,"  and 
it  was  not  exhilarating  to  be  told,  as 
in  thePastoralAddressfor  1888,  that 
"  scepticism  begins  with  estrange- 

'  ment  of  the  soul  from  God."  Every- 
body expects  the  "  Address "  to  be 
dogmatic  and  reactionary,  but  un- 
guarded statements  are  mischievous. 
Weare  glad  to  see  Mr.  Bond'ssermon, 
which  has  views  more  in  sympathy 
with  the  modem  spirit.' 

And  so  lately  as  November  14th, 
1889,  we  find,  in  the  I^otee  of  Current 
Events,  in  the  same  Methodist 
journal,  a  most  startling  instance 
of^  'sympathy  with  the  modern 
spirit.'    It  runs  thus : 

*  We  recently  occupied  a  leisure  hour 
or  two  in  reading  Miss  Oli^e  8chxelii«i'tt 


St&ry  €f  tm  Afritsm  Jbm.  It  is  efi- 
dently,  as  the  dadloatlon  slaftea,  ''the 
firstUng"  of  her  giftad  pen.  lUay  of 
the  characten  are  exceedingly  cnide, 
and  Bonaparte  Blenkins  is  a  perfMly 
childiih  caricatnze.  But  the  book  has 
nevertheless  made  a  great  imprenioD 
because  it  is  a  genuine  and  paasioDate 
protest  a^;ainst  smug  unreality  and  all 
the  irritating  oonventi<»ialities  of  those 
who  have  the  form  withont  the  power  of 
godliness.' 

This  book  is  then  made  the  text 
for  an  ardent  expatiation  on  Indi- 
viduality, which  is  declared  to  be 
'  the  most  hopeful  feature  of  modern  i 
Methodism.'  Yet  this  same  story, 
a€Oording  to  its  auUun's  own  aiwvjal, 
is  a  'passionate  protest '  indeed,  bat 
a  passionate  protest  against  the 
teaching  of  the  New  TestameDt 
For  the  author  takes  care  that  the 
theological  purpose  of  her  tale  shall 
neither  be  overlooked  nor  misapprt- 
bended.  The  Methodist  Times  finds 
room  for  criticism  of  the  supposed 
literary  defects  of  the  book,  bat  oo 
room  for  cautioning  its  readers  as 
to  the  author^s  passionate  protost 
against  truths  which  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  Wesleyan-Methodilt 
teaching  have  in  common.  She 
does  not  allow  her  readers  to  doubt 
that  it  is  this  teaching,  and  not 
merely  an  outrageous  CalvinisBUi 
which  she  assails;  and  her  famili- 
arity with  Wesleyan-Methodist  doe- 
trine  is  indubitably  indicated.  And 
the  marvellous  power  and  richnMi 
of  her  genius  only  make  her  hai- 
tility  to  '  the  truth  in  Jesus '  the 
more  to  be  deplored.  One  wonld 
fain  have  taken  this  'unguarded* 
and  'misleading'  approval  of  bv 
teaching  as  just  another  instance  of 
pronouncing  without  adequate  ex- 
amination, but  this  is  the  seeond 
applausive  notice  of  the  book  whidi 
has  appeared  in  the  Methodist  Times, 

But  a  truce  even  to  defenshra^ 
duteous  controversy.  We  close  wtth 
a  hearty  cheer  to  younger  champioiis 
of  Eevealed  Truth.  '  Let  the  yavang 
men  arise,  and  play  before  us/* 
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,     BY  MBS.  A.  LLEWSLLTN. 

We  stand  just  where  the  old  and  new  year  meet. 

And  gazing  on,  in  glad  and  tranquil  thought 

Of  joys  to  oome,  the  sweet  new  year  we  greet. 

Then  looking  back  on  what  the  old  hath  wrought, 

We  stand  STOll-bound  before  the  God  of  love, 

Whose  hands  have  added  gifts,  and  made  past  days 

So  dear,  that  we  afresh  are  fain  to  move 

With  eager  swiftness,  under  love-lit  rays. 

To  His  pierced  feet,  and  render  Him  anew 

All,  all  that  we  can  ever  be,  or  are. 

So,  yielding  homage  of  deep  love  and  true. 

We  gain  fresh  power  to  spread  His  love  afar. 

That  mystic  love  which  waited  not  our  call, 

But  gave  Himself ;  and  giving  that,  gave  ail. 


LITEEAHY  NOnOES. 


\g  tf  AteenU.    Thoughts  on  Psalm 

By  the  Rev,  8.  MinUm-Sen' 

W,A,     London:    Elliot  Stock,— 

scarcely  equal  in    intellectual 

some  of  the  author's  earlier  pro- 

B,  this  little  book  breathes  the 

kindly,  gracious,  catholic  spirit 

8  so  beautifully  characteristic  of 

I  minister  of  Eaton  Chapel,  Eaton- 


^Jfy  of  Christendom  for  a  Divine 
wn:  A  Plea  with  all  the  Churehes 
Bights  of  the  People^  Christianity 
aee.  With  Notes  alnd  Queries  on 
ic  and  Patristic  Testimony  eon- 
'  Christian  Priesthood  and  Sacra- 
Catholic  Unity,  etc.  London: 
TieMnson, — ^The  most  powerful  and 
3art  of  this  book  is  its  terrible,  yet 
necessary,  truthful  and  timely 
re  of  the  banefulness  of  High 
1  dog^mas,  such  as  the  infallible 
■ative  efficacy  of  baptism,  and  of 
3al  priesthood.  The  passage  on 
(M  a  Layman  is  very  striking.  The 
■  on  Roman  Catholic  worship  are 
enerous  and  just;  those  on  the 
ons  cf  the  MissaX ;  the  Priest's 
'  on  Elizabeth*s  Church  ;  Incurable 
ff  ;  on  *  the  transmission  of  Episco- 
loe  by  the  hands  of  rival  politi- 
on  the  hollowness  of  the  Roman 
io  pretension  to  Unanimous  Con- 
m  Patristic  Varieties,  and  on  the 
He  Fathers^  daring  suppressions 
nlssions  in  his  appeal  to  *the 
■,'  after  his  protestation :  *  I  have 
leed  nothing ; '  and  especially  on 
ley's  Conclusion,  are  very  weighty* 
riloiis  proximity  of  Dr.  Dale's  doc- 
!  the  Ix>rd's  Supper,  as  given  in  his 
^  to  that  of  Oftnon  Liddon,  is  shown 


by  the  near  parallelism  of  their  phrast- 
ology.  The  Appendices  contain  some 
shrewd  and  judicious  observations.  The 
weak  part  of  the  book,  and  this  is  *pom&r' 
ful  weak,*  is  that  in  which  the  Quaker 
contention  is  maintained :  That  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  were  intended  to 
be  only  local  and  temporary  observances. 

Treasure-Book  of  Consolation  for  all  in 
Sorrow  or  Suffering,  Compiled  and 
EdiUd  by  B.  Orme,  M,A,  Second  Edi- 
tion, London :  T,  Fisher  Unwin,  Price 
Three  ShUli'ngs  and  Sixpence.^A  beau- 
tiful book,  both  outside  and  inside,  for 
the  drawing-room  or  the  sick-room,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  rich  selections  from  a 
wide  range  of  writers  in  prose  and  venre. 
The  best  extracts  are  from  Baxter,  Char- 
nock,  T.  Adams,  Donne,  Leighton,  F6n6- 
lon,  James  Hamilton,  Spurgeon,  Bishop 
Thorold,  Tipple,  Longfellow,  E.  B.  Brown- 
ing, and  A.  L.  W.— the  finest  passage  of 
all  is  from  Dora  Qreenwell.  •  Some  of 
the  anonymous  pieces  are  amongst  the 
best.  The  only  objectionable  piece  is 
Marshall's  Death  a  Due  Debt,  This  is  a 
true  *  Treasure ; '  it  is  a  balsamic  book. 

Romance  of  Psalter  and  HymnaH,  By 
Rev,  R.  E,  Welch,  MM,  and  F,  G, 
Edwards.  Hodder  and  Stoughton. — 
Tkough  written  in  a  loose,  unliterary 
fashion,  this  book  is  readable  and  enter- 
taining. The  former  part,  on  Authors,  is 
poor,  and  has  long  since  been  superseded 
by  much  better  books.  It  contains, 
however,  some  useful  incidental  observa- 
tions, such  as  those  on  Selah,  and  on  C. 
Wesley's  Gentle  Jesus,  But  it  is  spoilt 
by  a  random  rationalistic  destmctive- 
ness,  and  by  an  xm^Tuife  «iA  Tm^^gnXAtc^ 
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'lewning'  (p.  48)  wh^t  hu  been  tauglii 
from  the  ■vtaj  flnt  age  of  OhriBdaa  1  Ltcra- 
tuM.  The  attack  npan  Dr.  Watti  Lreathes 
all  Uie  narrow,  bitter  spirit  of  tho  sobool 
which  calls  ItHlf  ■  Broad.'  It  it  notbing 
to  BQch  writers  as  theaa  that  their  slric- 
tnrea  a,™ij  firith/ aztA  ehUfiy  toXbe'WatA 
of  God.  The  anthor  cteaooncea  Watts 
because  'With  refercDca  to  the  sin  of 
falsehood,  he  pnta  these  lines  into  juung 
lips: 

"  The  Lord  delights  in  them  that  speak 
The  words  of  truth  ;  bat  ererj  liar 

llaat  have  his  portion  in  the  lake 
That  bnms  with  brlnuUiDe  and  with 
Are." 
Bat,  from  what  scarce  does  Watts  derive 
these  verj  words  ?  Take,  again,  hia  coa- 
temptnoQS  treatment  of  George  Wither,  of 
whom  he  sajs :  '  Wither  happil}'  finds  hia 

flace  among  the  "  Rejected  "  of  to-da;.' 
tiBobviona  that  his  knowledge  of  Qeorge 
Wither  is  second-hand  at  best,  and  that 
his  reading  of  the  literature  of  Hymno- 
It^T  is  I'ery  scantj.  Had  he  known  that 
Teallj  fine  critic  of  English  sacred  poetry, 
l/Eardley  Willmott,  he  would  have  been 
aahomtd  to  write  thus.  Again:  'Ejinti- 
writers  who  at  one  time  were  desperately 
wicked,  are  liable  to  Introspection  and 
exaggeration.  This  is  trae  of  John  Cen- 
Dick,— whose  life  was  godless  and  vile, — 
author  of  CMiiren  of  the  Heavenly 
King.  And  then  his  sneer  at  Miss  Haver- 
gal;  'The /r>>t  personal  pronoun  IB  niDch 
on  her  lips.  Uoods  and  sentiments  are 
plaintively  pictured,  and  consequently 
there  is  a  want  oE  healthy  vigour.'  If  'a 
want  oE  healthy  vigour '  is  the  inevitable 
penalty  of  the  '  plaintive  picturing  of 
moods  and  sentiments,'  alas,  for  such 
poets  as  Shakespeare  and  Bums  I  Bat 
his  real  objection  to  Miss  Havergal  comes 
oat  afterwards;  she  Is  '  too  purely  spiri- 
tual.' With  our  author  every  other  class 
of  hymns  is  appreciated — High  Church  or 
Unitarian — bot   the  '  Evangelical.' 

The  really  valuable  part  of  the  book  is 
that  which  treats  of  hymn-tune  compos- 
ers. Published  separately,  it  would  form  a 
charming  monograph.  Here  the  criticism 
ia  truly  catholic,  and  is  as  discriminating 
as  it  is  appreciative.  The  descriptive 
estimate  of  the  organ-placing  of  Hopkins 
and  of  Uonk  Is  to  the  very  life.  But  the 
poverty-strickenpunsin  which  the  author 
indulges  are  in  very  bad  taste.  Thus,  in 
taking  us  to  hear  Dr.  Hopkins'  masterly 
bandllog  of  the  organ  in  the  Temple 
Chnrch, '  the  region  of  lawyers,'  we  are 
told:  'Should  t£s  ttninaof  "Av^Ute 


is  here  oar  portion  "  strike  oat  e 
should  appreciate  its  appropria 
'  Lawyers  and  musiciaiis  have  not 
in  ojmmoii,  aoless  it  ia  [heir 
acquaintajice  of  (dc)  the  bar. 
Aittiur  (Sullivan)  resides  on  A  Oat, 
rafabodefaramasiciaii.'  Ourantt 
not  shrink  from  taming  the  Bibl 
jest-book:  telling  us  that  Sir 
composes  '  When  postmen  ceas 
troubling,  and  omnibaves  arc  i 
Nevertheleas,  Sir.  Kciwards' taste ! 
givea  great  value  as  well  as  great 
to  his  sketches  of  our  master-mui 


terial  Infomnlitm. 
iia»dale,M.A.,LL.D.  Vet.  III. 
and  Son.  Six  ShUiingt.—la  this 
there  is  no  falling  oS.  It  ia  wel 
Its  price.  Such  diverse  aabjeata  t 
right.  Dairy,  Daily  Kews  aia  moi 
factorily  treated.  The  mtttf 
articles,  moh  aa  ^motiiut,  are  • 
good.  Ihe  physical  geogr^thy  < 
land  is  also  aUy  treated.  The  i 
are BtiU admitable ;  bntsometrft 
strangely  misplaced  ;  ttiaa  *  fine 
of  Momitatnart  Etphlzutoneti  Int 
in  the  middle  of  the  aitiole  on  Jl 

SUter  Agtuu :  A  afethoditt  8tm 
8.  Favrfaa.  EUiot  Stoek.-~Th» 
this  daahing  story  is  in  thenobody 
when  future,  althoogb  places  ai 
sons  are  very  thinly  di^nised.  Di 
name  Xinjr-street,  London,  Ore*! 
street  chapel  la  gUringly  iod 
and  tbe  Met/mditt  Timet  by  1 
tkodist  Guardian.  Tbe  late  ia, 
most  part,  a  caricature ;  and,  1 
rest,  little  more  than  a  revelation 
writer's  own  tastes  and  wishes.  1 
piece  of  prophetic  fiction,  we  hand 
to  the  '  Higher  Criticism.'  The  i 
tion  of  tbe  Denominational  newspi 
however,  ao  good  as  to  suggest  I 
picion  that  our  author  haaan  ezoe 
knowledge  of  the  species. 

Botlm  Monday  Lecttirei,  1888 
in  the  Bihlr,  nitk  a  SgnipoMia 
tjnratioit.  ByJoifph  Cook.  Londtm 
/JioiifUDo.— It  will  be  seen  atom 
the  chief  subject  here  discussed  ii 
tbe  most  important  that  can  engi 
attention  of  the  Chnrohes.  In  tb« 
tures  Mr.  Cook  rises  to  bis  full  heig 
handles  vitii  the  grip  of  a  giant  a 
skill  of  an  expert  such  themes  ai 
in  Chritt,  in  Coweieiu:e,  and  in  (A 
He  alms  at  '  not  a  traditional  or  ■ 
a  mechanical  or  a  mystical,'  bat  ' 
fiable  definition  of  Inapintion,  « 
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itions  ezoept  those  of  Theism 
ry.*  He  wisely  *  repudiates 
ronslj  indefinite,  and  often 
f  misleading,  what  now  passes 
name  of  "the  Christian  con- 
,^ '  He  manf  ally  confronts  *  the 
e  critics.'  He  proves  the  unity, 
ihe  Divinity  of  the  Author- 
e  Bible,  from  *  the  ethical  sym- 
.ts  entire  structure/  He  over- 
V.  Beecher  on  In$pvraUon  ;  and 
}  remarkable  confession  of  that 
^rand  unflinching  speculator: 
b  that  no  man  can  get  away 
loctrine  of  endless  punishment, 
a  process  which  \ery  materl- 
3  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration.' 
that  Beecher's  theory  *im- 
<  even  in  morality  the  Bible 
lal  authority.'  He  powerfully 
Ian  and  Scripture  as  Lock  and 
ngwith  great  effect  Carlyle's 
nate  of  Goethe,  whom  he  had 
'*Ooethe  seems  to  me  now  a 
serene  promontory,  stretching 

0  Chaos,  but  not  through  it,**  * 
epigrammatically  asks :  *  Who 
se  workmen,  so  that  their  blows, 
tiout  collusion^  should  be  struck 
ollition?*  The  *  Prelude'  on 
%rwin  and  Asa  Shay  U  most 
(.  Miss  Willard's  Address  on 
w  Reform^  and  the  *  Prelude ' 
Catholic  Parochial  Schools,  are 
>wer.  The  more  these  Lectures 
nd  laid  to  heart  the  better  for 
of  Christ. 

fUy,  By  J.  J.  Thomas.  Price 
tffs.  T.  IHsher  Unwin. — An  ex- 
,  by  a  *  man  of  colour,'  of  Mr. 
'travels  in  the  West  Indies,' 
shown  to  be,  for  the  most  part, 
ian  fables.'  The  glaring  super- 
Mr.  Froude's  book  is  proved 
own '  confession.    Thus,  of  St. 

I  did  not  land; the  island 

seen  from  the  deck.'  But 
x)m  •  deck '  or  *  balcony,'  he  did 
t  men  with  Christian,  but  with 
eyes.  The  Froudacity  of  the 
ibstituted  for  veracity,  is  faith- 
led.  On  the  highest  and  the  deep- 
)ns — those  of  the  soul  and  of 
the  man  of  coloured  skin  proves 
X  more  than  a  match  for  the 
Dured  style;  the  negro  advocate 

1  truth  far  surpasses  the  culti- 
(tie  of  *  popular  thought.'  But 
he  liogering  effects  of  slavery, 
uiy  years  after  its  decease,  that 
r  stands  forth  as  the  more  than 
or  gross  immorality  in  the  negro 
9ther  respects,  the  cause  of  the 


'  man  of  colonr '  is  eloquently  and  oogently 
maintained,  albeit  ^th  tropical  exube- 
rance and  heat  In  the  iZ^fiMfi^  especially, 
some  important,  interesting,  and  too 
little-known  facts  are  adduced  in  refuta- 
tion of  the  fictions  of  Mr.  Froude. 

Ths  Way :  the  Noitwre  and  Means  ef 
BeveUUum.  By  J,  F.  WeW^  M.A.  T, 
and  T,  Clark. — Mr.  Weir  begins  by  claim- 
ing for  *the  modem  oritio'  a  great 
superiority  over  his  predeceesors ;  but 
admits  that 'recent  naturalistic  method 
is  running  to  an  extreme  and  needs  a 
counteracting  check.'  This  is  only  too 
true ;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  such  a  check 
in  this  book.  He  assumes  that  because 
the  Apocalypse  refers  to  the  earlier  / 
chapters  of  Genesis,  ihertfore  those  chap- 
ters  are  unhistorie  f  But  it  also  refers  to 
later  books  of  Scripture :  to  *  the  song  of 
Moses,'  to  Jezebel,  to  Egypt,  to  Babylon ; 
are  i^l  these,  then,  unhistorie?  also 
to  St.  John's  Gospel ;  is  it,  then,  merely 
allegorical?  Hence,  he  maintains  that 
man's  bodily  death  is  not  the  result  of  the 
Fall.  He  starts  from  the  old  Unitarian, 
and  the  still  older  Deistic  position,  as 
if  it  were  one  of  the  novelties  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  *  Already  the  judg- 
ment of  man|,M  diEcriminating  between 
Scripture  and  Revelation,  or  between  the 
Bible  and  the  Word  of  God.'  Scripture 
is  or  is  not  revelation  according  as  it 
falls  in  with  or  favours  Mr.  Weir's  notions ! 
The  result  is  that,  instead  of  Biblical  the- 
ology, he  gives  us  an  unauthenticated  the- 
osophy,  a  dogmatizing  mysticism,  which 
involves  the  essentiality  and  the  eternity 
of  evil  in  the  soul:  *The  two  opposing 
natures  bound  up  in  every  soul  are  essen- 
tial to  its  life.'     Therefore,  to  be  wholly 

*  spiritually-minded '  would  be  'death.' 
*The  arousing  of  the  moral  sense'  is 
said  to  have  come  about  'through  par- 
taking of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,'  'the  great  fact  of  dis- 
obedience.' He  says :  *  The  standard  of 
mondity  is  ever  advancing  with  the  march 
of  progress.'  Of  course  it  is— with  the 
march  of  moral  progress,  of  Christian 
progress ;  but  not  with  the  march  of  what 
is  called  civilization.  Even  Tacitus  wiU 
teach  us  that.  Then  we  have  a  chapter  on 
The  THpersonality  of  God  and  Man,  For 
St.  Paul's  declaration  that  the  believer's 

*  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God,'  he  substi- 
tutes :  *  The  spiritual  destiny  of  man  is 
hid,'  etc.  He  describes  Inspiration  as- 
accomplished  'by  opening  the  psychic 
senses  of  the  seer.'  He  regards  the 
'  sleep '  of  the  disciples  on  the  mount  of 
transfiguration  as  not  the  result  of  pbj- 
sical  exhaustion,  C8i»sftdbl  \.\i<^^3)iu^£!i^^:1 
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of  the  spiritual  manifestation,  but  as  the 
necessary  condition  of  their  perceiving 
that  manifestation.  He  contends  for 
*a  verbal  inspiration,'  arriving  at  this 
conclusion  by  the  true  historic  method, 
the  records  of  the  inspired  writers  them- 
selves with  regard  to  their  own  experience 
and  consciousness ;  and  he  maintains  that 
false  prophets  were  *  under  the  sway  of 
evil  or  unprogreiaed  spirits.'  He  tells  us 
that  'in  their  spiritual  and  prophetic 
sense  the  Psalms  are  the  mystical  out- 
pourings of  the  Messiah  in  Hia  p»yehical 
wrestliags.'  *  They  are  spoken  from  that 
ptyehioal  realm.'  He  thus  explains  how 
Christ  *  emptied  Himself : '  'He  was 
/emptied  t>f  all  that  was  not  Himself, 
namely,  of  the  Spirit'  (p.  177);  with 
much  more  of  the  same  sort.  There  is 
much  in  the  book  that  is  beautiful 
and  devout;  but  it  is,  on  the  whole, 
a  monitory  example  of  the  present  abor- 
tive effort  to  come  to  terms  with  natural- 
istic interpretation  without  breaking 
away  from  Evangelical  religion.  He  does 
not,  however,  go  the  length  of  Professor 
Gheyne,  but  allows  sacred  history,  as 
distinguished  from  myth  and  pious 
fraud,  to  beg^n  with  the  call  of  Abra- 
ham. 

IrU :  Stwlies in,Col<mr,and  TalJt$ about 
Flowers,  By  Dr,  Delitzach,  TraTulated 
by  the  Rev.  A,  CuHn,  M.A.  T,  and  T. 
Clark.  Price  Six  Shillingi, — An  ex- 
quisite book,  replete  with  wonderful 
erudition,  charming  fancy,  delicate  feel- 
ing, masterly  exposition,  and  the  most 
sound,  yet  subtle  criticism.  The  chapters 
on  The  Blue  of  the  Sky;  and  Black,  White, 
Purple  and  Scarlet,  form  a  marvellous 
combination  of  physical  and  metaphy- 
sical science— all  sanctified,  and  casting 
strong  light  on  the  physical  theory  of 
another  life,  and  if  one  may  so  speak,  on 
the  theology  of  colour.  The  chapter  on 
Aeademieal  Ojfficial  Dreu  aiid  its  Colours, 
is  highly  entertaining ;  that  on  iheTaltnud 
and  Colours  is  very  interesting ;  Tke  Gossip 
about  I  lowers  is  truly  God-sib,  God-reUi  ted. 
It  is  godly  gossip.  That  on  the  Bible 
€n%d  Wine  should  be  read  by  all  exposi- 
tors. Most  remarkable  is  the  chapter  on 
JDaneing  and  the  Modem  criticism  of  the 
Pentateuch.  The  chapter  on  Love  and 
Beauty  is  very  ethereal;  but  the  state- 
ment that  *  the  flesh  in  its  condition  here 
and  now  is  incapable  of  transfiguration ' 
is  refuted  by  the  example  of  our  Lord 
and  of  Stephen.  The  translation  is  ex- 
cellent, with  the  exception  of  an  occa- 
sional Scotticism,  such  as  *  seldom  ever.' 

Hfe  and  Writingt  of  Jonathan.  Ei- 


wards.    By  A.  V.  e.AUm^D.D.,  Pf- 

fessor  of  ike  Epimpal  Theologieal  Sohoel, 
CawUnidge,  Mass,  T,  mmd  T,  Clark.— 
This  most  valuable  monograph  moat  bt 
reoognised  as  the  Life  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, and  as  an  important  contribvtka 
to  Ghnrch  history.  The  aoconnt  of  the 
early  spiritual  oonflicta  of  the  grait 
revivalist  and  theological  metaphysidaa; 
of  the  flactuations  in  his  'sense  of  asnr 
anoe,'  and  of  the  generis  of  his  leading 
theological  oonoeption:  'the  iri0ispi»' 
dominant  in  God '—-is  most  instrnotifa 
This,  in  fact,  is  the  geim  of  Edwartf 
whole  system,  in  which  the  dogma  Gsd 
is  Will  is  substituted  for  the  levetalki 
*God  is  Love;'  'God  is  Light.'  It  ii 
most  interesting  to  note  the  straggle  be 
had  '  from  childhood  up '  to  reooncife  Ui 
conscience  and  intelligenoe  to  what  *  uiid 
to  appear  like  a  horrible  doctaine '  to  him, 
as  to  every  unsophisticated  mind.  Mock 
light  is  thrown  on  the  state  of  Ameriott 
Congregationalism  in  the  last  oentny, 
and  on  its  probable  fntora.  The  pietnn 
of  the  personality  of  Bdwaids  and  bs 
wife  is  siidmirably  drawn,  as  also  of  tbcir 
work  as  a  'Parish  Minister  and  Miidi- 
tor's  Wife.*  His  great  defect  as  i 
preacher,  that  '  he  makes  no  appeal  to 
the  human  consciousness,'  is  poweffoQf 
pointed  out ;  this  was  in  perfect  CGOii^ 
tency  with  his  theology,  as  were  also  Ui 
*  imprecatory  sermons.'  No  wonder  tlst 
he  has  to  complain  that  'religta 
melancholia'  preys  upon  his  pMph^' 
Yet  his  unsurpassed  power  of  appeal,  €i 
other  grounds,  both  as  a  preacher  and  i 
writer,  is  fully  vindicated.  On  this  point 
our  author  makes  some  fine  remarks ;  bat 
his  condemnation  ot  *all*  spiritoal  'm> 
pulses  and  impressions '  is  as  nnscz^toal 
as  it  is  sup^cial.  Here  he  broauMia 
rationalistic  and  naturalistio  theofy  cf 
unconscious  and  unrecognisable  bip> 
tismal  regeneration. 

The  favourable  relation  of  Sdwarii 
to  Whitefield  and  itinerant  rerivaltaa 
is  well  traced,  as  also  the  great  revifil* 
ist's  insistence  on  the  necessity  of  Chmsb 
order. 

The  most  touching  part  of  the  book  ii 
that  which  treats  of  Edwards'  copfeMlni 
of  failure  as  '  a  speculative  thinker  ai» 
ing  at  a  system  of  absolnte  ChxistisB 
thought.'  He  seems  to  have  had  sons 
perceptioia  of  the  fact  that  his  sysfevi, 
if  foUowea  to  its  strict  logical  oonofauka, 
becomes  a  kind  of  Pantheism.  The  chap* 
ter  which  deals  with  Bdwards*  impub- 
lished  MSB.  is  deeply  intererting.  The 
Treatise  on  Oretee  contains  some  off  Ub 
very  best  writing,  but  it  is  contcadiotoiy 
to  much  of  his  published  work. 
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vpelaH§n  of  John:  an  Eospooi- 
f  P.  W.  OraiU,  Author  of  •  The 
rmarial  Name^' etc.  Hodder  and 
k — ^We  cannot  but  regard  this 
9  whole,  the  best  oommentarj 
Lpocalypse  we  have  yet  read, 
iar  from  fanltlesB,  it  is  a  clear 

towards  the  trae  interpre- 
!  that  grand  bat  mysterions 
liere  our  author  goes  wrong  he 
bj  the  Hengsten^rg-hypot^esis 
n-applicability  of  the  saocessive 

definite  historic  periods,  sys- 
.  events.  Bat,  happily,  he  can- 
himself  to  this.  His  inoonsis- 
d  incoherence  are  due  to  his 

the  historic  meUiod  whenever 
limself  at  a  loss  for  a  satisfac- 
[cation  of  it.  The  Prefiuse  and 
commenting  are  most  jadidoas, 
nd  well-reasoned,  pa^calarly 
taphs  on  the  Evereoming  One ; 
he  Address '  generally.    On  the 

0  the  Charches  he  is  very  g^ood ; 
nrarrantably  makes '  the  angel  of ' 
the  angel  to,  and  an  angel  to 
eU  ;  obviously  from  a  Presbyter- 
nty.  On  Christ's  commendation 
arch  for  intolerance  of  evil<doers 
y  sound ;  as  also  on  the  *firtt 
and  the  conditions  of  recovery. 

2  and  Theoloffical  JDietionary : 
ve  of  the  Old  atid  New  Itttamenlt, 
9V,  John  I'arrar,  A  New  Edi- 
ited  and  greatly  Enlarged  by 
T.  Robineon  6rregory,  Author  of 
vmination  of  the  Dootrinee  of 
\al  Immortality  and  Universal- 
rhe  Coming  qf  the  King^  etc. 
I,  Kelly. — The  repute  of  Farrar^s 
y  is-  so  established,  and  .its 
f  so  assured,  as  to  render  all 
ization  quite  superfluous.  It 
it  be  regarded  as  a  most  healthy 

1  of  the  eager  demand  for  sound 
MTorthy  Biblical  and  Theological 
on,  that  eight  hundred  copies 
!teenth  edition  were  sold  within 
ys  of  its  publication.    We  will 

that  the  advance  in  Biblioed 
1^  daring  the  thirty-seven  years 
?e  elapsed  since  the  appearance 
it  edition,  have  rendmd  neces- 
I  emendation  and  enlargement. 
I  seen  that  no  pains  have  been 
»  ensure  the  accuracy  and  use- 
!  the  work. 

mguert  AU,  By  A.  C.  Hertford. 
(?liphant,  Andenon  and  For- 
other  volume  of  the  'Popular 
leries.*  The  tale  is  healthy  and 
g;  but  it  has  no  particnlarmoraL 


Freemen  or  JSa^ei,  By  EUen  A, 
Bennett.  London :  J,  Mtbei  and  Co,^ 
This  thorough-going  total  abstinence 
story,  issaed  under  the  anspioee  of  the 
Cbtuxsh  of  England  Temperance  Society, 
shows  some  little  literary  skill. 

Helpful  Thoughti  for  our  Toung 
Working  Sietere.  By  One  who  U  itepning 
Weitmard,  London:  J. Niebet and  Co. — 
Sensible  counsels  based  on  passages  of 
Scripture  that  have  more  or  less  bearing 
upon  daily  life.  There  Is  much  earnest- 
ness about  them,  and  some  power. 

Museumt  and  Art  6fdUeriet,  By 
Thomoi  Oreenwood,  F.R.  0.8,  London : 
Simpkin,  MarehdU  and  Co, — Contains  a 
concise  and  readable  account  of  British 
Museums  and  Art  Galleries,  with 
several  sensible  suggestions  for  their 
greater  usefulness.  The  proposal  for  the 
establishment  of  a  distinct  department 
of  Christian  Arohnologyin  the  British 
Museum  is  espedally  valaable. 

Hard  Battlee  for  Life  and  Ue^fulneii, 
By  the  Rev.  J.  I.  HUlooks,  Revised  and 
lUuttrated,  London:  Houltton  and 
Sons. — We  are  glad  to  notice  the  third 
edition  of  Mr.  Hillocks'  very  interesting 
and  stimulating  autobiography.  The 
story  is  told  as  attractively  as  modestly. 

Biarmid.  By  Robina  F.  Hardv,^ 
Thomas  Bryburgh*s  Bream.  By  Annie  & 
Swan,  OUphant,  Anderson  and  Fsrrier, 
— The  above,  like  the  other  volumes 
which  we  have  seen  of  this  cheap  shilling 
series  of  tales,  are  healthy  and  popular 
stories. 

How  it  was  Bone  at  Stow  Sehool.  Second 
Edition,  London :  Hamilton,  Adams  and 
Co.^A  terrible  description  of  the  bar- 
barities perpetrated  at  some  public 
sdiool  sixty  years  ago. 

The  Musical  Herald.  New  Series.  No.  6, 
contains,  amongst  other  artidee,  an 
extract  from  Dr.  Stephenson's  pimers  on : 
*  Music  in  Church- Work  and  Minion- 
Work,'  which  appeared  in  these  columns ; 
and  a  lengUiy  and  very  flattering  aooount 
of  the  musical  arrangement  at  *  Bazry- 
Boad  Church,  East  Dulwich.' 

JMce  Rescued.  By  NeOie  OormoaU, 
Shaw  and  Cb.— Another  beautiful,  eamest 
story.  MissCOTnwall  is  spedally  hapj^ 
in  describing  the  habits  and  rim^  fSrai 
of  these  jnous  country-folk.  There  is 
plenty  of  ftizring  inddent^  too. 
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Fboh  early  life  Mr.  John  Jaoksok,  of 
Bwine,  in  the  Homeea  Circuit,  was 
gradonsly  inflnenoed  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  restrained  from  falling  into  evil 
ways  and  forming  ungodly  habiti.  About 
fifty-five  years  ago,  he  was  led  to  conse- 
crate himself  to  the  service  of  the  Lord, 
and  to  unite  himself  to  the  people  called 
Methodists.  His  were  not  the  agonies  of 
remorse  and  the  horror  of  great  darimess 
through  which  so  many  souls  are  com- 
pelled to  pass  before  they  enter  into  peace 
with  God.  Mr.  Jackson's  heart  the  Lord 
gently  opened.  Things  frivolous,  doubt- 
ful or  wrong,  were  all  laid  aside. 

He  soon  employed  himself  in  Christian 
work,  and  about  fifty  years  ago  he  be- 
came a  local-preacher.  How  diligently  he 
did  his  work,  faithfully  proclaiming  the 
Gospel,  hundreds  can  testify.  His  pulpit 
addresses  were  marked  by  great  earnest- 
ness, beautiful  simplicity, robu8t,common- 
sense,  and  a  certain  genial  quaintness ;  and 
wereeminently  practical  and  useful.  Many 
were  led  to  the  Saviour  by  his  preaching. 

Mr.  Jackson  idso  excelled  as  a  Class- 
leader.  For  about  thirty-five  years  he 
held  this  office.  He  dealt  searchingly 
and  affectionately  with  those  under  his 
care.  As  an  under-shepherd  of  Christ*s 
flock,  he  gave  seasonable  counsel  to  the 
perplexed,  admonished  the  disorderly,  en- 
couraged the  faint-hearted,  supported  the 
weak,  and  was '  long-suffering  toward  all.' 

Mr.  Jackson  was  also  for  many  years 
one  of  the  Circuit-stewards  of  the 
Hornsea  Circuit.  His  piety  had 
its  spring  in  the  depths  of  bis  nature ; 
nay,  rather  in  the  heart  of  the  Christ 
Who  lived  in  him,  and  in  Whom  he  lived. 
He  was  a  real  man,  free  from  insincerity 
and  selfishness.  He  was  very  beneyolent, 
caring  for,  and  delighting  to  assist,  his 
distressed  and  suffering  brethren;  and 
helping  with  a  liberal  hand  every  cause 
which  commended  itself  to  his  judgment. 
Regarding  his  contributions  not  as  a  gift, 
but  as  a  debt  to  his  Saviour,  he  recognised 
his  obligation  to  distribute  faithfully  and 
joyfully  what  had  been  entrusted  to  him. 
'  He  was,'  says  the  Rev.  Henry  Lewis 
(A),  *a  warm-hearted  and  generous 
Christian.  It  was  a  means  of  grace  to 
him  to. help  the  cause  of  religion  and 
charity.  His  hospitality  was  hearty  and 
unbounded.' 

He  was  a  lover  of  good  men,  of  all 
associations  of  good  men,  of  all  Chris- 


tian Churches ;  bat  for  Hethodinn  hit 
love  was  intense :  for  its  ministers,  its 
adherents,  its  doctrines  and  discipline. 
Seeing,  as  he  did,  beneath  diverse  form* 
of  Church  orgaaiization  and  order,  the 
spirit  of  devotion  to  Christ,  he  was  alike 
by  choioe  and  c<mviction  a  Wesleyas- 
Methodist     In  a  conversation  which  I 
had  with  him  a  few  weeks  before  hii  f 
death,  he  emphasized  his  conviction  thtt 
the  need  of  to-day  was  the  {neaching  of 
salvation  by  faith  in  the  atonement  of 
Jesus,  and  by  the  regenerating  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

These  doctrines  were  the  joj  of  Ini 
heart.  Mr.  Lewis  well  said  of  him: 
« Whilst  keenly  interested  in  the  politioil 
and  social  movements  of  the  time,  snd 
wonderfully  in  sympathy  with  all  that  is 
truly  proflrressive  and  helpful  to  the  came 
of  humanity,  yet  God,  God  nuuiiftel  in 
the  flesh,  a  Saviour  for  sinful  men,  Qod 
the  regenerating  Spirit  of  Holineis,  n-  ' 
vealed  in  His  Blessed  Word,  was  tbe 
supreme  object  of  his  love,  the  theme  of 
which  he  never  grew  weary,  the  mmne 
of  his  joy,  the  foundation  of  his  hope.' 

Mr.  Taylor  says :  '  He  was  a  man  of 
strong  faith,  who  laid  hold  on  the  no- 
mises  of  God,  and  held  them  witn  s 
tenacious  grasp  till  the  blessing  caoi. 
In  his  younger  days  he  was  mighty  in 
pleading  with  God  for  the  salvation  of 
sinners.  At  times  his  prayers  rose  into 
an  agony,  and  he  wept  and  wrestled  and 
prevailed.  He  was  one  of  the  fineik 
Christian  characters  I  have  ever  known. 
My  association  with  him  was  to  me  a 
source  of  spiritual  blessing.  He  was 
evidently  ripening  for  glory  dnring  the 
last  three  years  of  my  acquaintance  with 
him.  Just  before  I  left  the  Circuit,  he 
told  me  he  believed  his  time  in  this  worid 
would  soon  come  to  a  close.' 

His  last  illness  was  brief.  He  was 
struck  down  by  paralysis  in  Ootdbet; 
1888.  From  the  nature  of  his  aftH^JOB, 
much  verbal  testimony  to  the  power  and 
blessedness  of  religion  was  mipossibfe. 
But  the  name  of  Jesus  was  very  dear  to 
him.  He  passed  away  a  few  days  after, 
in  the  faith  in  which  he  had  lived,  ffif 
life  had  been  equally  a  testimony  to  the 
genuineness  of  his  piety  and  to  the 
Divinity  of  our  holy  Faith.  Tbiis  a 
figure  well-known  in  the  Methodist  drdes 
and  in  the  Hull  District  Meeting  paased 
away.  B.  Coblett  Cowklu 
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WESLEYAN  MISSIONARY  NOTICES. 

JDLT,    1839. 

THE   ANNUAL   MEETING. 


I  A /iij  contisne  this  montb  our  report  of  the  Annual  Ueeting  at  Esoter 

V  V    Hall.    The  Rev.  G.  Hargreaves  gave  an  aooonnt  of  his  firat  ezpe- 

.■waees  in  Chiuii,  and  bU  ptirauveraaca  onder  initio  difflcultiea,  not  the  least 

Iwing  his  first  oongregutlon,  which  oonaisted  of  three  men  with  one  aonnd 

9je  among  them.    Now  for  the  reenlt ; — 

At  the  hut  District  meeting  that  I  attended  in  Oanton  the  report  fraa 
-Uiat  same  Circuit  —  the  Shiukwan  — was  two  hundred  and  four.  But 
Agnrea  only  represent  a  part  of  -oor  labours,  and  I  addaoe  three  kiuda  of 
cridence  to  prove  that  our  work  is  not  in  rain.  The  best  is  found  in  the  testi- 
tnonj  of  non-CbristiaJiB.  I  remember  calling  with  Mr  Selb;  on  a  certain 
friend,  one  of  the  gentry  of  China.  We  were  complimented  on  the  plans  we 
liad  adopted,  and  on  our  success.  He  said  that,  had  the  Roman  Catholioa 
adopted  the  same  policy  the  propatCi^tioa  of  Obriatianity  in  China  would 
nerer  bare  been  associated  with  violent  outrages.  In  Augiut,  1883.  when  a 
British  subject  was  charged  with  shooting  a  Chinese  boj,  the  Chinese 
attacked  the  foreign  settlement  in  Oanton  and  looted  seventeen  houses 
belonging  to  resident  missionaries  and  merchants.  We  in  Shinkwan,  two 
hnndrod  and  eighty  miles  distant,  received  the  news  six  days  after.  The 
.wildest  mmours  were  prevalent,  and  it  was  reported  that  all  foreigners  had 
been  killed.  Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  news  a  Chinese  gentleman, 
ooonpyingaaenii-official  position,  came  and  said,  "I  thonghtl  would  see  what 
&ewB  yon  had,  and  give  yon  a  goamntee  for  your  personal  safety  and  tbe 
.  nfety  of  yonr  property."  He  was  a' non- Christian,  but  be  had  seen  our  work.  ' 
^niea,  in  1884,  the  Franco- Chinese  war  was  raging.  An  imperial  proclama- 
.-:tion  was  issued,  stating  that  rewards  would  be  given  for  the  capture  ot 
h«ncb  vessels ;  bat  tbe  copy  in  Oanton  omitted  the  sentence  that  this 
deferred  only  to  the  French.  Immediately  a  storm  of  persecution  swept  over 
tbe  whole  provinoe,  eighteen  chapels  and  preaching  places  were  looted,  some 
polled  down  to  the  ground,  and  native  Obristians  were  driven  by  hundreds 
tmm  the  towns  and  villages.  We  were  in  Oanton,  and  the  excitement  swept 
^to  all  the  district  roond  abont ;  bat,  in  oonseqoenoe  of  the  attitude  of  tbe 
Ventleman  to  whom  1  have  referred,  not  a  single  brick  belonging  to  oor 
tkonaea  and  preaching-balls  was  disturbed,  and  not  a  single  native  OhristUn 
^^a  molested.  Such  are  soms  of  the  evidences  of  the  leaven  permeating  die 
■kinds  ot  tbe  Ohineae. 

The  ieoond  kind  of  evidanoe  is  derived  from  the  attitTidfi  ol  Uum«  -wVa 
-*«lieve  in  Ohrittituuty,  but  who,  in  consequenoe  ol  pabUo  tai^ait&onj&^^A,  vx^ 
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prevented  from  joining  ns.  An  official  in  the  Oivil  Service  lias  to  worship  at 
8tate<)  seasons  the  god  of  Literature.  A  military  mandarin  has  to  worship,  as 
a  part  of  his  official  datj,  the  god  of  War«  Freqaently  in  oar  preachuof- 
halls  we  meet  with  these  men.  And  what  do  they  say  P  ^  Sir,  I  believe  ill 
that  you  have  been  preaching.  I  believe  in  this  Ohristianity  which  yon  hafe 
broQght  as.  But  my  official  position  demands  that  I  shall  go  into  these 
temples  and  worship  these  idols."  We  have  to  leave  this  class  to  the  merci* 
f  ul  judgment  of  Him  who  is  the  Saviour  and  the  Jadge  of  mankind.  Again, 
assistants  in  shops,  or  those  employed  in  various  occupations,  who  have,  as  i 
part  of  their  duty,  to  discharge  certain  idolatrous  functions.  Handloom 
weavers  and  dyers  of  cloth  and  others  work  in  couples ;  one  becomes  a  Ghzii- 
tian,  and  the  other  refuses  to  work  with  him.  We  should  like  to  ask  what 
are  we  to  do  with  this  class  ?  Are  we  to  say,  **  Leave  your  occupations  and 
we  will  keep  you  P  "  If  we  do  we  are  told  that 'our  converts  are  "  rice-Ohrig- 
tians."  On  the  other  hand,  are  we  to  leave  them  where  they  are,  not  assist- 
ing them  to  enter  the  Church  and  join  themselves  with  us  P  If  we  do,  wek 
hear  the  cry—"  We  want  crops,  and  if  you  do  not  raise  them  we  will  staite 
you."  I  should  like  some  of  our  friends  to  go  out  and  face  some  ol  theie 
difficulties.  It  is  all  very  well  to  pray  up  the  Society,  but  if  you  talk  it  dons 
at  the  same  time  I  am  afraid  much  good  will  not  result.  The  third  kind  of 
evidence  is  furnished  by  individual  cases  of  conversion,  and  these  ponstitots 
the  crown  of  our  rejoicing.  On  the  North  River  there  is  a  veritable  Daniel 
Quorm  reproduced  in  Chinese  surroundings.  I  shall  never  forget  his  conver- 
sion. He  was  bordering  on  sixty  years  of  age,  and  his  habits  had  left  him 
ragged  and  forlorn.  We  welcomed  him  to  our  meetings ;  he  came  and  tke 
message  of  love  touched  his  heart  and  conscience ;  the  hope  of  a  better  life 
dawned  upon  his  sin-stained  soul.  The  gambling  den  was  left,  he  abandoned 
the  opium  pipe,  and  a  complete  outward  reformation  resulted.  The  change 
was  seen  by  his  companions.  Respectable  clothes  had  taken  the  place  of 
ragged  raiments.  His  companions  were  mystified,  and  began  to  question 
him,  "  How  much  do  you  get  a  month  for  believing  in  Jesus  P  "  "  Ah ! " 
replied  the  old  man,  "  you  do  not  know  what  a  grand  thing  this  Ghristianifty 
is.  I  cannot  tell  you  all  I  have  got ;  I  have  new  clothes  and  shoes,  a  com- 
fortable home,  and  money  in  my  pocket ;  and,  in  addition  to  that,  I  have  a 
bright  hope  of  a  blissful  immortality.'*  The  severing  of  those  fetters  took  a 
long  time.  For  some  time  he  was  afraid  to  take  down  the  good-luok  papers 
over  his  door.  He  came  to  our  native  assistant  and  said,  "  I  wish  you  would 
take  down  those  papers ;  if  nothing  happens  I  will  enter  the  Church.'*  That 
preacher  sympathised  with  him  as  we  cannot.  He  had  himself  gone  all  the 
way  from  that  Slough  of  Despond  right  to  the  Cross  of  Calvary.  If  you  want 
the  missionary  problem  to  be  solved  that  is  the  direction  in  which  you  should 
look — ^to  the  native  agents.  The  native  preacher  tore  down  the  ^ood-lnck 
papers,  and  everything  went  on  as  usual.  Yet  the  man  hesitated  to  pat  away 
all  his  idols ;  but  he  made  the  attempt.  He  went  up  to  the  idol  tiiat  for  so 
many  years  he  had  gone  to  in  times  of  difficulty  and  anxiety  ;  he  went  and 
knocked  it  gently  to  see  if  anything  would  happen.  Nothing  happened,  and 
he  knocked  it  over.  He  waited  awhile,  and  he  was  not}  struck  down  dead. 
He  felt  his  courage  and  faith  reviving,  and  he  decided  that  he  would  take  the 
£nal  step.  He  gpt  his  axe,  ai  d  chopped  ^p  that  idol,  and,  boiled  his  evening 
rice  with  it.     He  came  to  oth^  «eTv\<i^  V\ia.\,  ii\\^vW.^sk(^  ^  radiant  with 
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Jqj.  "  What  is  it  P  "  we  asked.  He  said,  "  I  have  had  the  best  meal  I  ever 
tasted.  I  have  had  some  of  the  goddess  of  Mercy  soup."  The  last  link  was 
broken,  and  he  had  stepped  into  the  glorious  freedom  of  the  children  of  God. 
The  victory  was  won ;  and  the  storm  of  doubt  and  fear  which  had  swept 
through  the  man's  soul  had  given  way  to  calmness  and  peace.  A  grand 
thing  it  is  when  we  are  surrounded  by  that  mass  of  heathenism  to  see  one 
respond  to  the  Saviour^s  touch. 

We  have  in  China  nothing  that  we  can  call  a  forward  movement ;  but 
we  have,  thank  God,  an  upward  movement — a  movement  that  is  bringing 
men  from  the  dark  heathenism  nearer  to  the  light. 

So  mach  for  the  past  and  present.  Now  for  the  future.  In  1840  the 
Chinese  authorities  in  Canton  committed  certain  acts  of  hostility  that  led 
to  war.  The  principle  was,  "  Drive  out  the  foreigner,  we  will  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  him.'*  In  1887,  the  Chinese  foreign  office,  through  Sir 
Robert  Hart,  sent  to  all  the  trading  ports  in  China,  asking  what  could  be 
done  to  improve  the  tea  trade — what  could  be  done  to  foster  the  foreign 
trade.  Is  not  that  significant  of  the  times  P  Again,  who  would  have 
thought  we  should  have  to-day  a  railway  running  through  a  Chinese 
cemetery.  Then  look  at  the  emigration  of  the  Chinese.  Why,  they  are 
found  all  over  the  world,  and  they  are  in  this  hall  to-day.  And  the  same 
questions  that  are  meeting  your  missionaries  to-day  in  India  must  meet  your 
missionaries  in  China.  China  is  prepared  to  receive  new  ideas  respect incr 
science,  art,  and  religion.  Do  you  suppose  that  she  would  be  content  to 
receive  the  fruit  of  our  civilisation,  and  not  adopt  the  root  ?  We  are  giving 
a  new  civilisation  to  China  ;  we  are  doing  more.  We  are  giving  her  a  new 
religion.  Look  into  that  room  behind  one  of  our  preaching  halls.  There  is 
a  hard  earth  beaten  floor  and  four  bare  walls.  Ton  see  there  »  Httle  group 
round  a  square  table,  seated  on  rude  chairs  or  stools  is  a  Chinese  family 
— ^father,  mother,  sisters,' and  brothers.  There  are  no  longer  secluded  females 
in  that  family.  They  are  gathered  together  round  one  family  altar.  The 
father  takes  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament,  and  he  reads  it,  and  if  you  could 
understand  what  he  is  reading  you  would  hear  something  like  this — "  Now, 
therefore,  ye  are  no  more  strangers  and  fomgners,  but  fell<fw-citizens  with 
the  saints  and  of  the  household  of  God."  After  the  reading  they  all  kneel 
reverently  down  and  pray.  Then  the  mother  and  sisters  and  brothera  all  join 
in — and  what  do  they  say  ?  Sir,  it  is  enough  to  bring  tears  of  joy  to  the 
eyes  of  angels.  We  can  follow  the  rapid  flight  of  the  recording  angel  as  he 
carries  ba*}k  the  prayer  from  the  Chinese  home,  "  Our  Father  which  art  in 
heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come."  From  the  heart  of 
Canton  province  yonder  there  are  little  girls  and  boys  praying  "  Thy  kingdom 
come."  These,  Sir,  are  sigus  of  the  times.  I  would  exhaust  the  passion  of 
my  heart  and  the  logic  of  my  brain  in  bringing  one  such  family  to  a  saving 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  The  pillar  of  fire  in  that  dark  night  of  heathenism 
moves  onward.    Let  us  not  be  disobedient  unto  the  heavenly  voice. 

The  Rev.  EGERTON  R.  YOUNG  from  Canada  made  a  capital  speech 
which  we  have  unfortunately  no  space  to  report  in  full.    Many  of  our  readers 
no  doubt  have  heard  or  will  hear  from  Mr.  Young  himself  some  of  the 
Btories  with  which  he  delighted  bis  audience  at  theExeteit  'Hs^'^&A^Mvti!^.  ^V^l 
were  exciting,  bamorouSf  pathetiCi  and  miaBionary  to  \>\iQ\Myc^KX^ix<^%    ^^^"^^^ 
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ing  from  the  experience  of  this  meeting  Mr.  Yoang*e  adyentnrea  attiong  the 
Gree  Indians  north  of  Lake  Winnipeg  form  an  endl6i»B  store  of  anecdote 
which  might  be  drawn  upon  for  two  or  three  hours  without  wearying  either 
narrator  or  audience.    We  cannot  refrain  from  giving  one  or  two. 

As  we  harried  along  (during  Mr.  Young*s  first  journey  to  the  far  west) 
over  those  magnificent  prairies  one  beautiful  afternoon  we  saw  something 
in  the  distance.  We  looked  through  our  telescopes,  and  saw  Tndian  bands  in 
large  numbers.  We  saw  the  runners  hurrying  over  the  plains,  and  the  war- 
horses  brought  in.  Then  there  was  a  mounting  in  hot  haste,  and  they  formed 
in  line  and  came  charging  down  upon  us.  Every  man  was  armed  with  i 
splendid  rifle.  Our  friend  M'Dougail,  the  leader  of  our  party  (for  there 
were  several  missionaries  with  us),  said  to  us,  **  Put  your  guns  and  rifles 
inside  the  canvas- covered  waggons  and  move  on ;  we  will  have  no  trouble  if 
you  do  as  I  tell  you,"  and  we  moved  on,  and  we  watched  them  come  down 
upon  us,  and  though  we  were  the  object  of  their  attack  I  must  say  it  was  i 
magnificent  sight.  As  they  came  down  the  circle  began  to  extend  in  order 
that  they  might  have  us  within  their  line  of  fire.  When  they  got  within  i 
short  distance  my  friend  M'Dougall  went  to  one  of  the  waggons,  took  out 
something,  and  hung  it  up  in  front  of  the  first  canvas-covered  waggon.  On 
we  moved,  and  when  the  Indians  first  saw  us  their  sharp,  keen  eyes  observed 
that  the  flag  was  a  different  one  from  what  they  had  been  accustomed.  The 
chiefs  then  gathered  together,  and  there  was  an  exciting  talk  going  on; 
then  they  threw  down  their  rifles,  got  out  the  calumet,  the  pipe  of  peace, and 
with  that  in  one  hand,  and  the  other  extended,  they  came  to  greet  us  with 
the  warmest  friendship.  If  our  Union  Jack  had  been  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
your  humble  servant  would  not  have  been  here  to-day. 

The  next  day  at  eight  o'clock  I  got  them  together,  and  we  had  the  first 
service  ever  held  in  that  country.  At  nine  o'clock  I  got  to  my  text,  that 
matchless  verse,  **  God  so  loved  the  world,"  and  I  preached  for  four  hours. 
They  had  never  heard  a  sermon  before.  There  was  so  much  to  tell  them,  and 
1  could  not  take  anything  for  granted.  I  had  to  explain  everything  as  I  went 
along.  When  I  got  through  the  sermon  I  did  what  other  brethren  do  not  do. 
1  said  to  my  people,  "  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  you  think  of  these  words  ?  " 
All  turned  at  once  to  the  chief ;  he  got  up  and  made  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful addresses  I  ever  heard.  I  can  only  give  you  the  barest  outline.  He  said 
something  like  this :  **  Missionary,  I  have  long  lost  faith  in  paganism  (point- 
ing to  the  old  medicine  man  of  the  tribe).  I  have  not  cared  for  our  old  reli- 
gion. I  will  tell  you  why  I  have  not  believed  in  our  old  paganism.  I  hear 
God  in  the  thunder,  and  in  the  tempest,  and  in  the  storm ;  I  see  His  power 
in  the  lightning  that  shivers  the  tree  into  kindling  wood ;  I  see  His  loving 
kindness  in  giving  us,  when  the  south  wind  blows,  ducks  and  geese,  and  when 
the  snow  and  the  ice  melt  away,  and  our  rivers  and  lakes  Are  open,  how  He 
fills  them  up  with  fish.  I  have  watched  for  years  that  every  moon  of  the 
year  He  gives  us  something.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  that  great  Spirit  d  d 
not  care  for  the  beating  of  the  conjm*or's  drum  or  the  rattle  of  the  medicine 
man.*'  And  then  turning  to  me  he  said,  "  What  you  say  to-day  fills  up  my 
heart.  It  is  just  what  I  have  been  expecting  to  hear  about  the  great  Spirit. 
I  am  so  glad  you  have  come ;  stay  as  long  as  you  can,  and  when  you  have  to 
go  away,  come  back  again  as  soon  as  you  can.''  He  then  sat  down,  and  one 
alter  another  got  up  and  spoke  saYlq  "ViaA  ^^^OtcBL.    'lILc.  C>Wvt\DAs^  Vlsw^t 
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all  about  siy  cramped  hand  and  mj  frozen  nose  and  mj  frozen  ears  in  the 
camp.  1  thought  what  a  joy,  what  a  privilege  to  be  the  first  to  come  with 
the  blessed  Gospel  to  a  people  so  ripe  to  hear  it. 

There  was  an  old  Indian  who  got  np.  He  was  a  strange,  savage-looking 
fellow.  His  hair  was  braided  back  and  reached  to  his  knees,  it  was  a  most 
wondei'fol  switch.  This  fellow  came  and  stood  before  me,  and  pushing  his 
fingers  through  his  hair,  he  said :  *'  Missionary,  once  my  hair  was  as  black 
as  a  crowds  wing,  now  it  is  getting  white.  Grey  hairs  here,  and  grand- 
children in  the  wigwam,  tell  me  that  1  am  getting  to  be  an  old  man.  1  never 
heard  before  such  things  as  you  told  me  to-day.  I  am  so  glad  I  have  not 
died  before  hearing  this  wonderful  story.  Stay  as  long  as  you  can,  and 
when  you  have  to  go  away,  come  back  soon."  Then  he  turned  as  though  he 
would  go  to  his  place ;  but  he  again  faced  me,  and  said,  *'  Missionary,  may  I 
aay  more  ?  You  said  just  now,  *  Our  Father  P  * "  "  Yes,"  I  said,  *'  You  say 
OUT  Father— He  is  your  Father P"  "Yes."  "Your  Father.  Indian's 
Father?"  "Yes."  "Then  we  are  brothers?"  "Yes,"  I  said,  "we  are 
brothers."  "  Ah,"  said  he,  "  well,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  you,  my  white 
brethren,  with  that  great  Book  and  its  wonderful  story,  have  been  a  long 
time  coming."  Ah !  Sir,  that  is  the  question  millions  are  asking  us ;  that  is 
the  question  which  the  weary,  waiting,  longing  pagan  millions  of  earth's 
nations  are  asking  us — that  we,  with  the  Bible,  and  acknowledging  the 
brotherhood  of  humanity,  should  be  so  long  coming  with  its  wondrous  story. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  RIGG  in  a  brief  speech  then  moved  the  presentation  of 
the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  the  Chairman,  Mr.  E.  HUTCHINSON,  of 
Liverpool,  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  CHAIRMAN  responded,  and  the  Doxology  having  been  sung,  tne 
Annual  Meeting  came  to  an  end. 
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THE  ADJOURNED  MEETING, 

CITr    ROAD   CHAPEL. 


THE  adjonmed  meeting  was  held  in  Oity  Boad  Chapel  on  Monday.    Mt 
Lewis  Williams,  J.P.,  of  Cardiff,  occupied  the  chair. 

After  devotional  exercises,  the  lessons  being  read  by  the  Her.  G.  W 
Olteb  and  prayer  being  offered  by  the  Bev.  Bichabd  Hardt, 

The  CHAIRMAN  said  that  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  ol 
this  century  was  the  development  of  missionary  enterprise.  Mr.  Frede- 
ric Harrison  bad  recently  declared  that  all  religious  bodies  asserted  that 
religion  was  dying  out.  The  Methodist  Church  that  night  gave  Mr. 
Harrison's  statement  an  unqualified  denial.  To-day  there  were  two 
thousand  women  who  had  consecrated  their  lives  to  the  service  of  tbe 
Master  in  foreign  fields.  To-day  the  question  was  not,  Where  are  tbe 
openings  P  but,  Where  is  there  not  an  opening  ?  If  the  spirit  of  their  con- 
secration were  only  equal  to  theii*  opportunities,  they  would  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  reaping  a  rich  harvest.  They  were  not  infallible  as  a  Church; 
they  had  had  to  buy  their  experience  dearly.  But  they  were  entering  npcm 
a  new  era.  Some  friends  were  criticising  their  educational  policy.  As  an 
educationalist  he  entered  a  protest  against  General  Booth  when  he  said  that 
for  every  Christian  coming  from  their  educational  institutions,  hundreds 
had  been  made  infidels.  He  would,  however,  say  that  he  thought,  in  tbe 
future,  a  larger  proportion  of  energy  should  be  devoted  to  the  pure  and 
simple  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  In  regard  to  the  new  departure,  he  thought 
there  was  room  for  the  type  of  missionary  advocated  by  Mr.  Champness. 
They  all  sympathised  with  the  loss  of  their  brother  Edlin.  He  would  also 
say  that  Christian  missions  must  be  associated  with  total  abstinence.  They 
wanted  to  see  more  of  their  wealthy  young  men  and  women  devoting  them 
selves  to  the  missionary  enterprise.  He  was  delighted  to  find,  in  the  report 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  that,  of  the  Biblewomen  who  went  out 
last  year,  one-third  went  at  their  own  expense.  There  were  ladies  in 
Methodism  who  might  emulate  that  example. 

The  Bev.  BBTAN  BOE  (West  Africa)  moved  a  resolution  approvini^ 
of  the  combination  of  educational  with  evangelistic  work,  and  of  the  pro- 
posal to  employ  native  and  European  lay  agents  under  suitable  regulations, 
in  addition  to  the  ordained  ministers  now  at  work.  While  they  had  to 
admit  the  degradation  of  the  West  African,  they  pleaded  that  they  were 
men  with  souls  as  precious  in  the  sight  of  God  as  themselves.  As  the/ 
pressed  home  upon  the  West  African  mind  the  fact  of  the  Fatherhood  of 
Grod,  they  met  with  a  response  which  proved  the  hold  which  their  teaching 
had  on  the  people.  Where  there  were  thirty  fetish-houses  in  Lagos  fifty 
years  ago  now  not  a  single  site  remained.  In  their  place  stood  twelve 
ChriBtian  churches,  and  out  oi  a  "^oi^Tvlal\OTi  of  €0,000  at  least  30,000  bad 
nominally  euibi-aced  Clivi8tian\ty.    V^  e«\tt^«Ai  lJU!Oii<i^^\SL  >as^^  \.vi>a2t  \ii.^^- 
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ficeut  sanctaaries  and  two  grand  miseion-Halls.  They  had  1,000  adnlt  mem- 
bers, and  over  5,000  adherents.  It  had  been  said  that  thej  were  pauperising 
their  conyerts.  By  way  of  reply  he  narrated  a  story  of  a  native  convert 
who  had  so  prospered  that  he  had  recently  given  the  rent  of  a  house  to  the 
Wesleyan  Mission  to  send  the  Gospel  into  the  interior.  When  he  went  to 
Mof ulaku  in  1886,  he  found  fetish  worship  rampant.  In  one  fetish-house, 
however,  he  drew  aside  the  curtain,  and  looked  in.  On  the  altar  lay  an 
offering,  but  it  was  mouldy.  Close  by  was  a  devil  hut,  also  empty.  It,  too, 
had  had  its  offerings  of  palm  oil,  but  they  were  mouldy  with  age.  What 
was  the  reason  ?  A  native  agent,  called  Ogundipe,  went  one  day,  and  while 
preaching  Jesus  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  stirred  up  the  wrath  of  the 
fetish  priest  so  that  he  came  out  and  cried,  *'If  you  do  not  stop  you  shall 
die.*'  He  replied  in  the  words  of  Qttmaliel — **  If  this  thing  be  of  Gfod."  In 
less  than  a  week  an  epidemic  of  small-pox  swept  the  town,  and  that  priest 
was  one  of  the  first  victims.  On  his  second  missionary  journey  he  went  to 
Mr.  Ghampness'  old  station,  Abeokuta,  and  Osheshi.  At  nightfall  one  day 
he  heard  the  strains  of  a  hymn,  and  knew  by  the  tune  that  it  was  the 
Yoruba  translation  of 

**  There  is  a  foantain  filled  with  blood." 

On  looking  into  the  hut  whence  the  sound  came,  he  saw  thirty  or  forty  black 
men  and  women,  slaves  every  one.  One  of  their  number,  in  1861,  had  heard 
the  Rev.  T.  Ghampness  preach  the  Gospel.  On  being  sent  away  to  another 
master  he  had,  in  his  own  way,  preached  Jesus,  and  that  little  company  were 
the  fruit  of  his  labours.  Their  greatest  difiBculty  was  the  drink  question. 
It  was  emphatically  true  that  the  whole  of  the  Ghristian  Church  would  have 
to  rise  up  and  declare  that  missionary  agencies  must  henceforth  be  carried 
forward  on  temperance  lines.  As  to  the  future,  he  had  no  fear.  They,  as 
missionaries,  asked  for  a  little  more  prayer  and  faith  and  support,  and  then 
the  time  would  come  when  they  would  come  home,  asking  them  to  help 
while  they  praised  God  for  a  world  converted  to  Him. 

The  Rev.  S.  G.  TOPE  (China),  who  seconded  the  resolution,  said  he 
would  give  an  account  of  what  had  been  done  for  Christ  in  South  China. 
They  had  in  the  Canton  District  18  preaching  places.  In  all  of  them, 
every  day  but  Saturday,  they  had  services  or  homely  talks.  They  had  10 
or  11  schools,  with  500  children.  They  had  one  hospital  besides  two  or  three 
dispensaries.  There  were  15  Christian  Societies,  with  500  Church  members, 
the  result  of  36  years*  work.  But  those  tabulated  results  did  not 
represent  all  No  Methodist  would  assert  that  the  increase  of  5,000  mem- 
bers in  England  during  this  year  represented  the  whole  of  the  influence  for 
good  of  Methodism  in  this  country.  So  in  China  hundreds  had  received 
light  and  knowledge,  and  hundreds  believed  in  the  one  God.  He  had  been 
told  by  their  native  people  of  many  men  who  no  longer  worshipped  idols, 
but  worshipped  God  in  their  own  way.  There  were  people  who  attended 
their  class-meetings,  prayed  at  their  prayer-meetings,  and  yet  were  not 
baptized.  Proclamations  of  ^religious  tolei'ation  in  China,  had  been  pub- 
lished in  English  newspapers.  But  the  people  would  never  have  known  of 
them  unless  the  missionaries  had  communicated  the  fact  to  them.  They 
were  welcome  to  believe  the  whole  Gospel,  but  they  were  Tio\,"^eTTcvWXj^\^  ^t^Jwc 
the  Church  without  severe  persecution.    TcuBoi  X.\io\iaaAivia  ol  igviv>'^^  \;si.x^ 
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hearing  year  by  year  about  Jesns.    The  Protestant  Chnrch  was  called  tlie 
Jesus  Society,  a  very  great  change  from  the  time  when  their  missio! 
were  branded  with  the  name  of  "  foreign  deviL"    He  thought  the  result 
their  work  very  satisfactory.    The  rate  of  increase  in  Church  members  wai 
rapidly  improving.    In  1880  the  return  was  179— in  nine  years  the  number 
had  increased  by  339.    Chinamen  who  had  emigrated  and  had  obtained 
competence  were,  in  many  instances,  sending  back  sums  of  money  to  aid  i 
the  conversion  of  their  fellow-countrymen.    He  had  a  strong  hope 
China  would  yet  produce  her  own  apostles. 

The  Bet.  J.  R.  BROADHEAD  (Calcutta)  moved  a  resolntion  exp 
thankfulness  to  God  for  revived  missionary  interest,  and  appealing  for  oofr 
tinned  prayer,  labour,  and  liberality.  He  said  that  when  Gk>d  poured  oat  Hk 
blessing  on  the  Churches  at  home,  they  should  remember  that  the  Hoiil| 
Missions  of  to-day  were  the  Foreign  Missions  of  to-morrow.  In  regard 
his  own  district,  he  would  declare  his  thankfulness  for  the  fact  that  they  hil' 
3,000  declared  Wesleyan  soldiers  in  India.  One  of  the  most  interesttag* 
sights  he  had  seen  in  Calcutta  was  the  marching  of  a  company  of  fifty  blue* 
jackets  to  their  chapel — declared  followers  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  would  p] 
also  the  cause  of  the  half-caste.  They  were  neither  native  nor  European— 
with  the  virtues  of  neither  but  the  vices  of  both.  But,  indeed,  their  Sod 
had  at  heart  the  interest  of  high  caste  and  low  caste,  half  caste  and  no 
They  had  heard  much  of  late  on  their  missionary  platforms  about 
India.  In  Madras  there  were  221  people  to  the  square  mile,  but  in 
they  had  442  to  the  square  mile.  In  rural  Bengal  there  were  native  popo]^ 
tions  who  had  never  seen  an  EDglishman,  except  in  connection  with  taiei^ 
police  or  criminals.  There  were  4,060  towns  and  villages,  and  no  representatiff 
of  any  Church,  either  Catholic  or  Protestant.  He  could  find  a  field  for  all 
sorts  of  agents  amongst  a  million  of  people,  where  the  nearest  missionary  «ai 
sixty  miles  away,  save  at  Raniganj,  their  own  station,  which  was  only  thirty- 
two  miles  away.  Soon  after  he  arrived  cholera  broke  out.  He  did  what  be 
could  amongst  the  people,  and  as  their  little  ones  died  in  his  arms  of  cholera, 
some  of  them  were  willing  to  receive  the  word  of  consolation,  as  he  told  them 
that  those  little  children  were  '*  Safe  in  the  arms  of  Jesus.*'  In  Bankura  a 
young  lad  came  to  be  baptized.  The  whole  town  was  asked  to  the  ceremony, 
and  saw  him  snatch  the  sacred  thread  of  the  Brahmins  from  his  breast.  Bf  3 
degrees  they  got  together  a  little  congregation.  The  time  came  when  be 
thought  the  rule  of  celibacy  might  profitably  be  relaxed,  and  though  himself 
an  average  type  of  the  hard-working  missionary,  the  Lidy  who  came  to  help 
him  was  a  far  better  missionary  than  he.  After  a  time  they  thought  Uuy 
ought  to  have  some  of  the  native  children  about  them.  One  day  they  foaoi 
on  the  wayside  a  bttle  gipsy  girl,  sick  of  the  fever.  She  recovered  and  becaais^ 
the  nucleus  of  their  girls'  boarding  school  at  Bankui*a.  They  had  now  a 
company  of  sixty,  chillren  of  the  aboriginal  Santhals.  They  might  al 
that  moment  be  singing  a  lyric.  Then  they  would  prostrate  themselvet, 
touching  the  mat  with  their  forehead,  for  they  did  not  adopt  European  cus- 
toms where  the  native  customs  were  harmless.  And  so  they  had  built  a 
family  altar.  They  then  wanted  a  chapel.  There  was  no  site  obtainable  but  one 
in  the  bazar,  which  was  said  to  be  haunted  by  devils.  It  was  on  the  n.  ^in  road 
to  Benares,  along  whicb  tViousasida  oi  ^vV^xvova  ^^sjased  day  by  day.    He  ob-  i 
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he  site  bat  no  one  would  touch  the  rubbish  which  had  collected  there 
of  the  ghosts.    But  they  came  together  and  sang  a  hymn — 

**  And  derils  fear  and  fly." 

^y  had  never  heard  anything  of  them  since.  They  made  their  own 
jid  sawed  their  own  wood.  And  the  other  day  they  raised  £16  in  a 
ary  meeting  held  in  that  chapel.  Mr.  Broadhead  concluded  by  telling 
of  a  Hindu  widow  who  had  walked  600  miles  to  a  sacred  shrine,  and 
n  been  sent  back  without  absolution,  because  she  had  lost  the  farthing 
lie  woman  fell  ill,  but  embraced  the  faith  of  Jesus  before  she  died. 

Bey.  H.  ADAMS  (West  Indies)  seconded  the  resolution.  Three  weeks 
¥8.8  in  Trinidad.  Being  thus  the  newest  returned  missionary,  he  was 
jpresentative,  perhaps,  of  the  newest  mission.  The  West  Indies  had 
e  scene  of  a  glorious  work  in  the  past,  but  their  work  to-day  was  as 
.nt  and  successful  as  ever.  They  did  not  fear  the  light,  but  they  de- 
1  being  subjected  to  the  same  canons  of  criticism  as  were  proper  for 
aries  in  other  lands.  For  instance,  in  his  circuit  of  50,000  people  he 
Y  two  local  preachers,  and  when  he  left  any  particular  place  the  con- 
>n  disappeared.  Last  year  they  commenced  a  mission  to  Panama,  and 
native  preacher  among  the  canal  labourers.  They  found  scores  of 
ist  people.  They  had  also  established  a  cause  in  Venezuela.  They 
asands  of  Indians  and  Chinese  in  the  West  Indie.8.  They  were  not 
kns  when  they  arrived,  but  they  often  went  back  Christians.  In  the 
idies  their  ministers  had  a  great  deal  too  much  to  do  in  serving 
The  difficulty  was  to  get  the  laymen  to  help.  Their  people  were 
poor  people.  They  were  a  Conference  now.  At  the  time  he  advocated 
»ut  the  result  had  been  to  increase  his  faith  in  the  providential 
;e  of  God's  Church,  and  in  the  elasticity  of  Methodism.  There  was 
Jamaican  proverb,  "  When  t'  cow  losy  tail,  God  Almighty  brush  fly 
jr.*'  That  had  proved  true  in  the  history  of  their  West  Indian  Con- 
In  the  West  Indies  they  lacked  the  Connexional  principle  sadly, 
y  held  their  leaders*  meetings  every  week,  and  they  knew  how  to  use 
sionary-bos.  He  appealed  to  those  who  came  into  contact  with  young 
1  Methodists  not  to  put  in  their  way  the  temptations  of  the  world, 
idad  they  had  spent  in  four  years  £1,600  in  trust  property,  of  which 
(00  was  still  owing.  When  it  came  to  a  question  of  building  a  chapel 
ipot,  he  put  his  blind  eye  to  the  telescope,  built  the  chapel,  and  they 
are  it  when  it  was  paid  for.  When  he  went  to  Trinidad  there  were 
mbers;  they  now  had  800  and  more.  There  were  70,000  coolies, 
t  whom  they  did  no  work  at  all.  The  Canadians  were  doing  some- 
»at  it  distressed  him  to  think  that  the  harvest  was  so  abundant  and 
carers  so  few.    He  besought  their  sympathy  with  the  West  Indies. 

the  resolutions  were  passed  unanimously,  including  one  to  the  Chair 
iefly  proposed  by  the  Bev.  J.  Walton. 

Doxology  was  sung,  and  the    Bev.  J.  Walton  pronounced  the 

ition. 
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THE  LADIES'  AUXILIARY. 

A  LARGE  company  assembled  in  the  Saloon  of  the  Mission  House  ( 
Thursday,  March  28th.    When  the  Rct.  M.  0.  OSBOBN  gave  out  thi 

opening  hymn, 

''SalTstioii  I  0  the  Joyful  soimd  I" 

the  large  hall  was  very  well  filled.    Mr.  J.  A.  GAME  took  the  chair. 

The  Bey.  E.  E.  JENKINS  offered  prayer,  and  after  Miss  SHILLHTO- 
TON  had  read  the  Report, 

The  CBLAJRMAN  said  he  would  make  but  a  few  remarks  expressiTs  d 
his  sympathy  with  the  work  and  his  joy  at  the  progress  made.  llMf 
had  proved  in  India  the  possibility  of  g^ning  an  entrance  to  the  homes  of  til 
people  by  means  of  lady  missionaries.  Somft  said  missions  were  not  makim 
progress.  It  took  three  centuries  for  the  Gospel  to  obtain  a  hold  in  'BngiiH 
with  a  population  of  but  a  few  thousands.  Yet  complaint  was  made  of  lityi 
progress  in  one  century  in  India,  with  its  population  of  some  two  hundni 
millions.  He  trusted  that  the  work  of  the  Society  would  in  the  futon  It 
even  more  successful  than  in  the  past. 

The  Ret.  MARSHALL  HARTLEY  desired  in  the  first  place  to  expiw 
the  sincere  regret  of  the  Revs.  G.  W.  Giver  and  J.  Walton  at  their  enforoil 
absence  from  the  meeting.  Personally  he  counted  it  a  distinguished  homotf 
to  represent  *'  the  parent  Society,"  on  that  platform.  The  Ladies*  Auxiliaij 
had  always  had  a  warm  place  in  his  sympathies.  Intense  pleasure  and  laiii- 
f  action  had  been  given  to  those  at  work  in  the  Indian  mission-field  by  ^ 
visit  of  Mrs.  Wiseman  and  Miss  Chubb.  All  the  missionaries  through  wfaoM 
stations  the  visitors  had  passed  had  written  home  to  express  this,  and  soae 
of  the  district  committees  had  passed  resolutions  of  satisfaction.  The  Con- 
mittee  were  expecting  good  results  from  this  royal  progress.  Mr.  Haxiliy 
then  spoke  of  the  blessedness  of  this  work  for  Christ  of  women  amoi 
women.  Such  work  had  produced  splendid  results  in  this  country,  and  stSI 
more  blessed  results  awaited  it  in  other  countries.  God  had  given  them  tiM 
key  of  the  whole  position  in  the  key  of  the  hearts  of  the  women  in  India  ' 
Nothing  would  hasten  the  kingdom  of  Christ  so  much  as  this.  Prominoitii  ' 
this  class  of  workers  were  the  wives  of  missionaries.  Some  considered  the  VS^  > 
of  the  married  missionary  an  object  for  satire  and  criticism,  and  nnfavouia- 
bly  compared  it  with  that  of  celibate  missionaries.  When  men  talked  thus,  and 
proceeded  to  calculate  the  cost  of  the  wives  and  the  families,  he  said  that  tit  \ 
influence  of  the  Christian  missionary's  family  was  worth  more  than  the  woil 
of  twenty  celibate  men.  This  work  was  the  great  modem  feature  of  Chriii> 
ianity — a  new  power  which  bad  already  attained  a  worthy  and  valued  pQ»» 
tion  in  the  Church  Whatever  St.  Paul  or  they  might  thiuk  of  the  positios 
and  work  of  women,  they  knew  that  in  the  Revised  Version  the  passsfct 
which  was  formerly  translated  "  great  was  the  company  of  the  preachers" 
was  now  rendered  "  the  women  that  published  the  tidings  were  a  great  host* 
Strange  that  the  age  to  which  the  true  meaning  of  the  passage  was  first  | 
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Kiveu  was  uko  that  which  pruiluced  the  fiict.  Ahruad  women  were  labouring 
5*8  t«achei-(i,  uK^dical  miasioiiariea,  and  zenana  viaitora,  and  posaiblj  the; 
iDiKhtHorao  duy  see  itinerant  female  evanKelistB.  He  would  nrf^e  tbat 
BuScient  support  sboiilil  begi*en  to  the  Committee  to  enable  tbem  to  (pve  their 
»(;entB  an  uduiiimte  tr.xiuing  at  home  before  thej  eent  them  ont.  He  held 
that  some  spiritaat  tniining  waa  jnat  as  necessarj  as  the  training  giren  to 
those  who  wont  out  as  tenchera  or  medical  miBsionariea  The  great  thing 
'was  to  gL't  the  Auxiliary  more  generall;  known,  more  widely  Bjmpiithised  with 
andmorelibei'ullr  supported.  It  waa  already  well  known  to  thuae  present,  and 
it  was  often  difficult  for  them  to  nnderatand  the  nnfamiliarity  with  it  (rfont- 
siders.  They  should  ascertain  the  name  of  every  man  who  waa  going  on 
depuUitioD.  and  urge  upon  him  to  talk  tip  the  AuxiWry  and  push  the  Qnar< 
terl;  Paper.  It  would  bo  a  blessed  thing  if  they  had  more  drawing-room 
meetings  on  behalf  of  the  Auxiliary.  Advocacy,  correspondence,  and  the 
free  use  of  the  press  would  solve  all  their  diffioalties.  In  oonolnsioo,  Mr. 
Hartley  reminded  his  huiirers  of  the  danger  that  in  the  midat  of  their  bnn- 
niif^B,  thej  should  forget  the  power  of  prayer.  A  bleaaing  would  come  apon 
tlieir  labours  abroad  and  tbeir  counsels  at  home  if  they  remembered  both 
more  tonstuntly  at  thf.  tlirone  of  grace.  He  thought  there  waa  a  parable 
of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  in  the  old  legend  of  the  Drachenfels.  The  dragon 
who  made  his  abode  there  demanded  and  received  a  yearly  victim,  until  at 
List  a  delicate  woman  volunteered  to  go  forth  against  him  armed  only  with 
fi  cmciiix.  At  the  sucredsign  the  dragon  quiiled  and  fell  from  the  precipice 
into  the  Rhine  beneath.  So  the  agents  of  that  Auxiliary  went  forth  in  the 
power  of  the  Cross  of  Christ  to  conquer  heatheniam,  and  in  their  work  there 
-was  a  luighty  hope  for  the  victory  of  the  King  of  kings. 

COLONEL  WBOUGHTON  said  that  he  had  been  for  mote  than  thirty 
years  ia  the  Indiiin  military  service.  During  thoaeyeara  he  had  been  brought 
constantly  inUi  contact  with  missiona.  He  knew  some  of  the  ladies  whose 
n^-imes  were  uieutjimed  in  the  report,  and  could  bear  testimony  to  the  loyal 
way  in  which  they  were  carrying  on  their  work.  If  they  conld  know  them 
as  he  did  their  sympathy  and  interest  in  the  work  would  be  wonderfully 
increased.  For  iustiinct'.  Miss  White  was  disposed  of  in  the  report  in  aome 
three  and  a. half  hues.  He  had  Been  her  carrying  on  adifficultwork  bravely, 
going  ODt  day  by  day  to  visit  native  women,  brought  constantly  into  contact 
with  heathenism,  but  sustained  by  love  to  the  women  and  the  Saviour.  The 
report  had  uieo  mentioucl  Mias  Parsons,  of  Tumkur,  and  spoke  of  her  diffi- 
culties. He  wondered  bow  much  that  paasage  had  touched  them.  What 
were  the  difficulties  ?  A  sparse  staff  i  her  own  illness  :  opposition  school* ; 
an  epidemic  of  Bmall.pni.  A  certain  amount  of  courage  was  needed  to 
charge  a  battei7  in  ai^ioa,  ))ut  some  who  had  done  that  would  think  twice 
before  quietly  looking  death  in  the  face  in  one  of  these  Indian  epidemics. 
Then  Mtss  Beauchump,  at  Shimoga,  waa  another  of  these  brave  ladies,  all 
of  whom  would  be  amouR  the  l»at  to  speak  of  their  own  bravery.  Faasing 
to  the  general  subject  of  Indian  misaionsand  their  critics  Colonel  Wroughton 
said  it  used  to  be  thought  necessary  to  know  something  of  what  one  criticised. 
Nxtaowith  this  nineteeath  century.  For  many  years  be  himself  thought 
h..'  knew  something  about  the  subject.  On  one  of  bis  journeys,  however,  he 
had  Sir  William  Hunter  as  a  tntvelling  companion,  and  the  coivierttaiuin&.iiwa 
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a  revelation  to  him.  He  had  thought  that  he  had  some  correct  ideas,  but  Sir 
W.  Hnnter  told  him  of  pai*t8  of  India  where  the  oonditions  differed  entirely 
from  all  of  which  he  was  cognisant,  and  he  retired  with  a  profound  convictioii 
of  his  own  ignorance.  Now  how  much  could  a  person  know  of  missions  who 
skimmed  through  India  like  a  meteor,  waited  on  bj  educated  native  gentie- 
men,  eager  to  talk  to  the  visitor  on  any  conceivahle  snbject.  ELis  own 
experience  was  that  missions  had  made  remarkable  advances.  All  thing* 
worked  together  for  good— even  critics.  And  if  they  did  not  do  themselves 
much  good,  not  even  building  up  their  own  charactcoRS,  they  might  teach  ni 
something — ^namely,  that  it  would  never  be  possible  by  salaried  agents  alone 
to  save  India.  Let  them  give  the  missionaries  all  they  needed,  but  thA 
Church  should  pray  that  the  spiritual  life  of  the  whole  body  might  be  raised, 
and  if  that  were  done  all  necessary  things  would  be  pi*ovided.  More  important 
than  money  was  it  that  the  heart  of  the  Church  should  throb  with  lovinK 
loyalty  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  repeated  that  the  work  would  nefer 
be  overtaken  by  salaried  agents  alone.  The  idea  should  permeate  the  Church 
that  mission  work  was  everybody's  work.  He  asked  parents  **  What  are  700 
going  to  do  with  your  sons  P  "  and  commended  this  work  to  the  young  peo|>le 
before  him.  If  they  could  enter  on  the  field,  especially  if  they  could  go  oat 
at  their  own  charges,  they  would  ever  feel  that  they  never  did  a  better  day*t 
work.  The  Secretary  had  spoken  of  the  losses  suffered  by  the  Auziliarf 
through  their  agents  marrying.  But  India  and  the  mission-field  generallj 
were  the  gainers.  He  was  m  Secunderabad  when  Miss  Badl  went  out  there^ 
and  though  she  had  since  changed  her  name  her  heart  was  as  warm  and 
full  of  the  work  now  as  ever.  The  work  was  so  diversified  that  there  was 
room  for  all  classes  of  workers  The  Church  should  send  out  her  best-tried 
and  most  successful  workers.  Did  they  say  such  were  needed  here  P  Tes, 
they  were  needed  everywhere,  but  if  they  sent  them  out  yonder,  God  would 
raise  up  othera  for  service  at  home;  their  self-sacrificing  example  would 
prove  a  blessed  stimulus,  and  would  diffuse  a  new  enthusiasm. 

The  Bev.  WM.  SCABBOBGUGH  had  been  requested  to  speak  on  the 
work  of  the  Women's  Medical  Mission  at  Hankow.  The  Committee  were  to 
be  congratulated  on  so  splendid  a  worker  as  Miss  Sugden.  It  was  a  great 
blessing  when  Providence  supplied  good  workers  at  the  commencement  of  a 
difficult  and  important  work.  Miss  Sugden  was  a  devoted  and  successful 
worker.  Might  she  see  much  encouragement  and  fruit  of  her  labour!  They 
were  well  supplied  with  what  he  might  call  the  working  plant  of  a  medical 
mission.  The  little  dispensary  had  given  place  to  a  noble  hospital.  He  had 
had  a  partial  account  of  the  opening  of  it  from  Mr.  Hill,  Miss  Sugden  wrote 
that  Dec.  12th  was  a  memorable  day,  when  the  Women's  Hospital  was 
formally  opened  amidst  much  rejoicing.  Her  Majesty's  consul  was  present, 
and  four  or  five  mandarins.  That  meant  a  good  deal.  He  did  not  remember 
anything  of  the  kind  during  his  residence  in  Hankow.  A  mandarin  might 
come  now  and  then  officially  or  to  be  doctored ;  but  a  visit  to  do  honour  to  such 
an  occasion  was  quite  a  novelty,  and  would  produce  a  great  effect.  Unity 
and  harmony  were  illustrated  by  the  presence  of  brother  missionaries.  The 
new  hospital  must  be  a  very  fine  building.  He  himself  was  the  architect  and 
builder  of  what  had  been  called  "the  graceful  memorial  chapel"  to  Dr. 
JameB  Wood,  and  conseqwentXy  W3k. «t  ^t^^\  x^%^<i<ittor  it;  but  his  letui« 
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le  new  hospital  outdid  **  in  height,  length,  and  beauty  '*  even  that 
n.    On  the  opening  day  they  were  able  to  declare  the  building  entirely 

debt.  The  Oommittee  and  Miss  Sugden  were  to  be  congratulated  on 
Id  of  labour  at  Hankow.    The  map  of  China  was,  he  knew,  a  terrible 

to  English  people.  Well,  Hankow  was  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
,  and  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Han,  just  where  it  entered  the 
bse-Kiang.  Hankow  had  direct  and  easy  water  communication  with 
out  of  the  eighteen  provinces  of  the  empire.    It  was  an  import  tnt 

port,  and  a  mart  for  the  sale  of  foreign  goods  and  native  tea. 
was  no  exaggeration  or  bombast  in  the  statement  that  it  was  one  of 
lest  mission  stations  in  the  world.    Its  population  was  600,000,  and 

a  mile  of  it  were  two  other  cities,  Han-yun  and  Wuchang,  making 
•tal  population  over  a  million.  The  only  lady  doctor  among  300,000 
i  and  girls  was  not  likely  to  suffer  from  ennui.  They  might  be  con- 
ated  on  the  results  already  attained.  In  1884  Mrs.  North  opened  a 
dispensary,  and  in  a  few  months  attended  to  over  2,000  patients, 
er  missionary's  wife  at  Gan-king  had  found  amateur  doctoring  an 
action  to  the  homes  of  the  people.  During  Miss  Sugden's  two  and 
years'  work  she  had  seen  over  13,000  patients,  and  had  visited  308  who 
inable  to  attend  the  dispensary.  There  had  never  been  such  a  demand 
y  foreign  medical  man.  Many  a  life  had  been  saved,  and  he  trusted 
a  souL    People  came  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  even  in  some  cases  as  much 

hundred  miles  to  the  hospital.  Many  were  now  brought  to  attend  the 
.  When  it  was  built  one-third  of  the  space  was  allotted  to  the  women, 
at  was  usually  nearly  empty.  Now  they  were  pushing  the  men  out  of 
)lace8,  and  the  medical  work  was  bringing  about  a  freer  access  to  the 

of  the  people.  Chinese  women  were  very  idolatrous  and  superstitious. 
3uld  say  that  if  inquiry  were  made  it  would  be  found  that  eight-tenths 

women,  but  nob  more  than  two-tenths  of  the  men,  were  idolators. 
setter  could  they  help  and  enlighten  them  than  by  these  real  **  Sisters 
rcy  ?  "  The  old  cry  was  again  heard,  "  Come  over  and  help  us."  Let 
reply: — Sisters,  gladly  we  come!  with  helpful  hands  and  pitying 
,  to  nurse,  to  heal,  to  teach,  to  save. 

ber  the  hymn,  "  From  all  that  dwell  below  the  skies,"  had  been  sung, 
lairman  called  on 

e  Rev.  D.  A.  REES,  from  the  Mysore.  He  said  that  during  the 
eelve  years  he  had  received  most  valuable  help  from  the  Auxiliary, 
iring  his  stay  in  England,  he  could  do  anything  to  further  the 
sts  of  the  Auxiliary,  he  should  be  very  glad.  It  had  been  a  great 
*  them  in  India  to  welcome  Mrs.  Wiseman,  whose  name  had  long 
familiar.  Mrs.  Wiseman  in  the  concrete  was  even  better  than  Mrs. 
aan  in  the  abstract,  and  they  gave  her  a  most  loving  and  enthu- 
',  greeting.  He  thought  her  visit  waa  one  of  the  most  significant  events 
)  history  of  missions.  It  marked  a  point  in  the  development  of  the 
y  of  woman  in  the  East.  They  had  been  quietly  extending  their 
dll  they  felt  the  need  of  a  report  from  a  responsible  representative, 
luired  no  little  courage  to  undertake  the  work,  and  he  could  bear 
iony  to  the  conscientious  way  in  which  it  had  been  done.  No  i«btv^\\ft.% 
ed  Mrs.  Wiseman,  no  difScolties  frigbtened  lier  ttoixi  >Xi^  ^>dX\i.  q1 
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dut J.  Nor  was  it  possible  to  allure  her  to  tee  aaj  of  tlia  siglitt ;  the 
school  was  always  taken  first.  He  had  been  priyil^ged  to  trayel  with  her 
through  the  greater  part  ot  M jsore.  Their  oonvejanoes  weire  of  the  most 
primitive  description,  but  Mrs.  Wiseman  took  to  the  situation  as  if  "to^ 
the  manner  bom."  The  Muses  preceded  her  everywhere,  and  some  most 
wonderful  poems  were  produced  in  her  honour.  When  Mrs.  Wiseman 
returned  she  would  bring  with  her  a  large  collection  of  such  to  lay  before 
them,  but,  better  still,  a  store  of  relative  facte  to  kindle  fresh  enthusiasm 
for  the  work.  They  would  expect  to  hear  something  of  his  orphanage  wort. 
In  the  g^eat  famine  of  1877-8  over  a  million  persons  died  in  the  Mysore 
province  alone.  Many  children  saw  their  parents  die  before  their  eyes. 
Government  could  rule,  but  was  not  good  at  nursing,  and  the  miasionaries 
came  forward.  At  Bangalore,  Tumkur  and  Hassan,  orphanages  were  estab- 
lished. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Biddett  did  noble  work  at  Hassan.  When  received 
the  children  were,  in  many  oases,  filthy,  liars,  and  thieves,  and  weakened  by 
starvation  and  disease.  But  the  grace  of  Gk)d  could  change  the  heart  of  a 
child,  and  now  they  were  bright  and  dean,  and  their  hearts  filled  witii  the 
love  of  Grod.  When  he  went  to  Hassan,  six  years  ago,  tiiere  were  a  hundred 
and  sixty  girls  in  residence.  It  was  a  great  responsibility ;  bat  Gk>d  helped 
him,  and  it  was  a  great  joy  to  find  one  after  another  receiving  the  love  of 
God.  Most  of  the  girls  got  married.  Fortunately  Mr.  Sawday  had  sn 
orphanage  for  boys.  Some  of  these  were  trained  as  carpenters,  blacksmiths, 
domestic  servants,  and  catechists,  but  most  as  farmers.  Each  lad  who  was  set 
up  in  basiness  as  a  farmer  received  five  acres  of  land  and  a  pair  of  boUooke, 
and  as  soon  as  he  began  to  do  well  his  thoughts  turned  to  Hassan.  The 
girls  there  were  trained  to  be  farmer's  wives — to  milk  cows,  wash  buf&does, 
clean  out  sheds,  sow,  reap,  transplant,  winnow,  cook  curry  and  rice,  and 
knit.  Three,  too,  had  been  trained  as  nurses  in  connection  with  Lady 
Dufferin's  Fund,  and  were  now  employed  by  various  municipalities.  Two 
more  were  in  training  to  be  Christian  nurses  in  the  homes  of  the  people. 
Foi'ty-five  of  the  girls  had  married  during  the  six  years,  and  others  were 
betrothed.  Before  he  came  away  he  went  round  to  their  homes,  clean  and 
comfortable,  and  many  of  them  indicating  good  circumstances;  and  the 
little  boys  and  girls  were  held  up  for  his  admiration  aud  blessing.  They 
would  have,  he  trusted,  from  these  homes,  Christians  of  a  high  type,  trained 
in  the  service  of  the  Lord.  The  numbers  in  the  orphanage  were  now 
reduced  to  sixty-eight.  He  wanted  to  maintain  them,  however,  at  the 
normal  level  of  fifty.  Besides  this  institution  he  had  a  long  chain  of  girls' 
schools,  with  a  total  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  scholars.  -  Allusion 
was  made  to  the  difficulties  lately  luised  up  in  the  Mysore  as  the  result  of  the 
conversion  of  the  girl  Luchmin.  The  Ladies'  Auxiliary  was  engaged  in 
the  grandest,  the  noblest  work  that  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Chi-istian  Church.  The  women  of  India  were  the  stronghold  of  idolatry 
and  conservatism.  Might  God  bless  them,  and  all  who  were  working  for 
them,  here  or  yonder ! 

The  collection  was  now  made,  and  the  Benediction  closed  the  proceedings. 


m. 
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THE  BREAKFAST  MEETING- 

"t- 

THE  Annnal  Breakfast  took  place  in  the  Lower  Boom  of  Exeter  Hall  on  the 
morning  of  Saturday,  April  27  th.  There  was  a  crowded  attendance, 
and  the  proceedings  were  characterised  bj  a  spirit  of  intense  devotion  and  of 
Christian  enthusiasm. 

GuLBENCB  Smith,  Esq.,  J.F.,  presided,  being  introduced  to  the  meeting  by 
the  Bev.  M.  0.  Osbobn.    After  the  hymn, 

^  Let  heaven  and  eartli  agree," 

a  portion  of  Scripture  was  read  by  the  Bev.  D.  J*  Wallxb,  and  prayer  was 
offered  by  the  Bey.  Samuel  Lees. 

The  OHAIBMAN :  Looking  back  over  the  past  year,  I  think  it  will  take  an 
important  place  in  the  history  of  missions.  I  suppose  never  in  any  one  year 
since  missions  were  founded  has  there  been  so  much  criticism  about  Ohris* 
tian  missions.  There  is,  however,  one  feature  of  the  present  criticism,  which 
I  think  satisfactory.  So  far  as  I  know  there  has  been  no  criticism  of  any 
importance  except  from  friends,  and  though  they  have  not  always  exercised 
the  discretion  which  ought  to  characterise  criticism  of  such  an  object,  I  have 
no  doubt  the  result  will  be  a  great  deal  of  good.  There  has  been  this  differ- 
ence between  the  criticisms  upon  other  Societies  and  upon  our  own  that  they 
have  been  directed  against  what  has  been  done  abroad,  whilst  our  criticisms 
have  been  against  the  management  at  home.  It  must  have  been  a  matter  of 
great  satisfaction  to  the  Committee  to  find  that,  when  at  the  last  Oonf erence 
the  most  was  made  of  the  charges  which  were  brought  against  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Society  at  home,  so  little  was  really  made  out.  But,  with  regard 
to  criticisms  upon  missions  generally,  a  different  view  has  been  taken.  We 
have  been  told  that  missions  have  failed,  because  the  missionaries  have  not 
occupied  their  proper  sphere.  Men  of  experience  have  taken  part  in  this 
debate,  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  pay  great  attention  to  their  sugges- 
tions with  regard  to  the  working  of  our  uiissions ;  and  I  may  say,  on  behalf 
of  the  General  Committee,  that  they  are  taking  into  serious  consideration 
every  suggestion  that  comes  before  them.  Now  the  main  objection  which 
has  been  urged  is  that  our  missionaries,  in  India  particularly,  are  living  too 
extravagantly,  and  not  bringing  themselves  into  sympathy  with  the  people 
It  will  be  necessary  to  give  that  charge  very  serious  consideration.  I  hope 
the  fact  that  we  are  in  straits  for  money  will  not  detract  from  the  spirit  of 
justice  in  which  this  question  must  be  discussed,  or  from  the  judgment  with 
which  we  ought  to  approach  it.  I  hope  that  we  shall  not  be  carried  away  by 
enthusiasm.  Let  us  bring  to  these  matters  calm  and  sober  judgment.  We 
shall  have  to  consider  ho ^v  far  real  economy  can  be  effected  by  such  a  change 
as  is  proposed :  how  far  the  health  of  Europeaus  would  conform  to  the  habits 
of  the  Hindus :  how  far  money  would  really  be  saved  by  asking  our  mission- 
aries to  live  in  the  dirty,  ill-yex)til^ted  quarteTS  occ\x^\^  ^^  \.\i^  ^or^^ 
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amongst  whom  they  labour,  and  how  far  rice  could  support  a*  European  oon« 
stitution.  We  shall  have  to  see  how  far  it  will  be  right  to  say  to  our  mission- 
aries: "We  will  give  you  simply  the  precise  amount  of  nourishment  and 
accommodation  necessary  to  maintain  you  in  health.  We  will  take  care  that 
we  do  not  supply  you  with  a  single  unnecessary  comfort,  and  that  nothing 
more  shall  be  yoars  than  the  bare  necessaries  of  life."  If  that  proposal  be 
seriously  entertained,  it  will  have  to  be  entertained  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 
Further,  if  it  is  entertained  in  regard  to  our  ministers,  the  only  conclusion 
is,  that  it  must  be  maintained  also  with  regard  to  our  laymen.  Of  course  we 
have  to  consider  also  how  far  the  mind  of  the  natives  will  be  affected  by  such 
a  policy.  We  must  look  at  it  also  in  this  light,  that  our  missionaries  are  to  go 
to  India  to  train  native  ministers  who  shall  convert  the  people.  There  is  one 
more  way  proposed  by  which  we  may  reduce  the  expenditure  upon  oar  mis- 
sions, but  upon  this  I  hope  we  shall  set  our  foot  down  at  once,  and  say  we 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  has  been  proposed  that  we  should  raise  a 
second  order  of  the  clergy,  ministers  who  are  to  have  no  prospects  of  ever 
marrying  or  becoming  the  fathers  of  families.  I  hope  that  we  shall  not 
listen  to  that  project  for  a  moment.  I  believe  it  to  be  entirely  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  Methodism.  If  we  were  to  encourage  this  order  of  celibacy,  we 
should  be  directly  encouraging  one  of  the  most  pernicious  practices  of  the 
Bomish  Ohurch.  We  should  be  taking  away  from  India  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable influences  which  we  can  bidng  to  bear  upon  the  minds  of  the  people-* 
the  English  home.  I  am  sure  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  such  a 
system,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  while  we  may  give  our  attention  to  all 
other  proposals,  that  this  suggestion  will  be  speedily  stamped  out.  1  have 
now  to  call  upon  the  first  speaJser. 

The  Bev.  W.  GIBSON  (Paris) :  I  think  we  shall  all  agree  that  France  is  an 
important  field  of  labour.  It  is  important,  because  of  the  influence  that 
France  would  exert,  if  converted,  upon  the  whole  world.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most 
needful  fields  of  missionary  labour.  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  find  out  in 
a  street  how  many  men  were  believers — not  one.  Every  man  professed  to  be 
an  atheist.  If  you  are  seeking  a  sphere  of  labour,  there  is  none  like  the 
nation  nearest  to  you  I  believe  more  men  are  to  be  found  in  Paris  to-da/ 
who  say  "  There  is  no  Grod  "  than  were  ever  found  in  any  city  of  ancient  or 
modei*n  times.  You  say  you  send  the  Gospel  to  China  because  it  is  a  heathen 
country.  After  having  lived  nearly  twenty-one  years  in  France,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it,  too,  is  a  heathen  country.  Whenever  I  bear  speeches  about 
China  or  India,  1  say,  those  are  the  very  difficulties  with  which  we  in  France 
have  to  contend.  Is  there  any  reason  for  the  existence  of  Methodism  in 
France  P  I  have  read  many  speeches  about  Fi'ance,  and  this  particuLur  point, 
the  raiaon  d'etre  of  Methodism  in  France,  has  not  been  touched  upon.  I 
suppose  we  may  reckon  that  the  population  is  about  36,000,000.  Of  these 
about  600,000  are  Protestants.  And  these  Protestants  are  divided  between 
four  Churches— the  Beformed  Church,  the  Lutheran,  the  Free  Church  and 
the  Methodist.  The  two  former  receive  Gt)vemment  pay,  the  two  latter 
reject  it.  Every  Frenchman  knows  when  he  pays  his  taxes  that  he  is  paying 
a  certain  quota  to  the  "  Budget  of  Worship,"  and  you  cannot  convince  him 
that  it  IB  his  duty  to  support  religion.  In  1863  John  Bobinson  Kay  came 
to  P&ria  and  attended  the  service  iViere.  1  c»l^ti^  oiLXsAm^y*  ^^  ^^asAHAtAU 
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little  thinking  wLat  was  to  come  of  it.    He  looked  me  in  the  face  and  said, 

**  What  mission  wort  are  you  doing  ?*'    I  was  taken  aback  by  the  qnention. 

I  told  him  of  onr  services  on  Sunday  and  throughout  the  week,  but  I  went 

home  dissatisfied,  and  within  a  week  from  that  time  I  had  begun  our  first 

mission  station  in  connection  with  the  Rue  Boqu^pine.  That  question  turned 

the  current  of  my  whole  life  and  changed  my  destiny.    I  would  say  to 

elders :  Look  young  men  steadily  in  the  face  and  young  women  too,  and  ask 

them.  What  mission  work  are  you  doing  ?    Survey  our  mission  work.    First 

of  all  we  see  the  Rue  Roqu^pine.     I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  bring  tidinirs 

that  it  is  filling.     It  was  a  question  whether  the  Missionary  Committee  had 

done  a  wise  thing  in  building  that  chapel.     I  ventured  fifteen  years  ago  to 

contend  it  was  the  wisest  thing  they  could  do.    I  believe  the  Committee  were 

specially  guided  in  determining  to  build  as  they  did.    We  knew  we  were 

building  beyond  immediate  needs.      When  you  are  erecting  a  building  in  the 

heart  of  Paris  to  last  for  centuries,  would  it  have  been  right  only  to  build  for 

the  present  needP    Certainly  not.     We  began  with  a  fair  congregation, 

which  has  gone  on  increasing.    During  the  Exhibition  you  will  have  to  come 

in  good  time  if  you  mean  to  get  a  seat.    It  can  easily  be  found ;  the  Madeline 

is  a  good  mark,  the  grandest  building  that  Paris  possesses.    In  that  building 

the  first  honour  is  paid  to  the  human  mother  and  the  second  to  the  eternal 

Son.    Thank  Gk>d,  almost  under  the  shade  of  the  Madeleine  is  your  Methodist 

chapel,  in  which  the  first  honour  is  paid  to  the  immortal  Saviour  of  mankind. 

You  go  to  the  Madeleine  and  arc  frozen  by  its  formalism ;  you  go  to  the  Rue 

Roqu^pine  and  are  cheered  and  blessed  by  the  warmth  of  spiritual  worship. 

And  now,  let  us  look  again,  and  we  see  St.  Ouen.    We  go  from  St.  Denis 

to  Asnieres,  Argenteuii,   and  St.  Cloud;  we  go  still  further  round,  and 

come  near  the    Pantheon,  to   the  Rue  de  l'Abb4  de  I'Ep^e.     We  go  to 

Suresnes,   which    has    proved  one  of  our  most  successful   stations,   and 

then  we  go  down  into  the  heart  of  the  city  and  visit  the  hall  in    the 

Boulevard  des  Capucines,  and  Rue  Clairaut,  Batignolles.    We  go  from  Paris 

to  Rouen ;  it  is  only  ten  years  ago  at  the  next  Conference  since  the  work 

was  really  begun.    At  the  last  Conference  but  one  we  waited  upon  Dr.  Rigg, 

i,nd  said  we  must  have  a  chapel.    Dr.  Rigg  said,  "  If  it  can't  be  done,  it 

jan*t."    But  it  has  been  done.    The  chapel  is  erected,  and  in  connection 

therewith  I  should  mention  the  zeal  and  energy  of  our  brother  Herivel.    He 

boaght  the  ground  when  the  principal  street  of  Rouen  was  being  rebuilt, 

with  no  one  to  back  him.    We  thought  we  were  building  beyond  the  need. 

Bvery  Sunday  night  there  are  over  200  persons  in  the  chapel,  the  staircase 

IS  crowded  and  every  available  space  occupied,  so  that  although  the  chapel 

was  only  opened  in  August  last,  we  must  soon  have  a  larger  place.    This  is 

what  France  is  doing — listening.   O  that  I  could  show  you  our  Sunday  night 

indience !    It  wonld  convince  you  that  there  is  in  France  an  eager  desire  to 

know  what  this  Gospel  is,  and  wherever  you  announce  a  Gospel  service,  the 

place  is  sure  to  be  crowded.    I  must  hasten  on  to  Havre,  where  our  dear 

brother  Whelpton  is  labouring.    At  first  he  supported  the  working  himself, 

but  now  he  receives  £10  »  a-year  towards  the  expenses  of  his  Circuit.  He  pays 

the  deficit  on  the  Circuit  account,  and  supports  himself  and  his  family.    He 

IS  well  aided  by  one  of  the  most  earnest  evangelists  I  ever  met— Mr.  J.  H.  Gray. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  work  of  our  Brother  Le  Gros,  at  BrusacU 

and  a  blessed  evangelistic  work  at  St.  Malo,  on  the  vi^vy  «^1  om'«(VvOgi\aV5\i.% 
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XI Y.  landed — ^wHen  be  came  down  the  met  to  siicxi  the  re?ooation  ol  the' 
Edict  of  Nantes — at  that  very  spot  our  Methodist  chapel  is  hailt.  I  ha^e 
much  more  to  say.  But  I  will  only  add  this,  that  we  haye  been  guided  to 
the  right  method  of  evangelism.  Of  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt.  On 
this  point  I  can  speak  with  certainty,  for  Qod  has  set  His  seal  upon  our  work 
in  wonderful  conversions. 

I  plead  for  France,  which  gave  to  England  its  Huguenot  blood,  iit 
Huguenot  skill,  which  gave  to  Methodism  John  Fletcher,  one  of  the  most 
holy  living  of  men  the  world  has  ever  known,  which  has  sent  men  of  the  finest 
feeling  and  most  devoted  zeal  and  heavenly  enthusiasm  to  mission  work; 
and,  if  evangelised,  will  do  so  again.  I  plead  for  France,  which,  if 
won  for  Ohrist,  would  be  one  of  the  brightest  gems  in  the  coronet  of  our 
ImmanueL 

The  Bev.  J.  W.  FARADAY  (South  Africa) :  I  should  like  to  respond  to 
the  demand  which  appears  to  have  arisen  very  strongly  since  I  left  England 
—the  demand  for  facts.  I  will  content  myself  with  relating  one  incident  in 
my  missionary  career.  I  was  sent  from  this  country  to  Queenstown.  My 
work  there  was  very  much  what  it  would  be  in  a  country  Gircuit  in  latigUw^ 
but  I  wanted  to  get  into  missionary  work,  and  by  dint  of  a  little  manoBnvr- 
ing  I  succeeded.  To  my  satisfaction  I  was  landed  by  the  post  cart  one  dark 
and  stormy  night  at  one  of  our  old  stations  in  the  Transkei.  I  began  to  woik 
there  but  alas  soon  the  Conference  sent  me  back  to  colonial  work  and  in  a 
colonial  Circuit  I  have  remained  to  this  day.  Still  I  look  back,  as  the  bright* 
eat  portion  of  my  career,  to  the  time  spent  in  that  Circuit  of  Butterworth. 
I  believe,  that  a  gentleman  has  been  descanting  a  little  in  the  public  press  on 
the  luxurionsness  of  missionary  life.  My  "  mansion  "  was  a  two-roomed 
cottage,  with  a  thatched  roof —all  that  remained  of  our  mission  premisfs 
after  the  last  Kaffir  raid — the  church,  school,  and  everything  having  been 
destroyed.  I  purchased  an  umbrella  before  I  left  England,  and  it  was  an 
untold  blessing  to  me  in  Butterworth,  for  without  the  friendly  shelter  of 
that  umbrella  over  my  bed  I  can  only  speculate  on  the  number  of  colds  I 
should  have  caught.  One  day  there  came  to  that  dilapidated  cottage  an 
ancient-looking  Kaffir.  From  the  deference  paid  him  by  two  companions  I 
judged  him  to  be  a  petty  chief.  He  brought  me  a  letter  from  the  chief 
magistrate.  Maki  had  got  into  trouble,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quences  had  fled  towards  the  colony  with  a  few  followers,  and  was  now 
located  in  a  spot  near  the  Residency,  where  lived  the  chief  magistrate  of  tlie 

district.    Captain  B takes  very  great  interest  in  the  spiritual  as  well  u 

the  temporal  welfare  of  the  natives,  and  he  sent  Maki  to  me  with  the  request 
that  I  would  do  all  1  could  for  his  moral  and  spiritual  good.  There  he  stoud 
before  me — a  cunning,  selfish,  old  polygamist,  whose  hands  had  often  been 
red  with  the  blood  of  his  fellow-men.  I  could  make  nothing  of  him,  for  his 
was  chiefly  concerned  in  considering  what  profit  he  might  make  of  the 
interview.  I  made  a  bargain  with  Maki.  I  agreed  that  il  he  would  build  a 
large  hut  I  would  furnish  it  and  start  a  school  for  the  children  and  a  church 
for  the  people.  Not  long  after  I  received  information  that  the  hut  was 
ready  for  whitewashing.  When  everything  was  ready,  I  went  to  inaugurate 
the  school  and  arrange  t\ie  openinvE.  services.  Before  Sunday  arrived  M«ki 
ijiformcd  me  that  part  oi  Oie  aTT«Ln^«m'«i\A  V-a.^  i^\.  \a  \ifc  \s^^^     It  was 
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Jtec^aaaxj  tliat  he  should  be  present  as  head  man.  For  this  purpose  he 
beffged  that  I  wonld  preae-it  him  with  a  sail  of  oh>the8.  The  place  of  wor- 
khip  was  opened,  and  is  to-da7  one  of  the  active  oentres  of  Chriatuin  work 
and  inflaenoe  in  the  Butterworth  Oircnit. 

There  is  a  sequel  to  all  this.  About  thirty  miles  from  Butterworth  Station 
there  lives  a  miaBionorj  who  represents  another  Society.  Unfortunately, 
Uiis  missionary  thought  he  had  a  prior  claim  to  Maki  and  his  people.  Then 
Bnaued  a  discasaion  of  the  matter  at  the  Residency,  the  magistrate  declining 
fto  admit  that  gentleman's  claim.  We  had  gone  too  far  to  think  of  retreating, 
^d  BO  Maki  and  hie  people  are  oars.     After  the  discussioD  I  had  a  conver- 

■ation  with  the  magistrate,  and  I  said  :  "  Now,  Captain  B ,  you  are  a 

■nember  of  the  Anglican  Charch,  and  are  frequently  visited  by  representatives 
wi  that  Church  in  this  neighbourhood.  Very  much  nearer  to  you  than  I  am 
b  Ur  Anld,  who  is  so  anxious  to  have  Maki  and  his  peo^e.  Why  did  yon 
■end  them  to  a  Wealeyan  MethodiatP"  I  want  yon  to  notice  the  reply.  "  Well, 
Pbe  &ct  is  this,  that  the  reanlt  of  a  long  residence  among  these  people,  and 
gn»t  experience  in  dealing  with  them,  bus  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  our 
{Ihnrch  has  yet  to  find  out  the  right  way  of  dealing  with  them.  The  influence  of 
-the  Chnrch  represented  hy  Mr.  Auld  is  such  as  I  cannot  approve  of.  But 
Ton  Wesleyans  seem  to  know  how  to  handle  the  people,  and.  therefore,  bein;^ 
AnzioOB  for  Maki's  welfare,  1  sent  him  to  wbat  I  thongbt  the  right  place." 
■There  is  an  unsolicited  and  unbiassed  testimony  to  the  character  of  your 
.misaionaries  and  the  value  of  their  work  in  Southern  Africa.  I  think  that  is 
:'portfa  having.  And  now  was  this  high  encomium  justified?  When  1  hade 
.^j«well  to  Butterworth  Maki  was  still  a  vei-itable  heathen,  in  1887  I  was 
Roding  our  South  African  report,  and  my  heart  jumped  with  joy  when  I  saw 
it  staled  that  Maki  had  been  converted  to  Qod,  and  he  is  to-day  a  professing 
.Christian,  a  Wealeyan  local  preacher,  and  a  man  who  is  seeking  in  bis  poor 
-way  to  convey  the  knowledge  to  others  of  that  same  blessed  Saviour  who 
^wrought  out  his  own  wonderful  delivery.  May  God  grant  us  many  such  trophies 
PofHis  grace  as  this  for  Christa  sake, 
p     The  audience  here  aung  a  hymn. 

I  The  Rev.  DAVID  A.  REES  (Mysore)  :  After  twelve  and  a-half  years  of 
Foiunti-rrupted  work  in  India,  it  ia  exceedingly  pleasing  to  be  once  more  in 
M  Christian  land  and  in  a  Chi-istian  atmosphere.  The  bard  part  of  a  mis> 
Nonary's  life  ia  the  deadening  and  depressing  inSueuceofthe  dense  heathenism 
Vhich  cornea  pressing  in  continually  upon  the  soul ;  and  yet.  Sir,  I  would  not 
change  my  poaition  permanently  with  any  of  you. 

The  field  of  labour  in  which  I  have  been  occupied  is  the  native  Provinco 
Ot  Uysore.  In  consequence  of  its  position,  we  are  blessed  with  a  very  fiiir 
-limate  for  India.  We  aie  free  from  the  enervating  heat  of  the  plain,  and  at 
■imes  we  have  it  fairly  cold.  The  people  are  hardier  and  more  manly  than 
■Kose  fonnd  bcluh-  the  Qbauts.  The  Cunarese  man  can  afford  to  wear  cloth- 
tig  He  never  goea  without  his  blanket,  while  the  man  of  the  plain  finds  it  too 
i^t  to  bear  a  coarae  sheet.  The  man  of  the  plain  eata  rice,  but  the  man  of 
■lie  moontain  lives  upon  a  more  natritioua  diet  called  ragi.  Never  was  there  a 
tvander  sphere  opened  to  any  missionaries  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  with 
■he  exeepion  of  a  slice  of  territory  which  has  been  haniei  ovai  to  \iift\jo^- 
ton  Misaion,  the  whole  baa  been  left  to  yonr  Society,    ttetei  \ia4  «.  ^w-ixAa 
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a  more  unique  and  more  responsible  call  than  that  which  joa  have  reooii 
in  regard  to  the  Mysore.    What  has  our  Society  doneP    We  are  ti 
European  missionaries,  all  told.    Our  average  working  strength  is  texL 
are  wholly  employed  in  English  work  in  Bangalore  which  is  of  the  at 
importance,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  bearing  upon  direct  mission  work, 
leaves  eight  men  to  evangelise  this  grand  country.      Gk>d  has  helped  mi 
raise  up  a  native  ministry.    We  have  kept  that  steadily  before  us,  and 
we  have  eight  native  ministers  of  sterling  character,  men  who  will  nereri 
grace  the  i*anks  of  our  noble  brotherhood.    Then  we  have  thirty -three  i 
lay  evangelists,  men  of  good  character.  From  their  ranks  we  hope  in  oonml 
time  to  add  to  the  number  of  our  native  ministers.    Latterly  we 
an  addition  to  our  working  strength  in  the  person  of  two  of  Mr.  Chan] 
lay  evangelists.    Alas  !  there  is  now  only  one.    One  is  not,  for  God  hasi 
him.     Mr.  Edlin  was  worthy  of  the  name  he  bore,  and  he  was  to  the 
heart  an  evangelist. 

This  is  the  force  with  which  we  have  to  evangelise  a  province  larger 
Scotland.     Does  it  not  seem  ridiculous  in  its  inadequacy?    And  yet  we  i 
working  on  with  a  cheerful  courage,  determining  to  do  all  we  can.    WeJ 
that  we  are  debtors  to. all  classes — to  the  Brahmins  and  to  the  Shut 
the  wise,  and  to  the  unwise ;  and  as  much  as  in  us  lies  we  are  pre] 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  soul  in  the  Mysore.   The  question  is, 
the  best  methods  of  bringing  the  Gospel  into  contact  with  those  peopled 
is  very  popular  in  certain  quarters  to  criticise  our  methods.  We  do  not  < 
to  criticism,  provided  our  critics  know  something  about  the  subject, 
have  rushed  through  the  land,  and  favoured  the  public  with  their  viem,! 
to  our  astonishment,  these  views  are  readily  received  in  all  quarters; 
professed  friend  of   missions,  who  says  he  has  had  experience  in  tbii] 
ticular  department  of  work,  comes  forward  to  set  us  right.    I  ask,  Sir,l 
the  writer  of  these  articles  done  three  months  consecutive  mission  woiki 
India  P    I  name  that  pai*ticular  period  because  we  find  that  that  it  thej 
cise  time  needful  to  enable  a  man  to  write  a  book  about  India.    That  ii 
limit  of  time  in  which  a  young  man  will  sit  in  judgment  on  the  grand  (Mi 
sionaries,  criticiBe  their  methods,  and  put  us  right  in  every  respect, 
day  beyond  that  period  a  man  begins  to  lose  his  assurance  and  also  hii< 
ceit.    By  the  time  he  has  done  ten  years  of  good  hard  work  he  is  com 
that,  after  all,  there  was  common  sense  in  those  missionaries,  and  there 
a  power  guiding  them  in  the  adoption  of  their  methods.    Let  me  admiii 
the  ideal  form  of  mission  work  is  preaching  the  Gospel  under  the  villaijet 
by  the  wayside,  and  in  any  place  where  you  can  get  a  good  con( 
The  ten  men  in  the  Mysore  engaged  in  direct  mission  work  are  qualiC 
do  this  effectively,  but  we  find  that  the  Brahmins  and  the  respectable 
will  not  mix  with  the  promiscuous  crowds  we  gather,  and  will  not  elbow  < 
way  into  our  schoolrooms.    Are  we  to  leave  them  alone  in  their  pride? 
forbid.    Now  we  find  a  widespread  desire  for  English  education  in  Indiii' 
so  we  have  two  high -class  schools,  and  in  these  two  schools  we  have  si 
eand  select  boys  and  young  men,  destined  to  fill  high  positions,  and  we  I 
set  apart  two  men  to  mould  their  intellects  and  save  their  souls, 
morning  at  seven  those  boys  meet,  and  the  missionary  offers  prayer. 
Sir,  is  a  sermon  in  itself.    Then  the  classes  separate,  and  the  first  hoaf^ 
every  day  is  spent  in  t^ie  ^tvi^  ol  Q(0^i^^  qt^ 
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hxr  critic  asks,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  tlie  missionary  gives  chief  attention 
le  boys  in  the  matricnlation  class  P  Cei*tainlj  he  does.  Boys  grow  in 
I  just  as  they  do  in  England,  and  in  course  of  time  everybody  in  the 
ol  comes  under  his  personal  influence.  Consider  what  a  grand  opportu- 
this  affords  him.  Here  is  a  class  of  fifty  or  sixty  young  men  meeting  to 
Y  God's  word,  and  the  missionary  is  able  calmly  to  lead  them  on  thi*ough 
rhole  course  of  Christian  truth.  If  that  is  not  evangelistic  work  I  do 
mow  what  is.  As  a  purely  vernacular  preacher  I  tell  you  sometimes  I 
that  brother.  When  the  Bible  lesson  is  over,  have  all  opportunities  for 
Btian  instruction  come  to  an  end  ?  Far  from  it.  You  do  not  know  until 
bave  read  one  of  your  authors  with  a  non-Ohnstian  class,  how  Christian 
ght  has  permeated  English  literature.  You  can  scarcely  read  a  para- 
h  which  will  not  in  some  of  its  ramifications  lead  you  up  to  the  grand 
^k  ;  and  your  missionaries  are  men  whose  hearts  are  loyal  to  Christ, 
often  it  happens  that  the  very  best  sermon  that  is  preached  to  these 
is  preached  from  a  text  found  in  a  secular  author.  But  when  the  school 
er,  do  not  think  that  the  missionary's  work  is  done.  His  home  is  open 
rery  young  man  who  likes  to  call,  and  they  do  call,  not  only  from  our 
ion  schools,  but  from  government  college  and  Hindu  schools.  It  is  then 
missionary  can  understand  the  extent  to  which  the  school  work  has  been 
Qg  upon  the  young  men ;  and  could  you  hear  some  of  the  conversations 
ih  are  carried  on,  you  would  never  doubt  the  value  of  our  educational 
c  as  a  missionary  agency.  Is  their  work  finished  then  ?  Each  of  our 
olmen  has  charge  of  one  or  two  out-stations.  He  has  under  his  charge 
Tangelist  or  two,  and  when  he  has  his  monthly  holiday  he  spends  it  in 
ing  those  evangelists  and  seeing  what  they  are  doing.     They  also  do 

*  fair  share  of  vernacular  work  in  the  towns,  preaching  in  the  school- 
ts,  and  taking  a  share  in  the  Sunday  services.  What  about  the  cost  ? 
)8ts  the  Society  the  bare  allowance  of  the  European  missionaries.  The 
lings,  the  salaries,  and  all  other  expenses  are  met  by  the  fees  and  the 
rnmeut  grants.  But  we  are  told  *'  You  are  propping  up  an  effete  and 
^g  aristocracy,  fostering  caste."      Why,  it  would  be  laughable,  if  it 

not  sad.  Our  high-schools  have  been  amongst  the  most  powerful 
cies  for  the  removal  of  caste  in  India.  The  schools  are  open  to  all 
es  without  distinction.  The  Brahmin  will  be  found  sitting  side  by  side 
the  Shudra,  and  the  still  more  despised  native  Christian  and  the  beef  • 
g  Mussulman,  the  Brahmin  taking  it  very  calmly  indeed. 
bat  about  results  ?  First  let  us  agree  what  we  mean  by  results.  Is  that  only 
alt  which  you  can  clearly  put  in  black  and  white  P  That  seems  to  be  the 
of  the  men  who  have  not  souls  above  figures.  To  all  these  short-sighted 
iren  I  will  just  give  two  words.     One  shall  be  the  word  of  man,  the 

*  the  word  of  Christ.  The  word  of  man  is  from  the  British  Weekly,  .  . . 
i  us  remember  that  to  have  complete  statistics  of  spiritual  prosperity 
lOst  have  not  only  statistics  of  conversion,  but  statistics  of  edification, 
itics  of  love,  statistics  of  humility,  statistics  of  secret  prayer,  statistics 
ings  that  the  right  hand  does  without  letting  the  left  hand  know ;  pro- 
le statistics — statistics  showing  the  shining  sheaves  of  a  harvest  a  hun- 
years  to  come,  springing  from  two  or  three  dark  seeds  that  some  hon- 
i  servant  of  Christ,  whose  life  is  a  poem  of  resolve  and  endurance^  ia 
sowing  in  tears."    Now  the  word  of  Christ — ttad,  SvCjlAa^^i'aN^  \\ivv\.  \iv« 
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a  more  unique  and  more  resposeible  coll  than  that  which  jon  hare 
in  regard  to  tbe  Mysore.  What  has  our  Society  done?  We  ai 
Eoropean  miaaiouaries,  all  told.    Onr  average  working  gtreagth  U  tt  _ 

are  wholly  employed  in  English  work  in  Bangalore  wbich  iaof  tt' 
importance,  botk  in  itself  and  in  its  bearing  upon  direct  mission  wo: 
leaves  eight  men  to  evangelise  this  grand  oonntry.     O'jd  has  help 
ruBe  np  a  native  niiniatr;.     We  have  kept  that  steadily  befui-e  us,  u 
we  have  eight  native  ministers  of  sterling  character,  men  who  will  ii 
grace  the  mnks  of  oar  noble  brotherhood.     Then  we  havo  thirty-tbr 
lay  evangelists,  men  of  good  character.  From  their  ranbF!  wcbopeini 
time  to  add  to  the  number  of  onr  native  miniBters.     Latterly  we 
an  addition  to  our  working  strength  in  the  person  of  trco  of  Mr.  Chd  ~ 
lay  evangelists.     Alas  !  there  is  now  only  one.     One  ie  not.  fur  tiod  t ' 
him.     Mr.  Edlin  was  worthy  of  the  name  Be  bore,  auil  lio  was  to  '. 
heart  an  evanjjeliBt.  "- 

This  is  the  force  with  which  we  have  to  evangelise  a  piovince  la^ 
Scotland.  Does  it  not  seem  ridicnlons  in  its  inadequacy?  And^ 
working  on  with  a  cheerful  courage,  determining  to  do  all  we  can-  ** 
that  we  are  debtors  to. all  claSBen— to  the  Brahmins  and  Ui  tbc  Sh^ 
the  wise,  and  to  the  unwise;  and  as  much  as  in  us  li<.'^  \\ 
preach  the  Oospcl  to  every  soul  in  the  Mysore.  The  qii>'sl 
the  best  methods  of  bringing  the  Gospel  into  contact  with 
is  very  popular  in  certain  quartera  to  criticise  our  mettoils.  We  do 
to  criticism,  provided  oar  critics  know  something  about  tlie  auhjeet. 
have  rushed  througb  the  land,  and  favoured  the  public  mtb  tl 
to  our  aBtonishment,  these  views  are  readily  received  in  ;ill  i^ 
professed  friend  of  missions,  who  says  he  has  had  c^pciii'i 
ticular  department  of  work,  comes  forward  to  set  ue  iii;bt. 
the  writer  of  these  articles  done  three  months  coneecntire  m 
India  P  I  name  that  particular  period  because  we  finJ  ihut 
cise  time  needful  to  enable  a  man  to  write  a  book  aboiil  ludi 
limit  of  time  in  which  a  yonng  man  will  sit  in  judgment  K'H  the 
sionariee,  criticise  their  methods,  and  put  us  right  in  eveiy  r 
day  beyond  that  period  a  man  begins  to  lose  his  aa8ur;i]iii'  iii 
cfit.  By  the  time  he  has  done  ton  years  of  good  bari!  tviirk  . 
that,  after  all,  there  was  common  sense  in  those  miBsinTiiirics, 
a  power  guiding  them  in  the  adoption  of  their  methods.  l.,el 
the  ideal  form  of  mission  work  is  preaching  the  Gospel  under 
by  the  wayside,  and  in  any  place  where  yon  can  get  i\  ltiijJ 
The  ten  men  in  the  Mysore  engaged  in  direct  mission  wr.rk  ; 
do  this  effectively,  but  we  find  that  the  Brahmins  and  the  ri"..]it  rtublc 
will  not  mix  with  the  promiscuous  crowds  we  gather,  aiil  nil!  11^,1  i.lbo 
way  into  onr  achooirooms.  Are  we  to  leave  them  aloni 
forbid.  Now  we  find  a  widespread  desire  for  English  ediicittiiin  in  Ini 
BO  we  have  two  high-class  schools,  and  in  these  two  schools  we  have 
Band  select  boys  and  yonng  men,  destined  to  fill  high  positioni 
set  apart  two  men  to  mould  their  intollects  and 
morning  at  seven  those  boys  meet,  and  the  ruiasionary 
Sir,  is  a  sermon  in  itseU.  Then  the  classes  separate, 
eveiy  day  ia  apent  in  t\ie  atttda  (AQofila'^Qti. 
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brother,  Mr.  Jenkins,  was  wise  in  the  selection  of  liis  text :  **  When  it  is  efcf^ 
ing  ye  say  it  will  be  fair  weather  if  the  heaven  is  red,  and  in  the  morning  it 
will  be  fool  weather  for  the  heaven  is  lowering.    Oh,  ye  hypocrites,  ye  knov 
to  discern  the  face  of  the  sky,  bat  can  ye  not  discern  the  signs  of  tin 
times  P  "    Yon  cannot  talk  with  Brahmin  priests,  but  they  monm  over  (lit 
fact  that  the  spread  of  Engb'sh  edacation  has  deprived  them  of  many  of  tlwir 
young  men  and  of  their  livelihood.   You  cannot  read  the  Hindu  papers  with- 
out meeting  with  the  same  sad  wail  continually.    And  to-day  they  are  estab- 
lishing Hindu  theological  colleges  because  they  feel  they  are  losing  fcheir 
grasp  of  the  young  men  of  India,  and  all  this  is  being  done  by  the  educalkAl 
given  in  our  high-schools.     You  may  say,  **  Why  have  you  not  more  caaeiaf 
those  who  have  been  brought  to  Christ  direct  from  these  schools  P  **    Thsiii 
a  question  that  we  have  asked,  and  which  I  believe  every  true  minister  it 
England  has  often  asked  also.      We  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  answer, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  until  we  can  understand  the  mystery  of  the  power «( 
the  human  will  to  resist  the  strivings  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod  that  we  shall  ever 
comprehend  the  subject.     Possibly  one  of  the  causes  of  failure  may  be  thtl 
you  at  home  are  too  ready  to  listen  to  criticisms  and  too  slow  to  engage  it 
prayer.    Is  it  not  possible  that  this  may  be  a  reason  P    To-day  let  there  be 
heart  searching.    We  are  quite  willing  to  confess,  not  before  you,  or  before 
the  critics,  but  in  the  presence  of  Grod,  our  unfaithfulness ;  but  we  want  jot 
to  join  with  us,  and  then  God,  in  His  mercy,  may  give  such  a  grand  aol 
glorious  blessing  that  our  hearts  will  be  filled  with  rejoicing.      Give  ns  yoor 
sympathy,  your  prayers,  and  all  the  aid  you  possibly  can,  and  by  the  help  o( 
God  we  shall  go  on  to  certain  victory. 

The  Rev.  GEORGE  WEAVER  (South  Africa) :  I  have  not  come  hooe 
to  live  in  England.    In  two  weeks'  time  my  wife  and  I  will  be  on  the  mUs- 
We  are  both  glad  to  know  that  our  work  in  the  future  is  to  be  among  titt 
natives.     Only  last  Thursday  I  received  a  cablegram  from  our  Conference 
now  sitting  at  the  Cape,  with  just  one  word  "  Vitbugen,"  and  amongst  tfe^ 
natives  we  hope  to  spend  many  years  of  happy  toil.    In  South  Africa  oofj 
work  of  course  assumes  a  great  variety  of  shapes.    The  stranger,  as  liii; 
vessel  glides  into  Table  Bay,  is  struck  with  the  huge  Table  Mountain  wfaiek  i 
lifts  its  massive  head  towards  heaven.    He  can  see  nothing  else,  but  aftor  J 
getting  used  to  it  for  awhile  he  begins  to  notice  the  houses,  and  one  ediieeJ 
that  strikes  his  attention  is  the  lofty  spire  of  the  Wesleyun  MethodiKl 
church.    That  first  impression  of  the  stranger  is  but  expressive  of  what  fcf/ 
will  find  as  he  goes  throughout  the  country — wherever  he  goes  he  will  hi 
the  Methodist  church.    In  the  towns  and  cities,  in  lofty  mountain  distriei^ 
five  or  six  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  lovely  valleys,  amidii 
gardens  fragrant  with  orange  trees,  he  will  find  the  Wesleyan  Methodirt 
church.    He  may  be  travelling  over  some  weary  plain,  and  he  sees  in  th 
distance  a  speck  of  a  building.    When  he  comes  alongside  he  peeps  init! 
the  window,  and  he  sees  Wesley's  Hymns  on  the  preacher's  desk.     He  may  p, 
into  a  score  of  solitary  farmhouses,  where  you  would  think  not  a  rieil 
would  come  once  in  a  month,  but  there  upon  the  piimo  he  will  see  Wesley' 
Hymns,  and  find  that  every  Sunday  there  is  a  service  to  which  the  people 
can  come.    This  work  aiuoiig^t  t^i^a  \aolated  farm  population  is  occupvinll 
to-day  a  very  important  po«it\oTL  Vn  wa  ^m'Oki  kl\v:^'«XL^<^\2E^<;:s^m«    It  ill 
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difficult,  bat  it  ib  a  very  blessed  work,  and  as  the  result,  we  are  seeing  the 
&rming  community  in  South  Africa  becoming  attached  to  our  Church. 
Vhej  form  the  backbone  of  the  colony,  and  the  colony  will  not  be  any  the 
p'  worse  for  having  a  good  Methodist  backbone.  Still  our  grandest  work  isamongst 
|\^'tiie  teeming  masses  of  the  native  population.  In  other  parts  of  the  world 
^  the  natives  are  dying  out,  but  in  this  part,  although  brandy  and  Kaffir  wars 
^^liave  killed  thousands,  they  are  increasing.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
~  Christian  Ohurch  not  to  neglect  them.  The  great  political  question  at  the 
Oape  to-day  is  the  native  question,  and  the  native  question  is  the  one  that 
demands  our  deepest  solicitude.  Kaffir  heathenism  in  itself  is  an  awful 
thing,  but  Kaffir  heathenism  that  has  caught  the  infection  of  European  vice 
^^and  brandy  drinking  becomes  a  spot  hideously  black  indeed.  I  do  not  want 
to  talk  pontics,  but  I « cannot  help  it  when  I  see  the  Oape  Qovemment 
abolishing  the  excise  duty  on  spirit,  and  when  I  see  licences  to  sell  liquor 
Ipranted  against  the  wishes  and  protests  of  the  people.  When  we  see 
restricted  areas  having  those  restrictions  removed,  our  British  Conference, 
'I  am  sure,  will  excuse  the  missionaries  in  Africa  if  they  feel  that  this  great 
native  question  has  a  political  side  as  well  as  a  spiritual  side.  Mr.  Ohair- 
man,  the  Kaffir  cannot  withstand  the  drink.  It  has  a  fascination  for  him 
F  which  is  something  terrible.  It  was  a  touching  scene,  to  put  it  in  no 
stronger  terms,  to  see  what  I  saw  last  year,  that  grand  model  Christian, 
James  Shaw  Kama,  a  local  preacher  and  class-leader,  and  most  respected, 
^coming  to  King  Williamstown  to  protest,  vainly,  against  the  sale  of  liquor 
being  granted  to  the  white  man.  What  are  we  doing  to  meet  the  heathenism 
of  South  Africa  P  A  good  many  remedies  have  been  suggested.  People 
have  been  coming  to  Africa  as  well  as  to  India.  But  they  have  openly  said 
they  were  not  friends  of  missions.  Anthony  Trollope  went  through  the 
country  to  get  a  bird's  eye  view,  and  then  wrote  a  book  in  two  volumes 
His  remedy  was  daal— European  clothing  and  work.  He  almost  ignored 
missionary  work.  Work  and  European  clothing  will  never  raise  these 
people.  There  is  only  one  thing  that  will  raise  them,  and  that  is  the  Gk>spel 
of  Christ.  I  have  laboured  for  eleven  years  there,  and  I  think  my  opinion 
^  may  be  taken  as  well  as  that  of  Anthony  Trollope.  1  was  sitting  in  the  shop 
of  a  Kaffir  trader  which  was  full  of  heathen  people.  A  woman  came  up  to 
me  with  all  the  impudence  imaginable,  and  said  "  Good  morning,"  in  as  good 
English  as  I  could  speak  myself.  "  Don't  you  know  me  ?  "  "I  do  not." 
"  My  name  is  Emma — Emma  Sandilli  "  Then  I  knew  who  I  was  speaking 
to.  in  one  of  the  Kaffir  wars  many  years  ago  the  Kaffir  chief  SandiUi  was 
taken  prisoner.  His  little  daughter,  a  pretty  Kaffir  girl  of  four  or  five  years, 
was  taken  charge  of  by  some  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  Grahamstown.  They 
sent  her  to  school,  and  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  she  came  to  Eng- 
land, and  in  a  boarding-school  here  became  thoroughly  accomplished.  She 
returned  to  Africa  and  visited  her  friends  at  Grahamstown,  and  stayed  a  few 
weeks.  One  morning  she  did  not  come  down  to  breakfast.  They  went  to 
her  room,  but  it  was  empty.  They  found  that  she  had  gone  to  the  Kaffir 
location  outside  the  town,  exchanged  her  beautiful  English  clothing  for  a 
savage  heathen  woman's  red-clay  and  blanket ;  and  trudged  away  a  distance 
of  100  miles  or  more  back  to  her  old  tribe,  and  a^rain  went  back  into  the 
coarsest  heathenism.  Her  English  was  beautiful,  but  there  stood  that 
degraded  creature  before  me,  who  had  been  trained  in  an  ^n^YvskV  ^c^cy^,  vcl\ 
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I  said  to  ber,  "  Can  you  tell  me,  Emma,  what  is  the  secret  of  this  P  **  She 
answered  me  in  words  that  ought  to  be  written  in  gold  and  pat  alongside  of 
Anthony  TroUope's  book — '*  The  reason  is  this :  I  was  civilised  bat  I  was 
not  Christianised,"  and  Obristianity  is  the  only  secret  for  solving  the  great 
native  question.  I  do  not  know  that  as  missionaries  we  have  to  stand  upoa 
oar  defence.  Eveiy  one  who  lives  in  the  country  must  see  that  ChriBtianitj 
has  been  a  great  success.  It  has  made  the  Kadfirs  loyal.  It  has  instilled 
|into  them  honesty,  sobriety,  and  industry.  Africa  wo«ld  have  been  a 
very  different  place  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  labours  of  the  mission- 
aries. The  Kaffirs  are  getting  converted  to  €^od,  and  we  are  makiiig 
each  an  evangelist  to  his  own  people.  In  fact,  it  is  the  natives  who 
are  the  evangelists,  for  almost  every  converted  Kaffir  becomes  a  preacher. 
I  do  not  want  to  say  a  word  to  underrate  the  work  of  Mr.  Ghampness,  but  I 
think  it  a  mistake  bis  evangelists  going  to  South  Africa.  They  have  to 
acquire  the  language,  and  it  is  bard  work  before  tbey  can  express  themselves 
in  it ;  whereas,  we  have  hundreds  of  native  local  preachers  who  would  be 
willing  enough  to  devote  themselves  to  the  work  if  we  could  raise  £20  a-year- 
for  each  of  them,  and  no  Englishman  can  preach  to  the  people  like  a  natiTS 
himself.  I  am  going  back  encouraged,  and  I  hope  this  anniversary  will  \m 
an  inspiration  to  me. 

Mb.  ISAAO  HOTLE,  M.P.,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Ghairmia 
for  presiding. 

Mb.  J.  S.  SUTOLIFFE  seconded  the  motion. 

Mb.  ED  ward  HOYLE  supported  the  motion,  and  said  he  wished  to 
give  £50  towards  the  funds  of  the  Society,  in  token  of  his  gratitude  for  all 
he  had  heard  that  day,  and  for  the  goodness  of  God  to  him  personally. 

The  proceedings  then  closed  with  the  Doxology. 
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SINCE  the  issne  of  onr  last  number  Missionary  policy  in  India  has 
been  further  discussed  in  journals  circulating  more  or  less  amongst 
he  supporters  of  this  Society.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  perhaps, 
hat  at  a  time  when  Indian  Missions  generally  are  passing  through  an 
irdeal  of  criticism  those  of  onr  own  Society  should  entirely  escape. 
KThile  strong  exception  must  be  taken  to  the  style  of  criticism  adopted, 
md  to  many  of  the  statements  which  have  appeared,  we  should  be  most 
vluctant  to  impute  to  the  ci*itics  within  onr  own  borders  hostility 
o  our  Foreign  Missions.  At  the  same  time  it  is  probable  that 
tonsiderable  harm  has  been  done.  Whether  the  methods  for  many 
rears  pursued  in  India,  especially  with  regard  to  Higher  Education,  are 
» mistaken  policy;  and  whether  the  general  cost  of  our  missions  in 
bat  country  is  unreasonably  large,  are  the  main  questions  which  have 
een  raised.  It  may  suffice  for  the  present  to  state  that  these  questions 
te  nnder  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Committee,  and  the  whole 
ibject  will  be  reported  to  the  Conference  and  to  our  supporters  at 
\Tge.  In  the  meantime  we  would  request  our  friends  to  suspend  their 
idgment  until  those  who  have  so  much  right  to  speak  have  been  heard. 

Kecent  letters  from  South-eastern  Africa  report  the  death  of  the 
enerable  Mrs.  AylifF,  widow  of  the  Rev.  John  AylifF,  one  of  our  earlier 
lissionaries  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  AylifE  endui'ed 
luch  hardship  and  peril  in  their  pioneer  labours,  but  were  wonderfully 
reserved  and  greatly  blessed.  This  remarkable  woman  exerted  con- 
iderable  influence  in  a  wide  circle  for  a  long  period  of  years.  She 
cached  her  ninetieth  year  and  died  in  great  peace. 

Mrs.  Kilner,  too,  after  severe  and  protracted  suffering,  has  passed 
way.  She  was  a  true  missionary.  The  Committee  has  expressed  to 
h*.  Kilnor  its  most  respectful  sympathy  in  his  bereavement.  This 
3eling  will  be  shared  by  many  friends  all  over  the  Connexion« 
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More  recently  Mr.  William  Johnson,  of  the  Hinde  Street  Ciroml^ 
a  member  of  the  Committee,  and  a  warm  £riend  of  the  missions,  bi 
died  after  a  brief  illness.  The  Committee  tender  to  his  widow  and 
family  its  deep  sympathy. 

As  we  go  to  press  we  learn  that  Sir  James  Falshaw,  Bart.,  for  a  kog 
period  a  steadfast  friend  of  the  Society,  has  gone  from  us. 

So  onr  workers  and  supporters  finish  their  course,  leaving  the 
blessed  task  of  carrying  on  the  work  to  others.  May  we  whose  opp(r 
tanities  return  diligently  Improve  them,  and  be  found  at  our  post  wha 
the  Master  comes ! 


AN    APPEAL 

TO   THE   YOUNGER   MINISTERS  AND  MINISTERIAL  STUDENTS 
OF  METHODISM  ON  BEHALF  OF  CENTRAL  CHINA. 
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DEAR  BRETHREN,— The  increasing  demand  for  lay  enterprw 
and  effort,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  ready  response  iHitd 
the  laity  of  Methodism  have  made  to  this  demand,  both  as  regards  ps^ 
sonal  service  and  the  freewill  ofEering  of  funds,  together  with  a  deepoi' 
ing  sense  of  the  needs  of  Central  China,  impel  us  to  appeal  to  you  m 
behalf  of  this  the  widest  missionary  field  in  the  world,  that  you  winocm* 
sider  its  claims,  and  that  you  will  join  with  us  in  praying  the  Lord  d 
the  harvest  that  He  will  send  forth  labourers  into  His  harvest. 

The  language  spoken  in  Central  China  is  the  key  of  access  to  tifo 
hundred  millions  of  our  fellow-men.  To  supply  these  two  hundiri 
millions  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Gbspel,  the  Wesleyan  Methodiit 
Churches  of  Great  Britain  have  now  only  eight  ordained  missionaries  ii 
the  field  —a  smaller  number  in  regular  work  than  were  labouring  hert 
eight  years  ago.  The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  through  ladc  i 
funds  and  the  claims  of  other  districts,  has  been  unable  to  increaae  tki 
stafE.  Yet,  eager  for  aggression  and  weighted  with  the  need,  the 
brethren  on  the  spot  have  sought  help  from  the  laity  of  Methodism,  tnd 
that  help  has  been,  and  is  being,  cheerfully  rendered  in  annually  in- 
creasing reinforcements. 

The  value  of  native  agency,  too,  has  not  been  overlooked — nay,  the 
danger  has  been  a  too  hasty  thrusting  out  of  immature  men.  For  eveij 
foreign  missionary  in  full  work  a  native  colleague  has  been  raised  up 
thas  far.  But  whilst  thus  enabled  to  take  a  few  steps  forward  in  aggres- 
sive effort,  the  expanding  work  of  our  older  stations  and  the  ministerial  re- 
quirements of  moi'e  recent  openings  so  impress  upon  us  the  need  of  an 
enlarged  staff  of  ordained  missionaries  that  we  have  unanimously  agreed 
to  represent  the  matter  to  our  brethren  in  England.  For,  besides  the  ever 
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^ent  call  of  the  unevangelised  millions  altogether  without  the  Gospel, 
re  is  a  special  and  yearly  increasing  need  of  trained  missionaries  to 
de  toward  self-support  these  native  Churches  now  approaching  that 
A  ;  to  train  both  pastors  and  evangelists  in  the  Word  of  Ood  and  for 

ministry  to  which  He  has  called  them ;  to  co-work  with  our  lay 
thren  in  founding  and  fostering  new  Churches  in  places  where  inquir- 

have  been  already  gathered  in — and  thus  to  guard  and  strengthen 
•  old  centres,  whilst  encouraging  and  developing  new  and  ever-widen- 

effort.  Knowing  well  that  weakness  at  the  heart  must  sooner  or 
^r  tell  disastrously  on  aggressive  enterprise,  we  are  jealous  for  the 
iservation  and  consolidation  of  our  older  stations. 
Such  is  our  position.  The  need  is  both  urgent  and  apparent.  How 
inpply  it  is  the  question.  In  our  Father's  hand  are  infinite  resources ; 
our  6rst  appeal  be  to  Him.  But  may  we  not  also  appeal  to  some  of 
L  ?  We  are  well  awai*e  that  the  funds  of  the  Society,  though  now 
ng,  may  not  warrant  an  immediately  increased  expenditure  on  the 
-t  of  the  Committee,  but  are  there  not  brethren  amongst  you  possessed 
in  annual  income  of  say  £60  to  £100,  and  willing  to  remain  single  for 
erm  of  years  (or  married  brethren  with  incomes  of  £150  a  year),  who 
ght  come  out  free  of  cost  to  the  Society,  prepared  to  work  on  a  self- 
>porting  basis  whilst  subject  in  other  particulars  to  ordinary  Metho- 
t  regulations  ?  Are  there  not  others  who  have  friends  in  easy  cir- 
mstances  who,  if  the  matter  were  laid  before  them,  might,  by  a  little 
f-denial,  maintain  them  in  the  mission  field  P  Are  there  not  others, 
ssionaries  of  the  Apostolic  school,  assured  so  certainly  of  the  call  of 
id  that^  not  daring  to  disobey,  they  are  prepared  to  trust  Him  for 
nr  support,  and,  by  prayer  and  faith,  seek  directly  from  Him  the  sup- 
f  of  all  their  need  ?  A  step  so  serious  as  is  involved  in  any  one  of  the 
>posals  now  made  demands  great  searching  of  heart  in  the  very  pre- 
ice  of  Ood,  and  may  not  be  lightly  undertaken.  The  chief  essential 
in  assured  call,  but  the  cost  also  should  be  carefully  counted,  and  in- 
iries  from  brethren  desiring  fuller  particulars  will  be  gladly  attended 
Before  those  who  welcome  so  high  a  calling  difficulties  will  disap- 
ir.  To  those  who  are  counted  worthy  of  it  the  Cross  will  indicate  the 
irse.  For  those  who  finish  that  course  a  crown  of  righteousness  is 
d  up.     Let  us  see  to  it,  brethren,  that  no  one  take  our  crown. 

On  behalf  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Wuchang  District,  we  remain, 
eur  brethren,  yours  hopefully, 

ai^^A      f  I>AviD  Hill. 
Signed     [w.H.Watsoh. 

HankoWf  March  SOth. 
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A  SKETCH  OP  THE  MISSION  AT  BOMBAY. 

BY  THE  REV.  G.  W.  CLUTTERBUCK. 


w 


HEN  we  first  came  to  Bombay,  the  remark  was  not  infrequently 
heard,  "  They  have  only  come  out  of  opposition;  let  them  alone; 
they  will  be  gone  in  three  months."  And  had  these  good  people  let  us 
alone,  we  might  possibly  have  died  a  natural  death,  bat  they  did  not,  and 
now  we  are  so  alive,  that  with  God's  blessing  we  never  mean  to  die. 

I  find  that  the  last  account  of  our  work,  appeared  in  the  Notices  in 
Fobroary  of  last  year,  so  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  writing  too  frequently. 
We  are  now  in  a  position  that  we  hardly  dreamt  of  then.  The  Methodist 
Seeordf  a  monthly  newspaper  representing  Methodism  in  Western  India, 
Was  first  published  in  January  of  last  year,  and  now  has  a  circulation  of 
Bve  hundred  a  month.  In  March  we  completed  the  purchase  of  our 
land  at  Byculla,  at  a  net  cost  of  Rs.  2,600,  and  thereby  obtained  a  site 
ciow  worth  £1,000  more  than  we  paid  for  it.  In  May  we  opened  our 
present  ohapel.  In  September  a  gracious  revival  took  place  in  connec- 
tion with  the  visit  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Bateson,  and  in  February,  1889,  our 
GTrand  Bazaar  was  held  under  the  gracious  patronage  of  Lord  and  Lady 
fteaj,  and  H.R.H.  the  Dnke  of  Connaught.  At  the  pi*esent  time,  we 
bave  nothing  special  on  hand  besides  a  persistent  effort  to  reduce  our 
lebt.  For  this  respite  we  are  not  at  all  sorry,  as  we  shall  soon  have  to 
Imild  school,  chapel,  and  minister's  house,  at  Colaba. 

Am  idea  of  the  buildings  which  are  very  much  on  the  increase  in 
Bombay  may  be  gathered  from  the  accompanying  sketch.  This  build- 
ii^  was  put  up  by  a  Mahomedan,  and  is  let  out  in  flats.  The  whole 
brings  the  landlord  some  Rs.500  a  month.  For  the  ground  floor  which 
Hie  nse  as  a  chapel,  we  pay  Rs.l20 ;  for  the  rqpms  indicated  by  the  two 
bop  windows  to  the  right  of  the  sketch,  we  pay  Rs.75,  as  a  residence  for 
die  minister.  When  we  commenced  work  in  May,  1887,  we  only  rented 
iial{  the  ground  floor,  now  we  rent  the  whole ;  and  on  Sunday  evening 
bell  when  the  Rev.  E.  Mortimer  of  Jubulpur  was  preaching,  the  place 
irae  &irly  full.  The  members  of  the  Church  and  the  congregation  give 
Be*100  a  month,  raising  also  some  R8.50  a  month  by  the  Sunday  col- 
leetions. 

T6  the  Sunday  morning  sei'vices  the  Wesleyans  of  H.M.  Navy  are 
ched,  and  from  October  to  April  an  average  of  forty  men  attend. 
period  is  the  trooping  season,  when  on  the  average  two  large 
pa  are  here  every  month.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  see  the 
iilttejackets  at  service.  The  trooping  season  is  now  over,  but  we  still 
JHTFO  HM.S.  Gkimet  and  Sphinx,  and  the  Ranger  has  only  just  left  for 
linscat.  In  the  evening  the  Wesleyan  soldiers  attend.  The  2nd  Batt. 
Qloucestershire  is  now  here,  and  the  number  of  Wesleyans  in  it  is 
increasing.     There  are  thi*ee  Batteries  R.A.  and  the  number  will  soon 
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be  fiye.  Within  sight  of  the  house  and  only  two  xninnteB  walk  fr 
is  the  Apollo  Bunde,  the  great  landing-place  for  all  passengers  com 
Bombay. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  chapel  and  facing  it  on  the  other  s 
the  roadway,  is  the  site  which  we  iarnst  the  Government  will  give 
building  our  permanent  premises.  The  tramways  lmn  along  the  C 
causeway,  as  it  is  called,  and  it  is  in  every  way  conveniently  sit 
for  our  chief  work.  In  India  the  Government  is  entirely  neutral  i 
matter  of  religion,  and  were  it  not  for  the  claim  we  have  on  the  Wea 
soldiers  and  sailors  and  our  European  High  School,  we  should  ha^ 
find  a  site  at  our  own  cost.  We  trust  the  months  are  numben 
which  we  shall  yet  worship  within  the  walls  of  our  "hired  room,"  b 
shall  long  remember  the  precious  times  we  have  had  in  Christian  fi 
ship  there.  One  more  good  work  which  I  must  not  omit  to  men  tic 
a  room  behind  the  chapel.  Dr.  Kate  Stewart  gives  advice  and  med 
free  of  charge  to  about  three  hundred  native  women  and  chi 
monthly. 


MR.    LI. 

A  STBANGB   CONVBBSION   IN   THE   HO   NAN    PROVINCE. 

MR.  LI  is  a  man  of  forty- two  years  of  age,  of  respectable  parei 
a  scholar  and  a  schoolmaster.  During  the  life  of  his  fath 
parents  endeavoured  according  to  their  knowledge  to  lead  an  u] 
life,  and  by  deeds  of  goodness  and  self-denial  to  make  some  prepa] 
for  the  life  to  come. 

After  his  father's  death,  his  mother  was  careful  to  train  her 
dren  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

The  family  was  resident  in  Pien  Liang  San,  the  capital   o 
province  of  Ho  Nan,  a  distance  of  1200  li  (400  miles)  from  Hanko 

About  eighteen  months  ago,  Mr.  Li  visited  the  leader  of  a  Yege 
sect,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  supply  him  with  literat 
the  subject  of  Human  Merit,  and  directions  as  to  the  sours  salv 
Mr.  Li's  friend,  however,  had  no  books  but  such  as  his  visitor  had  al 
seen,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  pamphlet,  which  he  gave  hi 
leaving,  saying,  "  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  help  you  as  I  could  wish,  bu 
is  a  little  book  I  bought  a  short  time  ago,  it  seems  to  bear  on 
matters,  you  had  better  take  it  and  see  if  you  can  make  anything 
it."  On  examining  the  gift,  Mr.  Li  found  it  was  a  mutilated  copy 
Sz  Tu  Shin  Chwan  (Acts  of  the  Apostles),  and  having  never 
Christian  doctrine  before,  he  was  from  the  first  much  impressed  ] 
teachings  set  forth.  He  read  the  book  again  and  again,  and 
enquii'ies  of  his  friends  as  to  the  novel  doctrine  contained  therein. 
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nuld  onlj  tell  him  that  men  who  sold  such  books  came  from  Hankow, 
com  that  time  he  formed  the  resolution  to  go  to  Hankow  to  search 
the  matter.     His  friends  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him ;  his  mother 

was  strongly  opposed  to  snch  a  course ;  and  a  difficult  loomej  of 

days  or  more  was  notr  to  be  lightly  undertaken  by  one  who  had 

in  his  life  before  been  mote  than  thirty  miles  from  home.    Ag^in 

again  he  put  the  thcmght  away  fiOm  him.   At  last,  however,  his 

her  yielded,  and  after  the  Chinese  New  Year,  he  set  ofE  on  his  long 
pmej.  He  reached  Hankow,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  an  inn 
rieide  tbe  West  Gate.  Next  morning,  after  breakfast,  he  strolled 
>ng  the  street,  hardly  knowing  what  was  to  be  done  next,  when  his 
ee  were  caught  by  the  gilded  characters  over  the  door  of  our  chapel, 
d.  of  course  at  once  associated  them  with  things  he  had  learnt  from  the 
rts.  On  entering,  he  read  the  notice  at  our  guest-room  door,  stating 
^  interested  persons  were  invited  to  enter  and  talk  over  the  doctrine 
idi  the  assistant  in  charge.  After  a  short  conversation  there  he  was 
draght  into  the  chapel,  and  heard  for  the  first  time  Christian  preaching. 
r.  Wang,  a  young  man  supported  by  the  York  Priory  Street  Apprentice 
6S8,  was  speaking,  and  I  followed  with  a  short  address,  after  which 
c*.  Li  was  introduced  to  me. 

After  eliciting  the  above  facts  in  his  history,  I  asked  if  he  had  learnt 
j>Tay.  He  said,  "No,  as  a  sinner  he  dare  not  pray  to  Gk>d,"  and  it  was 
ly  after  a  little  hesitation  that  he  followed  the  example  of  Mr.  San 
id  myself,  by  kneeling  down  whilst  we  commended  him  to  the  Lord  in 
%yeT.  After  rising  from  our  knees,  he  seemed  for  a  moment  or  two 
It  in  thought,  and  then  said,  "  Do  you  really  mean  to  tell  me  I  have  a 
jht  to  pray  ?  "  I  replied,  "Your  feelings  on  this  point  are  in  themselves 
srfectly  correct,  we  are  all  sinners,  and  have  no  right  of  access  to  God 
onrselves,  but  since  the  Saviour  has  come,  we  have  the  right  thi*ough 
18  merit  of  intercourse  with  God."  "Yes,"  he  replied,  "I  know  Christ 
fts  a  Saviour,  but  he  was  a  Jew,  and  I  had  not  realized  befoi*e  that  we 
binese  had  a  right  to  trust  in  Him  for  salvation." 

During  the  next  ten  days  he  attended  constantly,  and  made  remark- 
^le  progress  in  Biblical  and  religious  knowledge.  Mr.  Prothero  of  the 
Y  mission  had  been  delayed  at  home  through  illness,  and  kindly 
I  voted  a  large  portion  of  the  time  thus  thrown  on  his  hands  to  train  in  :^ 
e  man.  After  a  while,  however,  he  told  us  his  funds  were  beginning 
TWO,  short,  and  he  expressed  his  intention  of  returning  at  once  to  his 
me.  Our  role  is  not  to  baptize  until  after  at  least  three  months' 
ndidature,  but  this  seemed  a  case  where  the  rule  might  very  properly 
I  broken.  The  man  could  not  be  expected  to  make  a  second  long 
omey  in  a  few  months*  time,  and  as  Ho  Nan  lies  outside  of  the  sphere 
our  society's  operations,  it  might  be  long  enough  before  he  could  be 
sited  by  a  pastor  in  his  own  home. 

In  examining  his  knowledge  of  Christian  truth,  and  his  personal 
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If  erience,  I  foDud  not  onlj  ft  mooh  clearer  intellectaal  grasp  of  the 
nth,  but  a  profeBsion,  apparently  Bincere,  of  persoaal  salvation.  On 
■  imj  to  Eaiikovr  his  mind  had  been  filled  with  donbt  and  perplexity ; 
Vfae  had  found  peace  and  rest  thronj[h  faith  in  Christ.  He  referred 
{ally  to  a  scimon  preached  by  Ur.  Mitchil,  on  the  subject  of  Christ 
V  from  tlie  power  of  sin,  and  from  that  time  he  seems  to  have 
labled  to  accept  Christ  as  a  living  power  into  his  heart. 

B  found  that  he  had  some  time  before  abandoned  idolatry,  and  in- 
s  mother  to  do  the  same,  having  been  led  to  do  ho,  as  I  afterwards 
,  by  St.  Paul's  Athenian  diacoarse.  I  agreed  to  baptize  him,  bnt 
FWiL9  erentnally  decided  to  invite  him  to  remain  with  as  for  a  fortnight's 
^ber  atndy.  On  our  last  Sacrament  Sunday,  he  was  received  into  the 
Rurch.  At  my  reqneat,  he  gave  a  short  account  of  his  past  life,  and 
H  history  of  his  conversion. 

jiHe  was  troabled  as  to  the  Sabbath.  The  idea  had  o<xiirred  to  him 
■ft  by  selecting  snob  passages  from  the  Confucian  classics  as  boraapon 
mii  duties  for  the  subject  of  his  Sabbath  teaching,  be  might  by  this 
Bju  satisfy  his  oooscienoe,  and  keep  open  his  school  seven  days  a 
rJKCi  he  bad,  however,  decided  on  a  better  course,  to  close  altogether  on 
L-  R.ibbath.  and  accept  reduced  fees  from  his  scholars. 

I  trie  of  his  g-itiat  characteiiatiDs  was  the  desire  for  a  family  religion. 
1  iLU  iLsked  w\iu.i  passage  in  the  Acts  had  moat  forcibly  moved  him,  he 
"eiTt'd  to  tliB  mconnt  of  the  Fhilippian  Jailer,  and  lo  the  woi-ds,  Thou 
■xlt  be  saved,  tliou  and  thu  houte. 

Sncli  thu  liiat-fraits  of  Pien  Liang  San,  the  capital  of  Ho  Nan,  onto 
>.piflt.  As  hu  parted  from  ns  the  day  after  his  baptism,  he  went  fol- 
*M;d  by  our  piayerB.  Kay  the  prayers  of  English  Methodists  unite 
th  those  of  their  Chinese  brethren  that  Li  Wan  Chin  may,  through 
c^i  grace  of  God,  abundantly  fulfil  the  expectations  we  have  farmed  that 
:roa^h  him  many  in  that  place  may  turn  unto  the  Lord.  "  Tanght  of 
ad,"  na  wc  believe  he  is,  into  Qod's  hands  we  commit  him,  his  family, 
kd  the  heathen  city  in  which  he  lives. 

Hankow,  AijtU  lOtt,  1889.  T.  B.  NORTH. 


THE  ABODE  OP  SNOW. 

BY   THE   BKV.   J.   R.   BKOADHEAD. 

rWF.  di»(nn>-e  between  Calcutta  and  Darjeeling  is  covered  by  a  rail- 
wiiv  jiiiivnty  twenty-fonr  honrs  in  length.  The  most  monotonons 
art  -f  the  I  uh-  19  throngfa  the  flat  plains  of  Eastern  Bengal.  Watered 
y  niij^htj  riieis,  possessing  a  fertile  soil,  studded  with  groves  of 
lagnificent  mango  and  tamarind  trees,  rich  with  a  constant  sncoession 
f  crops,  these  lerel  stretches  of  land  are  the  great  granary  of  the 
tengal  Presidency,    As  the  train  speeds  past  the  towns  and  villa^a,— * 
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the  mud  hnts  of  the  people  ererywhere  olnfitering  ronnd  the  briek-b 
heathen  temples  or  the  Mohammedan  mosqaea, — another  Tast  h 
field  of  sonls  strikes  the  eye.    Literally,  millions  of  Christless  people 
left  behind  in  this  one  short  journey — a  spiritnal  wilderness  whidi, 
yet,  Christian  missions  have  barely  tonohed.     The  popnlation  is  knoif  c^ 
as    Mnssnlman-Bengali ;    that  is,  the  low-caste  Bengalis  who 
nominally  Hindoos  have  been  forced  into  a  profession  of  Islam  by 
Moslem  conquerors.     The  stream  of  Moslem  doctrine  and  praciioe 
been  greatly  diverted  and  polluted  in  the  attempt  to  inolnde 
millions  of  idolatrous  heathen  Bengalis.     The  result  is  a  mi 
language,  a  corrupt  faith,  and  a  low  standard  of  life  and  mon^s.        \^ 

At  last,  the  mountain  slopes  of  the  distant  Himalayas  are  seen  if  ^ 
skirt  the  hem  of  the  flat  red  plains ;  and  soon  the  ascent,  up  the 
sides  clothed  with  virgin  forests,  begins.  For  forty-eight  miles  ^> 
continuous  climbing,  the  little  mountain -railway  pufiFs  and  pants  up,  al^ 
still  up,  through  some  of  the  most  picturesque,  and  at  points  the 
sublime  landscape  scenery  in  the  world.  Over  foaming  cascades; 
yawning  precipices;  beyond  mazes  of  tangled  pepper  vines;  tiiroi|li 
dark  glades  of  semi-tropical  forests;  over  the  bare  face  of  huge,  projcMl 
ing  rocks ;  through  heavy  clouds  that  hang  upon  the  mountain  sides,  i 
clear  sunshine  again ;  over  hill  and  dale,  with  a  view  of  snow-otj 
peaks  rising  out  of  seas  of  undulating  mountains  that  look  like 
solid  billows  of  some  distant  stormy  ocean. 

The  mists  and  darkness  of  evening  were  slowly  stealing  up  the  d 
valleys  of  the  Darjeeling  hills  as  we  reached  the  railway  station.  Wi 
with  our  journey  we  retired  to  rest,  contrasting  the  long  hot  nights 
unrefreshing  attempts  to  sleep  on  the  burning  plains,  with  the  pi 
coolness  of  these  mountain  heights  which  makes  a  blanket  enjoyable. 

Early  morning  brought  a  delightful  freshness  in  the  air,  and  re* 
a  prospect  of  infinite  grandeur  from  the  front  windows  of  our  lii 
bungalow.  Our  souls  are  filled  with  reverence  that  deepens  into  f 
as  we  g^ze  upon  these  stupendous  heights,  standing  out  sharp,  and 
defined  against  the  deep  blue  sky,  glistening  in  their  spotless  majestjol 
perpetual  snow.  ''  Praise  the  Lord  from  the  earth,  ye  dragons,  and 
deeps,  fire  and  hail,  snow  and  vapours,  stormy  wind  fulfilling  His  w< 
mountains  and  all  hills,  fruitful  trees  and  all  cedars.  Let  them  pnin 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  for  His  name  alone  is  excellent.  His  glory  is  abovi 
the  earth  and  heaven.  Befoi*e  the  mountains  were  brought  forth  orenr' 
Thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world,  even  from  everlastinf^tt 
everlasting  Thou  art  God  !  '*  While  we  gaze  upon  this  scene,  uneqnalkl 
in  grandeur  and  magnificence  in  the  whole  world  of  God's  creatioi^ 
thick  diifting  clouds  of  mist  hide  from  our  sight  those  '*  silent  pinnscki 
of  aged  snow,"  fit  symbol  and  emblem  of  those  earth-bom  mists — ^tho« 
clouds  of  sin  and  selfishness  which  so  often  rise  to  shut  out  from  tlN 
eoaFs  view  the  pure  radiant  majesty  of  the  King  in  His  beauty. 
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The  perpetually  snow-clad  mountains  of  the  Kinchinjungu  group, 

nearly  twice  the  height  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  have  never  been  trodden  by 

of  man.    No  climber  has  ever  scaled  their  lonely  heights.     No 

voice  has  ever  broken  in  upon  their  perfect  stillness  and  terrible 

^'Hegiveth  snow  like  wool;  He  scattereth  the  hoarfrost  like 

He  casteth  forth  His  ice  like  morsels :  who  can  stand  before  His 

►Id  ?  " 

These  snowy  ranges  are  fifty  miles  away ;  but  near  at  hand  the 
lories  of  God's  handiwork  are  poured  forth  in  the  bright  plumage  of 
%lie  birds  and  butterflies,  in  the  paradise  of  f  ei*ns  and  mosses,  in  the  ever- 
olianging  tints   and  colours  of  the  boundless   landscape,    sunlit,    or 

raliadowed  with  the  fancies  of  the  fleeting  day. 
Amid  such  surroundings,  the  summer  work  of  the  Bengal  Govern- 
i  Client  is  prosecuted.  Here  the  Lieat.-Gt)vemor  has  his  country  residence. 
i^  On  the  crown  of  one  of  the  hills  the  Government  offices  are  built.  On  another 

tk  28  the  large  Convalescent  Home  for  invalids  from  the  plains.  Higher 
^  lip  on  one  of  the  loftiest  spurs  of  the  Dai'jeeling  hills  is  Jellapahar  with 
^  Sts  military  hospital,  and  barracks  for  sick  soldiers.  Some  good  earnest 
^  3f  ethodist  lads,  worn  and  wasted  with  malarial  fever,  are  lying  on  their 
fo  iron  cots  and  are  full  of  thanks  for  the  kind  words  and  brotherly  prayers 
^  of  our  pastoral  visitation.  Winding  our  way  along  the  narrow  paths  on 
t.  %he  mountain  slopes  we  pass  the  Union  Chapel,  where  the  Nonconformist 

Tisitors  of  the  various  evangelical  bodies  usually  worship. 

I  We  meet  numbers  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  belonging  to  the  various 

f*   religious  houses  and  scholastic  establishments.     With  the  wisdom  of 

^     their  order,  the  Jesuits  have  made  provision  for  cheap  edacation  for 

country-bom  and  Eurasian  children  on  these  high   altitudes,   where 

muscle  can  knit  and  brain  can  work.     The  boast  of  the  priests  of  Rome, 

^    that  more  than  half  their  pupils  are  the  children  of  Protestants,  and  that 

^    seven-tenths  of  those  Protestant  children,  sooner  or  later,  become  the 

"^    firmest  disciples  and  the  stoutest  pillars  of  Popery,  has  its  justification 

"     in  the  facts  of  the  case  at  Darjeeling.     It  is  high  time,  in  the  face  of 

these  circumstances,  that  Methodism  and  her  sister  Churches  in  Bengal 

should  supply  cheap  and  efficient  Protestant  schools  for  the  sons  and 

daughters  of  English  parentage. 

Passing  along  through  wooded  glades  ringing  with  the  note  of  the 
cackoo,  we  come  to  a  curious  hamlet  belonging  to  the  Bhutias.  one  of  the 
tribes  of  the  mountaineers  who  live  in  these  regions.  Their  filthy  huts 
are  propped  up  on  the  sloping  hill-sides.  Two  fat  little  urchins  are 
tearing  with  their  teeth  a  tough  pork  chop,  while  a  begging  friar  in  the 
coarse,  claret-coloured  serge  habit  of  his  order  of  Buddhist  priesthood, 
stands  laughing  at  the  scene,  holding  in  his  hands  a  big  bunch  of  onions, 
the  gift  of  some  faithful  disciple.  The  Bhutias  never  wash  their  persons, 
or  their  clothes.  Their  almond  eyes  twinkle  with  fun  and  good  humour. 
Their  flat  noses  and  Mongolian  features  show  them  to  be  more  closely 
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related  to  the  T&rtars  of  CMnft,  tluui  to  the  Hiadooa  of  Bengal.  Id 
religion  thoj  profess  to  be  Baddhiits.  Tlurjrfcre  also  demon- worship  pen. 
Their  orthodoxy  floats  npon  the  moauteia  breezes  in  the  shape  of  long 
streamers  of  calico  inscribed  with  tlie  migio  Om,  and  prnj^cis  frma 
the  Baddhist  scriptures. 

The  distant  hills  are  dotted  here  and  tiiere  with  Baddhist  monasteriei. 
Some  look  like  impreK^able  fortresses  bailt  en  the  jntting  crags  of  tb* 
granite  rooks.  la  fact  we  are  almost  oa  the  borders  of  Thibet,  whose 
land  is  the  centre  of  the  Baddhist  world.  We  visit  the  nearest  BnddkiM 
temple  and  monastery,  a  photograph  of  wliioh  supplies  the  acoompsii/* 
iag  engraving,  and  are  struck  with  the  teflemblance  of  the  whole 
system  and  worship  to  that  of  Roman  Catholicism.  We  had  a  Tigorou 
torn  at  the  two  fangs  barrels  in  the  front  of  the  temple — the  praying 
maohines, — setting  in  revolution  thousands  of  snp plica tiona  at  once. 

At  every  tnm  the  ritn&lism  of  Home  seemed  to  meet  as.  The  mania 
and  priests  wear  the  tonsore,  they  fast  and  mortify  the  Sesfa,  obsem 
spiritual  relreats,  confess  the  faithful  and  intercede  for  them  with  tbe 
saints  of  heaven,  "  Like  the  Catholic  Church  this  Daddhist  templs  a 
famished  with  the  high  altar,  oandlestioks,  leliqutiries,  holy  wnter>fi>iiti 
and  belfries.  Roman  Catholic  bishop  and  the  Great  Lama  alike  offioiMs 
with  mitre  and  crosier,  saints  the  altar,  intone  the  service,  recite  t^ 
litanies,  ntter  prayen  in  an  unknown  language,  solicit  offerings  for  (be 
repose  of  the  departed,  while  the  ohoristera  sway  the  incoaBe-banus, 
and  the  devout  tell  their  beads." 

The  Wealeyan  Mission  in  Bengal  haa  for  many  years  coTet«d  a  foot> 
hold  in  Darjeeling.  But  laud  is  very  dear.  Funds  are  not  forthcoming 
yet.  Still  "everything  comes  to  those  who  wait."  In  the  intensU<rf 
economy  as  a  health  resort  for  onr  missionaries,  in  the  interests  of  OV 
Protestant  Anglo- Indian  children,  in  the  intei-ests  of  onr  invalid  soidisit 
and  holiday-making  civilians,  in  the  interests  of  the  great  unknon 
Thibet  that  one  day  must  he  wou  for  Christ,  we  plea^  for  moans  to 
fnl61  the  desire  of  oar  hearts  in  the  occnpatioa  of  one  of  the  mul 
important  hill  stations  in  India. 


NATIVE  WORK  IN  HONG   kONG. 

A   LETTBB   FBOM    THE    BBT.   JOHN    A.    TAYLOB. 


I' 


heaiH 


HAVE  noticed  a  curious  oocurrenoe  several  times 
preaching  here  which  reminds  me  of  the  injanction  to  "eateli 
men  with  gnile." 

Whenever  a  more  than  usually  pointed  reference  to  the  fact  that 
"  all  have  sinned  "  is  mode,  it  is  followed  by  a  stampede  to  ths  daar< 
To-night  it  was  most  marked,  for  at  one  point  quite  three-fourths  of 
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the  audience  left  the  hall.  Is  it  not  a  witnaot  to  the  trath  of  tha 
Gbspel  that  it  prohesjo  deeply  the  ^Wetywoonda  that  (duune  would 
hide."  For  I  take  it  to  he  hardly  conceivable,  that  man  so  ateeped  in 
sin  as  the  Chinese  can  really  believe  themselves  guiltlees*  otheorwise, 
in  their  case,  Ood  has  ''  left  Himself  without  a  witness." 

There  are  however  a  few  sincerely  anxious  to  learn  of  Christ.  After 
the  preaching  one  evening  the  usual  invitation  for  enquiry  and  discussioii 
was  given,  and  two  young  men  stayed.  When  the  doors  were  shot 
one  began  by  asking,  with  beautiful  simplicity  and  directness,  *'  What  I 
must  I  do  to  get  happiness  P  "  He  seemed  in  earnest,  and  our  native  f 
preacher  very  quickly  sat  down  by  his  side  to  explain  to  him  the  way 
of  salvation. 

How  many  minds  there  may  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
religion  of  Christ,  who  yet  shrink  from  breaking  with  kindred  and 
friends  to  join  the  Church !  Such  a  case  has  lately  been  brought  to 
my  notice.  A  young  man,  who  was  under  Christian  training  for  some 
time  in  America,  and  gave  signs  of  g^reat  promise,  returned  to  his 
relations  in  Hong  Kong.  And  now  (doubtless  from  fear)  he  not  onlj 
will  not  avow  himself  a  Christian,  but  even  denies  his  own  identity. 

Last  Sunday  week  I  had  the  joy  of  baptizing  a  young  Japanese, 
who  has  been  under  instruction  for  several  months.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  he  understands  clearly  the  way  of  salvation  and  has  a  tome 
faith  in  Christ.  He  comes  to  me  once  a  week  for  further  instoiotion, 
besides  attending  our  English  services  on  Sunday. 
Kong  Kong,  April  18th. 


THREE  TEARS'  WORK  IN  TRINCOMALEE. 

A  LETTER  FBOM  THE  BEY.  ABTHUB  B.  BESTARICK. 

AS  the  District  Meeting  has  judged  it  necessary  for  me  to  go  to  Point 
Pedro  this  year,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  on 
the  work  of  this  station  during  the  three  years  of  my  supertntendencj. 
Trincomalee  has  generally  been  considered  stony  ground  compared  to 
the  other  stations  of  the  Jaffna  Distnct,  owing  to  many  circumstances,  of 
which  perhaps  the  fact  that  its  existence,  as  a  large  centre,  depends  upon 
its  being  a  Naval  and  Military  station,  is  one  of  the  chief.  Not  that  the 
influence  of  the  Englishman,  personally,  is  against  us.  I  have  had  more 
help  than  otherwise  from  the  services  of  all  ranks,  and  there  has  been 
little  ground  of  complaint  on  the  score  of  the  conduct  in  public  of  the 
men.  Bat  all  our  native  agents  agree  that  the  indilEerence  of  the  Tamil 
people  here  to  religious  questions  is  not  to  be  paralleled  in  Tamil- 
doDJ,  and  that  beatheiviam  ia  largely  a  question,  not  of  creed  or  know* 
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ledge,  but  of  shows :  and  in  my  opinion  this  is  distinctly  traceable  to  the 
oonstant  association  with  Englishmen  whose  hold  on  religion  is  in  most 
cases  slight ;  and  to  the  breaking  away  from  the  national  occupation  of 
agricnltnre.  They  feel  the  need  of  propitiating  the  gods  when  their 
harvest  is  in  question,  but  the  foreman  of  works  takes  the  place  of  the 
gods  when  he  is  the  dispenser  of  billets. 

It  was  with  many  misgivings  that  I  landed  here  three  years  ago.  I 
was  uncertain  about  my  powers  in  many  directions,  but  I  was  not  at  all 
nncertaii)  as  to  my  fitness  to  take  the  post  of  missionary's  wife  and  lady 
principal  of  the  girls*  boarding-school.  Mrs.  Wiseman  and  the  Ladies' 
Committee  could  not  have  regretted  the  necessity  to  "  run  "  Trincomalee 
with  a  bachelor  more  than  I  did.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  school  has 
not  receded  in  numbers  or  scholastic  efficiency.  In  some  important 
respects,  notably  in  fee  paying,  it  has  advanced ;  although  nothing  could 
make  up  for  the  social  and  religious  influence  of  a  lady  in  the  mission- 
house.  I  had  hoped  that  under  the  better  auspices  rendered  possible  by 
the  close  of  my  probation,  we  should  have  seen  a  striking  advance,  but 
our  removal  to  Point  Pedro  will  leave  the  advance  to  be  witnessed  by 
our  successor. 

Our  schools  have  increased  in  numbers  and  in  efficiency.  This  has 
procured  in  the  vernacular  schools  good  government  grants.  The  Eng- 
lish school  alone  has  suffered.  It  held  up  its  head  longer  than  its 
brethren,  but  succumbed  at  last,  not  to  less  vigour  but  to  a  new 
inspector.  My  own  teaching  work  in  this  and  in  the  girls'  school  has 
been  chiefly  in  Bible  classes,  in  which  I  have  felt  greater  pleasure  and 
confidence  than  in  preaching  to  the  older  heathen  outside.  The  attend- 
ance of  Wesleyan  soldiers  and  sailors  has  been  fluctuating.  Once  or 
twice  there  have  been  hardly  any  men  belonging  to  us,  and  now,  nearly 
half  the  ganison  attend  our  parade  services.  Occasionally  we  have  a 
small  squadron  of  ships  in  harbour,  and  bluejackets  turn  up  in  good 
numbers. 

Our  native  Churches  have  prospered.  Apart  from  our  Naval  and 
Military  returns  the  three  Circuits  have  increased  their  total  member- 
ship from  83  to  115,  or  about  forty  per  cent.  There  have  been  no  serious 
cases  of  discipline,  and  in  giving  and  working  the  members  have 
improved.  The  first  ingathering  meetings — that  is  meetings  for  the 
leception  and  sale  of  gifts  in  kind — in  this  station  have  been  held  with 
marked  success.  Regular  Sunday  services  in  two  new  preaching  places 
have  been  rendered  possible  by  the  increased  number  and  willingness  of 
our  local  preachers,  and  lay  help  has  been  forthcoming  at  almost  all  our 
evangelistic  meetings. 

Work  among  the  heathen  has  been  carried  on  by  various  methods. 
The  Gospel  has  been  proclaimed  in  all  our  villages,  in  the  streets  and 
on  the  sea-shore.  It  has  used  the  magic  lantern  and  has  been  embodied 
in  lectures  J  and  these  attempts  to  i^ach  the  ignorant  and  the  educated 
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have  been  followed  up  by  visitation  and  personal  conversation,  which 
have  proved  the  most  effective  means  of  all.  In  looking  over  onr  old 
registers  I  find  that  daring  the  last  foar  years  there  have  been  as  many 
adalt  baptisms  as  daring  the  first  thirty-foar  years  of  the  work  here, 
and  though  twenty  is  no  startling  namber,  it  shows  that  we  can 
expect  still  greater  things.  The  signs  of  a  coming  Pentecost  are  not 
few.  The  blessing  apon  the  Jaffna  Charches  has  had  a  good  effect  apon 
us  all,  and  when  the  Power  comes  there  will  be  a  great  shaking  among 
the  dry  bones  which  have  dismayed  us  so  long.     . 
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■•o*- 


POPISH  PERSECUTION  IN  PORTUGAL. 

THE  Rev.  R.  H.  Moreton  sends  the  following  incident  to  the  Meth'diit  Rtenrder^ 
showing  the  undiminished  ferocity  of  Popery  when  not  held  in  check  by  Liberal 
governments ; — 

On  the  4th  of  May  a  man  was  tried  at  Aveiro,  a  town  aboat  twenty  miles  south  of 
Oporto,  for  refusing  to  take  off  his  cap  when  a  funeral  passed  him,  as  a  mark  of  rever- 
ence  to  the  cross  carried  with  the  corpse.     As  a  Protestant,  he  did  not  see  why  he 
should  uncover,  as  he  said,  to  a  piece  of  wood.     Nor,  probably,  will  any  of  your 
readers  see  why  he  should.     Yet  he  was  prosecuted  for  this  huge  crime.     The  insti- 
gator, 1  hear,  was  the  Bishop  of  Coimbra.  Not  only  did  the  public  prosecutor  demand 
punishment,  but  the  very  judge,  forgetting  his  position,  gave  a  specimen  of  special 
pleading.    Three  priests,  a  sacristan,  and  a  woman  were  the  witnesses.     The  lawyer . 
allowed  for  the  defence  did  his  best,  but  the  foregone  condemnation  followed — vU^^ 
twelve  months*  imprisonment  without  the  option  of  a  fine,  three  months  more  ot  AS 
fine,  and  the  costs  I     All  this  for  a  labouring  man  I     He  has  appealed  against  tllll ' 
iniquitous  sentence,  and  there  are  not  wanting  signs  of  a  powerful  reaction  agsioft ' 
Popery  in  the  town  itself,  where  a  number  of  people  ask  for  the  preaching  of  tlw^ 
Gk)spel,  and  also  in  higher  circles  in  Lisbon  ;  so  that  the  final  effect  may  yet  be 
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The  Rev.  Sidney  R.  Hodge,  of  Hankow,  writes  acknowledging  a  gift  of  AlOOllSf , 
the  late  Miss  Smithies,  for  the  erection  of  an  epium  refuge  in  the  Hankow  mxa^ 
hospital.    After  describing  the  refuge  Mr.  Hodge  says  : — 

The  large  accessions  in  connection  with  the  work  of  Mr.  Stanley  Smitit,  of  Uli 
Inland  Mission,  were  mostly  won  through  the  ministry  of  the  Word  in  opium  zefugatk 
Will  our  friends  in  England  join  in  prayer  that  like  blessings  may  rest  npoii  !!•» 
little  refuge  shortly  to  be  opened  in  Hankow  ?  The  opening  of  a  small  portion*  of  ii^r 
hospital  in  October  will  come  none  too  soon.  The  London  Mission  Ho8pitftlfli« 
crammed  to  overflowing,  men  coming  four  or  five  hundred  miles  from  other  pzoTlaoii^ 
Our  lay  brethren  and  colporteurs  are  now  scattering  the  knowledge  of  oar  two  MW 
hospitals  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  Hupeh,  and  to-day  a  new  oonv«ri  firoiil 
Honan,  the  province  above,  goes  back  to  its  capital  to  bear  witness  of  the  tmthlykl 
send  others  down  to  Hankow.  May  we  commend  this  good  work  to  those  whom  tlv 
Lord  may  move  to  help  us. 
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A  LETTEE  FROM  THE   REV.  J.  B.  NOWELL,  STANN  CREEK, 
BRITISH  HONDDRAa 

My  appotntment  to  Btonn  Creek  wssonh 

wlut  I  lutd  anticipated,  and  whilst  1  w:i~ 

trnlj  tanj  to  le»Te  a  wort  which  was  n  lic- 

ligbt,  and  friendB  who  were  exceedingly  kind 

to  me,  Tet  I  wu  glad  that  the  ineviiabk' 

change  remoTed  me  to  a  Ciicait  to  whicb  I 

had  a  strong  leaning. 

I  hare  moch  to  thnnk  God  (or  darins  mv 

■taj  in   Belize.     With   the  exception  of   :, 

bruise  on   mj  leg  whilst   learning   to  ride 

I     have  enjoyed    very   good   health.      Thi 

must  Buccc^ul  work  here  is,  aa  far  as  I 

am  able  to  jodge,  indiTidual  dealing,  mnii 

of  Tiaitiog  and  less  of  preaching.    The  te-i 

cases  which  hava  come  onder    my   ndiii'i . 

were  the  outcome  of  TLsitation.    Itiet^ais  i" 

have  fallen  to  my  lot  of  late  to  indni^e  pr?:- 

tuns  liTiug  together  nnmarricd  to   clian^i- 

their  manner  of  life,  and  I  am  thankful  tu 

aay  aaccen  baa  attended  the  effort  in  mnni 

asea.    It  is  not  all,  bat  it  ts  a  long  striilc  in 

the  r^ht  direction. 

One  case  of  conversion  witbin  the  last  f c« 

months  was  very  gratifying  on  account  of  

ita  reality,    A  man,  a  little  pwit  middle  age,  ■*  Vill*?o  P(«' 

after  "dz  months'  oonsideration  "  (thoagh 
he  afterwards  admitted  It  was  six  months' 
fearof  man), turned  completely  Tonnd  ;  gave 
up  all  his  former  practices  and  oompaniotu, 
became  the  bntt  of  all  their  ridicule,  and  by 
'  well-doing  put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of 
foolishness." 

For  about  three  months  ha  bore  so  faith- 
ful a  witness  to  the  reality  of  his  profession 
that  some  who  did  not  know  of  his  conver- 
sion were  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
"something  had  happened,"— not  knowing 
the  orthodox  expression  to  be  used  when 
'  otd  things  pass  awav  and  all  thinjra  bci  ome 
new '  He  was  seixed  with  an  illness  which 
coded  tbis  lite  m  a  few  days ;  bat  be  died 
happy  that  Qod  had  saved  him  "jnat  in 
lime  " 

Oar  Missionary  Meetings  were  a  great  suc- 
cess this  year  and  the  amount  of  m  ney 
collected  a  solid  adiance  on  any  previous 

Before  leavmg  Beliae  for  thia  Circuit  the 
opening  services  of  the  Mnllins'  Biver  New 
Chapel  took  pUoe.    The  ^^ile  ^i^  «cu& 


A,  lliiidn  Woman  guing  to  tlia  WolU 
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{mve  given  very  liberally  in  mone^  and  laboar.  The  collections  on  the  opening 
day  had  to  be  made  in  marketing  bags,  as  the  envelopes  with  the  dollais  oonld  not 
with  any  safety  have  been  pnt  on  a  plate. 

It  was  a  thoroughly  Methodist  day.  The  singing  was  lively  and  hearty.  In  the 
prayer-meeting,  to  which  everyone  stayed,  one  person  come  ont  for  fuller  consecratioii 
to  Ood,  and  three  or  foor  persons  in  the  congregation  signified  their  desire  for 
our  help  and  prayers. 

In  about  a  week  I  expect  the  chapel,  and  also  a  new  teacher^s  house,  constituted 
partly  from  the  materials  of  the  old  chapel,  will  be  completed. 


THE  REV.  WILLIAM  JACKSON'S  MOSLEM  SCHOOLS  IN  OAIRa 

The  following  letter,  from  Mr.  Jackson,  written  on  March  22nd,  will  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  our  friends  who  take  an  especial  interest  in  this  work : — 

'*  We  are  quite  sure  that  our  mission  school  will  be  self-supporting.  The  entire 
cost  of  famishing  has  been  promised  by  my  wife's  friends.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year  we  will  open  a  school  of  a  higher  class ;  rooms  have  been  furnished,  free  of  rent^ 
by  a  Moslem  gentleman,  and  for  £25  I  can  furnish  them.  I  will  provide  the  money 
and  afterwards  raise  the  amount  spent  among  friends  of  our  mission  in  Oairo. 

'*  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  Moslems  are  our  best  friends.  The  house  we  occupy 
in  Boulac  is  the  property  of  a  Mosque.  When  we  first  applied  for  it  the  agent  said, 
'  Ah  1  you  are  going  to  make  our  children  Christians,  I  will  take  care  you  have  none  of 
mine ;  *  but  yesterday  I  saw  his  little  girl  in  the  school. 

"  There  are  now  thirty-three  pupils,  and  our  schoolmistress  has  begun  to  walk  them 
out  two-and-two  through  the  Moslem  streets  every  day.  There  are  over  twenty  Copt 
children  who  would  like  to  come  to  our  school,  but  we  have  declined  to  accept  them. 
We  will  be  able  to  serve  the  Copts  in  a  better  way  than  by  teaching  their  chUdren. 
We  would  bar  our  way  to  greater  usefulness,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Church  would 
become  hostile  to  us.  My  wife,  who  knows  Egypt  and  its  people  well,  agrees  fully 
with  me  that  our  mission  work  must  be  only  Moslem,  but  that  we  must  cultivate  the 
most  friendly  relations  with  the  Copts  and  work  among  the  priests.  We  believe  that 
in  this  way  we  will  do  the  most  work  in  the  shortest  time.'* 


"THE  BURDEN  OP  MOAB.*' 


Those  of  our  readers  who  did  not  read  Mr.  Lethaby's  letter  to  the  Methodid 
Recorder  J  a  short  time  ago,  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  that  brave  layman  and  his  wife  are 
working  on  manfully  and  hopefully  in  their  vast  mission-field,  beyond  the  Jordan. 
But  they  are  alone  and  their  cry  is  for  "  more  workers,"  and  for  that  reason  Mr. 
Lethaby  gives  to  the  public  some  facts  about  his  «7ork  in  the  following  characteristic 
manner  : — 

Be  it  known  to  all  that  four  days*  journey  from  Jerusalem— -outside  the  Turkish 
power  (may  I  write  "Praise  the  Lord  I  *')— two  unoflacial  Methodists  are  teaching 
little  Moslems  that "  all  have  sinned,"  that  "  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleansetfa  from 
all  sin,"  that  "  there  is  one  God,'*  &c.,  and  such  like  cardinal  texts ;  that  those  little 
Moslem  throats  warble  (1)  their  prayers  and  praises  daily  as  lustily,  as  intelligently, 
if  not  as  sweetly,  as  the  day  scholars  in  Frome  or  Road  (in  our  own  Circuit,  for  we  are 
among  the  Rev.  M.  Riggall's  "lay  agents  ")  ;  that  the  same  little  Arabs  less  than  eleven 
months  ago  were  rolling  on  the  dung-hiUs  or  throwing  stones  at  us,  ignorant  how  to 
count  five,  though  now  they  read  well  in  Deuteronomy  for  the  morning  and  the  Acts 
ot  the  Apostles  for  the  afternoon,  and  are  most  of  them  able  to  read  English.  With 
the  Christian  boys  whom  1  YiaNe\)«&n  ^fta^eVvo.^,  m^  ^SJ^l  Vtfw.t  of  English  is  more  like 
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Bible-claas,  altogether  in  English.  Besides  this  daily  school  work  my  wife's  weekly 
leeting  with  the  mothers  of  these  children,  in  their  own  houses,  is  as  unique  as  it  is 
arely  blessed.  And  then,  hour  after  hour,  come  the  sick  and  wounded  to  be  attended 
0 — from  two  to  twenty  every  day.  Besides,  let  it  be  remembered  that  we  have  to  eat, 
nd  take  care  of  ourselves  as  much  as  is  possible.  In  fact,  time  after  time  we  have 
*een  pressed  beyond  measure ;  we  are  wanted  to  go  here  and  there  to  the  sick  ;  three 
•r  four  are  at  our  gate  ;  one  half  our  scholars  are  being  taught  by  our  Syrian  teacher ; 
he  other  half  demanding  more  teaching  power  than  we  can  give  for  English,  or 
Lrabic,  or  both — not  to  speak  of  geography,  arithmetic,  or  general  knowledge,  which 
Loes  not  "  come  "  in  Kerak  as  it  does  in  England  to  some  extent.  Our  Sunday-schools, 
Qorning  for  Moslems,  afternoon  for  Christians,  have  about  a  score  present  at  each  sit- 
ing :  more  we  could  get,  but  could  not  manage.  I  ought  to  have  said  that  of  the 
eality  of  our  teaching  we  have  had  two  proofs.  We  made  enough  difference  in  the 
children  for  the  Latin  (Boman  Catholic)  schoolmaster  to  entice  away  five  of  our 
scholars  after  we  had  taught  them  to  read  and  to  wash  themselves  ;  and  the  fathers 
>f  two  of  them,  having  acquiesced  for  a  time,  have  now  sent  them  back  again  to  us. 

Much  more  I  could  write  ;  but  one  word  allow  me  to  add.  "  The  time  is  short ;  *' 
;here  is  great  fear  lest  my  thankfulness  for  the  absence  of  the  Turk  may  come  to  an 
md  ;  old  Mohammed  Mujeli  is  dead,  his  son  may  be  induced  to  allow  Turkish  sol- 
liers  to  garrison  Kerak  ;  and  then  "  farewell,  a  long  farewell "  to  all  freedom  of 
beaching  .and  action.  What  we  are  doing  may  not  be  stopped  ;  but  anything  like  fresh 
ftction  will  certainly  be  prevented.  Which  is  to  happen  first — ^the  arrival  of  burden- 
bearers  or  the  imposition  of  fresh  burdens  ?  Come  now,  help  to  educate  these  children, 
to  doctor  the  sick,  to  convert  these  Moslems  ;  and  the  way  to  the  conversion  of  Arabia 
is  plainer  than  ever  before.  Put  it  off,  procrastinate,  hesitate,  and  then,  perhaps  when 
we  are  told  some  one  is  coming,  we  may  have  to  say  sorrowfully,  "  Too  Late  !  ye 
cannot  enter  now."  Give  us  help — personally  if  possible — for  mind,  or  soul,  or  body  ; 
but  give  us  help,  and  that  speedily. 

Yours  prayerfully, 

William  Lethaby. 

P.S. — I  ousrht  to  have  added  that  I  have  engaged  a  native  schoolmaster,  for  we  mean 
to  do  more  while  we  can. 


MISSION  TO  THE  CHINESE  IN  LONDON. 

The  Bev.  Creorge  Piercy  sends  us  the  following  notes  about  the  work  during  the 
last  twelve  months : 

The  brief  stay  which  most  of  our  Chinese  visitors  make  in  London  prevents  any 
very  visible  return  of  our  work  among  them.  When  they  do  come  they  show  g^at 
readiness  to  hear  and  receive  Christian  teaching.  Our  chief  hope  is  that  in  China,  or 
on  returning  here,  their  impressions  may  be  deepened,  and  the  good  seed  sown  may 
bear  its  proper  fruit.  The  two  Chinese  formerly  baptized  here  remain  faithful.  One  I 
traverses  the  ocean  between  England  and  China ;  the  other  still  resides  in  this 
country.  Two  young  Chinese  are  promising  readers  of  the  Word.  During  the  year  two 
thousand  Chinese  have  entered  the  port  of  London.  Some  have  gone  with  their  ships 
to  Glasgow  and  Liverpool,  or  Newcastle  and  Leith,  and  these  I  have  followed  by 
letters  and  tracts,  seeking  to  increase  the  interest  awakened  during  their  stay  here. 
In  many  instances  the  men  come  to  the  mission  rooms  as  soon  as  they  return  to 
I.ondon. 

A  number  of  young  people  have  aided  me  diligently  by  trying  to  win  the  favour  of 
these  Chinese,  and  endeavouring  to  instruct  them  in  Christian  knowledge.  Their  use 
df  the  English  language  has  not  been  a  hindrance.    The  Chinese  are  ever  xeaj^V^;  \ic^ 
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learn,  and  many  have  gained  oonsideiable  knowledge  of  Baglish,  ■offideot  to  enable 
them  to  read  the  New  Testament  and  to  enjojonr  hymna.  Some  of  tboae  who  havt 
helped  me  in  this  waj  daring  the  past  three  or  four  yeariy  are  now  in  Ohiaa  working 
on  that  great  mission-field.  To  ns  it  is  a  matter  of  great  joj  to  have  thns  helped  is 
the  attainment  of  any  degree  of  qnalificatlon  for  that  work.  Nearlj  tlixee  »4KF»f^»*> 
Tisits  have  been  paid  to  oar  rooms  in  the  West  India  Book  Boad,  where  oar  «^o*<«"-ft- 
dation  is  greater  this  year  than  preyionsly. 

The  fact  of  the  large  number  of  Chinese  who  are  now  employed  on  oar  resKls  nm 
sadly  illustrated  early  in  the  year.  Oat  of  the  crew  of  fifty-two  aU  told,  whosMk 
with  the  B.s.  Olencoe  in  the  Channel,  no  less  than  twenty-three  were  Ohinese.  We  bid 
seen  the  Ohinese  part  of  the  crew  only  a  fortnight  before  the  disaster. 


GOOD  NEWS  FROM  TURK'S  ISLAND. 

The  Bey.  J.  Grant  writes  on  April  Srd  >* 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  have  had  an  happy  time  at  Conference.  Some  of  the  meetiii|i 
and  services  were  attended  by  manifestations  of  Divine  power,  and  eoole  were  savei 
Yoa  will  be  glad,  I  am  sore,  to  hear  of  the  good  work  that  is  going  on  in  Tnili 
Island.  We  have  had  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  many  very  interesting  oonver* 
sions.  Strong  men  have  wept  on  account  of  their  sins  and  having  believed  lavi 
rejoiced.  Several  of  the  best  families  in  the  island  have  joined  ua.  At  the  doMflt 
the  March  quarter  we  reported  seventy-three  on  trial  and  thirty  junior  membea. 


THE  WORK  SPREADING  AROUND  BARCELONA* 

The  report  from  Barcelona  this  year  shows  that  work  in  the  villages  grovi 
apace: — 

We  occupy  the  places  now  that  we  only  visited  a  year  ago,  and  have  opened  thres 
fresh  preaching  places.  The  interest  which  our  mission  at  Santa  Perpetaa  created  it 
first  is  still  maintained,  and  on  several  occasions  the  room  has  been  crowded.  Obb 
young  man  plays  the  harmonium,  and  others  have  established  a  night-school  which  ii 
a  financial  success,  as  ^  ell  as  useful  to  the  mission.  Our  candidates  have  been  kfl|ft 
'*  on  trial  **  for  a  long  time,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  sincerity. 
On  examining  them  recently  as  to  their  determination  to  adhere  to  our  rules  and  fdkv 
Christ  fully,  we  were  pleased  by  the  candour  shown  by  a  few  who  evidently  have  not 
yet  separated  themselves  from  the  world  :  '*  We  cannot  yet  undertake  to  observe  the 
rules  in  every  particular,  so,  rather  than  be  hypocrites,  we  prefer  to  stand  aside  for  t 
while.**  Sach  frankness  is  seldom  met  with  in  our  work.  Fourteen  have  beenadmittai 
on  trial  for  membership. 

At  the  adjoining  village  of  MoUet  we  have  taken  a  house  and  oondocted  servksa 
every  Sunday.  A  few  take  deep  interest  in  divine  things,  and  we  hope  soon  to  report 
real  progress.  At  Moncada  we  held  services  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  it 
the  house  of  a  member  who  has  gone  to  live  there.  Another  convert  has  rendered  efr 
cient  help  in  preaching  to  the  villagers.  The  number  of  hearers  has  increased,  and  t, 
Sunday-school  has  been  started.  We  are  now  obliged  to  rent  a  house  on  accoantof  tki 
removal  of  our  friend. 

Many  a  time  within  the  last  few  years  we  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  footing il 
the  town  of  San  Andr^.     Indifference,  scepticism,  and  fanaticism  have  sa< 
until  recently  in  frustrating  all  our  efforts.     The"  Joyful  News*'  Biblewoman 
visited  the  place  with  a  persistency  and  regularity  whic^  have  at  last  been  rewarM 
and  we  have  secured  a  cotta^  for  preaching  serviceSi 
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OUE  MISSrOtf  IN  CAPE  HAYTIBN. 

Thongl)  tha  war  in  Hajti  fa  not  yet  over,  the  Rev.  WeBtmore  8.  Smith  and  his 
family  have  returned  to  the  Capo,  and  he  writes  sa  follows  : 

We  have  settled  down  to  work  ap^aln,  and  1  am  gtad  to  say  our  people  are  coming 
back  by  degrees.  Tlie  war  still  oantinaea,  with  very  little  chance  of  any  speedy  settie- 
inent.  Last  week  a  battle  was  fought  at  a  place  called  Trow,  and,  owing  to  the  con- 
dacC  of  the  Komish  priest  of  the  town,  it  might  have  been  very  serious  for  onr  side. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  priests  are  all  for  L^timc,  who  is  a  bigoted  Papist,  and 
this  man  at  Trow  managed  t«  get  some  of  his  troops  into  the  charch  with  csncon  and 
mitrai  I  leasts  under  the  cover  of  night,  intendini;  to  take  the  town  by  storm  the  next 
day.  General  Nord.  who  commands  the  troops  of  the  north,  suspected  that  there  was 
something  wrong  (he  is  a  very  sharp  and  brave  man),  and  he  ordered  his  men  to  open 
fire  OQ  the  charch.  The  priest's  treachery  was  thus  discovered,  and  the  enemy  was 
caaght  ia  a  regular  trap.  Many  were  killed  in  the  chnrch,  which  was  levelled  to  the 
ground,  and  the  remainder  of  the  regiment  escaped  with  difficulty. 

Two  vessels  have  arrived,  and  have  been  fitted  up  as  raea-of-war.  One  of  them  is 
oommandcd  by  Captain  Compton,  an  American,  who  went  out  the  other  day  and  sank 
>  schooner  belonging  to  Legitime,  having  gans  and  ammunition  on  hoard. 

Bo  much  for  political  strife  ;  let  us  pray  that  it  may  soon  come  to  an  end.  Pro 
Ttsions  are  very  high,  and  there  is  so  little  cash  in  the  town  that  the  government  has 
iesned  paper  dollars,  hot  the  people  are  afraid  of  them,  as  they  have  sent  to  the  market 
Bgnin  an'l  agiiin  and  cannot  buy  anything  with  them.  Our  new  house  is  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  wc  hope  to  get  inti  it  before  the  extreme  heat  sets  in,  then  we  shall  be 
much  more  comfortable  than  wc  have  been.  But  it  will  cost  more  than  we  antiaipated, 
knd  we  shall  be  glad  of  any  help  oar  friends  may  send  as. 

Meetings  of  tire  <&axna\  Cotnmitta. 

HAY  22nd,  1889. 

Thb  Bbv.  Dr.  Toukq  in  the  Chair. 

Fkesent  :  Bev.  Dr.  Eigguid  Hr.  T.  Morgan  Harvey  (Treainrers),  Bers.  John  Wal- 
ton, U.  C.  Oabom,  O.  W.  Olver,  Marshall  Hartley  (Secretaries),  Dr.  Jenkins 
(Bon.  Secretary),  T.  Allen,  J.  A.  Beet,  B.  Davidson,  W.  T.  Davison,  Walford 
Green,  J.  W.  Qreerea,  H.  P.  Hughes,  C.  H.  Kelly,  Geo.  Eenyon,  T.  McCnllagh, 
J.  Hilnm,  J.  Nettleton,  Q.  B.  Oshom,  H.  Bandlei,  B.  Boberta,  D.  Sanderson, 
T.  T.  Short,  Dr.  Stephenson,  Boht.  Stephenson,  J.  Telford,  W.  J.  Tweddle, 
A.  Ward,  S.  Whitehead,  T.  Woolmerj  Sir  George  H.  Chabb,  Messrs.  S.  J. 
Atkinson,  H.  Avis,  Geo.  Candler,  J.  C.  Clarke,  Bobt.  Clough,  F.  W.  Qedye, 
J.  Holden,  J.  W.  Jepps,  J.  U.  Mason,  T.  Owen,  B.  W.  Perks,  W.  W.  Pocock, 
T.  Seaber,  T.  Sharland,  D.  F.  BhillingtoD,  J.  8.  Sntclifle,  J.  Taylor,  Q.  Walker, 
P.  F.  Wood  ;  also  Bevs.  U.  Adams,  T.  B.  Angold,  A.  T.  Barirop,  B.  Blown,  Dr. 
Lunn.  Bryan  Boe,  J.  Bichards. 


.«  .       2.  Bead  also  Hinntes  of  Finance  and  General  Purposes  Committee, 
^  ,  this  meeting. 

S.  Aft«r  several  honn  oonTersation  on  the  statements  affecting  the  work  and 

ig«nta  of  the  Society  Kcently  made  in  the  pabllc  ptess,  the  following  resolntion* 

«eie  nnanlmonalr  adopted :— 
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Z^Stipendi,  fe. 

That  the  Financei  &c,  Ck>mmittee  be  instracted  to  'consider  and 
report  apon  the  allowances  paid  to  missionaries  in  the  East,  and  also  npon 
the  employment  of  native  converts  as  paid  agents  of  the  Societj. 

IT, — Educational  and  IhangeUitic  Policy, 

1.  The  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  the  main  eneigj  of  oar  missions  in 
India  is  devoted  to  directly  evangelistic  woilc,  and  that  the  higher  edncs- 
tional  enterprises  are  but  a  subordinate  branch  of  the  work. 

2.  The  Committee  expresses  its  judgment  that,  in  the  interests  of  tiie 
future  development  of  Indian  thought  and  social  life,  it  is  necessary  to 
maintain  our  existing  educational  enterprises  in  India. 

S.  But  the  Committee  rejoices  in  the  remarkable  suooesses  which  have  in 
recent  years  attended  our  evangelistic  work,  especially  in  the  lower  caste 
and  non-caste  populations  ;  expresses  its  determination  to  develop  with  all 
the  energy  possible  to  it,  such  work  among  such  populations  ;  and  earnestly 
hopes  that  means  will  be  forthcoming  for  the  large  extension  of  evangel- 
istic work,  especially  by  means  of  native  agency. 

4.  The  members  of  the  Finance  Sub-Committee,  together  with  tbe 
Revs.  Dr.  Stephenson,  H.  P.  Hughes,  M.A.,  W.  T.  Dayison,  M.A.,  and  Mr. 
R.  W.  Perks  be  appointed  a  Special  Sub-Committee  to  prepare  a  statement 
of  the  facts  and  considerations  upon  which  the  above  resolutions  are  founded 


JUNE  12th,  1889. 

The  Rbv.  D.  Sanderson  in  the  Chaik. 

Present  :  Rev.  Dr.  Rigg  and  Mr.  T.  Morgan  Harvey  (Treasurers),  Revs.  J.  Walton, 
M.  C.  Osbom,  (Jeo.  W.  Giver,  Marshall  Hartley  (Secretaries),  Dr.  Jenkisi 
(Hon.  Secretary),  Revs.  R.  W.  Allen,  J.  B.  Clapham,  Dr.  Greeves,  J.  W. 
areeves,  G.  Kenyon,  T.  McCullagh,  J.  Nettleton,  G.  R.  Osbom,  T.  T.  Short,  W.  J. 
Tweddle,  D.  J.  Waller,  A.  Ward ;  Sir  G.  H.  Chubb,  Messrs.  H.  Avis,  J.  Beaa- 
champ,  John  Holden,  T.  Seaber,  T.  Sharland,  J.  Taylor,  P.  F.  Wood,  W.  Tanner; 
also  Revs.  T.  B.  Angold,  J.  R.  Broadhead,  H.  Gulliford,  J.  Richards,  G.  Trimmer. 

1.  Read  Minutes  of  Meeting,  May  22nd,  and  agreed  to  accept  the  same  as  a 
correct  record. 

2.  Revs.  Henry  Gulliford  (Mysore),  Geo.  J.  Trimmer  (Ceylon),  and  Tbos.  B, 
Angold  (West  Indies),  were  introduced  to  the  Committee. 

9:  The  deaths  of  Mr.  William  Johnson,  of  Regent^s  Park,  and  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Rffaicr, 
were  reported  to  the  Committee.  The  Secretaries  were  directed  to  express  to  Min 
Johnson  and  Dr.  Kilner  respectively,  the  sincere  and  profound  sympathy  of  the  Cob- 
mittee  with  them  in  their  sorrow  and  loss. 

4.  Read  Minutes  of  Finance  and  General  Purposes  Committee,  May  lOth,  SIth, 
and  Slst,  and  agreed  to  approve  the  same,  including  the  following  : — 

(1.)  Considered  application  for  permission  to  sell  certain  properties  in  the 

District,  and  agreed  to  consent. 
(2)  Read  letter  from  Messrs.  Burroughs,  Welcome  k,  Co.,  offering  to  presents 

Medical  Missionary  Pocket  Case  and  a  copy  of  their  Travellers*  Medicil 

Guide  to  all  our  missionaries  on  their  sailing.    Agreed  that  the  oifEer  ll 

accepted  with  the  grateful  thanks  of  the  Committee. 
(8.)  Reported  death  of  the  Rev.  James  Hobday,  East  Indian  minister. 
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{4.)  Conflidered  the  case  of  Negapatam  College,  and  agreed  that  a  special  grant  ol 
£10  be  made  to  the  Negapat«m  and  trichlnopoly  District  to  oover  the 
passage  of  a  la^  assistant  for  that  college. 

(5.)  Agreed  to  Inyite  Eevs.  Dr.  Stephenson,  H.  Price  Hughes,  MjL,  and  W,  Theo- 
Davison,  H.A.,  and  Mr.  Hobt.  W.  Fetke  to  join  the  Fi&aDce,  ftc,  Committee, 
In  the  ooosideration  of  the  qoestloa  of  allowanoes  to  misaionariea  la  the 
East  referred  to  bj  the  Oeneral  Committee. 

fi.  Bead  Hiaates  of  Ijadtea'  Anxiliar7  Committee,  May  Slst,  Jnne  11th, 

6.  The  usual  Financial  Statement  was  presented,  and  two  l^acies  reported. 

7.  The  AadiCora'  report  was  read. 

8.  The  list  of  mlsEionarieB  kt  home  was  read. 

9.  The  final  meetingof  the  Committee  prior  to  the  Oonferanoe  waa  Sxed  lor  Friday, 
June  38th,  at  3  p.m.,  to  be  contiuaed  od  Satnidaj,  the  39th,  U  neceeear;. 
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%*  CONTaiBUnOVB   FOR   OrsiBTIOV    Iir  THl  **KOV!iOBB''     MIMT    BB  MDOUTSD  AT  TBI 

lllRBION  HOUBB  BT  THB  12TH  OF  MkOVL  MOBTS. 


T%$  fotUnoing  tumM  home  httmrmmmdhy  the  Qtni^^ 

of  which  are  indyded  in  the  Didrid  omd  Oiremi  BtmiUaMCU, 

t  $.  i 

A  Working  Man's  expression  of  increased  confidence  in  the  policy  of  the  Wes- 

leyan  Missionary  Society,  per  Rev.  G.  W.  Olver,  B.A. 100   0  A 

Legacy  of  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  Satdiffe (>913S 

A  Friend — ^Balance  of  contribution  towards  cost  of  illostzating  the  **  Misdonary 

Notices" 50   0  • 

Family  of  the  late  Bey.  J.  0.  Leppington,  per  Mrs.  0.  B.  Leppington,  Leamington  25   0  0 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  H.  Thompson,  Redhitt 10  10  0 

X.T.Z.,  per  Bey.  E.  B.  Jenkins,  LL.D 10   0  0 

Mr.  Isaac  Smith,  NoUinghamy  per  Bev.  John  Walton,  M.A.          •       •       .        •  6   0ft 
Bey.  J.  W.  Irving,  Newport  Pagnelt,  for  Port  Antonio,  Jamaica^  in  remembranoe 

of  lus  father,  John  Irying,  Ssq.,  of  Bristol     ...•••        .600 

"  T.,**  for  the  London  Chinese  Mission,  per  Bey.  G.  Pierqy ft  0  0 

Small  sams  for              ditto                               ditto            0  10  0 

Miss  Kay,  per  Bey.  E.  B.  Esliok  for  Bangalore  Tamil  and  English  Extension 

scheme tti 

A  Friend,                ditto                                         ditto                                        .  S   0  0 

^  Friend,  Bishop  Stortford,  for  the  China  Famine  Fund,  per  Bey.  G.  Piercy      .  10  1 

Small  stuns                                           ditto                                 ditto                   •  10  0 
Mrs  Seal,  per  Bey.  D  Sanderson  ...••.....SSO 

Mrs.  S.  A  Bennett,  for  the  Paris  Mission       .       • 2   S  0 

Conscience  Money    ..• 170 

TJsher,  Mr.  B.,  the  late 109 

^(Xo«         .        ..        .        .        .       • •  100 

Mr  T.  Smith,  Burton-on' Slather 100 

Small  soms 07& 


SPECIAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  THE  REDUCTION  OF  THE  SOCIETTS  DEBT, 

Mr.  S.  P.  Myers,  J.P.,  Bradford 6000 

«Gratitade,"perMr.H.  J.  Atkinson,  M.P 25    0   0 

Small  sums •       •       0  12   0 

JUVENILE  ASSOCIATIONS. 
Sonthwark IS   7  0 


TotalNbt  BBOBiPTSof  Cootribatious  and  Remittances  announced  on  the 

Minionary  Notieet  of  this  month  amount  to    •       •       •       .       •        .      £2,172    4   7 


■ATMAII,  COaUTI  AJIO  ULLT,  ■ATTOH  BOOM,  lU  rASaUIOPOII  SQAD,  8.0, 


VVESLEYAN  MISSIONARY  NOTICES. 

BEPTBMBER,  1839. 


THE    CONFERENCE    AND    FOREIGN    MISSIONS. 

TTTR  affairs  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  occupied  a  large 
part  of  the  time  and  attention  of  the  Conference.  Becent  atate- 
nents  made  with  reference  to  our  Indian  Missione  had  done  great  injni-y 
x>  the  Society  at  home  and  to  the  work  ahroad.  Into  these  matters  the 
I/ommittee  had  carefully  enqnii'ed,  having  the  persons  responsible  for 
the  publication  of  the  statements  present.  The  resnlta  of  the  enquiry 
were  reported  to  the  Conference. 

Thei-e  was  also  an  appeal  to  the  Conference  from  the  missionaries  in 
the  Madras  district  complaining  of  the  charges  that  had  been  thus  made 
igainst  them,  especially  as  to  laxuriouHness  in  Uving  and  estrangement 
Erom  the  masses  of  the  people.  They  (;laimed  that  a  full  enquiry  should 
be  made,  and  that  their  character  should  be  vindicated,  or  that  they 
shoald  be  recalled. 

THE   PASTORAL   SESSIONS.    THE  COMMITTEE'S   FINDING. 

Daring  the  Pastoral  Sessions  a  large  Committee  was  appointed  to 
conxider  this  appeal.  There  were  present: — The  Rev.  Joseph  Bush  (in 
the  chair),  the  Revs,  the  Uissionary  Secretaires,  W.  Arthur,  T.  Allen, 
G.  Bowden,  B.  Burrows,  J.  Bond,  T.  Champness,  J.  E.  Clapham,  W. 
r.  Davison,  G.  Fletcher,  C.  Garrett,  Dr.  Qreeves,  Walford  Green, 
Richard  Harding  (b),  W.  Hirst,  D.  C.  Ingram,  Dr.  Jenkins,  J.  S.  Jones, 
F.  Kellett,  A.  M'Anlay,  W.  M'Mallen,  J.  Hettleton,  J.  Olphert,  H. 
J.  Pope,  M  Randies,  Dr.  R'.7g,  Z.  Robinson,  D.  Sanderson,  R.  Stephen- 
ion,  Dr.  Stephenson,  J.  V.  B.  Shrewsbury,  J.  D.  Tetley,  S.  Whitehead, 
r.  Wilde,  W,  Wilson  (d),  Dr.  Tonng,  and  G.  Stringer  Rowe  (convener). 

There  also  attended  seventeen  missionaries  from  the  East ;  and  the 
Etev.  Hugh  F.  Hughes,  M.A.,  and  Dr.  Lnnu  were  present  during  the 
proceedings,  and  were  heard.  This  Committee  considered  the  evidence 
offered,  upon  which  the  statements  reflecting  on  our  missionaries  had 
been  based.  The  Committee  found,  and  the  Conference  without  dissent 
wiopted  the  findio^,  that  the  brethrea  in  Madxaa  vW^a^>^M&«>'%V^^ 
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to  the  Gonferenoe  were  "justified  in  bo  doing,"  bj  the  ordinary  and 
natural  interpretation  of  certain  passages  in  the  articles  of  which  thej 
complain,  and  in  believing  that  grave  charges  are  oonveyed  theieiB, 
especially  in  regard  to  their  living  a  life  of  luxury,  and  in  such  a  way  m 
practically  to  estrange  them  from  the  sympathy  and  confidence  of  ihi 
people  to  whom  they  are  sent  as  missionaries." 

DECLARATION  BY  MR.  HUQHBS  AND  DR.  LUNN. 

Mr.  Hughes  and  Dr.  Lunn,  who  are  responsible  for  the  articlea, 
assured  the  Conference  that  whilst  "  dealing  with  questions  of  policy 
and  administration  which  they  hold  to  be  fairly  open  to  discussion,  thej 
never  intended  to  reflect  in  any  way  on  their  missionary  brethren  in 
India,  for  whom  they  cherish  a  brotherly  regard,  and  in  whose  earnest- 
ness, fidelity,  and  Christian  consistency  they  have  entire  confidence. 

"  They  find  that  certain  words  used  in  the  articles  are  capable  of  ihe 
interpretation  which  the  Madras  missionaries  have  put  upon  them. 
They  never  intended  to  convey  any  such  meaning,  and  very  much  regrel 
that  they  should  have  quite  unintentionally  caused  pain  to  devoted 
brethren,  whom  they  desire  to  support  and  encourage  by  every  means  in 
their  power." 

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  CONFERENCE. 

After  a  lengthened  conversation  in  the  course  of  which  Dr.  Lunn,tbe 
writer  of  the  articles,  was  again  heard,  the  Conference  resolved  **  to  send 
to  the  missionaries  in  Madras  an  expression  of  its  afEectionate  sympathy 
and  to  assure  them  (1)  that  they  retain  in  the  fullest  degree  the  confi- 
dence which  their  brethren  at  home  have  always  felt  in  their  Christian 
character,  and  in  the  principles  and  spirit  which  have  been  constantly 
manifested  in  their  work ;  (2)  that  the  Conference  is  pei-suaded  that 
they  do  not  live  in  habits  of  self-indulgence,  and  that  they  cultivate  a 
practical  sympathy  with  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  the  suspicion  as  to  the  purity  of  the  motives  with  which 
their  missionary  service  has  been  fulfilled ;  (3)  that  the  Conference 
gladly  recognises  that  the  brethren  in  India  have  shown  themselves 
ready  to  assist  the  Missionary  Committee  in  the  economical  administra- 
tion of  the  Society ;  (4)  That  they  may  continue  to  rely  upon  the  undi- 
minished love  and  unabated  trust  of  their  brethren,  and  upon  their 
prayers  for  the  continued  blessing  of  the  Lord  upon  the  great  work  in 
which  they  are  engaged." 

[This  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted.] 

THE  REPRESENTATIVE  SESSIONS. 

Questions  of  policy  and  administration  came  before  the  Representa- 
tive Sessions  in  the  ordinary  coarse  of  business.      The   General  Com- 
mittee reported  on  three  aipecvaX  wi[)q\^gV.^. 
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ALLOWANCES  TO  MISSIONARIES. 

Two  questions  had  been  raised  which  were  essentially  distinct.  The 
first  concerned  the  allowances  paid  to  missionaries,  said  to  be  excessive. 
The  second  concerned  the  nse  made  of  the  allowances,  said  to  be  laxn- 
rions  living. 

As  to  the  second,  the  General  Committee  npon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Finance  Committee  which  had  heard  at  fall  length  the  state- 
ments of  Dr.  Lnnn,  had  resolved  unanimously  : — 

"  The  Committee  is  convinced  that  there  is  no  ground  for  believing 
that  our  missionaries  live,  or  wish  to  live,  in  habits  of  self-indulgence, 
but  that  on  the  contrary  they  are  an  earnest  and  self-denying  class  of 
men." 

[This  Resolution  the  Conference  unanimously  adopted.] 

As  to  the  allowances  paid,  the  Conference  also  unanimously  adopted 
the  report  of  the  Committee  as  to 

PRESENT  PAYMENTS. 

The  Committee  had  a  fall  conversation  on  the  subject  of  allowances 
paid  to  missionaries  in  India,  and  heard  much  evidence  bearing  on  the 
questions  involved.  Having  fully  considered  all  the  information  brought 
forward  on  this  subject ;  it  appears  that,  although  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  allowances  paid  to  Indian  missionaries  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  that  increase  has  been  very  much  less  than  the  increase 
during  the  same  period  in  the  allowances  paid  to  ministers  at  home ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  further  appears  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
gradual  increase  in  recent  years  of  the  valae  of  gold  as  compared  with 
silver  in  India,  the  value  of  those  payments  which  are  made  in  sterling 
to  Indian  missionaries  has  of  late  considerably  increased. 

THE  BASIS  OP  CALCULATION. 

*'  The  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  the  principles  on  which  the 
allowances  to  missionaries  should  be  calculated  are — 

(a)  That  missionaries  should  continue  to  be  placed  in  a  financial 
position  fairly  corresponding  to  that  of  ministers  in  comfort- 
able circumstances  at  home. 

(Jb)  That  adequate  allowances  should  be  made  to  them  for  all  special 
costs  arising  out  of  the  peculiarities  of  climate,  and  of  residence 
out  of  England,  e,g ,  the  larger  premiums  for  life  insurance,  the 
greater  cost  of  education,  the  expenses  incident  to  the  occa- 
sional separation  of  families,  with  other  matters  necessarily  ia- 
volved  in  the  career  of  a  missionary." 

POSSIBLE  CHANQBS. 

On  this  subject  suggestions  were  made  during  the  furlough  ^«\tiL  ^1 
Mesara.  Brngfess  And  Oooling  last  year.  At  pcweiit  «i  XEO&^vxvAsrj  ^V^^s^ 
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ending  his  probation  marries,  at  onc«  riceiveH  the  full  allowancea  of  a 
married  man,  and  thenceforward  receives  t!io  siime  except  as  for  child- 
ren's allowancea.  Indian  missionaries  find  that  whilst  the  average 
stipend  is  abundant  for  the  early  year.4  of  iniirned  life,  it  is  scant}'  trlieu 
a  missionary  in  later  years  is  compelli'il  to  jiroride  for  the  edacation  of 
his  children  in  England.  It  was  therefore  eugifested  that  a  newly  mar- 
ried minister  might  receive  a  stipend  less  than  that  now  paid  ;  that  in 
after  years  he  might  receive  mneh  the  same  as  that  now  allowed  :  hot 
that  a  special  provision  shonld  be  made  fui-  children  receiving  their 
education  in  England.  It  was  supposed  thiit  an  arrangement  might  pos- 
sibly be  made  which  whilst  more  fully  relieving  pi-essuro  upon  miasion. 
aries  in  their  second  term  of  service,  thnt  is  of  eleven  years  and  npwards, 
might  at  the  same  tithe  lessen  the  total  eipeiiditure  of  the  Soiriety.  It 
was  also  thought  to  be  possible  that,  in  making  any  ro-arrangemenl,  the 
Committee  might  deal  with  the  difficult  and  uncertain  problem  created 
by  the  varying  rates  of  exchange  not  only  in  India  but  also  on  other 
mission  fields. 

The  Committee  therefore  presented  the  foUovring  resolution  which 
the  Conference  also  adopted  : — 

"The  Committee  is  further  of  opinion  that  alterations  may  with 
advantage  be  made  in  the  present  scali;  of  payment,  so  that  the  clainiB 
of  missionaries  of  varying  ministerial  stiitus,  and  living  under  varying 
climatic  and  social  conditions,  may  be  mure  equitably  dealt  with.  The 
Committee  hopes  that  by  this  means  considerable  economies  may  be 
effected." 

HIGHER   EDUCATION. 

On  this  subject  an  interesting  conversation  took  place,  and  importuit 
facts  were  brought  before  the  Conference. 

As  the  term  has  been  used  in  the  late  discussions,  "  Higher  Ednov- 
tion  "  includes  everything  that  goes  beyond  what  woald  be  understood 
in  this  country  by  education  iu  an  ordinary  public  elementary  school. 
In  its  proper  application  it  refers  only  to  instruction  which  goes  beyond 
the  Uatriculation  examination. 

In  tbe  latter  and  stricter  sense  there  were  in  1888  fifty-eight 
students  i-eceiving  "Higher  Education"  in  two  colleges,  Roy apettah 
and  Negapatam.  Including  these  there  were  in  seven  schools  in 
Southern  India,  four  hundred  and  twenty  who  were  receiving  education 
superior  to  that  of  the  seventh  standard  of  the  Education  Code  ai 
administered  in  the  Madras  Presidency. 

Of  the  seven  schools  above  mentioned  two  were  closed  at  the  end 
of  1888.  At  present  there  is  no  immediate  demand  for  any  additional 
schools  of  this  class,  requirm;  ihe  special  appointment  of  mi>sionariet 
in  chaise  of  them.  !Nor  is  there  any  desire  at  any  time  to  establish 
such  schools  except  as  the  necessities  of  the  work  may  hereafter  reqaire. 
For  several  years  past  the  Convm\\.\eA  \t»»  b&^wai^-^  -^«*&»a.  \\u&  <>mim 
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raral  eyangelisation.  Urgent  appeals  have  come  from  every 
itirict,  without  exception.  It  is  to  work  of  this  kind,  without  weaken- 
gf  existing  institutions,  that  the  attention  and  efforts  of  our  missionary 
ethren  have  been  directed ;  and  for  this  their  most  earnest  requests 
i^Te  been  made.  What  has  been  done  has  been  the  result  not  of 
Diseased  grants  but  of  their  own  personal  toil  and  liberality. 

CONFERENCE  RESOLUTIONS.  |^ 

It  was  in  this  sense  that  the  General  Committee,  on  the  motion  of 
e  Bey.  Dr.  Stephenson,  seconded  by  the  Bev.  H.  P.  Hughes,  M.A., 
lanimously  presented  and  the  Conference  as  unanimously  adopted  the 
llowing  resolutions  :— 

**  The  Committee  is  satisfied  that  the  main  energy  of  our  -loiissions 
India  is  devoted  to  directly  evangelistic  effort,  and  that  the  higher 
ucational  enterprises  are  but  a  subordinate  branch  of  the  work. 

^*  The  Committee  expresses  its  judgment  that,  in  the  interests  of 
tO  future  development  of  Indian  thought  and  social  life,  it  is  neces- 
ary  to  maintain  our  existing  educational  enterprises  in  India. 

*'  But  the  Committee  rejoices  in  the  remarkable  successes  which 
ive  in  recent  years  attended  our  evangelistic  work,  especially  in  the 
wer  caste  and  non-caste  populations ;  expresses  its  determination  to 
)velop  with  all  the  energy  possible  such  work  among  these  populations ; 
id  earnestly  hopes  that  means  will  be  forthcoming  for  the  large  exten- 
on  of  evangelistic  work,  especially  by  means  of  native  agency." 

AN  APPEAL. 

The  mischief  which  has  been  wrought — unintentionally,  it  :3  true — 
th  here  and  in  India,  is  too  great  for  men  to  estimate.  At  home  the 
nedy  is  to  some  extent  in  the  hands  of  those  who  love  the  mission 
>rk.  If  they  will  apply  for  information  and  will  spread  it  abroad, 
3y  can  do  much  for  the  Society.  In  Southern  India  especially,  it  is 
■jn  worse  ;  and  those  who  know  the  country  well,  as  well  as  those  who 
)  in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  assure  us  that  it  must  be  long  before  the 
nnd  inflicted  can  be  healed.  Thei*e  is  one  resource.  It  may  be  that 
3  liord  Himself  will  plead  His  own  cause  in  the  sight  of  the  people. 
om  the  midst  of  a  great  fight  of  afflictions,  increased  and  aggravated 

lucent  communications  from  England,  our  missionary  brethren,  both 
^tliodists  and  others,  call'  for  the  earnest  prayers  of  all  who  desire 
3  salvation  of  the  races  of  India. 
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L  BT  THB  BET.  O.  W.  OLDTTBOBOCE. 

BtCULU. 

BTCULLA  is  oonneoted  in  a  direct  line  with  Colaba  by  the  tram- 
way, as  may  be  seen  in  our  engraving  of  the  chapel.  It  is  sitaated 
rtite  Parel  Road  and  adjoina  the  Victoria  Pnblio  Gardens  of  the  city. 
present  the  gardens  end  in  a  small  pond  at  the  back  of  the  rongh 
shown  to  the  left  of  the  piotnre ;  bat  the  ornamental  railings 
hioli  enclose  the  greater  frontage  of  the  gardens  will  shortly  be  con- 
Ivaed  np  to  onr  own  bonndary. 

■  Tbe  chapel  was  opened  in  May  last,  and  is  now  sniroandedby  avery 
Mlfcy  garden.  At  the  back,  the  vestry  can  be  seen  projeoting,  and  as 
•1m  only  divided  from  the  main  building  by  three  doors,  whioh  fold  back 
|f  Moh  other,  it  can  be  easily  included  in  the  main  b nil il in g  making  the 
■tier  fnlly  fifty  feet  long.  In  style  and  appearance  it  differs  little  from 
Inordinary  English  village  chapd.  Thongh  aboat  three  miles  from 
Idftlia  thei'e  is  a  large  and  growing  English  and  native  popnlation  in 
^  neighbonrhood.  Within  easy  reach  there  are  sixty  cotton  mills,  each 
tt  'wbich  employs  1,500  men,  women  and  children. 

i  Last  year  an  earnest  brother  from  Glasgow,  Mr.  David  Christie, 
iBine  to  live  in  this  neighbonrhood.  He  has  worked  indefatigably  and 
^eU.  In  October  and  December  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Redmayne,  not  nnknown 
b  Manchester,  came  also  and  they  too  are  helping  in  the  work.  The 
teeat  lack  is  pattnral  overfight  and  we  ventnre  to  assert  that  with  this 
Hte  place  which  csn  hold  nearly  200  wonld  soon  be  filled.  We  have  a 
■aropean  Sunday-school  with  twenty-five  children.  Oar  native  cate- 
Hiiat  manages  a  day  school,  a  night  school,  and  a  native  Sunday-school, 
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besides  preaching  in  the  streets.    Bycnlla  is  a  splendid  oentre  for  hii 
work  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  aronnd  ns  a  large  native  Charch. 

Igatpura. 

This  pretty  English-looking  town  is  eighty-five  miles  from  Bombtj 
on  the  direct  line  to  Calcutta.  It  lies  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  is  connected  with  Bombay  by  the  Ghauts  which  commence  to 
rise  about  forty  miles  away.  About  200  European  femilies  belonging  to 
the  G-.  I.  P.  Railway  live  here,  among  whom  are  to  be  foand  earaoi 
Christian  men  and  women. 

The  chapel  was  built  in  1887  from  designs  kindly  furnished  by  L 
n.  Butcher,  Esq.,  the  company's  engineer,  who  also  superintended  tin 
erection,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  bnild  one 
like  it  cheaper.  Though  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  Mr. 
Butcher  is  willing  to  help  all,  and  many  a  time  we  have  been  able  to 
continue  our  service  only  by  means  of  his  assistance.  At  present  oaii 
is  the  prettiest  church  in  the  place.  Our  congregations  are  eiiooiiztg>* 
ing  and  the  work  is  on  a  good  basis. 


THE    KOLAR    GOLD    MINES. 

A    PROMISING    WORK    AMONG    THE    COOLIES. 

TWO  years  ago  I  sent  out  a  young  local  preacher  from  our  Bangalore 
Tamil  Circuit  to  the  Kolar  Gold  Mines  to  commence  work  amongst 
the  coolies.  Since  then  there  has  been  steady  progress.  At  the  Marcli 
visitation,  I  was  able  to  g^ve  tickets  of  membership  to  twenty-six  natifa 
Christians  who  have  all  fulfilled  a  probation  of  six  months,  and  Bevea 
other  baptized  Tamilians  were  received  on  trial  for  membership. 

Twelve  months  ago,  I  commenced  a  school  in  a  room  lent  by  tbe 
superintendent  of  the  Mysore  mine.  The  room  was  very  small  and  wn 
cixjwded  immediately.  Two  Christian  teachers  were  sent  f i-om  Bangalore^ 
and  the  school  was  very  promising.  Unfortunately,  about  two  or  three 
months  ago  an  epidemic  of  small-pox  was  followed  by  another  of  cholera, 
and  the  sanitary  inspector  of  the  place  at  once  ordered  the  school  to  be 
closed.  The  superintendent  of  the  mine  resumed  possession  of  the  room 
and  we  were  left  without  a  place  in  which  to  hold  our  services.  The 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  coolies  made  it  impossible  to  get  a  houee 
for  the  evangelist.  It  is  quite  customary  for  a  dozen  coolies  to  oocupj 
one  room,  and  as  they  work'  in  "  shifts,"  half  of  them  will  eat  or  sleep 
while  the  other  half  are  at  work.  Such  being  the  case,  oar  agent  hie 
had  to  leave  his  family  in  Bangalore,  and  has  had  no  place  of  abode. 
Under  these  circumstances.  Captain  Plummer,  the  saperintendentof  the 
Mysore  mine,  made  an  appeal  to  the  directors  of  his  company,  and 
promptly  received  aTepV^,  a«aiQ^OT)^\^  V>[a  \gn^  ^  ^  '^ery  good  and  1 
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central  site  for  a  School-building,  with  houses  for  evangelist  and  sohool. 
master,  and  also  the  sum  of  £20  towards  the  cost  of  the  erections.  These 
baildings  have  now  been  commenced,  and  in  about  three  months  we  shall 
have  a  school  which  will  serve  all  the  purposes  of  a  native  chapel  and 
houses  for  our  agents.  The  total  cost  will  be  Bs.1600.  7he  District 
Committee  has  made  a  grant  of  B8.500  from  the  District  Extension 
Fnnd.  The  £20  from  the  company  will  amount  to  nearly  Bs.300,  and 
I  the  balance  I  hope  to  raise  by  subscriptions.  The  evangelist  is  sup- 
*  ported  entirely  by  funds  raised  on  the  spot.  When  the  buildings  are 
paid  for,  I  hope  to  raise  sufficient  in  monthly  subscriptions  to  support  a 
second  evangelist.  The  ^'  field  "  is  mora  than  ten  miles  in  length,  and 
there  ai*e  twelve  mines  in  full  work.  Attached  to  each  mine  is  a  large 
village  of  coolies,  and  there  are  many  other  natives  of  various  ranks, 
including  the  domestic  servants  of  the  European  employ^,  writers  in 
the  offices,  engine-drivers,  firemen,  fitters,  <&c.  Moreover,  many 
Iax^^Q^gs  are  spoken,  including  Tamil  and  Telugu.  I  am  anxious  to 
secure  the  services  of  a  Telugu  man  to  aid  in  evangelistic  work,  as  soon 
as  I  have  funds  available.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  work 
in  some  of  the  mines  at  least  will  be  permanent,  and  as  native  Christians, 
amongst  others,  come  here  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  we  are  bound 
to  do  all  we  can  to  provide  means  of  grace  for  them,  as  well  as  to  carry 
on  evangelistic  work  among  the  heathen. 


MUTHULUTCHML 


FROM  the  Harvest  Field  you  will  have  the  facts  of  the  story  of 
Muthulutchmi.  You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  young 
woman  remains  steadfast  in  the  faith  in  spite  of  the  renewed  and  per- 
sistent attempts  of  her  relatives  and  caste-people  to  induce  her  to 
leave  us.  For  the  present,  while  we  are  here,  she  is  stopping  with  some 
capable  and  reliable  native  Christian  friends  near  Madras.  Providen- 
tially, as  it  would  seem,  this  anangement  was  made  a  week  before  I 
left  Bangalore.  On  the  Sunday  after  she  left  I  was  away  at  the  Kolar 
Gold  Mines,  and  her  relatives,  taking  advantage  of  my  absence,  and 
believing  that  she  would  be  at  the  service  as  usual,  appeared  in  con- 
siderable numbers  at  the  chapel.  The  girl's  father  was  with  them,  but 
he  remained  in  a  close  conveyance  while  the  othera  entered  the  chapel. 
When  they  failed  to  find  her  some  of  the  women  enquired  after  her  and 
said  they  had  come  to  "  give  her  some  jewels !  " 

The  opposition  to  our  school  and  zenana  work  created  by  this  con- 
version has  now  become  less  violent,  though  the  Hindu  Tract  Society 
IB  still  zealously  cairying  on  its  operations  and  we  have  to  win  back 
inch  by  inch,  with  much  labour  and  patience,  tlie  growndL  >i)lCkAX»  ^^s^ 
temporariljr  lost.     Our  pre&ching  in  the  streets  and.  m  \.\\^  ^ci\Loc\x«ovas^ 
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is  not  now  liBtened  to  with  apathy.  Very  oHien  oar  statements 
obaUenged,  arjipimenta  are  started  q|id  abuse  is  lavished  apon  us.  C 
a  fortnight  ago  aa  I  was  preaching  in  the  atreeta  with  the  catec 
we  were  pelted  with  stones  and  rubbish.  Howerei,  we  stood 
groand,  and  some  nn-Christiaa  members  of  our  andience  prote 
against  the  annoyance. 

Ootaoamund.  W,  H.  J.  PICEm 

ISA  DAS  OF  RUDAULI  AND  HIS  GIBL  WIFE. 

I  IT  the  April  nnmber  1 
of  the  Notieet,  page 
eighty,  I  gave  you  an  a«- 
count  of  the  converaion 
and  baptism  of  lai  Dfis, 
formerly  a  Brahmin.  By 
this  mail  I  send  you  i 
photo  of  him  and  his  girl 
wife. 

Mrs.  Wiseman  whei 
here,  in  company  with 
Miss  Chubb  and  my  wife 
visited  the  village  and 
home  of  Isi  Das  Mrs 
Wiseman  was  much 
pleaaed  with  the  girl  and 
thought  that  she  might 
he  baptized  as  a  child  and 
with  her  husband  and 
be  bronght  np  in  the 
Christian  faith.  The  fol- 
lowing  week  I  saw  the 
family  and  got  this  ac- 
count of  her  young  life. 

BbagnantiA  (the  given 
of  Ood),  for  that  was  her 
former    name,    was     the 

only  child  of  very  poor  parente.  Her  father  died  when  she  was 
years  old,  leaving  her  mother  poorer  still.  In  her  poverty,  sad 
and  solitude,  Is&  D^'  father  asked  for  her  daughter  to  be  given  is 
riage  to  his  son — twenty-five  years  old — and  with  the  proposal  offe: 
gift  of  Rs.  300  (about  £22). 

The  mother  aooepted  both  gladly — a  comfortable  home  and  a  st 
handsome  young  Brahmin  husband  for  her  child ;  and  for  herse 
money  gift  which  would  comiorl&ViX^  aa^'^V-^  «1V  Iv^c  needs  for  fire 
jean. 


ISA  OAK  4in>  HIS  CHILD  WIFK. 


TSA  DAS  AND  HIS  CHILD  IflFB. 


SOS 


The  child  was  aold,  wedded,  and  exchanged  homes  when  only  fire 
lis  old.  The  mother  went  away:  her  child  saw  her  no  more — she 
■  too  yonng  to  Tniea  her  much. 

The  Oospel  came  to  her  village,  and  reached  her  husband's  heart, 
soon  as  he  became  a  Christian  he  wanted  hia  little  wife  to  become 
I  too.  But  Bhagwantii  was  too  long  a  Hindn  already  to  be  convinced 
ft  hnaband  who  was  yet  a  babe  in  Ohrist.  Ib&  Djia  got  Jane  (out 
Bohiat'a  wife)  to  come  and  see  her ;  and  long  talks  they  had  together. 
t  the  visit  of  the  three  European  ladies  to  her  home  and  the  kind  way 
f  talked  to  her  quite  won  her  little  heart,  and  I  found  the  child  of 
1  yearH  old,  who  never  saw  an  Englishman  before,  quite  willing  to 
|ne  a  Christian. 

B  and  her  hnnband  came  into  Fyzabad  and  stayed  with  ns  two 
L  daring  which  time  my  wife  and  I  bad  long  serious  talks  with  her. 
a  baptized,  and  before  the  congregation  T  said  to  her,  "  Now  I  am 
)>  to  make  you  a  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ,  as  I  did  yonr 
1,  and  I  want  yon  to  tell  me :  Are  yoD.  willing  to  become  His 
I,  Eia  follower,  and  His  child  ?  " 


Wm  yoa  try  to  love  Him,  and  do  yonr  best  to  be  a  good  girl  and  a 
"'  listian  ?  " 
STee,  I  will  try," 
Then  may  I  now  baptize  you  and  make  yon  a  Christian  ?  " 

BTes,  you  may." 

Bjoid  will  you  promise  to  try  and  be  a  good  Christian  p  " 

►Toe." 

Iigave  her  the  name  of  Prablcn  Dasi  (the  handmaid  of  Christ).  After 

[liaptiam   nho  spent   a  day  with  ns,  and    was   so    happy  playing 

It  our  childi'L-n.  that  she  did  not  want  to  go  home. 

^he  photo  of  hdrself  and  hnsband  is  taken  by  Lawrie  &  Co.,  and 
a  very  good  org.  They  are  taken  at  the  trunk  of  a  sacred  Feepal 
le,  which  is  one  of  immense  girth. 

Last  week  l^a  Dis  came  to  me  in  great  trouble.  His  ground  rent 
Ba.  100  (£7)  a  year.  He  has  had  two  bad  years,  and  his  regnlar 
ndn  money-lender  (who  used  to  lend  him  money  at  12  per  cent,  on  his 
rrests,)  has  declined  to  lend  him  any  more  because  be  became  a 
ristian:  a  part  of  the  rent  was  due,  he  had  no  money  to  meet  it, 
1  no  one  would  lend  the  ont-casted  Christian  arapee.    His  two  pairs 

bollnoks,  with  which  he  ploughs  his  fields  and  does  his  carting, 
re  seized  and  were  to  be  put  up  at  public  auction;  he  begged  thref 
fs*  grace  and  walked  twenty-five  miles  in  one  day  to  see  me.  1 
i  no  money,  I  was  hard-up,  building  the  nrission-house,  but  a  gen. 
man  in  the  station  let  me  have  the  money  and  I  sent  IsA  Dia  on  hia 
y  rejoicing. 

5,  k,  ■EVAAOTn. 


TUB  LAT£  MRS.  AYLtFF,  OP  GtUttAMStOO^. 

THE  LATE  MRS.  ATLIFP  OP  GEAHAM8T0WN. 

BY  THE  BBV.  J.  W.  FAEADAT. 

■^^ODBTLESS,  the  pii 
ompanying  these  « 
will  recall  to  tnaaj  a  S 
African  coloniat  a 
'  wliicli  it  was  a  benedi- 
'  to  gaio  on.  The  see: 
the  "  stoep  "  of  the  I 
in  Graliamstown  in  « 
Mrs.  Ayliff  spent  her 
ing  days,  lovingly  n 
Ic'iinl  (o  lij  her  devoted  children.  Oi 
wickci'viork  lonngo  is  her  work-box,  itt. 
I  Doroaa  to  the  end.  Bi 
side  sits  a  bright-eyed  descendant  of  ibe 
or  fourth  generation — the  one  aboat  t 
aside  all  earthly  work  For  erer,  and  to 
'  "Well  done,  good  andffti 
Bervart !  "  the  other  having  but  just  en 
apon  the  earthly  life,  and  knowing  aothi 
yet  of  its  conflict.  Is  it  not  a  Btriking  pit 
Bupgcsting  a  most  impresaive  le.iison  ? 
The  writer  of  tliese  lines,  togt-ther  wi 
yonng  wife,  some  four  years  ago  received  the  benediotion  of  tiiii  i 
able  "  mother  in  Israel  "  as  they  wei-e  about  to  enter  upon  GuAr  m 
a  Circuit  in  which  Mrs.  Ayliff  with  her  devoted  hasband  had  lab 
many  years  before,  and  in  which  their  memory  was  fltill  fcagi'anfc 
the  stoep  of  its  miesion-honse  they  had  ministered  to  the  aiekkad  i 
with  the  bullets  of  the  rebels  whizzing  around  them,  and  tl^iBirwiU 
filling  the  air.  But  then,  as  ever,  they  counted  not  their  iirM  deai 
them,  their  chief  desire  being  faithfnlty  to  fnlfil  the  miniBtrj  eoBU 
onto  them.  Yes,  unto  them,  for  Mrs.  Ayliff  was  not,  in  her  owb  si 
less  a  "  minister  of  good"  to  the  membere  of  her  hnsband's  flodt 
he  was  himself. 

It  is  now  some  twelve  months  ago  since  the  writer  stood  on  tin 
which  the  picture  represents,  with  Mrs.  Ayliff  sitting  in  hor  ohair. 
had  not  seen  her  since  the  interview  referred  to  above,  and  be  nti 
no  more.  Even  a  few  years  had  made  a  great  change ;  it  was 
that  it  was  almost  the  Atnset  boor.  And  when  at  last  it  OMoe 
was  granted 

To  liUe'i  da;  ^Qblm>i'a>i\<iaiied«DdiaK, 
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The  nraetneM  of  b  holj  doath-bed  Uendlng 
With  dawning  glorleB  ol  the  oc 


[A  reprint  of  bh  article  on  Urs.  AyUS,  published  a  few  wecfa  ago  in 
the  Mathodid  Beeorder,  will  be  fonnd  in  the  unrrent  niimber  of  At 
Home  and  Abroad.^ 


THE  GOSPEL  IN  MOAB. 

MAJOR-GENERAL  HAIO,  R.E.,  has  recently  pnbHehed  a  nmn 
pamphlet  called,  "Notes  of  a  Visit  to  Kerak  in  Hay,  1889,"  whi^ 
throws  a  little  light  on  the  work  a  Wesleyao  layman  and  his  wife  an 
doing  among  the  Uoslem  Arabs  of  a  Bedooin  oitj  on  the  further  aide  ct 
the  Jordan.  It  is  a  most  interesting  and  enterprising  mission  which  Mr. 
Lethaby  has  founded.  We  recommend  onr  readers  to  write  to  the  Ber. 
Geui-^14  Pieroy,  at  276,  Bordett  Road,  London,  E.,  for  a  copy  of  tht 
pamphlet. 


By  the  kindness  of  the  author  we  aro  able  to  give  two  Blotches  of  the 
exterior  and  interior  of  the  misaion-house  in  Kerak.  The  following 
will  give  some  idea  of  house  accommodation  in  Central  Arabia.  It 
can  hardly  be  called  luxurious  : 

"  The  houses  are  ail  built  after  one  model.  Each  congiets  of  asingla 
room,  the  Qat  roof  of  which  is  made  of  short,  crooked  rafters,  about  nine 
feet  long,  resting  on  rude  semi-circular  stone  arches  springing  from  the 
floor.  The  rafters  are  covered  with  a  foot  or  two  of  earth.  There  an 
no  window:^,  and  a  door  about  Ave  feet  by  three- and-a-half  feet  is  the 
sole  enti.^iice  for  both  light  and  air.  The  floor  is  generally  much  below 
the  lerol  of  the  ground  outside. 

"  The  Lethabys  li"»e  in  on«  oV  ^.Veaa  "roA.*  «.TuJ.n^«r  dismal  dwell- 
iaga.    There  is  a  amaU  conttjavi  nn.\«.&A  iAmoS.  ^^i  \«»i.  i^xc^^'^Mk 


OUR  CHWA  LETTER. 


SO? 


floor  level,  from  this  yon  descend  at  a  jnmp  into  the  low  porch  uehed 
over  with  stone  in  front  of  the  door,  aud  eater  by  the  latter  into  what 
seems  at  first  simply  a  gloomy  dnngeon,  bnt  whinh,  as  your  eyes  become 
aocnstomed  to  the  twilight  within,  yon  find  is  a  good  big  room,  with 
two  or  three  chairs,  a  very  small  table,  and  a  few  boxes  amuiged  to 
make  a  sort  of  conch,  all  those  being  placed  near  the  door  for  the  sake 
of  light.  The  roof  is  blavk  with  emoko,  and  thongh  a  apace  aboat 
eight  feet  wide  along  each  side  of  the  room  is  raised  fonr  feet  higher 
than  the  floor,  the  darkness  there  is  so  thick  that  yon  can  only  dimly 
gnees,  and  need  to  be  told  that  these  ledges  are  nsed  far  store>rooma 
and  such  purposes.  Fart  of  one  of  them  uartalned  oS  was  my  bed- 
room. In  this  room  the  Lethahys  live,  and  in  the  porch  and  little 
courtyard  outside  carry  on  their  school  and  medical  work." 

The  Kerak  mission  is  entirely  independent  of  any  society  and 
hitherto  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lethaby  have  carried  it  on  with  very  little  out- 
side help ;  bat  the  work  has  grown  rapidly  and  already  proves  a 
serions  strain  both  on  the  phyetcal  strength  and  pecuniary  resources 
of  the  brave  pa  r  who  commenced  it  Should  any  of  our  readers  wish 
to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  the  Keiuk  mission  let  them  write  to  tho 
Bev.  Qeorge  Piercy  at  the  before  mentioned  address 


IHTSHIOB  OF  MR.  LBTHABT' 


OUB    CHINA    LETTER. 
DtAB  Mb.  Editob, 

IF  a  Methodist  minister  is  not  obedient  to  discipline  he  is  ont  of  tus 
place  amongst  ns ;  so,  tme  to  the  ancient  heritage  of  inborn 
obedienoe  I  sit  down — albeit,  uncomfoi-tably,  with  the  thermometer 
nearly  ninety — to  send  the  home  friends  some  news  of  the  Lord's  work 
in  far  China.  Shall  I  say  we  are  deeply  interesteA  m  0;i«  nABKu^vbs-^ 
criticisms  i'— BO  easy  to  make,  so  hard  to  i-ecaV\,     liot  tV«  l'Qj\*\nX\wiQ.\. 


20d  Om  CHIttA  LETTER.    . 

of  Bnch,  Sir,  witli  its  brightest  blaze,  sbine  on  ns  and  onp  doings,  and 
if  all  that  is  said  be  true,  if  we  are  nntrae  to  our  posts,  if  we  are  not 
the  meu  for  God's  work,  the  sooner  the  Lord  takes  ns  away  and  pnts 
ns  to  something  else  the  better.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  missionary  in 
the  field  who  deprecates  criticism,  only  let  it  be  made  with  ChristiftQ 
courtesy. 

One  more  word  before  proceeding.  I  think  Mr.  Owen  Watkins  iru 
right  when  he  complains  that  people  at  home  are  somewhat  unreason- 
able  in  their  clamour  for  letters.  I  would  not  complain  if  the  friends  sac- 
rificed a  little  of  their  own  time  to  write  and  cheer  their  brethren ;  bni 
how  many  do  P  Thei*e  is  an  old  class  of  mine  at  home,  to  whom  I  hare 
written  several  letters ;  not  one  has  come  in  reply.  I  hear  occasionallj, 
secondhand,  that  they  are  delighted  to  hear  from  me,  and  that  tbej 
pray  for  me  (thank  Grod  for  their  prayers).  I  should  like  to  suggest 
to  any  of  those  good  brethren  who  may  read  this  letter,  and  to  any  who 
hold  similar  views,  that  a  letter  might  after  all  be  a  tmer  expression  of 
their  intei-eat  and  prayers. 

Well,  Sir,  so  much  for  an  Englishman's  grumble,  now  I  can  proceed. 
Nothing  of  very  special  interest  has  happened  lately,  bnt  manj 
encouraging  circumstances  have  come  to  my  knowledge.  I  was  greatlj 
cheered  by  the  fearless  witness  of  a  yonng  convert.  He  had  been  Dr. 
Morley's  hospital  assistant  at  Teh  Ngan,  and  previously  a  scholar  in 
our  Hankow  free  school.  Though  a  bright  and  quick  lad  I  am  not 
aware  that  he  had  given  any  great  promise  of  Christian  character.  He 
was  baptized  in  Teh  Ngan,  with  the  full  knowledge  and  consent  of  his 
parents,  who  were  heathen.  Soon  after  his  father  removed  him  from 
the  hospital,  and  from  Christian  influence  ;  the  lad  himself  when  visited 
seemed  wishful  to  return  but  his  parents  were  hostile.  Not  long  after 
his  father  died  and  many  heathen  ceremonies  were  enacted.  According 
to  custom  he  was  required  to  worship  the  dead  body  of  his  father,  bnt 
this  he  stoutly  refused  to  do,  and  no  amount  of  pressure  could  make 
him  yield.  When,  despite  his  remonstrance,  the  priests  commenced  to 
chant  their  Sanscrit  prayers  for  the  dead,  he  I'an  and  fetched  his 
Methodist  hymn  book,  and  sang  praises  to  God  before  them  all.  Who 
in  Christian  England  would  have  more  nobly  unfurled  the  banner  of 
the  Cross  ? 

The  Lay  Mission  is  full  of  joy  in  several  baptisms  as  the  fruit  of 
their  labours — amongst  these  are  the  mother  and,  I  believe,  the  bit>tber 
of  a  member — brought  in  by  his  faithful  testimony  and  pleading  at 
home ;  another,  baptized  a  few  weeks  ago,  is  a  dear  little  boy  with  hip 
disease.  Two  winters  ago  he  came  to  me,  and  I  endeavoured,  without 
a  hospital  and  without  appliances,  to  do  what  I  could  for  him.  He  was 
put  np  first  in  Mr.  Comaby's  house  and  then  in  my  own  ;  bnt  the  im- 
patient and  persistent  "pa^dd\\n^  oi  V\^  1tv%\i^  Vc\x&\.Yb.\Ad  thy  effozia. 
The  litilQ  lad  who,  wlien  w\t\i  na,\i«A\i^«rL\x^^  Vcwa.  \iJ\  T^^j^a^^^V^ 
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getting  fat,  comfortable  and  happy,  was  taken  away  to  his  home  where, 
as  I  told  them,  he  soon  got  worse.  But  the  little  fellow  had  not  for- 
gotten all  he  had  heard  of  Jesus  from  Mr.  Comaby  and  native  friends, 
and  a  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Hill  found  him  with  such  a  simple  and  clear 
trust  in  Christ  that  he  baptized  him.  *'  Of  such  is  the  kingfdom  of 
heaven."  But  there  is  another  side  of  our  life  to  this.  Our  Kwang 
Chi  Christians  are  passing  thi*ough  a  time  of  trial  and  persecution,  and 
much  need  the  prayers  of  God's  people. 

We  are  hoping  to  get  a  few  beds  in  the  small  portion  of  the  men's 
hospital  that  is  erected,  open  at  the  end  of  this  month,  and  so  get  into 
full  work.  For  wisdom,  guidance,  skill  and  success,  we  need  the 
prayers  of  the  Lord's  people.  SYDNBT  B.  HODGE. 

Hankow^  Central  China, 
June  11, 1889. 
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RICHMOND    COLLEGE,   GALLB. 

FBOM  A   MISSIONABY   STANDPOINT. 

The  Bey.  Arthur  Trigg  writes  hopefully  of  Richmond  Oollege.  Educa* 
tionally  and  financially  it  is  a  growing  sucoess.  Viewing  the  work  in  its 
higher  aspect  he  says : — 

From  a  missionary  standpoint  the  college  affords  a  splendid  field  of  work.  About 
sixtj  per  cent,  of  the  boys  are  Baddhists  ;  and  besides  these  a  good  many  are  Moham- 
medans. Most  of  the  remaining  scholars  are  Wesleyans,  many  of  them  being  new 
converts  from  Buddhism,  the  direct  fruit  of  work  done  in  the  college. 

These  boys  are  receiving  a  training  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  make  more  and 
more  thorough  in  Old  and  New  Testament  Scripture,  as  well  as  in  the  great  book  of 
nature  through  which  we  try  to  lead  them  to  Nature's  God.  Once  a  week  I  take 
the  higher  classes  together  to  show  them  the  grounds  upon  which  our  faith  in  Christ 
rests ;  and  once  a  month  we  close  the  week's  work  with  a  prayer-meeting,  during 
which  an  address  or  two  is  given  urging  the  boys  to  decision  for  Christ. 

In  addition  to  what  we  do  in  school  hours,  I  hold  two  religious  classes  for  the  boys 
every  week.  One  of  these  is  a  junior  society  class  for  instructing  young  converts  in 
Christianity,  and  the  other  a  class  to  which  I  invite  Buddhist  boys  who  desire  to 
learn  more  about  our  religion.  I  try  to  give  them  a  simple  clear  idea  of  Christian 
doctrine,  and  they  are  at  liberty  to  ask  any  questions  they  like. 

It  is  not  80  easy  to  make  good  Converts  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  and  it  is  harder 
Btill  to  raise  up  earnest  and  zealous  Christians.  The  Buddhists  in  Ceylon  are  no 
longer  merely  passive  in  their  resistance  to  Christianity,  but  are  actively  opposing  us. 
Schools  and  the  press  are  used  to  spread  Buddhist  teaching,  and  to  strengthen  in  the 
minds  of  the  common  people  their  prejudice  against  Christianity.  Prints,  both  in 
Sinhalese  and  English,  are  freely  distributed  by  a  Buddhist  '*  Tract  Society."  These 
things  come  to  the  hands  of  schoolboys,  and  error  is  sown  in  intelligent  opening 
minds.  Boys  sometimes  ask  me  questions  that  could  never  have  spontaneously  arisen, 
but  which  once  entertained  it  is  not  easy  to  satisfy.  A  most  intelU^nt  Ud  ^»ni^\A 
me  with  a  string  ot  queatioDB  which  he  afterwards  acknowled^g^  \i<^  \a&  ^^*  ^zk^t^ 
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■ome  print.    Snch  do  not  preunt  tbij  difficult  problems,  and  jet  maj  do  nntoU 
harm  in  the  prejudiced  raindg  of  young  people. 
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Otrn  HisaioH  chapel  at  ha  fa, 

MA  PA  ii  the  name  oF  a  tract  of  country  aitaated  in  the  northern  put  of  tin 
CantOD  proTince,  and  contaloB  seTeml  hamlets.  Five  jeam  a?f>  oar  miaionariei 
urere  InTlted  bya  resident  in  that  neighbourhood  to  preach  the  Qospel  tfaers.  Atmtll 
room  was  rented,  and  Chriatiau  work  entered  upon  with  erery  proapeet  of  gwat 
snccesa.  But  the  Oospcl  is  not  allowed  to  win  ita  way  in  China  withoat  many 
attempts  trom  ita  foea  to  hinder  \\a  progress.  Wg  soon  found  this  to  be  the  caKal 
Ha  Pa.  For  two  or  three  yeata  achemes  were  started  to  bar  our  way,  and  they  pnmd 
■o  ancceasful  that  hut  year  we  were  forced  to  give  up  the  premises  rented  by  oi  lor 
preaching  purposes,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  we  should  haye  to  abandon  the  Mation. 
Amungat  oar  Church  members  was  a  farmer  who  btavely  came  to  the  reacoe,  aad 
gave  Da  the  use  of  what  was  formerly  the  ancestral  hall  of  bis  family.  Here  lot* 
lew  months  our  little  Church  mat  for  worship.  Wq  were  constantly  onUielook  oatlw 
a  more  initable  place,  but  the  people  were  too  fearful  to  oSer  us  the  acoommodatkiD 
we  needed.  Fioally  Mr.  Wong,  the  farmer  above-mentioned,  generoasly  gave  m  ■ 
place  of  land  on  bis  farm,  upon  which  we  were  tree  to  build  a  chapeL  Tbe  building 
in  tbe  above  engraving  is  the  new  chapel.  It  cost  but  little  money,  for  the  memben 
of  onr  Church  there  helped  by  gratuitously  carrying  stoae,  making  bricki,  digging 
the  ftmndations,  ka.  In  this  way  God  has  blessed  us  at  Ha  Fa ;  opposition  to  tbe 
Qoipel  baa  succeeded  in  eatabli^hing  it  there  more  firmly ;  and  whilst  heartily 
tbanUnK  Ur.  Wong  for  his  goodueas,  we  feel  grateful  to  Qod  who  oui  make  eren  tbe 
wntb  of  maa  to  piftlae  H^ 
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BOOKS   FOB  OUR  NATIVE    MINISTERS. 

The  following  from  a  letter  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Wickramasingha,  of 
Matnra,  Cejlon,  will  no  doubt  suggest  to  many  of  our  readera  a  kindly 
method  of  aiding  our  native  ministers.  It  is  easy  to  g^ve  an  exaggerated 
Talue  to  trifles,  but  we  cannot  but  join  our  correspondent  in  believing  that  a 
small  library  must  be  of  immense  service  if  not  an  absolute  necessity  to  his 
brethren. 

*'  Allow  me  to  offer  through  you  my  grateful  thanks  to  the  Rev.  S.  Simpson,  of 
Bedale,  for  the  very  handsome  gift  of  books  sent  to  us  native  ministers.  We  all,  as 
a  body,  highly  appreciate  the  gift,  and  I  the  more  particularly  because  I  am  the 
more  benefited,  the  books  being  placed  in  my  study. 

*'  You  are  doubtless  aware  that  the  Sinhalese,  like  other  Eastern  nations,  value 
education.  It  is  only  an  educated  ministry  that  can  command  influence  among  the 
people.  At  a  time  when  education  is  making  rapid  progress  in  the  island,  it  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  that  native  ministers  should  be  at  least  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
others  in  intellectual  attainments.  But  their  limited  means  do  not  allow  them 
to  obtain  good  books.  A  library  of  useful  and  select  books  in  every  Circuit  would  do 
immense  good  to  the  minister  and  to  the  members  of  his  Church.  A  knowledge  of 
the  periodical  literature  of  the  day  is  also  very  necessary,  and  a  supply  of  our  Con- 
nexional  magazines  would  be  a  great  boon  to  us.  Through  the  courtesy  of  my  excel- 
lent superintendent  I  get  the  opportunity  of  reading  them  frequently,  but  our 
brethren  in  outstations  can  have  no  access  to  them.'* 


i&ttlxns  of  itft  (Btnnal  (lommitkt. 

JUNE  28th,  1889. 
Thb  Rev.  Dr.  Gbbeyes  in  thb  Chaib. 

Pbbsbnt  :  Rev.  Dr.  Rigg  and  Mr.  T.  Morgan  Harvey  (Treasurers),  Revs.  J  Walton, 
M.  C.  Osbom,  Geo.  W.  Giver,  Marshall  Hartley  (Secretaries),  R.  W.  Allen, 
W.  Arthur,  J.  A.  Beet,  J.  B.  Clapham,  R.  Davidson,  Walford  Green,  J.  W. 
Greeves,  H.  P.  Hughes,  J.  Nettleton,  G.  R.  Osbom,  R.  Roberts,  D.  Sanderson, 
T.  T.  Short,  Robt.  Stephenson,  D.  J.  Waller,  Dr.  Toung  ;  Messrs.  J.  Beauchamp, 
John  Holden,  J.  W.  Jepps,  Geo.  Lidgett,  T.  Seaber,  C.  Smith,  H.  A.  Smith,  J. 
Taylor,  P.  F.  Wood ;  also  Revs.  H.  Gulliford  and  Frederick  Mason. 

1.  Read  Minutes  of  Meeting  of  June  12th  and  agreed  to  accept  same  as  a  correct 
record. 

2.  Rev.  Frederick  Mason,  representative  of  the  South  African  Conference  of  1889, 
was  introduced  to  the  Committee. 

S.  Read  Minutes  of  Finance  and  General  Purposes  Committee,  June  14th,  21st, 
28th,  and  agreed  to  adopt  the  same,  including  the  following  : — 

(L)  Agreed  upon  the  following  as  the  exact  form  of  the  Minute  on  Allowances 
to  Missionaries  in  India. 

The  Committee  had  a  full  oonversation  on  the  subject  of  allowances 
paid  to  missionaries  in  India,  and  heard  much  evidence  bearing  on  the 
questions  involved.  Having  fully  considered  all  the  information  brought 
forward  on  this  subject ;  and  bearing  in  mind  that,  although  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  allowances  paid  to  Indian  missionaries  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  that  increase  has  been  very  much  less  than  the  increase  during 
the  same  period  in  the  allowances  paid  to  ministers  at  hom^  \  WL  W^  >^<^ 
fame  time  that  in  oonseqaenoe  of  the  gradual  Vncteaa^  Va  t«c«h\.  ^«m%  ^VVX^ 
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Talne  of  gold  as  compared  with  silyer  in  India,  the  yalne  of  the  paymenta  in 
sterling  made  to  Indian  missionaries  has  of  late  considerably  increased  ;  the 
Committee  resolves  as  follows  : 

1.  The  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  the  principles  on  which  the  allow- 

ances  to  missionaries  should  be  calculated  are : 

(a)  That  missionaries  should  continue  to  be  placed  in  a  financial  position 
fairlj  corresponding  to  that  of  ministers  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances at  home. 

(h)  That  adequate  allowances  should  be  made  to  them  for  all  special 
costs  arising  out  of  the  peculiarities  of  climate  and  of  residence 
out  of  England ;  e.g.,  the  larger  premiums  for  life  insurance,  the 
greater  cost  of  education,  the  expenses  incident  to  the  occasional 
separation  of  families,  with  other  matters  necessarily  inyolred  in 
the  career  of  a  missionary. 

2.  The    Committee  is   further  of   opinion   that   alterations    may  with 

advantage  be  made  in  the  present  scale  of  payments,  so  that  the 
claims  of  missionaries  of  varying  ministerial  status,  and  living  under 
varying  climatic  and  social  conditions,  may  be  more  equitably  dealt 
with,  the  Committee  hopes  that  by  this  means  considerable 
economies  may  be  effected.  (The  Finance,  &c.,  Committee  was 
instructed  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  details  of  a  plan  in 
accordance  with  the  foregoing  resolution  ;  and  to  include  in  its 
report  a  recommendation  as  to  the  re-adjustment  of  the  gain  by 
exchange). 

3.  The  Committee  is  convinced  that  there  is  no  ground  for  believing  that 

our  missionaries  live,  or  wish  to  live,  in  habits  of  self-indulgence,  bat 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  an  earnest  and  self-denying  class  of 
men. 
(2.)  Statistical  tables,  having  reference  to  higher  education  in  India,  were  con- 
sidered and  discussed.      The  Committee   was  satisfied  that  there  is  good 
ground  for  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  General  Committee  on  this  subject 
May  22nd,  and  directed  that  a  statement  setting  forth  the  facts  of  the  case 
should  be  prepared  by  the  Secretaries  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  General 
Committee. 

(3.)  Read  letter  from  Mrs.  H.  J.  Atkinson  in  reference  to  the  Gunnersbury  Mis- 
sionary Museum ;  also  offering  portraits  of  Dr.  Coke  and  Daniel  J.  Draper 
to  the  Society ;  and  agreed  to  accept  and  make  grateful  acknowledgment. 

(4.)  Considered  application  from  a  special  meeting  of  the  Wuchang  District 
Committee  for  sundry  grants  for  plant  amounting  in  all  to  £2,700,  and 
agreed  that  £1,600  be  granted  in  addition  to  the  £400  already  voted,  making 
£2,000  in  all,  the  money  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Smithson  Legacy  for  China, 
and  divided  at  the  discretion  of  the  District  Committee  between  the  follow- 
ing :  Wuchang  High  School,  Hankow  hospitals,  site  and  chapel  at  Chi  Tson, 
site  and  house  at  Teh  Ngan,  new  site  and  chapel  near  Hanyang,  Hanyang 
House,  additional  land  at  Wusueh. 

(5.)  The  accounts  for  1888  from  the  following  Districts  were  presented  and 
passed  : 

Madras,  Negapatam  and  Trichinopoly,  Hyderabad,  Mysore,  Calcutta, 
Lucknow,  Burma,  Canton,  Wuchang,  Colombo,  Galle,  Kanly,  Jaffna, 
Transvaal  and  Swaziland. 

Certain  explanations  are  to  be  asked  in  case  of  the  Lucknow  and  Colombo 
accoants  and  an  VrregulaTVty  \Tv\,\vfc  dTVN\x\^ot  bills  in  Kandy  District  pointed 
out. 
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(6.)  The  death  of  Sir  James  Falshaw  was  reported  to  the  Committee,  and  also  the 
sudden  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Sharland,  a  member  of  the  Missionary  Com- 
mittee. It  was  agreed  that  an  expression  of  the  Committee's  sincere 
sympathy  with  the  bereaved  families  in  their  sorrow  and  loss  be  forwarded 
to  them. 

(7.)  The  following  was  agreed  upon  as  the  form  of  the  Minute  on  Lay  Agency. 

The  replies  received  to  the  Committee*8  circular  of  inquiries  as  to  the 
employment  of  lay  agents  in  Foreign  Districts  show  considerable  diversity  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  missionaries,  and  raise  many  important  questions. 
The  issues  involved  are  too  serious  to  be  decided  upon  in  haste  or  wiihout 
very  careful  deliberation,  and  further  inquiry  on  many  points.  The  Com- 
mittee therefore  while  prepared  to  favour  the  extended  employment  of 
European  lay  agents,  under  the  direction  of  the  various  Mission  District 
Meetings,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  Society  require,  and  anxious  that  no 
time  should  be  lost,  respectfully  requests  the  Conference  to  direct  the  Com- 
mittee to  resume  consideration  of  this  important  matter  during  the  coming 
year. 

(8.)  Agn^eed  to  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  sending  out  a  Chairman  to  the 
Bahamas  District. 

4.  A  statement  in  reference  to  higher  education  in  India  was  laid  upon  the  table, 
IS  directed  by  the  Finance  and  General  Purposes  Committee.  The  Oeneral  Com- 
mittee, having  considered  at  length  the  facts  of  the  case,  confirms  the  resolutions  which 
have  been  already  adopted  on  this  subject  (See  Notieet^  August,  page  190.) 

5.  The  following  Besolution  was  adopted  in  reference  to  the  late  Rev.  W.  B. 
Boyce  : — 

The  Committee  receives  with  profound  regret  the  announcement  of  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  Wm.  B.  Boyce,  which  took  place  at  Sydney  in  March  last.  Mr. 
Boyce  was  usefully  and  honourably  associated  with  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society  for  many  years.  He  was  appointed  by  the  Conference  of  1829  to 
mission  work  in  South  Africa,  where  he  laboured  successfully  for  thirteen 
years.  Returning  to  England  in  1843  he  was  stationed  for  two  years  in  a 
Home  Circuit,  after  which  in  1845  he  was  appointed  to  Sydney  where  his 
services  were  so  highly  appreciated  that  he  was  elected  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  first  Australasian  Conference  in  1855,  and  re-elected  in  1856.  In  1868, 
having  returned  to  England,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  General  Secre- 
taries of  the  Society,  an  office  which  he  filled  with  conspicuous  ability  for 
eighteen  years.  In  1861  he  went  out  to  preside  at  the  Conference  of  Eastern 
British  America,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  characteristic 
energy.  In  1876  he  retired  from  the  office  of  Missionary  Secretary,  returned 
to  Sydney  and  occupied  himself  in  literary  pursuits  and  frequent  preaching. 

The  Committee  has  pleasant  memories  of  its  old  and  valued  friend,  it  cherishes  a 
high  estimate  of  liis  personal  character  and  a  grateful  sense  of  his  eminent 
services.  With  sorrowful  satisfaction  it  places  on  record  this  tribute  to 
his  memory,  and  offers  its  respectful  and  affectionate  •  sympathy  to  hia 
bereaved  family. 

6.  The  list  of  missionaries  at  home  and  of  recent  departures  was  read. 

7.  The  usual  Financial  Statement  was  presented  and  some  small  legacies  re- 
X)rted. 

8.  Certain  sngfj^estions  to  Conference  from  Home  Districts,  touching  Foreign 
Mission  affairs,  were  read 
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"KIBUTIOVB    FOR    IKBRRTIOV    IN    TUB  **  NOTIOBS"     MUST    BB  BBOBIVBD   AT  T^E 
MlHBIOK  HOUSB  BT  THB  12TH  OF  BAOH   MONTH. 

Ting  turns  have  been  received  by  the  General  TYeoiurert  tinoe  our  hut  announcement^  tome 
of  which  are  indudeain  the  Ditirict  and  Circuit  HemittiMoet, 

£   #.    </. 

f  the  late  Mr  Thomas  Moscrop,  of  Bolton^  Messrs.  Thomas  Holmes  and 

am  Smith,  Executors 2,000    0    0 

f  the  late  Mr.  George  Wilson,  of  Bolmjirthf  Yorkthire^  per  Mr.  J. 

strutt,  Ontario 1,028    6    2 

1  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Gkorge  Wilson,  of  Carr  House,  Holmfirth  " .  6oO    0    0 

I  the  late  Mr.  W.  C.  Rivett,  Cromer,  per  Mr.  S.  Cozens-Hardy       .        .  807  12    4 

id,  Southport,  for  Royapettah  College,  Madras,  per  Rev.  Dr.  Jenkins    .  100    0    0 
'■  the  late  Mrs.  Elizabeth  fiyford,  of  CattUford^  Messrs.  Skinner  and 

tage.  Executors 90    0    0 

f  the  late  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dafton,  Borrowby-cum-Guildablef  York,  £90, 
iuty ;  Messrs.  T.  Weatherill,  Northallerton,  W.  Weatherill,  Jiipon,  and 

Irington,  Executors,  oer  Mr.  W.  T.  Jefferson 81    0    0 

Atkinson,  M.P.,  and  Mrs.  Atkinson,  Ore  Plaoe^  Suttex          .        .        .  50    0    o 

iancroft,  Norbiton  Park •.  50    0    0 

the  late  Mr.  Charles  Cubbon,  Ramsey,  per  Mr.  James  Crellin,  Execntor  60    0    0 

owley,  Gatothorpe,  near  Wakefield 80    0    0 

William  Dyson  (half-yearly) 25    0    0 

if  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cooper,  of  Macdesjield  (in  part),  Messrs.  J.  B. 

:man,  J.  Beardsel,  and  Herbert  Parkes,  Executors        .        .       .        .  28    2    7 

ory  of  a  beloved  Sister " 20    0    0 

isle,  Enjield,  Belfast,  for  the  support  of  a  Native  Missionary  in  India  .  20    0    0 
a  Ck>le,  Sleqford  (ia  memory  of  her  late  husband),  for  new  Chapel  at 

River,  St.  Kitts,  West  Indies 20    0    0 

'  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Kendall,  of  Leathley,  York,  Mr.  Joseph  Kendall, 

Uor 17  19    1 

vey  (the  late),  Biggleswade,  per  Rev.  Dr.  Grcjrca           .        .        .        .  12  15    4 

itenary  Juveniles 12  12    8 

ey               do. 10    0    0 

ihwoman,  Manchester  (fourth  instalment),  for  Girla*  School  in  South 

>n,  per  Rev.  Jabez  Parkyn 10    0    0 

.  P.  Barlow,  Edgworth,  for  Rev.  G.  W.  Sawday's  new  school         .        .  10    0    0 

Gongh,  Plumstead 5    5    0 

Cornwall 60U 

Mitchil,  Hanyang,  Hankow,  China 4    0    0 

ruman,  StapUcross,  for  Karur,  South  India 2)0 

ker  I^ng,  £bbw  Vale,  for  Burma 1     i    0 

1     i    0 

Lllen,  J7onue^  (donation)         ....4...       .110 

sn's  (Christian  Association,  JF\Uham,  per  Ber.  Henry  GuUiford      .       •  110 
ie,  in  remembrance  of  kindness  shown  to  her  beloved  son,  Lieut.  C* 

i,  by  Rev  W.  West,  at  Cape  Coast  Castle 10    0 

sher,  Chichester,  for  China lOo 

18,  for  the  China  Famine  Fund        •••••••«  V    ^    ^^ 

IS ...,,^VY^ 
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SPECIAL  CONTRlBUTIONa  FOR  THE  REDUCTION  OF  THE  SOCIETTS  Ml 

Mr.  H.  J.  Atkinson,  M.P.,  and  Mib.  Atkinson,  Ort  Place^  Sussex  .       .       •       •    100  • 
O.,  per  ditto 10 

CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  THE  BANKOW  HOSPITAL  BUILDING  FUND. 

Collected  by  Miss  Gedje : — 


Collected  by  Mrs.  Walland,  London    6  18    6 
ColI.byMissL.  F.  HoJg3,  Lomiou  : — 
Mr.  Watson  8urr      .  .600 

Mr.  F.  Marshall  •        .        .600 

Mrs.  Hodge        .        .        •        .220 
Miss  L.  F.  Hodge      •       .       .220 


A  Friend        . 
Mr.  H.  C.  Anderson 
Mr.  W.  Richardson 
Mr.  F.  Claydon     . 
Riw.li  soma  « 


1  f 
1  I 

Old  ( 
on  I 


JUVENILE  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Tottenham  •  •  • 
Clapton  •  •  • 
Hom8ey 

WstlthHmstow,  Prospect  Hi 
Do.,  Black  horse  Lane  . 
Lambeth  Circuit   . 


1 


10  6  6 
6  0  0 
1  16  11 

1  id    4 

2  5    0 
10  10    0 


Queen's  Road        • 

Barry  Road  . 

Croydon 

Ramsgate 

Hull,  Waltham  Street 


8 
5 
8 
3 
C9 


S  I 
4  I 
4  ) 
7  4 
•  9 


ERRATA.— In  the  Missionary  Notices  for  August,  for  Legacy  of  Mrs,  Marj  SoidHk 
£69  13«.  3d.  r.ad— Legacv  of  the  Lite  Miss  Mary  SutcUfte,  of  Halifax,  York;  MissIMi 
Sutcliffe,  Executrix,  and  !&leasrs.  James  RamskiU  and  Joshua  Blakey,  ExecutoiB,  £S9t!k.U 

ERRATA. 
For  entries  of  Christmas-Day  Family  Offerings,  in  Qeneral  Report,  1889,  at  pp.  169;  Ui 
read  as  follows : — 

(p.  1^3)  Bolton  District. 
Blacibumf  Clayton^e-Moori  Circuit,  I 

Instead  of   Blackburn,  Clayton-le-Moors  8t.  6i.,  and  Accrington  £6  16s.  6dL;  rm 
Blackburn,  Clay  tou-le- Moors  Circuit  £7    0    0. 

(p.  163)  Halifax  and  Bradford  District. 
Halifax  Wesley  Circuit, 

Instead  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Blackburn  £31  10#.  0</.,  Ac  \  rea'—  £  t.  i 

Mr.  George  A.  Blackburn,  Halifax,  Wesley 2    2  • 

Small  sums,                                     do 777 

Mr.  George  Clegg  and  family,  Rhodes  Street 81  10  0 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Farrar 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Utley 

Mr.  W.  H.  Greenwood  and  family 


do 

do. 

do 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Utley  "      do, 

Mr  and  Ai  rs.  R.  D.  \V  ard  and  family,  do. 
Small  sums  do, 

A  kr  Off  dim,  small  sums 
Mr.  Johu  Stiik  and  family,  Ovenden 

Sii):ill  sums 

MiT*.  Miirgatroyd,  Mount  Ta'for 

Small  sums         .         ,         .        .         . 

lUiuywoilhf  PelluWj  Wheatleyj  and  Miall  Street, small  sums  .        •        .        •        •        2  18  4 

(p.  166)  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  Dtstrict. 
Wallace^ne  and  Armadale  Circuit, 
For  Wall  accatone,  small  smm  £i  lis.  Ad.  j  real — 

Wallacestoue 1114 

Slamannan  221 


5   0  • 

s  s« 

110  • 
1  !• 
1   0  • 

10    914 

ei7U 

1    2  • 

1  8  I 

2  0  0 
0  13  • 


Arbroath  and  Montrose  Circuit, 
For  Arbroath  and  Montrose  £(>  6s.  Id.,  read — 

Arbroat.'i  arA  .'./..»•♦»  ^-S. 

Mrs.Kiell 

Small  sums 


£8  18  I 


1 
8 


0 
6 


0 
0 


£4    »  • 


Total  Nit  RicoBiPTEt  of  Contributions  and  Remittances  announced  on  the 


Missit^nar"  AWiCM  of  this  month  amount  to 


C^I.H    8  • 
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VESLEYAN  MISSIONARY  NOTICES. 


OCTOBER,  1889. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


i«o«- 


HE  antnmn  brings  witli  it  tHe  beginning  of  the  season  for  Mis- 
sionary Anniversaries.    Very  mncb  depends  upon  the  spirit 
that  animates  them.     All  Methodists,  whatever  the  part  they 
may  have  taken  in  recent  discussions,  declare  that  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  and  its  work  must  be  maintained. 
Attention  has  been  called  to  the  Legacies  Reserve  Fund.     There  is 
ich  a  Fund,  but  it  is  not  available  for  ordinary  annual  expenditure. 
be  existence  of  the  Fund  is  a  business-like  necessity.     The  amount  of 
gacies  for  any  year  cannot  be  estimated  except  by  taking  the  average 
several  years.     The  Society's  rule  orders  an  average  of  twenty  years, 
in  any  year  the  legacies  exceed  the  average,  the  surplus  is  carried  to 
le   Reserve  Fund.     If  the  legacies  are  less  than  the  average,   the 
ificiency  is  made  up  from  the  Reserve  Fund.     To  use  up  the  Reserve 
md  in  any  one  year,  would  endanger  the  income  of  future  years.     The 
^sent  arrangement  has  been  adopted  by  the  Committee,  and  approved 
r  the  Conference  as  well  as  by  the  professional  auditors  and  other 
isiness  men  in  all  parts  of  the  Connexion. 

The  Society's  missions  are  dependent  in  fact  upon  the  amount  raised 
iar  by  year  from  the  gifts  of  living  men  and  women.  The  gifts  which 
me  after  men  are  dead  go  to  supply  the  wants  of  those  who  can  no 
ager  serve,  or  of  the  widows  and  children  of  missionaries  who  also 
kve  deceased.  This  is  also  true  of  the  dividends  arising  on  the  Centenary 
id  Jubilee  Grants  held  in  trust  by  the  Society  for  the  purposes  stated 
the  General  Report.  (Finance  Report,  1888,  p.  176). 


As  another  specimen  of  work  to  be  done  by  rural  work  in  India,  we 
11  attention  to  the  letter  of  the  Rev.  H.  Little,  of  Karur,  Chairman  o| 
e  Negapatam  District.  He  gives  a  description  of  the  Konga  country 
id  of  the  openings  there  found  for  preaching  the  Gospel.  Next  month 
3  hope  to  give  a  report  of  Mr.  Little's  tour,  and  of  the  pressing  need 
[lich  there  is  for  teachers  and  preachers. 
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The  General  Committee  held  its  first  meeting  after  the  Conferenoei 
Wednesday,  September  11th.  Among  the  ordinary  matters  of  bi 
was  the  appointment  of  the  Finance  and  General  Purposes  Gommil 
This  Committee  meets  weekly  at  the  Mission  House  on  Friday  at  11 
The  members  are  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the 
the  officers  of  the  Society.  Bevs.  J.  E.  Clapham,  Walford  Green,  Jk\ 
Greeves,  J.  W.  Greeves,  H.  P.  Hughes,  M.A.,  Dr.  Jenkins,  George  Kenyoi^ 
Dr.  Kilner,  Jos.  Nettleton,  Dr.  Osbom,  D.  Sanderson,  T.  Tapley  Sho^' 
Dr.  Stephenson,  W.  J.  Tweddle ;  with  Messrs.  H.  J.  Atkinson,  M.?., 
H.  Avis,  W.  T.  Eastman,  J.  C.  Coates,  F.  W.  (}edye,  John  Holdeo,  J. 
W.  Jepps,  J.  W.  Lewis,  G^eo.  Lidgett,  J.  H.  Mason,  W.  W.  Poooek; 
Thomas  Seaber,  Clarence  Smith,  J.  S.  Sutcliffe,  James  Taylor,  C.  J. 
Thomas,  W.  Vanner,  P.  F.  Wood. 

It  was  also  agreed  to  send  a  circular  to  every  District  Treasuifr, 
inviting  him  to  attend  and  take  part  in  the  weekly  Finance  Committee, 
whenever  it  may  be  convenient  for  him  to  do  so. 


Next  month  we  hope  to  present  our  readers  with  an  engraving  of 
the  handsome  block  of  buildings  built  for  our  mission  in  Rouen.  Tbe 
Hev.  W.  Gibson  will  contribute  a  brief  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progrM 
of  the  mission,  and  there  will  be  a  short  letter  from  the  Bev.  Wm. 
Arthur,  giving  a  word  of  hearty  praise  to  the  originators  of  tiui 
remarkably  successful  work,  which  he  has  recently  had  the  opportonitj 
of  inspecting.  

Last  month  we  printed  the  first  of  the  monthly  letters  which  our 
missionaries  in  China  have  promised  to  send  us.  It  is  needless  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  the  step  taken  by  the  District  meeting  at 
Hankow  early  in  the  year,  when  it  was  decided  to  make  this  provision. 
We  wish  all  our  foreign  Districts  would  follow  suit.  It  would  neeeS' 
sitate  enlarged  publication,  but  as  the  Meihodist  Becorder  asks,  can  it  be 
said  that  at  present  the  magazine  fairly  represents  the  magnitude  of  cor 
Foreign  Missionary  work  ?  We  are  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  it  doei 
not,  nor  does  the  price  which  is  paid  for  it. 


In  our  Leaflet  this  month  will  be  found  a  first  instalment  of  an 
interesting  article  on  "  The  Street  Chapel  and  itd  Occupants.'*  Preadi- 
ing  in  halls  open  to  the  street  is  one  of  the  most  successful  missionarj 
agencies  in  China.  Mr.  Barber's  article  is  both  interesting  and  valuable, 
and  we  trust  our  readers  will  secure  a  copy  of  the  Leaflet  and  read  it 

The  following  from  an  article  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Jltmonory 
(Presbyterian,  U.S.A.),  will  be  found  to  add  a  few  details,  into  which 
Mr.  Barber  does  not  enter. 

**  The  building,  constructed  in  the  style  of  native  halls,  should  be  Uigs  and 


i-J 
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ipeewible  to  the  sunlight,  so  that  it  may  be  well  ventilated  when  there  is  no  serrice. 
I^Mcnre  large  audiences,  stoves  in  winter  and  punkahs  in  summer  may  be  successfully 
iatioduced.  The  doors  should  be  large,  or  the  entire  front  removed,  as  in  native 
dx>ps. .  This  disarms  prejudice,  and  the  Chinese  like  it.  I  once  preached  in  a  large 
:3iapel,  on  a  very  g^ood  street,  to  an  audience  of  five.  The  door  was  small,  and  there 
iraa  a  screen  door  within.  The  passers-by  never  noticed  that  there  was  preaching. 
k  few  masons  to  knock  out  the  end  of  the  building  would  have  remedied  the  evil. 
Fhe  benches  should  be  four  or  five  feet  apart.  A  Chinaman  takes  his  seat  on  the 
md,  and  as  in  winter  he  has  on  many  layers  of  cotton-padded  clothing  he  effectually 
bars  the  way ;  so,  if  the  forms  are  crowded,  there  will  be  only  one  man  to  a  pew.  It 
was  remarked  by  a  friend, '  I  cannot  get  the  people  to  sit  in  my  chapel,*  and  the 
mggestion  was  made,  '  Remove  two  out  of  three  of  your  benches.*  The  hint  was 
taken,  and  no  difficulty  was^afterwards  experienced.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  require  the  people  to  be  seated,  as  this  increases  vastly  their  respect  for  the  house 
9f  God." 


Mr.  Burgess  has  received  the  magic  lanterns  sent  oat  to  him  some 
dme  ago,  and  finds  them  "  a  splendid  success."  Every  week  he  has 
leld  short  services,  with  lantern  illustrations,  for  the  troops  as  well  as 
'or  the  natives,  and  gets  the  rooms  "  crowded  to  suffocation."  Our 
tnccessful  Soldiers'  Home  at  Secunderahad  is  to  he  enlarged.  Mr. 
3argess  asks  friends  in  England  to  send  him  papers  and  magazines  for 
.he  reading-room.  Will  our  readers  hear  this  request  in  mind  P  The 
Some  has  heen  so  successful  that  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Church  of 
England  chaplains  are  doing  their  hest  to  start  similar  institutions  for 
;heir  own  men. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  Edmeades,  of  Winchester,  for  the 
iccompanying  illustration,  which  is  a  facsimile  of  the  sword  (now 
n  his  possession)  of  the  dacoit  chief  Boh  Qway,  a  stirring  account 
>f  whose  capture  and  death  appeared  some  little  time  ago  in  a  letter 
from  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Bestall  to  the  Methodist  Beeorder.  We  give  the 
part  of  the  letter  which  descrihes  the  capture  of  Boh  Qway : — 

"  One  Sanday  afternoon,  just  after  finishing  a  Burmese  service  in  my  house,  the 
luiet  of  the  evening  was  disturbed  by  a  rifle  shot  outside  my  door.  On  looking  out  I 
taw  a  man  apparently  firing  at  the  sky.  Soon  many  other  reports  of  firing  followed 
lown  the  roadside,  and  on  asking  the  soldier  at  my  door  gate, '  What's  the  matter  ?  * 
tie  excitedly  pointed  towards  the  town,  to  where  the  way  was  choked  by  an  advancing 
:Towd,  and  said  '  Boh  Qway's  caught  I  *  I  went  out  to  witness  the  scene.  Pakokku 
pras  excited  from  one  end  to  the  other.  I  found  the  centre  of  all  the  interest  lying 
wounded  on  a  bamboo  litter  of  evidently  hasty  construction.  I  got  inside  the  prison 
jpoBxd  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  Boh.  There  was  only  one  other  Buropean 
present.  On  reaching  the  cleared  interior  one  of  the  most  horrible  sights  I  ever  gased 
>n  was  before  me.  In  a  pool  of  blood  lay  the  former  *  terror  of  the  district'  Across 
bis  forehead  was  a  gash  into  the  brains ;  another  on  the  top  of  the  head  nearly  met  it 
%t  right  angles  ;  another  ugly  wound  almost  severed  all  the  fingers.  .  .  .  His  pillow  was 
%  mass  of  blood  and  flies,  and  the  latter  swarmed  around  so  as  to  cause  the  suflerer 
[nuch  increased  pain.  The  dying  man  on  witnessing  the  crowd  became  abusive,  and 
^ve  a  few  orders  as  though  speaking  to  his  followers  in  the  jangle,  I  asked  a  Bormaa 
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offioer  itanding  hj, '  Wlio  cnt  him  down  f '  ftnd  at 


ho  pofotod  to  It  flgBRi  ivtaB, 


tnj  feet, '  Tbat  ia  hi«  oonalii — he  cot  him.*    Tbt  ri    < 

"On  the  erening 
(Batardaf),  ttt  four  i 
thli  cotuin  of  Boh  Qwa;  yM 
the  camp  of  the  daooit, 
wai  'wanted'  bj  the  poli 
for  gambling  and  mnrder, : 
tboaght  bewonldmakeaton 
~  ir  his  gnat  oonajn'a  pna>« 
1  The7  happened  to  be  Ijiog 
faaoull  village  aix  milei  I 
'  Pakokka.  (I  once  wcol 
this  Tillage  with  tracti,  igw- 
rant  that  I  imn  anj 
The  Boh  wclcomr'ii  hi*  flonnn  with  hoapitalitj,  In 
tlic;  were  great  f  r KJidi.  The  ereaing  meal  puri 
oS,  andtlie  latter  t-vtaing  went  In  smoking,  driiikiB( 
anil  chatting.  Pinaltj,  all  MiVe  one  man  ( ~ 
in)  slept.  Boh  Qwaj  nerer  slept  qoite  in 
liilat  of  hie  gaag ;  nlwaji  abont  twentj'  jaidi  tna 
(If  at  fltir  time  he  ahonld  be  sarpn>d 
the  attschsra  h-ouIJ  make  for  the  camp,  and  ki 
could  thus  quietly  slip  awaj.)  At  aboot  foor  ajL,  | 
thtyone  mnn  ivliu  Imd  kept  wateh  Oirongh  thCDJ^ 
crept  up  to  the  Bleeping  chief,  and  found  him  Ifinf  { 
wrapped  in  blanketi.  He  took  the  dah  or  iwoid 
lying  bj  the  chief's  aide,  and  qnietlj  shook  him  vilb 
'  Great  Boh,  up  t  up  t '  The  awakened  man  IB- 
wrapped  hig  head,  and  raised  it  to  receire  tbedrmd- 
ful  gashe*  1  have  mentioned.  H ia  groans  awakcod 
the  camp,  but  tlie  iiaanin  bad  got  awaj  intCaBtlr. 
:  full  speed  into  Pakokkn.  Police  west 
out,  and  found  the  poor  fellow  had  been  carried 
two  miloB  further  out  Into  the  jangle  by  his  folloir- 
era.  On  beluc  punned  these  men  dropped  their 
harden ;  but  the  wounded  man  got  out  of  the  litta, 
ran  ncart;  tweot;  jwds,  and  fell  groaning  amoaf 
the  bushea.  He  ivos  taken,  and  brooght  in  heieci 
the  Bunday erenii^  The  asaassln  was  as  greats 
bntcher  ••  the  chief,  bat  for  his  deed  be  got  hii 
liberty  and  a  forttine  to  help  him  enjoy  it  He 
walked  through  our  narrow  gtieeta,  and  the  people 
tMiled  him  as  a  Mvioar.  The  dfing  man  lingered  a  tew  days,  bat  even  in  moments 
of  coasclousncsa  wouM  tell  against  no  one." 

Tn  replyinf^  to  our  query  concerning  the  wbereaboota  of  this  snQid 
the  Rev.  W.  8.  BestaU  wrote :  "  I  can  hardly  add  to  the  graphic  aocoairt 
my  son  has  giren  of  Boh  Qway'e  capture  and  death.  Althongh  all 
wonld  have  liked  the  'dah,'  the  military  officers  presented  it  to  my  Md 
as  a  token  of  their  respect  for  serrioes  he  had  rendered." 
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^.,,  On  the  iaritatioB  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians  the  Twions  Powera 
tJIpbicb  toolc  p&rt  in  the  Berlin  Conference  of  1885,  ia  i-eferenoe  to  the 
O>iigo  Free  State,  irill  send  representatives  to  another  Confeience  to 
pjim  held  at  Brussels  this  antnmn.  The  object  set  forth  ia  the  oonsiderft- 
Jtion  of  two  barmng  qnestions  relating  to  Africa, — the  slave  traffic  and  . 
'^he  ram  trade.  .' 

The  following  reference  was  made  to  this  Conference  in  the  Speech 
'Crom  the  Throne  at  the  prorogation  of  the  last  Session  of  Parliament, 

"  At  mj  aufFgestion,  the  Kiog  of  the  Belgiant  haa  consented  to  smumoD  in  tbe 
'  KDtomD  a  Coafereace  of  the  EnropeiiD  Powera  at  Bnuaela  which  will  consider  the 
"jtreaeat  coaditioD  of  the  Slave  Trsde,  both  by  land  and  tea,  and  will  dclibente  apon 
aMasDKB  for  arresting  or  mitigating  the  eTili  which  it  still  inflicts  npon  mankind." 


OHTKFTAIN. 


'It  is  within  the  power  of  this  Conference  to  pat  an  end  to  tbe  drink 
traffic,  and  it  onght  to  be  able  to  pat  a  considerable  onrb  on  the  slave 
trade.  It  is  onr  duty  to  pray  that  it  maybe  directed  to  tbe  accomplish- 
ment of  both  these  objects.  We  hope  that  our  own  Government, 
baring  taken  sncb  a  prominent  part  in  convening  the  Conference,  will 
not  rest  nntil  it  has  stamped  oat  the  evil  in  onr  own  colonies.  Wa 
cannot  forget  the  bnming  words  with  which,  at  the  Kay  Ueetings, 
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Mr.  WeaTor  dsnonnoed  the  inaction  of  the  Cape  anthoritiea  in  tbi 
matter  of  the  drink  tntffio.  It  is  a  standinf^  disgmce  botb  to  l);i 
colonial  and  to  the  Home  Qoverament.  It  is  no  ignoble  race  that  m 
we  thoa  poisoninff  with  rum  and  potato- spirit,  as  our  illastratioa  of  t 
EafiGr  chief  well  shows. 


In  America  steps  are  constantly  being  taken  by  Chnrches  of  diffennrt 
denoniinatioos,  to  show  that  on  certivio  qaestioos  the  whole  Chnrcti  i^ 
Christ  can  be  at  one.  Thn  success  of  the  Intei-national  Missionsij 
Union  is  one  proof  of  this  brotherly  feeling. 

The  sixth  annaal  meeting  of  this  Union  was  held  at  Binghampfan, 
N.T.,  extending  fi-om  July  5  to  Jnly  11.  It  is  designed  to  gather.M 
for  as  poHsible,  all  retni-ned  miBaioniLriee,  whether  permanent!;  or 
temporarily  at  home,  belonging  to  evangelical  bodies,  and  aho  &o; 
missionaries  of  other  lands  who  may  be  passing  throngh.  No  sectarian 
qoeations  have  ever  come  np  or  have  in  any  way  distm-bed  the  perfMl 
unity  of  the  meetings.  The  .Union  invites  all  evangelical  missionaria 
of  whatever  nation,  langaage,  01' sect.  The  different  missionary  fields 
are  spoken  of  by  men  and  worocn  direct  from  those  fields  ;  in  fact,  » 
a  writer  in  the  Missionary  S«rald  says,  it  ia  a  great  family  gatheriijj 
of  brothers  and  sisters  engaged  in  one  work. 


From  the  reporii  of  the  Patflhan  Hospital,  and  its  branch  dispensaria   1 
at  Shin  Kwan  and  Kn  Shni,  it  appears  that  daring  the  year  1888,  7,.'i98 
attendances  were  made,  more  than  half  being  new  cases.     Ont  of  141    ' 
aerions  operations,  115  resulted  in  a  cnre,  and  116  cases  were  relieved.    I 
Only  5  were  nnaaccessfnl,  while  one  case  ia  still  nnder  treatment.    Thi«    I 
medical  students  are  making  aatisfactor}'  progress  nnder  the  tnition  uf    I 
Dra.  Wenyon  and  Hacdonald.      All  three  arc  Chri.stiana.     A  former 
student  has  been  appointed  to   the    iraporttint  charge  of  the    CMS, 
Hospital  at  Pak-hoi.      The  number  of    ^atlciiia  able   to   paj   fees  a 
steadily  increasing  and  gives  good  ground  for  the  hope  that,  in  a  in 
years,  one  or  other  of  tile  hospitals  will  bs  seif-anpporting.     The  text 
of  the  report  closes  with  a  few  well-chosen  words  on  the  valne  of  tha 
medical  mission   as    an   evangelistic   agency.      Besides  the   specially' 
attractive  aspect  of  Christianity  which  the  hospital  pFosents   to  the 
public  gaze,  Ohrist'a  measage  of  consolation  and  hope  is  never  mon 
seasonable  and  appropriate  than  when  delivered  to  the  lonely  anfferan 
to  whom  the  medical  missionaiy  is  able  to  bring  "  aoroeaae  c^  Borrow" 
for  body  and  sonl. 
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BUDDHISM  AS  THE  STATE  RELIGION  OP  CEYLON. 

A;  FEW   WOBDS    ON   THE    BUDDHIST   TEMPORALITIES    OBDINANCE. 

T  is  with  regret  that  we  notice  that  the  above  ordinance  has 
passed  the '  Ceylon  Legislative  Council  and  has  received  the 
assent  of  Her  Majesty.  This  assent  has  been  given  in  spite 
of  the  strong  protests  of  the  Ceyfen  press  and  the  more 
enlightened  pnblic  opinion  of  the  island. 
The  objection  to  the  ordinance  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place  it 
brings  the  Ceylon  government  into  official  relation  with  Bnddhism 
a|!^in,  a  position  which  was  abandoned  (it  was  hoped  finally)  in  1853. 
The  ordinance  provides  that  government  officials  shall  act  as^  or  appoint, 
auditors  for  the  accounts  of  the  various  districts  and  shall  determine 
the  way  in  which  these  accounts  shall  be  kept  and  rendered. 

This  will  be  considered  by  the  Baddhists  as  a  re-establishment  of 
the  religion  of  Buddha  as  the  religion  of  the  State.  It  is  moreover  a 
distinct  infi'ingement  of  the  policy  of  strict  religious  neutrality  on  the 
part  of  the  government.  By  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of 
Enfs^land  in  Ceylon,  in  1881,  this  neutrality  became  complete,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  great  regret  that  the  government  now  retix>grades  from  this 
position. 

The  ordinance  is  unsatisfactory  in  the  second  place  because  the 
whole  of  these  temporalities  are  now  secured  for  Buddhist  religious 
purposes.  That  such  was  the  intention  of  the  original  donors  in  every 
case  is  more  than  doubtfuL  It  was  hoped  that  when  the  government 
moved  in  this  matter  some  provision  for  the  extension  of  education  and 
for  hospitals  and  medical  aid  would  have  been  made  from  the  funds 
accruing  from  these  endowments.  Sach  a  provision,  fairly  guarded, 
would  have  been  in  accordance  with  the  original  purpose  of  many  of  the 
gifts  and  bequests,  and  would  have  been  welcomed  by  large  numbers  of 
the  Buddhists. 

Pnblic  opinion  against  the  ordinance  in  its  present  form  was  freely 
and  strongly  expressed.  That  this  will  prove  a  final  settlement  of  a 
confessedly  difficult  subject  is  very  doubtful,  and  in  the  interests  of 
justice,  and  the  futore  of  Ceylon,  we  may  express  the  hope  that  before 
long  the  ordinance  will  be  considerably  modified. 


INOIDBNTS  OP  INDIAN  VILLAGE  SCHOOL  WORK. 

THE  TEACHEB'S  SUGAB.— A  NEW  MISSION  AGENOY. 

T  happened  one  day  that  the  teacher  carried  a  little  sugar  into 
school,  for  what  purpose  I  do  not  know,  and  thoughtlessly  left 
a  few  grains  on  his  table.  Sugar  that  nobody  claims  has  a 
strong  attraction  for  the  finger-tips  of  a  school-boy,  and  the 
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Ed  finger-tips  generally  move  in  tHe  direction  of  the  montH,  and  so  it 
ppened  that  there  were  three  or  four  boys  smacking  their  lips  over 
0  teacher's  sugar.  Within  five  minutes  the  parents  of  several  of  the 
tjn  were  informed  that  their  children  had  received  "  medicine  from 
m  ieadher  to  make  them  Christians.'  Poor  creatures,  their  worst 
MEB.liad  overtaken  them.  It  was  what  they  had  been  warned  of 
om  the  first,  and  now,  as  it  seemed,  they  were  to  be  punished  for  their 
ibelief.  The  story  flew  through  the  town  and  grew  as  it  travelled, 
1^  in  little  less  than  an  hour  the  state  of  the  village  was  little  short 
pmiia  Terror-stricken  mothers  came  running  to  take  their  children 
f«y,  and  in  very  little  time  the  school  which  had  grown  beyond  our 
ypeB  was  broken  up  and  scattered.  It  was  many  a  day  before  we 
^ined  what,  through  that  trifling  accident,  we  had  lost  in  a  single 
Itemoon. 

OUR  FIRST  ANNIVERSARY. 

This  event  took  place  at  the  end  of  two  years'  hard  work,  and  was 
^lebrated  under  the  presidency  of  Mrs.  Wiseman  during  her  visit  to 
[adras.  Mrs.  Wiseman,  Mi*s.  Goudie,  Mr.  Hoare,  recently  arrived,  Mr. 
impson  and  myself  made  up  the  number  of  our  English  visitors,  and 
le  village  people  were  present  in  force.  Never  had  they  witnessed 
ich  a  gala  day  before,  and  thoroughly  did  both  children  and  parents 
ijoy  it.  We  had  a  goo  1  array  of  prizes,  books  and  knives  for  the  boys, 
oils  for  the  girls,  and  clothes  for  the  poor  of  both  sexes.  There  was 
Lcing  for  marbles  and  no  end  of  fun.  But  the  gi*eat  event  of  the  mom- 
ig  was  the  photography,  the  first  operation  of  the  kind  that  had  ever 
een  seen  in  the  village.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  secure  stillness  for 
NO  seconds.  "Look!'*  said  Mr.  Newman,  aftir  several  fruitless 
adeavours  in  which  his  coaxing  had  preserved  the  utmost  respect  for 
?uth,  "  look,  if  you  are  perfectly  still,  I  will  bring  a  bird  from  under 
lis  round  cap.  Come  now, — Ah !  that  boy  moved,  it  cannot  come  if 
on  move ; "  and  they  were  still  as  death.  The  old  people  were  as 
rodulous  as  the  children,  and  every  eye  was  fixed  on  the  camera  to  see 
ilia  master  feat  of  jugglery.  "  Chuck,  chuck,  chuck,  chuck."  A  breath- 
3S8  silence,  and  it  was  over.  Mrs.  Wiseman's  words  to  the  children  were 
[ngularly  appropriate  to  the  Christian  teachers.  She  said,  *'  I  do  not 
etre  so  much  to  know  that  you  have  sixty  girls  or  one  hundred  girls, 
s  to  know  that  you  are  teaching  the  few  who  come  faithfully.  I  am 
ot  satisfied  with  their  having  an  historical  knowledge  of  Christianity, 
want  them  to  know  sufficient  of  Christ  to  secure  their  tui-ning  to 
[im  when,  in  after  life,  they  feel  the  need  of  a  trusty  Friend."  Wiser 
Dunsel  I  venture  to  think  could  not  be  given.  One  little  incident 
inched  Mrs.  Wiseman.  Two  girls  came  forward  to  ask  for  dolls,  mere 
hildren  they  were,  and  might  well  have  their  dolls  for  many  a  day  to 
Dme,  but  Hindu  custom  (Mamul)  says  they  are  too  old  for  school,  and 
lUst  stay  at  home  and  be  married.     India  needs  \\^\vl,  «^iv^  xa^aOcs.  x^^^^ 
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does  she  need  courage  to  walk  in  the  light  that  God  has  sent  her.  No 
one  juBtifiea  tho  custom  of  infant  marriage,  bat  cone  the  leas  it  is  prae- 
tised  on  every  hand.  ' 


ON  THE   WEST   COAST   WITH    ME.    HALLIGET. 

^B  have  had  a  small  map  prepared,  ahovriiig  the  rout«  taken 
f  Mr.  Halligey  in  one  of  his  excursions  "  up-country,"  on  % 
matter  connected  with  the  busiaeas  of  the  mission,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  looking  up  some  of  our  inland  stations.  The 
first  twenty-four  hours  of  the  journey  were  spent  in  the  steam  lannch, 
"  Alafia,"  Soon  after  reaching  Itai  ke,  the  canoe  with  the  carriers  and 
luggage  arrived.      The  next  morning,  when  about  to  start,  the  men 


FBOK  LAOOB  TO  OOBOHOIVtt. 

mutinied  and  three  or  four  deserted.  Then  followed  a  vexations  dehj 
while  new  men  were  obtained.  On  reaching  Jebu  Ode  Mr.  Halligey 
fonnd  the  king  in  an  angry  mood,  and  after  a  futile  attempt  to  pacify 
him,  Mr.  Halligey  and  the  Joi/ful  Newt  man,  who  was  with  him,  returned 
to  their  lodgings  in  the  towo.    Mr.  Halligey's  nanative  contiuaes : 

**  I  Mtid  to  Ur.  Pinnock, '  We  tniut  call  on  Ood  dow,  onlj  He  can  help  tu  ont  ol 
this  difflcalty :  and  HewUL  Mon  there  are  withiu  thaa  them.'  With  characteristic 
Jo%M  Neuit  fervour  the  lad  iboated,  ■  Hallelujah  I '  while  I,  with  the  Bolemnitj 
befitting  a  representative  o(  the  WesleTan  Hiaaionat?  Society,  gravulj  rcapondsL 
'Amea  I '  Tb«  next  moming  all  the  chiefs  were  lummoned  to  cooialt  what  ihookl 
he  done  vitb  me.    Mt«i  vv<va.  oi  aS^tvt  bniuA  d£LLberatioa  1  was  wot  lor.    Some  titj 
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•}9i  sixtj  of  the  great  men  were  present,  most  of  whom,  anooTered  to  their  loins, 
^Itretched  themselves  oat  on  the  ground,  rolling  alternately  on  their  faces  and  their 
liacks,  and  yigoroasly  snapping  their  fingers  before  the  king,  this  being  the  most 
■pproYed  mode  of  showing  obeisance.  Several  speeches  were  delivered,  some  of  the 
OkfttoxB  being  wrooght  np  into  a  highly  ferrid  condition,  and  at  last  the  lie  was 
tmoed  to  its  scarce,  and  the  gailty  wretch  was  compelled  to  bite  the  dast.  Aboat  a 
dosen  of  the  chiefs  then  retired  to  prepare  a  decision.  In  a  qoarter  of  an  hoar  they 
returned  and  whispered  their  verdict  to  an  official,  who,  in  his  tarn,  whispered  it  to 
the  king.  Watching  and  praying  we  awaited  our  fate.  Then  we  were  told  that  we 
vera  permitted  to  go  on,  bat  mast  not  return,  or  ever  come  into  this  country  again* 
ilianking  the  king  for  this  instalment  of  favour  I  began  to  ask  for  more.  '  Yoa 
lAve  enough  for  the  present,*  was  the  reply.    The  palaver  hereupon  terminated. 

**  In  the  evening  I  sent  the  king  a  small  present,  and  had  a  long  conference  with 
ibe  Balogun.  The  permission  I  wanted  was  then  cheerfully  given,  and  arrangements 
for  a  staff  by  which  any  of  our  agents  may  be  recognised  in  passing.  But  we 
not  yet  out  of  the  wood.  The  next  morning  there  was  another  trouble  with 
the  carriers.  They  all  threatened  to  desert  unless  I  gave  them  more  money.  Trying 
io  keep  cool,  but  inwardly  stirred  with  righteous  anger,  I  sat  in  my  chair,  took  up  a 
book,  and  told  them  to  depart. 

**  *  Very  well,'  said  the  ringleader,  *  give  us  our  pay.* 

*'  *  O,  no,*  I  answered,  *  I  can*t  do  this.  You  have  broken  your  compact  with  me, 
so  I  have  no  more  to  do  with  you.* 

*'  Finding  me  inexorable,  all  but  another  three  capitulated.  After  travelling 
Viother  twelve  miles  my  hammock  men  struck.  Meditating  as  they  journeyed,  it 
ooourred  to  them  that  while  the  loads  of  the  other  men  would  be  reduced  on  the 
w»y,  theirs  would  remain  the  same.  Said  they,  '  We  cannot  go  on  without  more 
iaoney»  for  our  load  won*t  grow  lighter.*  Ah  I  this  was  a  discovery.  It  demanded 
careful  consultation. 

^  *  Tes,  I  said, '  this  is  serious.  What  shall  be  done  7  Suppose  I  leave  an  arm 
at  Ibadan,  another  at  Oyo,  a  leg  at  Ogbomosho,  another  at  Iseyin,  and  then  at 
Abeokuta  leave  my  head  ;  will  that  arrangement  do  7  * 

**  Grave  as  owls  they  responded, '  Yes,  that  will  do.* 

*' '  Very  well,  then,  let's  get  on.  There  is  only  one  trifling  consideration  that  I  do 
not  think  has  occurred  to  you.  Of  course  if  you  leave  me  piecemeal  on  the  road, 
there  trill  be  no  one  to  pay  you  when  you  reach  Lagos.* 

*< ^ Ki!^  they  cried  ;  '  we  must  think  about  that.*  They  retired  for  some  minutes 
and  on  returning,  said  they  could  not  lose  their  money,  so  they  were  contented  to 
bring  back  the  same  load  to  Lagos  that  they  started  with.  I  have  spun  this  yam 
longer  than  I  intended  ;  but  when  you  are  rushing  along  in  a  luxurious  carriage  of 
the  Flying  Dutchman  or  Wild  Irishman  you  may  perhaps  bestow  a  sympathetic 
thought  on  a  lonely  missionary,  who  is  a  week  leaving  a  hundred  miles  behind  him. 

"  I  suffered  much  from  the  unusual  heat  and  lack  of  water.  I  scrambled  over  the 
jocks  of  a  river  bed  along  the  sides  of  which  were  water  marks  twenty  feet  high, 
bat  not  a  drop  of  the  precious  fluid  was  to  be  seen.** 
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WORK   IN   AND   ABODND   HANYANO. 

yS  re&dera  of  the  Notice*  will  have  heard,  we  of  the  Wochui( 
1  Disbict  h»TB  started  a  big  testimony  meeting  extending  ova 
I  the  year.  Each  month  a  brother  Hsea  ia  toi^,  to  tell  of 
I  triamphs  in  the  Lord,  of  brightened  hopea  and  anaweitd. 
prayera,  or  of  disappointmenta  which  eiill  for  further  prayei-. 

It  falla  to  my  turn  to  tell  of  thg  Lurd's  goodnesa  to  as  in  the  Han 
yang  Circait,  espeoially  daring  the  la.st  two  or  three  months. 

As  to  the  geography  of  the  Cii^uit,  it  is  simple.  Hanyang  cit;  ii 
a  little  more  than  &  mile  from  Hankow  on  one  aide,  and  from  Wuchang 
on  the  other.  It  is  noted  for  its  literary  and  priestly  in&nence,  lan- 
oonrta,  and  temple,  bat  has  basy  eahnrbs  where  much  trade  is  cftiried 
oa.  Tsai  Tien  is  about  twenty  miles  ap  the  Han,  a  mart  of  co□3i<le^ 
able  importance.  It  ia  rather  anti-for-eign.  One  reason  for  this  nu; 
be  that  the  Conueseion  servants  mostly  come  from  here.  Their  lives  an 
corrapt,  and  they  delight  to  tell  highly-spiced  tales  of  foreign  depraritj 
when  they  go  home.  And  so  it  oomes  to  pass  that  twenty  miles  from 
Hankow  in  the  year  1889  foolish  tales  are  still  cun'enb  aboat  foreignut 
scooping  ont  native  eyes.  A  London  Mbsion  member's  wife,  ythtm 
eyesight  failed  somewhat  soon  after  baptism  was  pointed  to  in  confir- 
mation of  this  old  tale.  Oar  friends  would  hardly  believe  how  m! 
was  the  terrorism  which  prevented  any  women  ivoia  conung  near  oar 
premises  there,  bat  which,  thank  Ood,  they  have  at  last  overcome. 

Hanchwan  is  twenty  miles  further  to  the  north-west.  It  is  a  quiet 
little  city,  but  contains  some  true,  if  quiet  and  humble  Christians. 

Now  we  will  come  a  little  more  to  details.  Of  the  ten  bapttsou 
during  the  half  year  Hanchwan  claims  one.  Mr.  Liu,  oui'  schoolmaster, 
said  that  one  thing  which  helped  to  dHve  home  to  his  heart  his  con- 
victions of  Gospel  truth,  was  the  F^i'^lit  of  a  poor  old  member,  poorer 
than  some  who  have  begged  for  relief,  coming  to  prayers  night  after 
night,  from  the  other  side  of  the  city,  with  burc  or  a  ti-aw -sandalled 
feet,  through  slush  and  snow,  through  driving  wind  and  rain.  Who- 
ever was  absent  he  was  always  thei'o.  And  thus  was  Mr.  Liu's  faitli 
confirmed.  As  the  two  sat  in  one  little  room,  the  newly  baptind 
scholar  and  the  poor  old  man,  half  blind,  and  with  patched  garmeoti, 
one  felt  how  many,  many  more  might  be  brought  to  the  Lord  in 
England  as  well  as  China,  did  we  all  bat  value  the  prayer-meetiagi  as 
much  as  does  poor  Mr.  Hu. 

Hanchwan  has  a  nice  little  free  school  carried  on  at  very  little 
cost  to  the  Society.  A  borrowed  table  and  rioketty  forms  called  for  the 
expenditure  of  a  few  shillings,  and  the  work  done  there  made  one  feel 
they  would  be  well  spent.  There  are  seven  names  on  trial  there,  (he 
latest  of  them  being  iWt  c&  ^W  «cW>\.TOMiitiqr'a  ancle,     HMcbnn 
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needs  ftn  English  resident  missionary.  The  preacher,  T&ag  Shen  Sen, 
is  often  away  on  evangelistic  jonmeys  in  the  coontry,  bnt  works  well 
when  at  home. 

Coming  down  the  river  to  Tsai  Tien  we  may  look  in  at  a  Sunday 
service  (last  Sunday).  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Chnrch 
some  women  were  present.  A  coaple  of  months  ago  one  felt  sad  to 
think  that  in  Han^anjf  onl^  women  iten  dBaiTiug  'W^wnL,  wjA.  S-ti. 
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Tsai  Tien  only  men  worshipped.  We  prayed  about  the  matter.  Ai 
late  as  our  last  monthly  meeting  it  seemed  hopeless  to  attempt  more 
than  to  hold  cottage  meetings  in  members'  homes  at  Tsai  Tien.  And 
it  was  with  thankfulness  for  a  fuller  answer  to  prayer  that  we  saw 
four  women  from  among  the  relatives  of  our  members,  bowing  in 
prayer  or  listening  to  the  word  with  marked  attention.  A  month  ago 
one  had  seen  men  and  women  crowding  round  a  theatrical  peiformance 
there.  That  is  not  improper  in  Chinese  eyes.  Now,  as  Sundays  oome 
and  go,  there  will  be  seen  families  attending  morning  services,  even  in 
Tsai  Tien.  There  was  a  baptism  that  morning — a  Mr.  Hwang.  Hit 
occupation  is  a  strange  one.  China  seems  to  be  a  curiosity  shop  with 
an  inner  apartment  not  generally  opened  to  the  gaze  of  the  British 
public.  Mr.  Hwang  is  a  human  bone  collector,  a  post  mortem  examiner 
of  an  unusual  type.  He  is  the  only  man  around  Tsai  Tien  with  such  a 
profession.  Sometimes  a  grave  falls  in,  or  dogs  tear  open  the  rotting 
coffin  lid,  which  is  generally  above  ground,  and  human  remains  are 
exposed.  Not  long  ago  I  saw  a  grave  thus  opened.  For  some  reason 
or  other  reburials  are  often  performed  in  China,  and  men  like  Mr. 
Hwang  are  called  in  to  use  their  anatomical  knowledge  to  examine, 
collect,  and  classify  the  bones  of  ancestors  or  relatives.  Our  friend  at 
Tsai  Tien  has  other  means  of  support  besides  these  engagements,  how- 
ever. 

Some  months  ago  he  removed  all  marks  of  idolatry  from  his  house, 
giving  up  two  tablets,  one  containing  the  name  of  an  idol,  the  other 
the  names  of  his  ancestors.  The  latter  is  an  elaborate  one.  We 
hope  the  true  "  family  altar  "  will  be  established  in  its  place. 

I  like  our  Tsai  Tien  members,  they  seem  true,  honest,  "  self-sup- 
porting/' godly  men.  Each  has  his  trade,  down  to  the  little  lad 
baptized  this  year,  who  has  mastered  the  ai't  of  mending  cast  iron 
cooking  pots.  I  am  not  sure  whether  many  English  blacksmiths  could 
stop  cracks  and  fill  up  holes  in  cast  iron  pans  (kos).  There  is 
always  a  little  joke  involved  when  one  asks  our  young  friend  whether 
he  has  had  many  kos  to  mend  lately.  When  domestic  disturbances 
arise  here,  the  climax,  if  the  disturbance  goes  so  far,  is  a  broken  ko. 
No  rice  can  be  cooked  then.  So  the  phrase  is  quite  proverbial.  There 
is  one  member  at  Tsai  Tien  whom  one  must  except  from  the  '*  self-sup- 
porting "  friends  there.  But  he,  poor  lad,  is  a  leper.  He  says  little, 
sits  apart,  tries  to  hide  his  crooked  fingers — a  leper ;  but  he  has  heard 
the  words  of  Christ,  "  Be  clean."  As  we  preached  about  the  cleansed 
healed  heart  last  Sunday,  he  could  follow,  for  he  is  no  stranger  to 
such  truths.  Tsai  Tien  needs  new  premises — premises  of  our  own. 
We  have  already  paid  in  rent  more  than  half  the  amount  required 
to  buy  a  convenient  native  house.  But  the  great  point  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  little  Church  of  living  stones  there.  Leaving  Hong 
Bhen  Sen  to  his  good  and  i«a.t\:dxx!l^Qitlc^^^  ^y^iae  down  to  Hanyang. 
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Here  we  are  favoured  with  Mr.  Mitchirs  valuable  and  oheerful 
help.     Mr.  Miles,  too,  when  he  is  at  home,  lends  ns  a  hand. 

Oar  programme  for  the  day  is  Chinese  study,  midday  children's 
service  (both  schools  in  the  chapel)  preaching  to  the  heathen  in  after- 
noon in  the  chapel  or  out  in  the  streets.  In  the  evenings  there  are 
meetings  for  Bible  reading  and  prayer.  Oa  Tuesday  there  is  a  slight 
variation — a  cottage  meeting  is  held  at  one  or  other  of  the  member's 
houses.  On  Wednesday  afternoon  Miss  Sugden  and  Mrs.  Poole  come 
over  from  Hankow,  to  take  the  large  women's  class  and  to  dispense 
afterwards,  and  in  the  Wednesday  evening  we  open  the  chapel  for 
preaching  to  outsiders. 

The  first  sounds  of  work  every  morning  are  from  our  boys'  school. 
Thirty  voices  are  heai*d  soon  after  daylight  humming  or  shouting  over 
their  tasks.  Native  classics  are  learned  by  rote,  and  so  are  Christian 
books ;  but  the  latter  are  expounded,  the  former  remain  but  a  collection 
of  characters  in  the  pupils'  minds.  After  morning  rice  our  little  g^ls 
begin  to  arrive  and  hum  over  their  lessond  under  the  kindly  supervision 
of  the  preacher's  wife.  A  teacher  in  China  is  considered  to  stand  in 
some  definite  relationship  to  his  scholars  and  in  our  girls'  school  at 
any  rate  teacher  and  scholars  are  like  parent  and  children.  The  schools 
are  examined  once  a  week.  By  right  the  little  girls  should  be  heard 
by  a  lady,  but  custom  is  allowed  to  give  way  a  bit  until  the  lady  comes. 
The  women's  class,  too,  calls  for  a  resident  worker  to  follow  up  the 
good  and  telling  work  of  the  two  ladies  just  named,  and  the  labour  of 
Mrs.  North  in  past  years. 

•  •••••• 

As  we  reached  the  hut  against  the  city  wall  and  looked  round  by 
the  light  of  the  tiny  pith  lamp  another  young  man  came  in.  He  was 
baptized  last  year  and  had  helped  to  lead  our  host  to  decision.  A 
month  before,  business  being  bad,  he  asked  for  help  from  sacramental 
funds.  "  Can  he  and  his  friend  be  mere  '  rice  Christians  '  ?  "  we  asked. 
Soon  after  he  brought  the  whole  of  the  money  given  him  and  put  it 
in  the  collection  box.  He  had  determined  to  straggle  on  without  it, 
and  he  succeeded.  Now  he  came  forward  and  looked  one  full  in  the 
face — above  suspicion. 

We  sat  down,  and  soon  two  or  three  neighbours  came  in,  and  these 
two  young  men  testified  well,  they  could  point  to  their  own  changed 
lives  as  proofs  of  One  strong  to  save.  Other  meetings  have  followed 
these.  Those  two  young  men  brought  a  friend  of  theirs  to  class  soon 
after,  then  another  came,  and  last  week  a  fifth  appeared  at  Sunday 
services  and  at  Thursday  class.  So  at  Tsai  Tien  we  shall  soon  have 
women  on  trial,  and  at  Hanyang  our  list  of  enquirers  will  continue  to 
be  adorned  with  men's  names,  and  the  prayers  offered  three  months  ago 
are  being  answered. 

A»d  are  not  other  prayers  recorded  on  "high.?    ^^  VCCi  w^NjT^^aj*. 
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onr  faith  during  these  hot  months.  Whether  the  thermometer  be  % 
few  points  below  100^  as  now,  or  when  the  mercnry  stands  aome 
degrees  below  freezing  point,  it  is  oars  to  work  on  in  hope.  Besidei 
regular  work  there  is  one  thing  we  can  all  do — a  hint  given  in 
Highways  and  Hedges — make  one  friend  a  day  rather  than  one 
enemy.  With  the  love  of  God  in  one's  heart  and  kind  good-homonr 
brightening  all  our  deeds,  we  may  win  hearts,  and  win  sonls.  Our 
members  need  kindly  snpervision,  and  this  we  determine  with  the  help 
of  oar  Master  to  give  them.     Brethren,  pray  for  as. 

Many  encouragements  not  recorded  here  will  furnish  material  for 
a  further  letter  by  and  by. 
Hanyang,  July,  1889.  WM.  A.  CORNABY. 
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HE  following  extremely  interesting  article  from  the  pen  of 
the  Key.  Ueniy  Little  gives  a  succinct  account  of  a  com- 
paratiyely  new  mission-field  in  Southern  India.  In  a  remarka- 
bly brief  space,  Mr.  Little  gives  a  graphic  sketch  of  the 
topography  of  this  region,  its  people,  their  history,  antiquities,  customs, 
manners,  religion,  and  need  of  education.  We  regret  that  oar  limited 
space  has  compelled  us  to  omit  a  few  introductory  paragraphs  in  whicb 
is  pointed  out  that  the  country  has  characteristics  which  may  awaken 
interest  in  this  division  of  the  work  in  India. 

The  Konga  N4d  is  inhabited,  to  a  great  extent,  by  a  distinct  race  of  people  who 
have  characteristics  pecaliarlj  their  own  ;  and  it  has  a  history  full  of  incident  and 
worthy  of  careful  study.  It  is  moreover,  almost  virgin  soil,  so  far  as  mission  work  if 
concerned.  To  assist  the  reader  a  map  is  appended,  to  which  may  be  added  one  or 
two  notes.  Every  one  knows  that  in  India,  as  in  South  America  a  high  range  of 
mountains  runs,  a  short  distance  inland,  along  the  whole  western  coast  from  beyond 
Bombay  in  the  north  to  Cape  Comorin  in  the  extreme  south.  Through  this  range 
there  are  a  few  passes  leading  into  the  interior,  one  of  the  most  important  being 
the  Palghat  Gap,  situated  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  range,  which  is  the  grand 
entrance  from  the  West  to  the  fertile  plains  of  South  India,  and  through  it  fron 
ancient  times  has  passed  the  commerce  of  the  West  formerly  on  a  grand  trunk  losd, 
now  by  the  Madras  Railway  starting  from  the  ancient  and  interesting  town  of 
Calicut. 

Let  the  traveller  in  imagination  realize  that  he  has  by  many  steep  gradienti 
ascended  from  the  coast  to  the  top  of  the  pass  where  stands  the  Palghat  Fort,  and 
has  begun  to  rush  down  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  range,  he  will  then  have  before  him 
stretching  away  into  the  far  distance  the  wide-spread  N&d  or  country  of  which  I 
write.  He  will  find  it  hemmed  in  on  the  north  by  the  Neilgherries  and  the  eaitem 
Ghats  which  separate  it  from  the  Mysore  kingdom*  He  will  see  to  the  east  tht 
Shervaroyan  range  of  mountains,  but  ere  he  can  reach  them  he  most  pats  another 
boundary,  the  broad  and  fertilizing  river  Canery,  carrying  down  year  after  year 
in  its  majestic  stream  the  debris  that  enriches  the  rice-fields  of  Trichinopoly  and 
Tan  jure.    To  the  Bouth  rau'^ca  ol  Vivr^t  \iXW^  ^v'^^^^  ^TA^\.\3oR.\t  h«ae^  in  rapid  and 
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lortuQus  flow,  winds  the  river  Amamvathj.    These  .ire  the  well-tlelined  limits  within 
which  for  ages  the  Koognn  families  have  had  their  home. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  tar  back  as  the  time  when  ships  of  Tarshish  plooghed 
the  eastern  seas  to  obtain  for  King  Solomon  the  gold,  &o.,  he  needed  for  the  embel- 
lishment of  Jehovah's  temple  in  Jerusalem,  these  Kongaoa  tilled  their  fields  anU 
raised  their  Rocks  ;  and  a  modem  writer  of  name  and  learning  has  affirmed  his 
belief  that  the  hard;  mariners  who  manned  these  Qeets  brought  with  them  the  signs 
and  taught  the  Indians  bow  to  nsa  them,  (or  expressing  in  a  written  form  what  was  1o 
them  a  spoken  langaa)^  onlf.  and  that  theae  signs  appear  to-daj  in  the  Alphabet.^ 
used  to  picture  the  Dravidian  dialects  spoken  b/  the  nativea  ol  Soatb  India.  The 
original  words  Dsed  tor  "  !TDr7  and  apes  and  peacocks,"  in  1  Kings  x.  22  are  evidently 
of  Dravidian  origin.  Later  on.  when  the  Christ  tabernacled  amongst  men,  trades 
from  the  West  pressed  (orward  their  enterprises,  and  all  oier  the  Konga  K&daiu 


traces  of  their  dealings  in  the  gnlden  aurri  and  sliver  denarii  stamped  with  tho 
"  image  and  snperacription  "  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius  Cesar,  the  impressions  on 
tbem  M  clear  to-daj  as  when  the;  left  the  mint  in  Rome.  Later  still,  and  the  arduous 
ascents  and  descents  of  the  pass,  and  the  highways  of  the  Nfid  rang  with  tho  trend 
of  armed  men,  and  the  thunder  of  artilterj,  when  British  prowess  asserted  itself  over 
tbe  forces  of  the  local  Poligars  and  the  soldiers  of  Hjder  and  Tippu  Sultan,  and 
wrenched  from  the  gmsp  of  tyrantB  tbe  forts  of  Darapnrmm,  AnvacnTChl,  and  lUnir. 
In  traTeUingthroiigbtbiir^ion,onacoTist«utl7  meets  with  the  expression  Vabum 
»dded  to  the  name  of  a  village.  The  ilgnlScance  is  tonching.  It  means  a  place  of 
refnge,  and  carriea  tbe  imagination  back  to  tbe  old  times  when  might  was  right  and 
hordes  of  robbers  descended  in  tteqnent  nids  on  the  defenceless  villages.  Some-. 
times  a  mceessfnl  resistance  was  made,  at  others  the  whole  popalation  fled,  and 
established  themselves  In  a  new  home,  to  which  the;  gave  tbe  name  of  Valata  ut 
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lefngs.  All  thia  la  now  cluuiged,  bat  tlis  peculiar  conBtrnction  of  manj  vill^et 
remaim.  Tha  balk  of  the  people  ue  Oaundeis,  a  name  whioh  now  indicates  mon 
a  «iut»  than  a  raaa  diatinctton.  They  are,  hoivever,  tha  pFople  of  the  coantij. 
Ttie  faooMot  the  Chmnden,  as  the  bead  man  of  the  -rlliagt  is  called,  is  the  <xatn 
of  the  Tillage.  It  la  oaoallf  >  large,  well-built,  tiled  or  terraced  house,  hftviue  at 
right  anglea  to  It,  or  both  aides,  aioiilar  but  smaller  hou3«  fiT  nili.T  in.'rah'.R  of 
the  famllj.  Oroaped  aroniid  thit  centra  In  the  moat  inegnlar  fashion  lies  the  lettoF 
the  Till^e,  It  may  be  twenty  hooses  or  two  handred.  Tha  lanea  between  the  diOe^ 
ent  dw<Blliiige  an  narrow  and  winding,  making  the  TiUago,  on  the  whole,  a  perfect 
labyrinth.  Boand  the  Sounders'  houMs  is  osnally  a  wall  of  rongh  stonea,  iti  one 
gateway  in  the  olden  times  being  the  only  mode  of  Ingress  or  egrcBS,  bat  peat 
times  have  led  to  neglect,  and  not  anfreqaently  many  breaches  may  be  found  in  tbe 
old  defences.  Ontside  the  wall  in  little  clnsten  will  be  found  the  hoose*  of  the 
dependents,  who,  while  part  of  the  Tillage,  are  not  regarded  as  worthy  to  lire  withil 
Its  walls.  01  these  two  classes  predominate  the  ffhaili,  or  leather  woibr,  andthi 
pariahs  who  are  weavers,  Tillage  watchmen,  mcesengen,  and  common  labanien. 

The  population  of  the  Nftd  is  not  dense,  numbering  only  about  two  hnndred  and 
twenty  to  the  sqaare  mile,  and  altogether  it  contains  about  two  milliooa  of  peiqilb 
approximating  the  population  of  the  ialand  of  Ceylon.  There  is  one  town  o(  for^ 
thnusan<]  inhabitants  and  several  with  eight  or  nine  thoasand  each,  but  the  larger 
portion  of  the  people  live  in  villages  and  hamlets,  Agiicnltare  ia  their  principal 
occapation  ;  and  as  this  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  a  capriciooa  rain-fall,  ta|^>lB- 
menled  bj  wells,  the  region  canaot  be  considered  either  specially  fertile  or  wealthy. 
i.t  the  Ust  census  (1881),  the  backn-ard  state  of  education  was  painfully  msoifeat 
only  II  per  cent,  of  tha  people  being  able  to  read  or  write,  and  thoogh  some  iia- 
provement  has  taken  place  since  then,  yet  there  ia  argent  necessity  for  nndering  be^ 
in  diffusing  the  blessings  of  education  amon^t  tbc  people.  Numerous  and  pondenoi 
difficulties  stand  in  the  way.  Ifatural  inertia,  dislike  to  innovations,  caste  jeabnuy, 
and  not  least,  the  tear  felt  by  the  employer  of  labour  that,  with  the  spread  of  leamiog 
amongst  the  labouring  classes,  higher  remuneration  will  be  demanded  ;  all  tbeae  and 
many  more,  are  barriers  that  have  to  be  broken  down.  Nevertheless  the  desiie  fur 
education  is  on  the  Increase,  and  needs  to  be  fostered  by  eitraneoas  help.  There  an 
of  course  numerous  temples  and  shrines  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Vishnii  and  BiT% 
especially  the  latter,  bat  these  are  mostly  found  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  or  when 
irrigation  channels  flow,  and  where  Brahmins  resort.  The  popular  faces  are  tb«e 
of  old  Dravidian  deities,  some  fearful  "  mocker,"  or  devouring  monster.  There  are 
two  or  three  places  of  special  note,  where  annually  sheep  by  the  thousand  and  cattle 
In  hundreds  are  sacrificed,  usually  in  fulfilment  of  vows  made  in  time  ol  sickneM  or 
trouble.  The  head  of  the  sheep  is  given  lo  the  ofBciating  priest,  along  with  a  triAe 
Is  money  ;  the  skin  isdisposedof  to  a  dealer  who  standi  hard  by  waiting  tor  customeni 
the  entrails  are  cooked  and  eaten  on  the  spot,  and  the  carcase  is  taken  home  to  be 
diqiosed  of  at  leisuio. 

ATHEISM,  ITS  POSITION  AND  PROMISE  AT  DUM-DUIC.   i 

f  UR  missionarieB  in  Calcntta  are  fallj  alive  to  their  pontkn    | 
as  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  are  evidently  not  a&aid  to    , 
stand  tip  for  the  truth  in  open  fight,  as  the  following'  from  tha 
Indian  ilethodist  Times  of  recent  date  well  shovTs. 

In  response  to  a  challenge  from  the  pnlpit,  three  contnt- 
Tersies  with  professed  atheists  have  been  held  in  the  Soldiers'  Homei 
Dnm-Dnm.    The  first  concerned  the  character  of  the  clergy.     Certein 
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lectnrea  by  Ing:er6oll,  containing  mach  abuse  of  mmisterB,  having  been 
otrcnlated  in  the  regiment,  the  chaplain  was  moved  to  stand  np  for  the 
cloth,  and  after  some  diBcuasion  it  was  nnftnimoasly  agreed  by  atheiBto 
and  Christians  that  Ingeraoll  liftd  gone  too  far  in  using  such  language 
as  the  following  : — 

"  (hUuponmekafraud!  The  palpiU  nf  the  land  are  fuU  of  them.  The 
world  it  euTsed  viUk  tkem  !  They  pissent  all  Ike  elemenU  of  vagabond*,  dead 
-  beattt,  faUiJierg,  beg^arx,  vulliiT'e,  k'jen-i',  and  jijckah."  The  second  dis- 
cussion concerned  the  "  Conti'odictionH  of  the  Bible,"  and  lasted  five 
honrs.  There  was  much  hard  hammering,  but  it  is  not  certain  whether 
the  distinction  between  ft  contradiction  and  a  paradox  was  fullj-appre- 
eiftted  when  all  was  said  and  done.  The  third  discussion  was  upon  tho 
subject  of  atheiam,  but  when  it  was  discovered  that  though  all  pro- 
fessed to  be  atheists,  yet  no  one  woald  stand  np  for  the  position, 
"  There  is  no  God"  it  will  easily  be  understood  that  the  argument  col- 
lapsed. One  man  stoutly  held  out,  and  these  are  his  words.  "  Disbelief 
in  the  exiatenco  of  a  God  is  atheism  and  that  is  the  position  I  take  up, 
but  I  would  not  say  downi-ight  '  Thei-e  is  no  God.'  "  What  ho  meant 
of  course  was  that  he  did  not  know  anything  of  Him,  whom  to  know  is 
life  eternal.  This  is  tho  position  of  the  agnostic,  but  the  extreme  left 
of  the  atheistical  party  scornfully  characterised  agnostics  as  being  "  only 
atheists  with  tall  hats  on." 

We  loft  the  agnostics  to  digest  these  compliments  at  their  leisnre. 
I  tbink  these  discussions  have  done  good.  The  iron  of  unbelief  must 
be  hammered  on  the  anvil  of  truth,  but  love  is  needed  to  soften  the 
atabborn  metal.  "  Canst  thon  by  searching  find  ont  Grod  ?  "  God,  who 
is  Love,  is  known,  not  by  the  aid  of  John  Stuart  Mill's  logio,  but  by  the 
higher  logic  of  faith  and  love. 


TflE  MATARA    SECTION. 

WANTED  £100  A  YEAR. 


I  HE  population  of  the  Sonthem  Pi-ovince  of  Ceylon  is  within 
a  few  hundreds  of  fonr  hundred  thousand,  of  which  ijuite  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  are  found  in  the  Jlatara  Section. 
Along  the  coast  lino  whoi-e  our  slatinns  have  been  long  estah- 
Jished  the  people  are  fairly  ictelJigcnt  and  prosperous,  but  in  the  interior 
education  has  been  almost  entirely  neglected  and  the  poverty  of  the 
people  is  extreme.  Only  yesterday  the  Undaliyar  of  the  richest  division 
of  the  province  told  me  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  people  in  hta 
cLiTiBion  had  nothing  to  live  on,  except  what  they  managed  to  earn  by 
cloing  occasional  odd  jobs  as  coolies,  and  by  picking  np  fmite  and 
Iwrriea  by  the  roadside  and  in  the  jungle.    In  tha  y>ot«c  dOTOoisuk 
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yoa  may  find  whole  villages  diseased  to  such  an  extent  that  man} 
people]  attribute  the  depopulation  which  is  gradaallj  going  on  in  plaoa 
to  this  cause. 

Now  it  is  amongst  this  poverty-stricken  and  ignorant  people  thii 
our  extension  stations  have  been  established.  We  have  not  yet  met  with 
the  success  we  desire,  but  this  is  not  the  fault  of  our  agents,  Eoropeu 
or  native,  but  is  entirely  due  to  the 

PBCULIAR  DIFFICULTIES  OF  THI  WORK. 

Preaching  of  every  description  has  been  carried  on,  and  no  opportunity 
of  getting  at  the  people  by  purely  evangelistic  methods  haa  been 
neglected.  Schools  have  been  opened  on  every  station  and  the  children 
so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  get  them  are  carefully  taught  in  the 
Scriptures  as  well  as  in  secular  subjects.  But  the  result  as  yet  is  that  we 
have  had  but  few  baptized  converts  on  each  station.  Nevertheless  there 
are  many,  perhaps  hundreds,  who  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  they  dare  not  renounce  Buddhism,  for  that  wonld  mean  in 
nearly  every  case  the  loss  of  the  few  opportunities  they  have  of  obtaining 
a  livelihood.  It  is  difficult  to  get  intelligent  Englishmen  to  face  peree* 
cution  for  righteousness  sake,  but  it  is  ten  times  more  difficult  to  get 
these  people.  The  want  that  towers  above  all  others  with  them  is  to 
get  their  daily  bread  ;  and  the  temptation  to  do  wrong  to  g^i  it  is  so 
great  that  we  can  hardly  blame  them  for  not  overcoming  it. 

CUSTOM. 

Another  reason  for  our  poor  success  is  to  be  found  in  the  firm  hold 
which  custom  has  upon  the  people.  The  original  religion  of  the 
Sinhalese  was  demon-worship,  and  Buddhism  has  been  powerless  to 
eradicate  or  even  weaken  it ;  the  people  have  accepted  Buddhism,  bat 
they  adhere  just  as  strongly  to  demon- worship  which  Buddhism  con- 
demns. It  is  not  that  the  people  have  much  faith  in  demon- worship, 
they  say  they  have  not,  but  they  cling  to  it  because  it  has  been  the 
custom  of  their  foi*efathers  for  generations  past.  Custom  after  all  is 
the  real  god  of  the  Sinhalese ;  "  what  was  good  enough  for  our  fathers 
is  good  enough  for  us."  Then  too  the  pi*esent  Gk)vemor*s  patronage  of 
Buddhism  has  done  much  harm  to  our  work  ;  not  that  he  has  intended 
it,  but  such  is  the  result  of  his  policy  and  it  is  felt  here  more  than  any 

where  else  in  the  island. 

WHY  retreat! 

Now  it  would  be  an  exceedingly  faint-hearted  policy  to  wlthdmw 
from  this  work  because  of  its  difficulties;  ought  we  not  rather  to 
redouble  our  efforts  and  determine  that  Christianity  shall  not  be  beaten 
in  the  fight  against  devil-worship  and  superstitious  custom,  aa  Buddhism 
has  been  P  yet  withdrawal  and  defeat  are  inevitable  if  the  grant  is  not 
refltored. 


*•, : 
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A   PROMISE   OF  HARVEST. 

But  do  not  imagine  that  we  have  been  entirely  without  success ; 
xiTunerically  we  have  not  much  to  show,  but  some  of  our  finest  Sinhalese 
laymen  and  ministers  are  men  of  the  Southern  Province.  And 
during  the  last  two  or  three  months  from  station  after  station  we  have 
had  accounts  of  conversion.  At  Hakmana  recently  there  have  been 
seven  or  eight  good  ccuies  of  conversion  ;  at  Mirissa  a  large  family  is 
asking  for  baptism ;  in  the  Giruwa  Pattie  there  have  been  several  con- 
versions; at  Walaway,  where  our  catechist  has  been  working  hard 
against  very  severe  opposition,  there  are  cheering  signs  of  success.  On 
every  station  we  are  just  beginning  to  reap  the  fruit  of  years  of  hard 

work. 

W.  H.  RIGBY. 

The  following  letter  from  one  of  our  native  ministers  adds  a  painful 
interest  to  Mr.  Rigby's  account  of  the  Matara  Section.  The  reduction 
of  the  extension  fund  grant  by  £100  is  a  sad  blow  to  a  district  which 
is  **3U8t  beginning  to  reap  the  fruit  of  years  of  hard  work,"  and  where  the 
condition  of  the  people  is  such  that  the  great  part  of  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  of  them  "  have  nothing  to  live  on."  We  give  the 
close  of  Mr.  De  Silva's  letter  verbatim. 

"  Bad  news  from  the  Chairman  of  the  district- meeting.  I  went  full 
of  joy  and  encouragement  but  returned  home  full  of  sorrow.  Do  you 
wish  to  know  why  ?     Here  is  the  reason. 

"  Bad  news  from  distant  England  about  the  reduction  of  the  extension 
fund  grant  by  £100  !  How  sorry  we  felt.  Perhaps  it  was  a  very  easy 
thing  for  the  Committee  to  send  us  £100  less,  but  we  know  what  it 
means.  Poor  Mirissa  and  Malimbada  and  sevei*al  other  stations  will  have 
to  go.  What  a  blow  it  is !  The  Rev.  John  Wesley  said, "  Go  to  those  who 
need  you  most,"  and  surely  these  places  need  us  more  than  any  other. 
At  the  district-meeting  the  Chairman  and  all  the  brethren  sat  looking 
into  each  other's  faces  as  the  sons  of  the  Patriarch  did  when  they  found 
there  was  no  com  in  Canaan.  What  shall  we  do  ?  Are  we  to  close 
Malimbada  and  Mirissa  and  other  stations  P  Do  you  wish  us  to  run 
away  from  our  enemies  Jike  cowards  ?  What  are  we  to  say  to  our  con- 
verts in  these  places  ?  Are  we  to  tell  them  that  we  are  forsaken  by  the 
Christian  people  in  England  ?  Are  we  to  let  our  buildings  go  to  ruin  ? 
If  we  could  help  ourselves  we  would  not  appeal  to  you,  but  we  are 
helpless  and  we  look  to  you  to  give  us  back  the  £100  so  that  we  may 
still  cry  out  in  every  village,  *  Behold  the  Saviour  of  mankind ! '  " 
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M^itig  at  ilft  (B^neral  (tmnaxtta. 

BEPTEMBER  11th,  1889. 
The  Bev.  Db.  Osbork  in  the  Chaib. 

Pbesent  :  Bey.  Dr.  Bigg  and  Mr.  T.  Morgan  Harrej  (Treasurers),  BeTS.  J.  WaHoo, 
M.  0.  Osbom,  Geo.  W.  Olver,  Marshall  Hartley  (Secretaries),  Dr.  Jenkins  (Hon. 
Secretary),  B.  W.  Allen,  J.  A.  Beet,  J.  Bond,  W.  Bronjate,  Owen  Daries,  Br. 
Greeyes,  J.  W.  Greeves,  Walfoid  Green,  George  Kenjon,  Thomas  M*Ciillagfa,  J. 
Kettleton,  B.  Boberts,  D.  Sanderson,  T.  T.  Short,  J.  Telfoid,  W.  Tweddle  ;  Measn. 
H.  Avis,  J.  0.  Coates,  W.  T.  Eastman,  F.  W.  Gedye,  N.  W.  Uelme,W.W. 
Pocock,  W.  F.  Piggott,  John  Smith,  J.  S.  Sutcliffe,  James  Taylor,  C.  J. 
Thomas ;  also  Be  vs.  J.  B.  Angold,  H.  Gullifold,  J.  Bichards,  G.  J.  Trimmer. 

1.  Bead  Minutes  of  Meeting  of  June  28th  and  agreed  to  accept  same  as  a  ooReci 
record. 

2.  Bead  Minutes  of  the  Conference  on  Missionary  A&iirs,  as  printed  on  pp.  S10> 
215  of  the  Minutes. 

8.  Agreed  to  refer  to  the  Finance  and  General  Purposes  Committee,  the  following 
Besolutions  of  the  Conference  : 

(a.)  On  allowances  to  missionaries  in  India.    Minutes,  p,  214,  8,  (3). 
(9.)  On  a  statement  of  facts,  figures,  and  suggestions,  p,  214,  9. 
(0.)  On  European  lay  agents  on  the  mission  field,  p,  215, 10. 

4.  Bead  Besolutions  of  the  Conference  from  the  Journal,  referred  to  this  Committee 
and  referred  them  to  the  Finance  and  General  Purposes  Committee. 

5.  The  List  of  Annuitants  was  presented,  and  the  Finance  and  General  Porpoflsi 
Committee  was  instructed  to  examine  the  List  in  detail,  and  to  pay  the  clalmi  if 
found  correct. 

6.  Considered  proposal  of  Bev.  Thomas  Champness  that  steps  be  taken  to  arrange 
for  a  day  of  united  prayer  for  foreign  missions.  The  Secretaries  were  directed  to  con- 
fer  with  the  President  of  the  Conference  and  bring  the  matter  up  again. 

7.  Considered  the  question  of  the  Christmas  Day  Family  Offering,  and  agreed  to 
repeat  the  appeal.  The  Finance  and  General  Purposes  Committee  was  directed  to 
carry  out  this  matter. 

8.  Agreed  to  allow  the  use  of  the  rooms  of  the  Mission  House  for  two  days,  between 
the  20th  and  80th  of  January  next,  for  a  bazaar  to  'be  held  in  aid  of  the  Leysisn 
Whitecross  Street  mission. 

9.  Bead  Minutes  of  the  Ladles*  Auxiliary  Committee,  July  9th. 

10.  The  usual  Financial  Statement  was  presented,  and  certain  small  legadei  xe* 
ported. 

11.  The  list  of  missionaries  at  home  and  of  recent  departures  was  read. 

12.  The  deaths  of  Mrs.  B.  W.  Bryant  of  South  Africa,  and  of  Mrs.  John  Williams 
of  St.  Vincent,  were  reported  to  the  Committee. 

18.  The  Gospels,  translated  into  the  Popo  language,  were  laid  upon  the  table,  the 
work  of  a  Committee  of  which  Bey.  Thomas  J.  Marshall,  natiye  minister,  has  bees 
the  leading  spirit. 

Recent  Departures. 

Bey.  H.  Windross,  for  Malta,  Sept  7th. 
Beys.  E.  Nicholson  and  H.  Walmsley,  for  Belize,  Sept.  7th. 
Beys.  S.  C.  Hall,  and  D.  Kemp,  for  Cape  C<MSt,  Sept.  12th. 
Bey.  T.  J.  Price,  for  Accra,  Sept.  12th. 

Bey.  W.  B.  Griffin,  Mrs.  Griffin  and  children,  and  Bey.  S.  Andrews,  for  Jamaica 
Bept.  19th. 

Beys.  A.  Hardy  and  C.  ^VOl^^,  lox  'aM\i*(^s«a^^'^W«Ctt. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Mis.  Sarah  Brackenbury,  the  Ute,  balance  o(  tuipaid  Friucip&l  Uid  Interest,  i>ei 

Hesars,  Id^tIs,  Cooperand  Eolmea 94S    (I  1 

The  late  Uc.  Sunuel  Tnrnbull,  baluioe  of  Legacy  and  iatereat,  per  Ueaiia.  J 

Cooper  and  Bciib,  Unnehttlctf- T3<   t  I 

Logaoy  of  the  late  Ur.  Beajamia  Balkeld  ol  GambUtby,  per  Ur.  J.  Sallcetd  ,     IXS    0  I 

Legaejr  of  the  Uia  Vin.  Blizaboth  Oooper,  MiKdr^fitli,  in  part  and  intereit,  per 

Uesan.  Cojper  and  Sodb 97 

"  T.  W.  B." W 

The  lata  John  Bjtanda,  Dindeod  oa  Sharea  and  Interest,  per  Ueain.  HadSeld 

M)d  WillianiB,  MawliaUr U(l 

Itx,  E.  H.  Ohurcb,  Soutlaea,  an  eipresaion  of  increaaed  confldence  la  the  poUof 

of  the  Wesleyan  Uiaaloturj  Society IS   0  I 

fi.  D.,  In  response  to  EeT,  Q.  Lowe's  apjieal,  Good  Hope,  TnniTaal ;  for  support 

of  BolomoQ  Tabu Stl 

"  An  old  Sabscriber,  a  doabled  aubscriptioa  in  Bympatby  with  Indiau  Miuioii- 

Itn,  George  Higgs,  !□  memory  of  her  father,  the  isM  Ur.  Oeorge  Conleroy,  per 

Hit.  Salvage,  RnupeU  Park 6   S  | 

Mr.andMrs.  T.  Peed        do.,  do 

Legacy  of  the  late  Uc.  Robert  Kendall,  Ltathltg,  per  Menn,  Eollald  and  Soni, 

being  duty  Tetomed  as  not  payable 

St.  Panl's  Uieeionary  Society  (Mesira.  Hitchcock,  Williams  and  Co.] 

Ebenewr 

Mr.  B.  L.  Johna,  Cranloci,  Grampound  Sond 

A  Fiicnd,  Torqaag 

Bmall  Bums 0  II   ( 

JUVKNILE  AafOCfAT/O.VS. 
Hackney  lload       .        .        .        .      7  10    0   .    Prince  of  Wales  Boad  .         .       !  U    u 

CasalandBoad       .        .        .        .       9    0    0   | 
SPECIAL  CQNTRIBUTIOKS  FOR  RHV.  8.  LANGDUyS CHILDRESS  JIOSJ>ITJi. 

IIAPDTALE,  CEXLOS- 

Collected  by  MisB  Smith,  Broci/sj.—  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Plows  .         •      1    (   I 

Mr.  and  Via.  Smith  .        .       S    J     0  Mr.  Owen  .        .         .         .       0  1(1   • 

Mr.  Charles  D.  Tiulin  .320      Fiieads,  by  Itim  Woolmer  *      IJ  ID  « 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.Smith         .110  

I  JIO    8   « 

TotalNbt  RniRiP 


THE    NEW   CANVASSING    PAPER 

IS    NOW    READY, 

Ah  AtTUOuiZED  Form  for  Collectors,  coDtaining  Statistical  and  othff 

Missiocarj  iororiuatioD. 


ir  addriitrd  to  tke  Oaneral  See  tvfiuvs. 
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^r.  ERRATUM. 


Phis    days    appi 


linted    Tor    Specifil 


fPoll^ag, 


tions  are  Sun&ag.  Hopcmber  lOtb,   and 
fcmNrr  lltb:  not  the  I7th  and  18lh,  as  our  Nold 
]»QO  2'Vl    states.  , 


«t.  He  con  more  abnndantly  ase  them  for  the  world's  Balration.  If 
ly  new  methods  wonld  be  better  He  is  able  to  lead  His  willing  workers 
.to  the  nse  of  them.  The  health;  developments  of  Church  life  and 
ition  have  ever  been  the  results  of  growth  under  the  light  and  leading 
'  the  H0I7  Spirit.  Let  all  unite  to  ask  for,  and  to  lel;  upon,  His 
incioos  and  effective  control. 

We  have  spoken  of  organised  Christianity  represented  as  it  is  by 
asty  Chorchea  and  many  agencies  within  and  beyond  avowedly  Christian 
itions.  When  all  these  are  taken  together  they  do  not  inolnda  the 
hole  of  Christ's  influence  and  work  in  the  world.  Those  who  believe 
1  the  Holy  Ghost  as  God  giving  Himself  to  the  race  through  the 
^niiig  Uediator,  will  abide  by  the  conviction  that  He  is  already  in 
arsooal  contact  with  every  individual  of  the  race,  and  that  there  are 
lultitudes  to  whom  the  proclamation  of  the  Qospel  will  be  an  explana- 
on  of  themselves  to  themselves,  as  well  as  a  revelation  of  the  true 
jaracter  of  the  supreme  Qod.  To  find  these,  to  be  for  tiiem  a  good 
□der-sbepherd  to  whom  the  porter  openetb,  and  to  lead  them  to  light 
nd  life,  is  still,  as  of  old,  a  privii^;e  worthy  ot  the  noblest  ambition 
ad  of  the  most  absolute  davotioii. 
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Faitli  in  God  and  loyalty  to  Jesus,  as  tbej  lead  to  effort,  ao  i 
call  for  system  in  effort.  Intelligent  workers  need  a  plan  of 
which  men  now  nsnally  call  a  policy.  The  Wesleyan  Miaaionarj  I 
has  always  had  and  still  has  its  policy*  Its  essential  principles 
easily  stated.  Its  working  details  must  of  necessity  differ  acx 
to  the  character  of  those  for  whom  its  agents  labour. 

The  one  object  of  the  Society  is  everywhere  to  proclaun  the 
and  to  disciple  those  who  hearken.  In  doing  this  it  cares  for 
and  the  yonng,  for  the  learned  and  the  nnleamed,  the  civilised  f 
savage.  It  begins  by  the  employment  of  English  missionaric 
recognises  as  its  ultimate  aim  the  development  of  self-sapporti] 
self-controlling  native  Churches.  It  therefore  endeavours  to  train 
agents  for  the  various  departments  of  mission  work,  reservi] 
English  missionary  more  and  more  for  purposes  of  organ: 
supervision  and  training.  In  effecting  its  purpose  the  Society 
much  freedom  of  action  to  its  agents — a  principle  which  is  oont 
enforced  and  practised  in  connection  with  work  at  home.  Tl 
expected  to  use  any  and  all  means  which  can  be  efficiently  used.  1 
ing  within  doors  or  in  the  public  market,  schools  suited  to  th 
of  the  pupils,  orphanages,  and  dispensaries — all  sorts  of  work,  tei 
preaching,  feeding,  healing,  or  any  other — all  are  used,  either  1 
there,  as  the  several  states  demand. 

All  these  agencies  are  valuable,  so  long  as  they  are  helping  in 
men  spiritually,  mentally  and  physically,  individually  and  socially 
to  the  Christian  standard  of  life,  but  no  longer.  When  they,  < 
of  them,  cease  to  be  effective  in  bringing  men  to  the  Saviour  an 
extending  His  kingdom  in  the  earth,  then  their  employment  ^ 
longer  be  justified.  On  these  subjects  thirty-nine  missionaries, 
sentiug  ten  distinct  missions  in  Madras,  have  printed  and  circnl 
conjoint  "  Open  Letter  to  the  Churches  from  their  Missiona 
Madras,"  which  is  worthy  of  careful  study. 

In  connection  with  the  days  of  special  prayer,  it  is  hope 
renewed  efforts  will  be  made  to  interest  our  societies  and  congre| 
in  our  mission  work.  This  can  best  be  done  by  a  thorough  c 
and  the  distribution  of  our  published  Leaflets  and  other  literature 

Suggestions  have  been  forthcoming  that  the  Society's  income  m 
increased  by  £20,000.  They  appear  to  be  a  revival  of  a  similar  pi 
made  in  1883,  by  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Hughes,  M.  A.,  and  to  which  thei 
been  repeated  references.  That  proposal  included  an  arrangem 
which  the  £20,000  should  be  distributed  among  the  Districts  by  f 
mittee  of  the  Conference ;  by  the  September  District  Meetings 
the  Circuits,  and  by  the  September  Quarterly  Meetings  amoi 
several  congregations. 

The  Committee  did  not  then,  and  does  not  now  think  it  advisi 
favour  anything  that  could   be  mistaken  for  an  additional  ( 
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■sessment.  Such  a  conrtie  might  perhaps  be  suoceBsfal  if  volttstarily 
dopted  in  any  given  Circait;  bnt  the  Society  mast  still  rely  upon  the 
ree-will  offerings  of  the  people. 

The  Committee  still  relies  npon  the  Methodist  Conaaxian  generally 
or  its  continned  and  entire  confidence  as  respects  both  the  careful  and 
horongh  home  management  of  the  Society's  aSairs,  and  the  conscien- 
ioDfl  diligence  of  its  agents  abroad. 

The  Committee  hue,  according  to  role  and  usage,  carefnlly  reviewed 
he  ezpenditnre  of  the  several  missions,  and  prepared  the  estimates  of 
ixpenditnre  for  1890.  The  result  is  that  in  addition  to  about  £16,000 
rliich  may  be  expected  from  miscellaneoas  sources,  snch  as  lefi^aoies, 
apsed  annuities,  dividends,  and  the  like,  there  will  be  needed  £108,000 
Mm  Great  Britain  and  Ii-eland  in  order  to  balance  the  aooounta  for 
S90.  And  if  onr  mission  work  is  to  be  extended  this  sum  must  be 
onsiderably  increased. 


The  Bev.  Dr.  Kilner,  who  for  so  many  years  served  this  Society, 
irst  as  a  missionary  in  Ceylon,  and  then  as  a  Geuenil  Secretary,  passed 
o  the  better  life  on  Friday,  October  lith. 


AN  OPIUM  VICTIM. 

A  SAD  SCENE  IN  THB  WOCHANG  CHAPBL. 

n?£  conclusion  of  Mr.  Barber's  article  on  the  "  Street  Chapel 
I,  and  its  Occupants  "  contains  many  passages  which  are  worth 
i)  repeating  here ;  Imt  one  must  suffice,  though  we  hope  the 
I  whole  will  he  raad  by  many  in  the  Leaflet. 


re  talking  to  a  full  chnpol  of  the  possibUitj,  tbrongh 
3,  an  old  man  stood  ap  in  front  of  the  crowd,  and 


Two  dajs  ago,  while  we  wt 
le  Savioar,  at  conquecing  si 
fetched  forth  hii  hand. 

■■  Von  tell  OS  of  all  Borts  of  good  deeds,  and  exhort  na  to  follow  them ;  but  whj 
A  you  bring  this  opium  I  it  has  me  in  its  grip,  aad  it's  liilUng  me." 

We  looked  at  the  old  man,  bleared  and  totteriog,  with  tlie  unmistakable  marks 
'  the  opinm  smoker  on  him,  a  pitiable  object  to  whom  to  break  oS  tbo  habit  meant 
tath.  The  people  tried  to  peraaade  him  to  sit  down,  bat  we  diaclained  all  share  in 
le  traffic,  and  declared  all  who  sold  or  bonght  or  smoked  opium  to  be  bad. 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  "  it's  killing  me,  and  yet  I  cau't  give  it  ap." 

"  Better  die  than  ruin  Toar  soul  bj  smoking  it,"  was  the  answer. 

Seldom  has  it  fallen  to  our  lot  to  see  anything  more  thrilUng  in  the  daily  preach< 
g  as  the  old  man  reached  forth  his  hands, — 

"  Better  die  I  but  I  am  afraid  to  die." 
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A  SUNDAY  ON  SHORE  AT  MAHON. 

E  have  lately  been  greatlj  cheered  bj  a  yisii  from  111 
Mediterranean  Squadron  (British).  It  is  not  often  thstn 
have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  with  OhristiaiiB  from  thevH 
country,  nor  have  onr  British  sailors  yery  freqnentlj  a  duuM 
of  seeing  anything  of  Spanish  mission  work.  The  pleasure  therefai 
was  matuAl,  as  was  also,  as  we  have  subsequently  learned,  the  spizitul 
help  received.  It  rejoices  one's  heart  to  find  so  many  sturdy  Chiistiiiiia 
the  navy, — God-fearing  men,  who  come  ashore  '*  as  hungry  as  hunt0i%" 
if  one  may  be  allowed  the  expression  in  a  spiritual  sense,  and  wfafM 
first  thought  on  landing  is,  "Are  there  any  Christians  in  this  place  f* 
One  of  the  brethren  who  visited  us  was  able  to  steer  a  straight  ooam 
for  the  chapel,  but  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  this  port^  abosi  I 
year  ago,  he  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  our  mission.  Desirooicf 
meeting  with  Christian  friends,  and  not  knowing  a  word  of  the  lan- 
guage, he  brought  his  Bible  ashore  and  showed  it  to  the  people  whom 
he  met  in  the  streets,  thinking  that  it  might  serve  as  a  goide.  One 
sharp  lad  to  whom  he  showed  his  Bible  recognised  the  book  (he  kid 
evidently  been  brought  up  in  one  of  our  schools)  and  judging  that  ty 
sailor  wished  to  find  the  Protestants,  he  took  him  by  the  arm  and  led 
him  to  our  chapel,  where  the  good  fellow  was  rewarded  by  finding 
our  predecessor,  Rev.  W.  T.  Brown,  who  received  him  gladly. 

Our  friends  the  blue- jackets  and  Marines  found  a  special  pleasme 
in  attending  the  Spanish  services,  and  our  brethren  here  were  equallj 
delighted  to  see  and  hear  those  who  could  not  speak  their  language  bat 
who  were  manifestly  one  with  them  in  spirit.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Sunday  morning  parade  service,  an  English  meeting  on  the  Thnrsdaj 
evening  before  the  usual  Spanish  preaching  service  was  the  only  one 
which  we  were  able  to  hold  exclusively  for  the  sailors.  But  we  met  to- 
gether several  times,  both  at  home  and  with  the  Spanish  congregation. 
Sunday  was  a  high  day  with  us,  one  which  will  long  be  remembered 
by  our  little  flock  in  Mahon.  We  commenced  at  8.45  a.m.  with  the 
regular  Spanish  service,  which  had  been  put  at  an  earlier  hour  to  snii 
the  arrangements  of  the  day.  At  ten  o'clock  a  goodly  number  of  tiie 
declared  Wesleyans  were  sent  ashore  for  parade  service,  and  as  the 
windows  of  the  preaching  room  were  left  wide  open  on  account  of  the  heat 
their  hearty  rendering  of  some  of  the  good  old  Methodist  tunes  mnsi 
have  been  heard  half  over  the  town.  Early  in  the  afternoon  the  place 
began  to  get  lively  with  the  men  who  were  coming  ashore  on  leave,  and 
by  three  o'clock,  the  hour  for  commencing  the  Spanish  Bible-class 
(generally  the  best  attended  meeting  of  the  week),  thirteen  of  the 
sailors  had  assembled  at  our  house.  We  all  went  together  to  the 
chapel,  and  by  introducing  a  few  of  Sankey's  hymns  for  their  benefit, 
and  giving  them  a  word  now  and  then  in  the  course  of  the  lesson,  we 
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lassed  a  most  enjoyable  time.  Immediately  afterwards  wo  held  a 
ipecial  meeting  in  English,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  Prayer-meeting, 
)ible-olass  and  Love-feast.  It  was  a  refreshing  season  and  we  all  felt 
hat  the  Master  was  present,  for  our  hearts  burned  within  mb  as  He 
alked  to  us.  Some  of  the  men  expressed  a  desire  to  keep  on  until  it 
ras  time  for  the  evening  service,  but  it  was  now  half-past  five  and  one 
elt  that  it  was  advisable  to  adjourn  for  a  little  material  refreshment. 
Lfter  tea  we  were  joned  by  some  more  friends  who  had  been  unable  to  be 
rith  us  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  eight  o'clock  we  commenced  the  evening 
ervice.  The  singing  was  alternately  in  Spanish  and  English,  and  instead 
)i  the  usual  sermon  two  of  the  blue-jackets  spoke  to  us.  Their  addresses, 
imple,  earnest  and  to  the  point,  served  for  all  the  seamen  present,  who 
7ere  now  a  strong  muster ;  and  translated  into  Spanish  were  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  usual  attendants.  Our  rule  is  not  to  go  beyond  an 
Lonr ;  but,  being  a  special  occasion,  we  lengthened  the  service  to  nearly 
i  hour  and  a  half,  and  could  have  kept  on,  to  the  profit  and  enjoyment 
)i  all,  had  it  not  been  that  the  men  were  due  on  board  at  ten  o'clock. 

As  the  fleet  was  to  leave  on  th3  following  morning  our  parting  was 
bial.  After  the  service,  while  vigorous  hand- shaking  was  doing  service 
or  the  want  of  a  means  of  intercourse  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
longregation,  the  men,  as  a  thank-offering  for  the  services  of  the  day 
jid  from  a  desire  to  help  forward  the  Lord's  work,  made  spontaneously 
i  collection  among  themselves,  and  a  sum  amounting  to  more  than 
hirty  shillings  was  put  into  my  hands  *'  for  the  work."  *'  The  Lord 
oveth  a  cheerful  giver,"  and  we  are  sure  that  He  will  bless  the  offer, 
ngs  so  freely  made  for  the  advancement  of  His  kingdom. 

Our  friends  have  declared  their  intention  to  pray  continually  for 
he  work  in  these  islands.  Surely  the  Lord  will  answer  our  united 
»etitions. 

We  were  delighted  to  find  that  there  is  a  good  work  going  on  in  the 
avy,  and  it  was  with  thankfulness  that  we  heard  the  men  speak  in  the 
ighest  terms  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  at  Alexandria,  Malta,  and 
ther  places.  The  converted  men  on  the  various  ships  become  evange- 
Bts,  and  are  doing  what  they  can  to  bring  their  comrades  to  the 
laviour.  A  letter  recently  received  from  one  of  them  announces  the 
Bcession  of  three  more  to  their  little  band  of  Christians.  We  trust 
!iat  if  spared  to  meet  again  here  we  shall  be  able  to  report  a  large  in- 
rease  on  both  sides  and  rejoice  together  *'  as  men  rejoice  when  they 
ivide  the  spoiL'* 
Mahoii.  FRANKLYN  O.  SMITH. 
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ON  THE  WEST  COAST  WITH  MB.  HALLIGEY. 

E  complete  this  month  the  aocount  of  Mr.  Halligej's  yirit  to 
our  inland  stations  in  the  lokgoB  District.  The  map  which 
we  gave  a  month  ago  will  be  found  a  useful  oompanion  in 
reading  the  following  narrative. 

From  Ibadan  I  travelled  to  Ojo  and  found  myself  well  received  and  the  work 
progressing.  At  Ogbomosho,  where  I  had  such  a  large  piece  of  land  given  to  me  on 
my  previous  visit,  I  found  that  the  fetish  prieats  had  been  at  work.  We  ate  dispos- 
sessed of  that  site  and  have  received  another,  much  smaller,  bat  quite  large  enoogh 
for  present  use.    It  is  now  fenced  in  and  a  good  Mission  House  erected  on  it. 

Along  one  side  of  this  property  is  a  raw  of  fetish  houses,  the  owner  of  whi^ 
objected  to  our  coming.    As  he  naively  remarked,  <*  it  would  spoil  his  fetish." 

One  afternoon  a  fetish  priest  came  boldly  in  the  house,  followed  .bj  a  crowd  who 
completely  blocked  up  the  piazza. 

**  It  is  of  no  use,"  said  he,  *'  for  white  men  to  come  here  with  their  tales.  We  an 
do  everything  that  you  can  do." 

I  happened  to  have  a  photograph  of  a  well-known  albino  in  Ogbomosho  which  I 
took  last  year.   I  showed  it  to  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  make  a  picture  like  tlMt 
He  was  a  little  taken  aback  at  first,  but  soon  collecting  his  wits  showed  me  a 
curiously  wrought  knife  and  retorted,  "  Ck>uld  I  make  a  knife  like  that  7  ** 

Following  up  this  mode  of  procedure  I  pointed  out  my  camera,  and  said,  **■  Gia 
you  make  anything  like  this  ? "  at  the  same  time  adjusting  it  to  take  an  instai- 
taneous  photograph  of  the  group. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  and  what  can  that  thing  do  ?  " 

One  of  my  men,  with  humour  to  appreciate  the  situation,  cried,  '*  It  can  cateh 
men  ! "  , 

"Catch  men?" 

"  Tes,  he  caught  the  albino  last  year  and  took  him  to  England ;  and  see,  oe  hii 
caught  you,  and  he  will  surely  carry  you  to  England  too  ! " 
It  was  enough.    The  poor  man  was  struck  with  fear. 

He  looked  this  way  and  that  way  for  a  chance  of  flight,  and  finding  the  crowd  too 
dense,  he  crouched  down  and  put  his  face  close  in  the  angle  caused  by  the  wall  and 
the  floor. 

It  made  me  think  of  one  of  my  little  children  who  would  shut  her  eyes  when  I 
scolded  her,  evidently  thinking  if  she  could  not  see  me,  I  could  not  see  her. 

And  now  came  my  opportunity.  I  spoke  of  the  former  ignorance  and  barbarisa 
of  my  country ;  that  by-and-by  we  became  Christian,  and  how  God  has  made  u 
strong  and  wise. 

"  And  this,"  I  continued,  "  He  will  do  for  you  if  you  will  turn  from  your  dumb 
idols  to  serve  Him,  the  only  true  and  living  God." 

A  curious  effect  followed.  A  man  asked  me  to  put  him  with  some  of  my  people, 
and  catch  him  in  the  group  with  my  camera. 

Was  it  his  way  of  saying, ''  This  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  their  God,  aj 
God." 

At  Iseyin  I  found  my  old  friend  the  king  as  generous  and  demonstrative  at  mm* 
He  was  so  delighted  to  see  me  again  that  he  stepped  out  into  his  open  court,  and 
under  a  scorching  sun,  weighted  with  his  heavy  robes  and  various  insignia  of  dignity, 
executed  a  vigorous  and,  to  African  taste,  elegant  dance. 

After  five  minutes  of  this  performance,  which  was  accompanied  bj  a  deafening 
clamour  of  drums,  trumpets,  and  voices,  the  principal  war  chief  followed  suit  and 
when  he  finished  the  dancing  became  general. 
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Daring  mj  stay  in  this  town  one  of  the  king*8  wives  came  to  soe  me  at  mj  lodg* 
ing.    The  following  conyeisation  ensued. 

•* You  got  a  wife!" 

"  Yes." 

"  Only  one  ? " 

"  Only  one." 

"  When  did  you  see  her  last  f  •• 

"  Four  or  fiye  months  ago." 

"  When  will  you  see  her  again  ? " 

*'  In  four  or  five  months  time,  I  hope." 

*'  You  get  no  wife  all  that  long  time ! " 

"  No." 

With  a  look  of  mingled  surprise  and  pity,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  a  little  dash  of 
contempt  was  not  added,  she  said, 

**  Poor  man !    If  you  ask  the  king  he*ll  give  yon  another." 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  king  frequently  comes  to  our  services,  and  seems 
delighted  to  do  all  he  can  to  show  how  welcome  we  are. 

Two  days  from  Iseyin  we  reach  Bruwa.  This  town  is  situated  in  a  very  hilly 
district,  and  the  rocks  are  grouped  in  a  number  of  most  grotesque  and  picturesque 
forms.    It  is  a  yeritable  artistes  paradise. 

I  rejoice  to  tell  you  that  the  king  gave  me  a  fine  site  for  mission  premises,  and 
before  the  year  is  out  I  trust  we  shall  have  a  house  and  an  agent  there.  Now  that 
our  building  work  in  the  other  towns  is  nearly  completed  we  shall  be  able  to  sup- 
port an  agent  here  out  of  the  grant  to  the  Yoruba  Interior  Mission. 

This  region  is  a  fine  field  for  mission  work.  I  dou^t  if  you  have  anywhere  such  a 
group  of  towns,  with  so  vast  a  population,  within  such  easy  access  of  each  other. 

Away  from  the  unhealthy  coast  on  one  side,  and  the  swampy  Niger  on  the  other, 
you  have  towns  at  an  altitude  of  one  thousand  and  one  thousand  two  hundred  feet 
from  the  sea  level,  where  your  white  agents  may  expect  to  live  as  many  years  as 
the  months  they  now  spend  on  the  Coast. 

At  Ogbomosho  you  are  two  hundred  miles  up  in  the  interior.  If  it  were  any  use 
I  could  give  a  list  of  a  dozen  other  large  and  well-populated  towns  which  could  be 
reached  by  easy  stages  from  the  towns  we  already  occupy. 

The  country  for  a  thousand  miles  beyond  \a  ready  to  receive  the  messengers  of 
Christ. 

Cut  down  our  stipends,  employ  cheaper  agency,  do  what  you  will,  but  in  Heaven's 
name  let  more  be  done  for  the  country  which  slavery  and  rum  and  godless  white 
men  are  doing  so  much  to  curse  I 


NOTES  FROM  THE  NORTH  RIVER. 

BY  THB  REV.  C.  BONE. 

IVS^SIAYING  just  retamed  from  a  visit  to  the  stations  connected 
JflRyHKl  with  the  North  River  Circait,  I  forward  a  few  notes,  which 
E-JHKII^  may  be  of  interest. 

KaZad  As  you  may  know,  the  Circait  has  six  centres  of  work, 
each  centre  being  a  populous  locality,  and  in  each  a  native 
preacher  resides.  Some  of  these  stations  are  on  the  river's  bank  and 
some  are  more  than  twenty  miles  inland,  behind  mduotain  ridges  two 
thousand  feet  high. 
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Onr  vork  in  some  places  progreBaes  rapidly,  in  others  loors  sloidy; 
bat  at  each  station  candidates  for  baptism  pi-esented  themselves. 

In  ona  place,  Tai  Taa  Ling,  fifteen  adults  were  baptized.  The  woik 
in  this  village  has  grown  rapidi/,  notwithetanding  persecation.  It  ii 
not  more  than  two  yeara  since  the  Charch  was  formed ;  now  there  an 
sixty  memben,  all  won  for  ChriBt  from  pare  heathenism.  Last  year 
one  family  was  severely  and  openly  persecuted,  bat  we  have  had  our 
largest  accessions  here,  and  moreover  on  this  occasion  I  baptised  th» 
elder  of  the  clan. 

Another  station,  Sbenng  Tai,  we  had  some  difficulty  in  reaching,  u 
it  lies  twenty-five  miles  away  fi'om  the  river,  behind  a  high  range  of 


hills.  At  night  fifty  persons  came  together  from  their  hats  in  the 
monntain  glens.  Dr.  Macdonald  and  I  baptised  three  young  men.  one 
of  whom,  a  schoolmaster,  had  given  up  ten  days  and  ti'avelled  fiftj 
miles  over  the  mountaitis  to  be  present. 

After  the  service  we  bad  a  meeting  of  "  ways  and  mean.s."  As  we 
had  to  devise  means  of  finishing  our  half -completed  chapel  all  the  mem- 
bers stayed.  The  unconverted  in  the  neighbourhood  were  beginning  to 
suoS  at  them  and  their  half-huilt  chapel,  so  when  matters  were  satisfac- 
torily arranged  their  deliglifc  was  tiieKpressible.  They  had  already 
given  right  welt ;  but  they  managed  to  do  a  little  more,  uul  the  ohapd 
will  soon  he  complete. 

On  the  whole  the  visit  to  the  stations  was  enconraging. 

Thirty-one  were  admitted  by  baptism,  and  of  these  twenty-nine 
were  adnlts.     For  this,  with  profound  gratitude  we  thank  God. 
Canton,  Ma-j,  1889. 
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HE  Ber.  Franklyn  G.  Smitli  wlio  is  stationed  at  Port  Mahon, 

Minorca,  sends  ns  a  faithful  translation  of  a   remar^ble 

document  whioh  has  recently  been  issued  bj  the  Bii^hop  of 

Majorca,  in  whose  diocese  oar  Balearic  Missions  are  situated. 

The  pastoral  is  headed : 

« THE  PR0TK8TAKT  PROPAOANDA. 

M  More  than  onoe  the  news  has  reached  us  that  In  this  capital  and  in  other  towns 
of  the  diocese  actire  propaganda  is  being  carried  on  in  faTonr  of  ProtestantlBm ; 
Jtmt  being  dnlj  informed  by  the  sealoas  parish  priests  that  the  efforts  of  the  propa« 
gandists  were  utterly  sterile  and  fell  fonl  of  the  steadfast  faith  of  the  beloved  members 
of  oar  flock,  and  the  exquisite  Tigilance  of  our  helpers  in  the  sacred  ministry,  we 
have  attached  no  importance  to  this  subject,  in  spite  of  receiTlng  now  and  again  bj 
poet  dtreol  proTocation  from  the  unhappy  beings  who  devote  themselves  to  such  tasks.'* 

Mr.  Smith  ^ys  he  is  at  a  loss  to  know  to  whom  the  bishop  refers  in 
the  last  sentencCi  as  no  one  connected  with  our  mission  has  had  any 
correspondence  with  hipi. 

The  bishop  then  infers  to  commutiications  which  have  passed 
between  him  and  persons  in  '*  the  highest  administrative  spheres," 
with  regard  to  the  political  aspect  of  the  propaganda.  He  then 
passes  on  to  another  subject. 

"  We  should  have  said  nothing,  and  as  until  now,  we  shoald  have  kept  to  the  path 
of  secret  information  and  instructions,  if  there  had  not  occurred  of  late^  an  event 
Srhich  obliges  us  to  sound  the  alarm,  not  only  to  all  our  beloved  rectors  and  priests, 
but  also  to  onr  very  dear  children  in  the  faith.  We  have  been  informed  that  a  few 
(^ys  ago  books,!  pamphlets,  and  tracts  were  unshipped  la  li^rge  qaan titles  in  order 
fo  diffuse  the- Ftotestant  venom  in  this  godly  island.  It  appears  that  a  supreme 
attack  on  our  faith  is  contemplated.  .  •  .** 

Mr.  Smith  and  our  little  band  of  workers  and  converts  may  be 
thankful  that"  the  days  of  the  Inquisition  and  Auto  da  F^  are  over,  for 
^e  bishop  continues : 

*'  It  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  an  absurd  liberty  does  not  permit  the  use  of 
poerdYe  measures,  no,  not  even  in  cases  like  the  present,  where  it  is  a  question  of 
true  patriotism  as  well  as  of  religious  interest.  The  predilection  which  is  shown  with 
Vegaid  to  the  support  of  Protestant  chapels  and  schoals  in  these  islands,  and  the 
"iharvellous  prodigality  with  which  the  writings  of  the  sect  and  the  mutilated  Bibles 
are  distributed  should  attract  the  attention  even  of  those  who,  though  not  possessing 
a  vigorous  Catholic  sentiment,  still  feel  the  impulse  of  a  national  spirit.  We  therefore 
address  ourselves  to  all,  even  to  the  very  propagandists,  reminding  them  that  those 
|f ho  purpose  to  buy  their  faith  attempt  at  the  same  time  to  put  a  price  on  their 
patriotiBm.** 

The  next  page  or  two  of  the  Pastoral  is  devoted  to  a  learned  argu- 
naent  against  Protestantism — we  fear  the  peasantry  of  the  Balearic 
Isles  will  find  it  hard  to  fathom— declaring  the  futility  of  a  faith  which 
allows  individual  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  The  next  passage  is 
interesting  to  Mr.  Smith. 
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"Ws  would  exdte  the  iMl  of  the  leoton  of  padihe*  In  oidsr  that  tli^  n^  ■•<  I 
donble  their  TtgUance,  iiutnct  tlM  people  in  ragHd  to  thii  aabjecti  and  ewlcannii 
to  ooUeot  and  forward  to  our  (ecreUrj'B  office  all  tbe  booki  wid  wriUngaagkiintaet 
holj  Uth  tlwt  tbe7  can  And,  Dotifylng  to  the  fKltUnl  that  on  no  pretext  nwy  tbaf 
ntaln  powewkin  of  them. 

"  Fortiuatel;  the  sectarlea  are  tsij  few  In  num'ber  and  at  tba  most  hare  maugel 
to  ledaoe  Kme  poor  onfortmute  In  need  of  material  help.  Notwlthatanding  tU^ 
our  leal  moit  not  be  iatLgSed  whilit  there  remain*  the  sU^tect  reitige  of  the  cnL 
maoh  leae  knowing  that  the  sect  poesencs  eight  ohj^el*  and  aoboola  tn  our  dioeeK. 
Let  na  erect  an  impaMable  barrier  in  order  that  the  erU  amj  not  awnme  grcattt 
proportions,  and  at  the  wme  time  let  lu  clooe  In  npon  the  enemy  nntil  w«  obtain  iu 
oomplete  extinction." 

After  whiob  enthnsiiuitio  demand  for  "  ths  oomplete  aztincttou  "  d 
the  Beot,  this  interesting  docament  closes  with  the  following  adjtmtiai, 
**  Thi*  we  are  led  to  expect  from  the  repeated  proofa  tA  ardent  wal  and  ladAI' 
gable  labonr  that  we  haTe  reoclTed  from  onr  olergy,  and  in  order  tbac  the;  aa  wtU 
ai  the  people  may  become  acqaainted  with  the  content*  of  this  circular,  the  recun 
and  entatea  will  pleaae  to  read  it  pabllcl;  on  a  conTenient  occajioa. 

"  Oivea  in  oar  Episcopal  lUaoe  of  Falmn,  Jvly  \ith,  18S9, 

••  ijf  JAODUO  HABIA,  Bishop  or  Majdbol" 


THE   RISE   OP  THE  ROXJEN   MISSION".  ^ 

BY  THB  BBV,  W.  GIBSON.  f 

^  the  3rd  of  September,  1879,  mj  wife  and  I  went  down  bm 
Pons  to  Rouen  to  found  a  Weslejftn  Mission. 

,  .  We  had  to  w&it  &  month  for  permission  to  begin  ev 
meetings.  At  last  we  received  it  throa^h  the  "  Minister  ef 
the  Interior."  On  the  very  evening  the  permission  eaiDG, 
Paul  Cook,  Helier  Le  Bongetel,  and  I  began  the  services.  We  preaehed 
throngh  the  open  door  to  two  hnndred  persona  who  stood  in  the  stHtt 
Xot  one  dared  to  cross  the  threshold.  The  following  Sandnyfth 
persons  entered,  and  so  the  work  went  on. 

Le  Rongetel  lahonred  beyond  his  strength  for  three  years  ai  Boon 
and  Elbenf,  and  bo  nndermined  his  constitation  that  he  never  rallied, 
and  four  years  later,  vhile  in  the  Jersey  French  Circuit,  passed  awi; 
to  his  reward.  For  some  time  Mr.  J.  H.  Gray  greatly  helped  I^ 
Rongetel  as  evangelist. 

The  Rev.  James  Picot  was  appointed  by  the  Conference  of  ISS). 
and  began  his  work  while  the  mission  boat  waa  in  the  port.  The  bntt 
helped  to  lay  the  solid  fonndations  of  the  Bonen  mission.  Kr.  Vkf^ 
waa  well  seconded  by  Mr.  Gilchrist,  who  worked  chiefly  amoti^  tfie 
British  sailors.  After  two  years  of  eealons  toil  Mr.  Picot  n-as  replaeed 
by  the  Rev,  J,  W.  Herivel,  B.D.,  who  has  laboared  at  [touea  ever  rinoc- 
Mr.  Herivel  saw  plainly  that,  to  be  permanent,  the  work  most  be 
placed  npon  a  diRetent ^»aU,     U.«  left  the  Rne  Gi-and   Pont  for  Plaw 
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Ganclioise,  continmng  however  tlie  service  in  the  Qaariier  St.  Sever 
and  the  work  at  Elbenf.  At  last  we  were  turned  ont  of  Place  Can- 
choise,  and  had  to  seek  refnge  for  a  time  in  the  small  room  on  the 
Qnai  de  Paris,  where  onr  services  for  British  seamen  had  been  held  for 
some  time. 

Then  arose  the  thought  of  buying  land  in  the  heart  of  Konen  and 
bnilding  onr  own  premises.  With  the  blessing  of  God  this  was  carried 
ont.  Pastor  Herivel  and  his  evangelist  spent  a  daj  in  fasting  and 
prajer,  and  after  that  daj  the  way  was  made  plain.  Mr.  Herivel 
bought  a  site  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  three  doors  from  the  cathedral  in 
Bne  Grand  Pont,  and  for  some  time  it  was  held  withont  any  prospect 
.of  our  being  able  to  build. 

As  I  passed  through  London,  after  the  Manchester  Conference  of 
1887,  Mr.  A.  Mc Arthur  said  that  if  I  could  get  four  other  gentlemen 
to  join  him  he  would  be  guarantor  for  the  amount  I  wanted,  Le^ 
£3000.    Mr.  G.  Lamplough,  Mr.  John  Beauchamp,  Mr.  T.  H.  Bain- 
bridge,  of  Newcastle,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  SutclifEe,  of  Bacup,  at  once  oon- 
ented.    The  money  was  borrowed  and  the  building  erected.    The 
ground  had  been  purchased  from  the  town  of  B^uen  with  the  nndfli^ 
^standing  that  it  should  be  paid  for  in  half-yearly  instalments  of  1323!. 
^25c.,  to  continue  for  forty-five  years.     The  land  then  becomes  onr  free- 
^hpld. 

When  we  began  to  excavate  for  the  foundations,  we  found  that  the 
ground  w^  historic.  In  contained  Boman  bricks  and  Roman  coins. 
Our  walls  follow  the  course  of  the  old  Roman  wall,  and  onr  building 
rests  on  the  old  Roman  foundations,  which  are  solid  as  a  rock. 

On  Easter  Monday,  1888,  we  laid  the  comer-stones,  the  walls  having 
then  risen  to  a  considerable  height.    Mrs.  Gibson  'laid  a  stone  for  Mr. 

-  A.  McArthur ;  Mr.  J.  R.  Hale,  of  Croydon,  and  Mr.  James  Tayior,  of 
London,  also  laid  comer  stones.  This  was  truly  a  red-letter  day  in 
the  history  of  Rouen  Methodism.  On  August  18th,  1888,  the  elu^ 
was  opened  by  a  sermon  from  the  Rev.  D.  A.  de  Mouilpied.  This 
was  also  a  day  to  be  long  remembered. 

The  mission  premises,  including  chapel,  minister's  and  evangelist's 
apartments,  and  care-taker's  house,  as  well  as  two  good-sized  rooms 
for  British  seamen,  form  a  fine  pile  of  buildings  at  the  comer  of  the 
Rue  Ghrand  Pont  and  Rue  de  la  Madeleine.  Best  of  all,  the  building 
has  been  consecrated  by  the  conversion  of  many  souls.  The  two  ser- 
vices every  Sunday  for  British  seamen  are  well  attended.  The  French 
service  on  Sunday  evening  is  crowded.    Sometimes  one  hundred  pei^ 

^  «S0ns  or  more  go  away  unable  to  get  in. 

The  scheme  is  good  and  sound  financially.    We  were  compelled  by 

l^the  town  of  Rouen  to  have  a  shop  on  the  ground  floor.     This  shop, 

^  tliioh  is  fast-closed  on  Sunday,  brings  us  in  £100  this  year,  and  next 
it  will  bring  £160.    It  is  let  on  a  lease  of  twenfj-five  years. 
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The  MiBsionarj  Committee  has  given  £200  towards  the  BcLeme. 
Mr*  Herivel  was  enabled  to  pay  the  initial  legal  expenses  bj  a  generons 
loan  of  £200  from  Mr.  Wilmot,  of  BoalogDe-snr-Mer. 

We  need  to  raise  the  £3000,  and  earnestly  ask  for  help.  The  enter- 
prise will  then  be  self 'Supporting, 


A  LETTER  FROM  THE  REV.   WM.    ARTHUR. 

Wesletan  Conference,  Sheffield, 

August  1th,  1889. 
I  made  an  opportonitj  of  spending  at  Ronen  a  Sunday  in  order  to 
see  there  onr  work,  of  which  I  had  heard  and  also  read  some  accounts. 
What  I  saw  confirmed  the  very  favourable  accounts  I  had  and  sur- 
passed my  anticipations.  The  extraordinarily  good  and  serviceable 
building,  the  perfect  situation,  the  various  and  ingenious  adaptation  of 
the  premises;  and  the  cong^gations,  English  and  French,  which  I 
found,  made  my  heart  glad.  I  thanked  God,  and  do  cordially  congratu- 
late Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herivel  on  the  remarkable  service  they  have  been 
enabled  to  do. 


^^O-f^^^^^ 


THE  HINDU  TRACT   SOCIETY  AT   THE  CONJEEVERAM 

FESTIVAL. 

HE  great  annual  Hindu  festival  at  Conjeeveram  was  held  as 
usual  this  year,  from  the  12th  to  the  22nd  of  May.  The 
Rev.  W.  W.  Goudie  writes  that  he  was  present  thoughout, 
with  a  small  band  of  native  preachers.  The  opposition 
experienced  was  similar  to  that  of  last  year — violent  and  persistent.  It 
came  of  course  from  the  agents  of  the  Hindu  Tract  Society,  an  associa- 
tion which  is  doing  all  that  man  can  do  to  injure  the  cause  of  Christ  in 
India. 

*'  There  is  no  abuse  too  base  for  them  to  employ.  They  watch  oar  moTemento, 
follow  us  wherever  we  go,  come  close  to  us  wherever  we  stand  to  preach.  Whatever 
we  do  they  do,  they  preach  as  they  have  seen  us  preach,  they  have  tracts  and  cheap 
books  in  perfect  imitation  of  ours,  they  have  observed  that  singing  is  part  of  onr 
service  and  therefore  they  have  begun  to  sing,  and  lately  I  have  seen  them  clasp  their 
hands  and  repeat  prayer. 

'*  The  preacher's  text  book  is  either  the  Bible  or  some  Tamil  version  of  cheap 
infidel  literature  from  the  West.    Their  whole  aim  is  to  decry  and  abuse  Christianity, 

'*  When  this  method  does  not  succeed  in  drawing  away  our  hearers,  they  send 
rough  fellows  to  bully  our  congregation,  to  bother  the  preacher  with  questions,  to 
shout,  and  to  throw  stones. 
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**  The  active  spirits  in  this  moyement  are  generally  yoniig  men  <A  questionable 
character.  There  is  scarcely  b  single  Brahmin  among  the  preachers,  and  not  one 
man  of  soand  education  and  good  social  position. 

"Tet  snch  is  the  absence  of  strong,  braye,  right-loying  character  among  the 
people,  that  the  J  allow  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  the  talk  and  oondackof 
these  yonng  men.** 

With  snch  a  reception  in  view  we  do  not  wonder  that  Mr.  Ghmdie 
had  grave  qnestionings  whether  a  visit  wonid  do  anj  good,  bat  he  ms 
not  to  he  beaten  from  a  place  which  he  had  attended  for  five  jetm. 
He  felt  that  to  flee  from  persecution  in  one  place  meant  redoubled 
violence  in  the  next.  "  I  am  thankful  now,"  he  sajs,  '*  for  having  come 
to  that  decision.  It  cost  some  rough  work  and  much  vexation  of  soul; 
but  I  am  more  than  eVer  sure  that  we  were  right."  Mr.  Gk>adie  and 
his  companions  were  foixsed  to  seek  police  protection  during  the  ten 
days  of  the  festival,  but  only  one  man  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
'*  disturbing  a  lawful  assembly.'* 

Mr.  Gondie  urges  the  appointment  of  a  European  missionary  to 
*'  this  city  of  forty  thousand  people,  the  head  of  an  ancient  kingdom,  and 
the  most  sacred  shrine  in  all  South  India";  but  thoughtfully  adds, 
"  when  the  present  distress  has  passed  over  us  and  Ood  has  sent,  as  He 
will  send,  another  wave  of  financial  prosperity." 


OUR  MISSION   IN   THE  KONGA  NAD. 

BY  THB  REV.  HENRY  LITTLE. 

ChAIBMAN  op  THB  NEOAPATAM  AND  TBICHINOPOLY  DISTRICT. 

|HE  Konga  Nad  is  a  rural  district  in'Southem  India  inhabited 
by  some  two  million  people.  "We  published  last  month  a 
map  of  the  country  and  a  letter  from  Mr.  Little  describing 
the  need  there  is  for  vigorous  evangelistic  work,  and  the 

special  facilities   which  are  presented  by  the  people  for   such  work. 

The  following  will  give  some  idea  of  our  work  as  it  at  present  stands. 

A  reference  to  the  map  in  our  last  month's  issue  will  be  found  usef al. 

Oar  work  in  the  Konga  Nad  was  commenced  in  the  year  1862.  In  1877  we  had 
no  converts  in  Kamr,  and  we  had  no  out-stations.  The  membership  consisted  of  a 
catechist  and  a  colporteur  with  their  wives.  To-daj  we  have  two  principal  stations 
— Elarur  and  Darapuram — 10  outstations,  and  an  aggregate  membership  of  1S3,  with 
16  on  trial,  and  35  in  junior  classes.  About  two-thirds  of  the  members  are  in  Kamr. 
What  we  at  present  look  upon  as  our  field  is  contained  in  two  revenue  divisioni 
called  talugtf  covering  an  area  of  1447  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  373,487. 
There  are  two  towns  with  nearly  10,000  each,  and  one  or  two  with  6,000  ;  the  rest  of 
the  people  live  in  hamlets  and  villages. 

The  work  spread  from  Earur  to  Uppidamangalam,  then  to  Aravacarcht  Grado- 
ally  intermediate  places  were  occupied.  Between  the  two  big  rivers  we  have  Nenr 
and    Eoyampalli.     HaU-wa^  >DeVn^xv.  Ai&vacurchi  and  Darapuram   m  MnlumCi 
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Ktnlh  of  Darapamn  an  Uthejor  and  Kangjsm.  BetwMO  that  anil  Earnr,  Uttanui> 
pal7  and  TellacoTil. 

Tlie  Chnrcti  In  Kunr  ia  not  large,  bat  aapire*  to  maintain  its  own  oatUa  minister. 
I««t  Tear  it  raised  twD-tfairda  of  hli  salaiy  in  addition  to  pajing  tha  Mlary  of  a  natira 
Bible-woman.  Tbe  native  minister  la  the  Ee*.  Saminathen  Snvlsteliamnttn,  whose 
portrait  acoompaniM  thit  letter.  He  haa  a  capital  record  of  twelre  jean'  aerrlce. 
We  have  calechiate  tn  Kamr,  Aiavaciirchi,  Memi,  Uppidamangalam,  and  an  erange- 
liat  at  Kojampatli.  Then  are  under  the  overiight  of  Mr.  Woodward,  who  goea  ont 
witb  them  to  their  work,  taking  a  (all  thare  of  the  fatigue  and  the  preaching. 

I  luTe  just  retaraed  trotn  a  somewhat  hastT  Tisit  to  tbe  atations  on  the  Darapa. 
nun  side  of  the  field,  and  am  anxious  to  eonver  to  onr  friends  some  o(  tbe  imprei- 
•ions  made  on  my  own  mind.  I  left  Kamr  late  at  night  In  a  bullock  cart  three  and 
k  btU  teet  wide  and  seren  oi  eight  bng,  high  wheels,  no  springs,  and  ooTerad  with 


A  Katiee  minUter  in  the  Kenga  Tfad. 


a  a  protection  against  snn  and  roin.  On  a  good  bedding  of  straw  and  a 
8  I  Spent  the  remainder  of  the  nigbc,  tcacbbg  AraTacnrcht  abont  daybreak. 
After  a  cup  of  tea  I  started  with  the  c*techUc  foe  a  Tillage  two  miles  distant.  There 
are  Tillages  all  aroand,  bat  I  chose  this  becaase  in  it  Htc  the  relativea  of  one  of  my 
orphan  bays  at  Earur,  It  was  a  pleasant  walk  through  tbe  fields ;  but  the  people 
were  busy  with  the  tobacco  crop.  However,  we  g.it  a  a  fair  oongiegation,  and  were 
beaid  with  attention.  We  asked  many  qaestions  and  elicited  that  there  was  no  one 
in  the  Tillage  able  to  read,  and  that  they  oonld  not  aOoid  to  snpport  a  teacher. 
They  were  much  interested  in  what  I  had  to  say  about  the  boy  under  my  care,  and  I 
left  them  wishing  that  I  oonld,  in  some  way,  get  an  agent  amongst  them  to  teach 
them  more  fully  tha  way  of  life. 
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'   The  cateohist  can  visit  them  perhape  an&^  d  mmUK 

I  spent  most  of  the  day  in  examining  oar  schools  in  Arayacoveht.  We  ha^  tw 
for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  Some  fifty  boys  trere  studying  in  one  and  about  ball  thit 
nnmber  in  the  other.  The  girls*  school  was  tonly  li^giin  last  year  but  pfomlaea  to  bt 
nsef al.  We  want  a  bnilding  for  it  yery  mnch:  We  haye  the  land,  all  we  want  ii 
£25  to  pnt  np  a  room.  This  may  seem  costly,  bat  in  ibis  town  we  most  eiect  a  plan 
almost  fire«proof.  A  thatched  bnilding  woald  certainly  make  a  bonfire  in  our  wiadtf 
weather. 

On  my  way  to  Miilanar  in  the  eyening,  I  called  at  another  valmm  snd  had  a  my 
interesting  conyersation  by  lamplight  in  the  boose  of  the  beadman  of  the  yillige, 
with  the  school-teacher  and  astrologer,  and  the  headman  himself.  When  we  begu 
to  proclaim  our  message  the  teacher  objected.  He  said  no  one  in  that  Tillage  wished 
to  hear  about  Christ.  «  Oh/*  said  I,  "yon  shaU  hear  aboat  me  !  **  and  I  told  them  of 
my  conyersion  and  experience.  We  had,  after  all,  a  good  time,  and  I  went  on  my 
way  thankful. 

Midnight  found  as  at  MCQanur.  I  had  the  pole  of  the  bandy  tied  to  a  tree  and 
slept  sonndly  till  morning.  We  have  a  catechist  here,  but  as  we  were  hard  pressed  for 
men  and  money  at  the  District  meeting,  we  resolyed  to  move  the  catechist  to  Dara- 
param,  and  let  MCllanar  take  its  chance  of  better  days.  The  Bey.  M.  Dyriam,  from 
Barapnram,  into  whose  jurisdiction  I  had  now  entered,  met  me,  and  with  the  cate- 
chist we  started  to  see  how  things  were  going  on.  We  went  from  one  yillage  to 
another,  and  after  talking  to  a  great  number  of  people,  I  soon  saw  that  the  removal 
of  the  catechist  would  be  a  serious  mistake.  He  has  been  doing  a  good  work  for 
two  years  and  is  liked  by  the  people  ;  and  it  was  yery  evident  that  they  bad  profited 
by  his  teaching.  I  decided  that  Samuel  should  stay  where  he  is,  and  that,  if  possible, 
I  would  send  a  teacher  to  help  him.  This  vMam  £16  a  year  to  he  got  eomekaw, 
I  know  quite  well  that  it  cannot  come  out  of  the  Oommittce*s  grant  to  the  District 
but  I  feel  assured  that  there  are  friends  who,  when  they  read  this,  will  forthwith 
send  the  £16  to  the  Mission  House,  London,  endorsed  for  this  purpose. 

Four  miles  away  on  the  road  to  Darapuram  In  the  clear  moonlight,  Mr.  Dyriim 
and  I  went  into  a  village  a  little  way  from  the  road  and  had  most  pleasing  evidence  of 
the  thoroughness  of  the  catechist 's  work.  About  midnight  we  drew  up  at  the  Traveller^ 
Rest  House  in  Darapuram,  and  my  fellow-trayeller  went  on  to  his  own  home,  having 
been  on  the  move  for  most  of  the  preceding  fortnight.  I  send  Mr.  Dyriam*s  portrait 
also.  For  many  years  he  has  been  catechist,  eyangelist,  and  school-teacher.  Last 
year  he  was  received  by  Conference  as  a  preacher  on  trial. 

I  conducted  morning  service  in  an  out-of-the-way  hot  called  a  chapel.  The 
original  plan  did  not  provide  for  windows  but  a  gap  in  the  upper  gable  admitted 
some  light.  About  twenty  persons  were  present.  In  the  evening  I  gaye  an  address 
in  English  in  the  Town  High  School  to  educated  Hindus,  and  about  thirty  were 
present.  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  references  to  increasing  intemper- 
ance amongst  the  better  classes  ruffled  one  or  two  who  were  present,  and  not  withoot 
some  reason  I  imagine. 

Next  morning  I  was  out  in  the  town  early  taking  the  bearings  of  things  in  general. 
There  are  about  nine  thousand  people  residing  in  the  town  proper,  with  many 
villages  near  at  hand.  Being  the  headquarters  of  a  talngt  there  are  well  built  offices 
for  the  magistrate  and  revenue  officer.  A  substantially  built  hospital  with  accom- 
modation for  about  a  dozen  in-patients,  and  a  police  station  and  jaiL  Ihe  basaan 
are  mostly  well  built,  and  the  town,  as  a  whole,  has  a  well-to-do  appearance  abont  it. 
Yery  near  the  centre,  and  situated  with  a  good  frontage  on  a  wide  streeti  we  have 
an  excellent  site  for  a  chapel  and  school.  The  land  was  a  grant  from  goyemment 
for  huilding  purposes.  As  yet  we  haye  built  nothing,  and  we  haye  had  notice  that 
nniess  we  commence  to  build  within  a  short  time  the  grant  will  be  cancelled. 

^ow  what  are  we  to  do  ?    We  need  a  chapel  and  a  place  for  bnilding  a  girls' 
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•dMwl.  The  lite  ii  kdmlnblf  dtnsted  for  both.  W«  aMuf  buOd,  and  wbftt  m  enet 
miut  be  subatantikL  It  wUI  eoM  £50  at  leut,  uid  in  tbe  belief  ttut  Ktna  one  will 
■end  me  the  moner  I  un  maUng  mirangementa  to  bnild. 

I  went  next  to  kreepectable  parish  TlUftge,  %  mbiub  o(  Dvapomn.  Theee  people, 
being  in  eunoBt  abont  edncatioD,  had  get  a  jonng  Chrlitiui  to  open  a  iobool  In 
their  midit.  Their  chief  dificnlty  wu  k  aoltable  bnUdlng  tor  the  lohool,  which,  when 
I  nw  it,  wna  held  in  it  cow-ahed  1  hod  a  long  talk  with  the  leading  men  at  the 
▼iUsgc,  an  J  tbe  oDtcome  was  that  I  took  oval  tbe  school  and  tbe  teacher,  and  made 
airmiigcments  to  purchase  a  tiled  houie  by  the  side  of  the  high  roaJ,  wliich  will  do 


BCV.    M.   UIIUAM. 

(^1  Ifathe  MiHufdr  inXmga  Nad.-) 


Tery  nlcdj  for  a  school,  and  admirabi;  (or  holdii^  evangeliitlc  serrices.  I  paid 
£1  10s.  for  the  honse  and  will  b«ve  to  ipend  pethapa  aoothei  pound  to  pat  It  in 
proper  order.    Not  ■  bad  bargain,  I  imagine  I 

(Ta  he  emoluded.y 


giiaalimtfL 

WESLKTAn  Tboofs  fal  the  garrison  at  BelluT,  a  atation  on  the  Habnttk  Sonth 
Decoan  Ballway,  will  In  fntnre  be  allowed  the  mlnlibBtJatU  of  their  own  chaplain. 

We  UNDKB8TAND  that  Hr.  Bimpaon,  lately  a  master  In  Woodhonae  QiOTe  School, 
ia  going  oot  to  N^apatwn  at  the  oloee  of  the  year,  to  lake  part  there  in  the  work  of 
tbe  Wealeyan  College.  Hlndn  lada  are  aa  Impmalble  now  aa  in  the  days  of  the 
BeT.  W.  O.  SImpeon  g  bnt,  mjb  tba  writer  of  Miseionarj  Kotea  In  the  IfttkoitH 
ilcdiTifor,  their  mind*  us  not  now  t9bulmntm,va,\  "Camti  'a^^t^iAisf^'Avtxjs^^i' 
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tiDiid  •gnoMidgm  sad  ilMtllaiP  okiHUbk  to  ta 
deleted  before  »  dear  inifKie  «aii  ba  fotaid 
for  ('krUtunity. 

Thk  DBS  of  the  term  •'\iaj"to  deaata  u 
(ii'iluiar;  servant,  often  a  nma  wiUi  abmOr, 
liLis  uften  been  a  causa  of  bewildenncDtta  tht 
uuiuitiated.  It  appean  to  be  merelj  a  corrnp- 
iloQ  of  the  Bindoitani  for  " bearer.' 

At  Tbihcoiulek  there  ii  gnat  need  tot  • 
s.ikiiars'E<MnB.  The  garrison  baa  reoenUj  ben 
ii'ubled.  Then  are  Tery  few  Imiooent  enjoj- 
ujr.'iiU  for  tbe  men;  and  tbem  la  not  aitMtIg 
get  under  ont  of  banacks. 

Pooka  Eiskeb  is  the  milltai?  head-qnaitm 
cl  tliB  Bombaj  Prealdencj.   The  spiritual  want* 
of  our  Weileyan  soldiers  hare   hitherto   beta 
}ooi:cA  after  by  the  Methodist  Bpisoopal  CbviA 
w'  I  )i  tbe  nudentaitdiDK  that,  whenever  poaible, 
the  dnty  shoold  be  andertaken  by  dot 
own  Chnrch.    Now  that  the  Be*.  Q.  W. 
Clatterbnckhas  opened  np  Bombay.alif 
ageat  has  been  appointed,  and  men  «n 
be  ng  won  to  Christ  onder  his  teaching. 
Fbom  Alsxamdkia  we  iheai  that, 
with  a  change  of  raiment,  tbe  niunbtf 
ot  Wesleyans  bas  increased.     Fif^  per- 
sona can  be  connted  in  the  Sunday  man- 
log  congregations.      "The   organ  plaj* 
better,  the  hymns  have  a  f niter  life,  It  k 
easier  to  plead  with  Ood,  and  preacbini 
Is  a  joy  blessedly  increased." 

On  Seft.  18th  the  Ker.  H.  WiodiMS 
receired  a  hearty  welcome  to  Malta.  Tks 
Fleet  was  absent,  and  tbe  attendukcs 
therelote  cbleSy  military.  Tea  was  serred 
m  tbe  gardens  of  the  Soldiera'  and  Sailor^ 
Rest  to  aboat  SOO.  The  after-meeting  st 
the  OarrisoR  Church  was  attended  t? 
abont  300.     The  Rer.  J.  Larerack  pte- 

sided.    Half  a  dozen  addressea  were  girei 

by  naval,  mil  tary   and  c  vilian  representatiret.    Tbe  whole  meeting  augiued  well 
tor  the  future 

Tbx  CA1.0IITTA.  Sunday  School  Onion  is  in  a  most  flonrishing  condition.  It  bss 
an  energetic  Secretary  publishes  a  Rood  Teachers'  periodical  largely  circulated,  and 
has  about  200  schools  connected  with  it.  In  December  the  Indian  Snndajr  School 
Union  will  meet  at  Calcutta. 

OUB  OWN  work  at  Calcutta  goes  on  qaietly  and  successfully.  Last  month  tits 
annual  camp-meeting  at  Dum  Dum  was  held  when  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Bateaon,  the 
senior  Wesleyan  chaplain  in  tbe  Punjaub  was  expected  to  be  present.  He  was  ahn 
invited  to  preach  special  services  m  Bangalore  last  month. 

Thb  Bev.  J.  H.  Baleson  has  been  appointed  Beeretary  of  the  Army  Temperance 
Association,  and  has  been  visiting  all  the  stations  from  Calcutta  to  Qnetta. 

At  MADnBANTAEAM,  Bome-  fifty  miles  south  of  Ifadras,  on  the  South  Indian 
PaiJway,  we  have  a  Wgli  8<iliQCi\  to  \.ti,e  mNfts^.  iV  «a.  'WW.-55*'t  bigoted  »nd  l)osti|» 
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tunan  population,  the  centre  of  an  evangelistic  effort  in  all  the  country  round, 
odtion  to  the  missionary  has  taken  almost  every  form.  Becently  the  school 
dings  have  been  broken  into,  books  torn  up,  apparatus  destroyed,  and  childish 
3  given  its  full  vent.  Happily  two  of  the  offenders  were  convicted  **  during 
nmstances  of  unparalleled  excitement,"  and  this  being  regarded  as  a  victory  fo^ 
mission,  the  matter  has  turned  out  to  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel. 
Che  Illuttrated  Miuionary  News  (Messrs.  Partridge  and  Go.)  for  October  makes 
following  kind  reference  to  Mr.  Hodge's  letter  in  the  September  Notioes.  "  It 
18  but  yesterday  that  we  said  good-bye  to  our  dear  friend,  Dr.  Sidney  R  Hodge, 
set  out  for  China  with  the  prayers  and  blessings  of  many  friends ;  and  here,  iu 
Wetleyan  Mission  Notices  we  see  a  letter  written  in  his  crisp  and  cheery  style 
1  the  hospital  at  Hankow.  We  know  how  thoroughly  his  heart  is  in  his  work, 
can  commend  his  work  to  all  who  seek  the  welfare,  both  physical  and  spiritual* 
ihina's  millions.** 

in  view  of  the  note  which  we  published  last  month  on  "  The  Establishment  of 
dhism  as  the  State  Beligion  of  Ceylon,"  the  following,  from  the  CeyUm  Friend^ 
be  found  worthy  of  note  : — "  The  Buddhist  Temporalities  Ordinance  has  received 
sanction  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  the  congratulations  of  the  Secretary  of 
e  for  the  Colonies.  In  conveying  the  sanction  Lord  Knutsford  dwelb  on  the 
)8ition  to  the  ordinance  as  being  confined  to  a  small  section  of  Buddhist  priests, 
this  greatly  underrates  the  local  opposition.  We  say  nothing  of  the  Ceylon 
mdf  which  has  from  the  very  beginning  maintained  an  uncompromising  attitude 
L  regard  to  any  association  of  the  Oovemment  with  heathen  religions,  but  the 
re  criticism  of  the  local  press  should  surely  go  for  something. 
'  It  would  be  ungracious  to  criticize  the  ordinance  now,  but  ite  working  should  be 
±ed  with  the  most  careful  attention  in  the  interests  of  all  that  makes  for 
teousness  in  Ceylon,  especially  with  regard  to  the  (Government  connection, 
^tion,  and  the  bearing  of  the  oidinance  on  the  tenants  of  Temple  lands.** 
The  Ceylon  Friend  hopes  that  a  medical  lady  or  a  trained  nurse  will  be  sent  out 
re  long  for  the  Children's  Hospital  in  the  "Happy  Valley,**  Haputale.  The 
ding  is  being  proceeded  with,  and  over  Bs.  400  has  been  received  up  to  date, 
Uy,  in  response  to  the  appeal. 

n  "News  from  the  Stations"  the  Ceylon  Friend  speaks  of  a  successful 
iionary  Meeting  at  Pettah  during  August,  when  there  was  a  large  attendance, 
interesting  speeches  were  delivered  by  the  Bev.  J.  Nicholson,  on  "  Work  in  the 
e  District,'*  and  the  Bev.  S.  Langdon  on  the  "Uva  Mission.'* — ^A  bazaar  at 
.LUPITITA  proved  very  successful.  The  Bs.  750  realised  will  go  to  the  boarding, 
ol  at  Colpetty  and  the  Tamil  Orphanage. — The  anniversary  meeting  at  Galle 
presided  over  by  the  Bev.  H.  L.  Mitehell,  M.A.  Mr.  W.  H.  Solomons  pleaded  for 
her  revival  simUar  to  that  of  1865.  The  Bev.  W.  H.  Bigby,  of  Matara,  said  he 
idered  the  educational  work  of  the  Mission  as  of  as  much  importance  as  the 
3tly  evangelistic  work,  and  illustrated  his  opinion  from  his  own  experience.  The 
.  W.  J.  G.  Bestall,  too,  enlarged  upon  the  vast  importance  to  Missions  of  educa- 
&1  work.  He  was  firmly  convinced  that,  if  the  evangelistic  work  was  to  go  on, 
educational  work  must  go  on  too. — The  revival  in  Jaffna  last  year  is  bearing 
[  fruit  this.  The  Native  Home  Mission  begun  and  carried  on  solely  on  the 
Dnsibility  of  the  Church  is  warmly  supported  by  the  members,  and  will  in  future 
loy  two  catechists  and  a  teacher.— Sebdua  reports  the  conversion  of  a  Buddhist 
$t. — In  Eatana  a  new  school  has  been  opened.  The  people  are  very  pleased,  and 
id  the  services  on  Sunday  willingly. 


■■■    —  # 
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SBPTBMBBB  26TH,  1S89. 

Thb  Pbesidbnt  of  thb  Confsbbncb  ih  thb  Chaib. 

Pbbsxnt  :  Bey.  Dr.  Bigg  and  Mr.  T.  Morgan  Harvej  (Treasarers),  Bern.  J.  Walton, 
M.  0.  Osbom,  Qeo.  W.  Olver,  Marshall  Hartley  (Secretaries),  B.  W.  Allen,  J. 
Bond,  Owen  Dayies,  Dr.  Greeves,  J.  W.  Greeves,  Walford  Green,  B.  Gregoiy, 
H.  P.  Hughes,  G^rge  Kenjon,  J.  Nettleton,  Dr.  Osbom,  T.  T.  Short,  J.  T^dotd, 
W.  J.  Tweddle,  I).  J.  V^aller ;  Sir  G.  H.  Chabb  ;  Messrs.  H.  AyIs,  J.  O.  Coates, 
W.  T.  Eastman,  F.  W.  Gedye,  J.  Hardcastle,  W.  Hedges,  J.  B.  HUl,  J.  Holdea, 
J.  W.  Jepps,  J.  H.  Mason,  W.  W.  Pocock,  D.  F.  Shillington,  J.  8.  SatclifEe,  J. 
Taylor,  C.  J.  Thomas ;  also  Bevs.  T.  B.  Angold,  J.  B.  Broadhead,  H.  Gnlliford, 
J.  T.  F.  Halligey,  F.  Mason,  J.  Bichards,  G.  J.  Trimmer. 

1.  Bead  Minutes  of  Meeting  of  September  11th,  1889,  and  agreed  to  accept  same 
as  a  correct  record. 

2.  Bead  Minutes  of  Finance  and  General  Purposes  Committee,  September  13th  tad 
20th,  and  agreed  to  adopt  the  same,  including  the  following : 

(1.)  The  list  of  Annuitants  was  read  and  accepted. 

(2.)  Ck)nsidered  application  from  Bev.  Thomas  Little  for  leave  to  visit  Bnglan4 
and  agreed  to  consent. 

(3.)  Considered  application  from  Bev.  W.  Wynne  for  leave  to  retom  to  Bnfl^iad, 
and  agreed  to  consent. 

(4.)  Considered  application  from  Bev.  J.  Smith  Spencer  for  leave  to  return  to 
England,  and  agreed  to  consent. 

(5.)  Agreed  to  appointment  of  an  additional  missionary  to  Bunnah  tor  next  yesr. 

(6.)  Beported  that  Bev.  S.  G.  Tope  is  prepared  to  return  to  China  forthwith,  after 
about  five  months  sojourn  in  this  country — his  health  being  re-established 
— also  that  Bev.  B.  Bobinson,  of  Shemoga,  has  completely  broken  down  in 
health,  and  is  now  on  his  way  home. 

(7.)  Agreed  that  permission  be  given  to  Bev.  T.  B.  North  and  family  to  visit 
England  after  the  next  Wuchang  District  Committee. 

(8.)  Agreed  to  consent  to  the  holding  of  a  Conference  of  Indian  missionaries  at 
Bangalore  on  the  6th  of  November  next. 

3.  Bead  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium 
Trade,  asking  that  a  representative  of  our  Society  may  be  appointed  on  the  Committee 
of  that  Society.    Agreed  to  request  Bev.  Dr.  Jenkins  to  represent  us  thereon. 

4.  Agreed  to  allow  the  Leysian  Christian  Union  the  use  of  a  room  in  the  House 
for  a  monthly  meeting,  pending  the  erection  of  their  new  premises. 


OCTOBEB  9th,  1889. 
Bev.  Db.  Gbeevbs  in  thb  Chaib. 


Present  :  Bev.  Dr.  Bigg  (Treasurer),  Bevs.  J.  Walton.  M.  C.  Osbom,  Geo.  W.  OlTer, 

Marshall  Hartley  ^Seci<iW\ea^,NV . X\\.Vv>m,3 . liQwi^J.Gla^ham,  T. Champneas, Owea 
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DtiTlea,  J.W.  Oreevea,  Geo-  Eenyon,  T.  M'CnllAgh,  J.  Milam,  J.  Nettletan,  B. 
Boberta,  D.  Saodeison,  T.  T.  Short,  Dt.  Stephetuou,  J.  Telfoid,  Peter  Thompaan' 
W.  J,  TweddlB  i  Mrni.  H.  Aril,  X  0.  OoatM,  J.  W,  Jepp*,  W.  HodgM,  N.  W. 
Helms,  J.  Huldeu,  D.  F.  Shillington,  H.  A.  Smith,  J.  S.  Satdtffe,  J.  Tn;lor,  0 
J.  ThoiQU,  QtesTes  Wklker ;  kIm  Bar.  O.  Hargrekves,  J.  Bichudi,  Oeo.  J. 
Trimmer. 


2.  Bead  Hinates  of  Finance  and  Ooneral  Potpotca  Committee,  October  2nd,  and 
agreed  to  adopt  the  tame,  inclading  the  fallowing ; 

(I.)  Agreed  that  the  following  be  the  members  elected  bj  the  HiMlonarj  Ckim- 

mitcee  to  the  Conference  Committee  on  Jaj  Agency :  Revs.  Dr.  Bigg,  H. 

C.  Osborn,  O.  W.  OWer,   B.A. ;  Ueasn.  T.  U.  Harre;,  H.  AvIb,  F«ter  F. 

Wood, 
(2.)  Agreed  to  appointment  ot  Her.  J.  Bond  and  Mr,  Jaa.  W.  Jeppa  aa  manthl; 

BDditon  of  the  Tradeemea'a  Accoanta  and  Fettj  Cuh. 
(3.)  Beported  that  Bev.  W.  Sackctt,  of  Bangalore,  hai  broken  down  in  health, 

and  is  otdered  home  forthwith.    Agreed  that  a  man  be  sent  oat  to  eapplf 

Mr.  Sackett'B  place. 
(4.)  Agreed  that  the  granU  to  the  yarioas  Districts  for  1890  be  as  detailed  in  the 

Bchedale. 
(6.)  Considered  Bstimate  of  Income  and  Bipenditare  for  1890. 

3.  The  Finance,  Jeo.,  Committee  was  instracted  to  inrite  Mr.  Halligej  with  Hr. 
CockiU  to  its  meeting  on  October  16th,  for  the  consideration  of  West  African  aHain. 

i.  Bead  letter  from  the  Bev.  Owen  Watkins  on  the  snbject  of  the  new  Soath 
African  Conipan;,  and  agreed  to  refer  game  to  the  Finance,  Sx.,  Committee. 

B.  The  usual  Financial  Statement  was  presented,  and  a  small  legac;  reported. 

6.  Considered  reqnest  of  Be*.  Chas.  Bone  for  permission  to  visit  England,  and 
agreed  to  consent. 

7.  The  list  ot  mlaaionarlee  at  home  and  of  recent  depattares  was  read. 

8.  The  BeT.  Q.  Hargrearea  took  leave  of  the  Committee,  in  Tiew  of  his  speed]' 
return  to  China. 

Recent   Departures. 
Bev,  T.  Bramfltt,  for  Shanghai,  via  Hew  York  and  San  Francisco,  Cot,  2nd, 
BeT.  J.  Lewis,  to  Hadraa,  Oct.  4th. 
RcT.  H.  Hodson,  Madras,  Oct.  4th. 
BeT.  B.  M.  Wearer,  Colombo,  Oct.  4th. 
Miae  Baker,  Shanghai,  Oct.  4th. 
Bev.  T.  P"r*'«  and  famllj,  to  Nassau,  via  New  York,  Oct.  9th. 

TO  SECRETARIES  OP  JUVENILE  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  OTHERS. 
Will  Beetetaries  kindlj  retam  at  lonce  to  the  Mission  Uoase,  London,  Burploa 


copies  of  At  Borne  and  Abread  fc-r  11 


REMITTANCES. 

iSnutRl  fission  SFnnti. 


Willoughby  Ki^d 
Hemei'llimpatsd 


IwDbethJaTenllH 


Bnrtoa  Hill 
JlnaTln  uil  Pe 
Bury  lioul 
DipMord     , 
Wwlitiota   , 


12  10   0 
«1«    9 

1  IS  a 


£3   S    0 
.    1311    8 


PortamODth,  SodUuh  10  li   9 


Daronpoit  . 

Cunbons    . 


S  IS    0 

?*10    7 

iTDis  a 


BrIitoL  Kins  Bt.       . 


Birmln^hun.  lalingtoalS    i 


iBtley  II^  a  ShilD^ 


£5  3  0 
SO  U  1 
IB    S    1 


Uincheatcr,  Qro 


t,  LittUbonuihS  IB 


^rtlafmd   .  .    SO   •  * 

Voodboan  Oro*a     .     o  1>  * 

Ihi-ffieM,  Oicrer  St.   .    tS   •  t 
Indmll      .  .tut 

>qn™-1er,  Fdory  PI      (   *  t 

Mwtiiw.  •adi.iun.l     0   1  « 


Totk,  Mew  BtniEt 
Do.,  New  SIreet    ■ 

C«ntmi»rT  J  Qiouili 
Do.,  CcDtcnnrj  . 


SIockMn     . 

Hlddloibroiiili   . 
UutlepoDl 
fiunudCHtto  . 


latviba^.lleu 

dotMtl.      . 
luDj^rlinil,  6a 


Oiliile 
AmbleaMa  . 
S«<lber(h     . 
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fiiBUTioirs  roR  iNSKaTioir  iir  ths  **Notiobb''    must  bi  rscbivkd  at  thb 

KiRSIOH  flOUBB  BT  THB  l^H  OF  BAOH  MONTB. 

ing  nmt  kav  hetm  rte^kted  bg  tk$  General  TVeaeurereeinoe  our  toH  €tmnowteetnetU,  tome 
of  which  are  mdwUd  in  the  Distriot  and  Ciremi  JUmiUaneet, 

£  t,   d, 

7  Street  and  CentenaTT  Cireaita,  Boxes 207  12    9 

Maraland,  Newport^  ftie  of  IVight  (Donation  on  Annnity}   .       •       •  400    0    0 

:o- worker" 81  18    0 

on,  per  Bev.  John  Walton,  M.A. 80    0    0 

Mouter,  **  in  memory  of  his  belored  wife,  for  nearlj  66  years  his 

al  companion  and  helper  in  Mission  Work  in  many  lands."         .       •  25    0    0 

Miss  ^rah  Hook,  per  Messrs.  Llewellyn  and  Acluill,  TSmetall  .       •  12    6    7 

ffe  Piercy 220 

L  Bunting,  for  London  Chinese  Mission,  per  Ber.  O.  Pieroy      •       .  110 

ion"                                          ditto                                   .           .       .  0  10    6 

10  10    0 

inr"fortheTransTaal 10    0    0 

I "  for  work  in  the  Transvaal 700 

I  from  Yorkshire,"  per  Eer.  G.  W.  Olver,  B.A. 6    0    0 

Commercial  CoUege,  York,  towards  sapport  of  Bey.  O.  M'Kenzie 

in's  Village  work  in  India,  per  Mr.  George  Mosley,  P.  G.  8.        •       •  8  17    0 

n.  WiUordy  Market  Harbaro* 8    8    0 

h  Hargreares,  for  Canton,  China    ..••...•  8    0    0 

by  a  Friend  in  small  sums,  per  Mr.  Rohert  Croll 2  10    0 

Monntford,  Upper  Bangor ....110 

and  Mrs.  Richards  •• 110 

10    0 

Sunday  School  Scholar  for  Jesu's  sake  " 0    9    ti 

s 0    7    0 

.  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  THE  REDUCTION  OF  THE  SOCIETrS  DE^T. 

A.tkinson,  M.P.,  and  Mrs.  Atkinson,  C>reP/ac6,iSti#fe9,  further  donation      26    0    0 

nan  W.O.Qaib«U,J.P.,  Newark,  per  ditto 20    0    0 

^iley,  London,  ditto •••600 

Freer,  Sherbum,  York,  per  Rer.  F.  C.  Wright 10    0 

:C1AL  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  THE  HANKOW  HOSPITAL,  CHINA. 

Collected  by  Miss  Gedye,  Bristol, 
Hnnter         t       •       •     6    6    0  |  Mr.  J.  C.  Isard     •       •       •       ,110 


JUVENILE  ASSOCIATIONS, 


7    7    8 

Church  Road 

• 

• 

•      868 

4    8    0 

Lambeth  Circuit  . 

• 

• 

.    25    0    0 

7    9  10 

Barry  Road          • 

• 

. 

.606 

1    •        •        •        •        • 

l6S  •  •  •  • 

Road  •       •       • 

ERRATA. 

entries  of  Christmas-Day  Family  Offerings  in  the  General  Report,  1880,  page  ICl 
d  Ditirictf  Hanley  Circuit,  instead  of,  as  there  printed,  read  :— 

MACCLESFIELD  DISTRICT, 
Hanlbt  Cirodxt. 

ngton  and  Family    ••• •••600 

rs.  H.  L  Dixon ^     J     " 

Ines  and  Fauiiiy •        •        ^  .?    '1 

g         ,        ,      "^ , 0  15    0 

^  £8  18    (i 


r  RB0BIPT3  of  Contributions  and  Remittances  announced  on  the 

ncary  Notices  of  this  month  amount  to    •       •       •       •       •       •      x4,687    8    0 
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LEEDS  ANNIVERSARY. 


DONATIONS  AT  THE  LEEDS  ANNIVERSARY. 


Mr.  Bdward  Simpson  (Chair>    . 

100    0 

0 

Mr.  J.  S.  Bobson,  J.P. 

10    0    0 

Mr.  Benjamin  Whitaker     . 

20    0 

0 

Mr.  KirbyBa^ 

10    0    0 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Wilshaw 

10  10 

0 

Mr.  Hudson,  1^  memory  of  brother 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joshna  Wilson     • 

160    0 

0 

Mr.  William  Hudson      . 

10    0   0 

Mr.  and  Mni.  J.  W.  Wilson 

26    0 

0 

Mr.  J.  Cook         .       •       •       • 

10    0    0 

G.LO.L.  (18th)   .       .       .       . 

60    0 

0 

Mr.  J.  E.  Ellison 

6    6   0 

Mr.  J.  J.  Flitch  .       .       .       • 

100    0 

0 

Ditto,  in  loTing  memoiy  of  his 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Flitch  . 

26    0 

0 

mother 

6    6   0 

Mr.  Benjamin  Stocks         •       • 

60    0 

0 

Mr.  John  Lawson 

6    0   0 

Ditto,  to  express  confidence  in 

Ditto,  extra  to  show  sympathy  • 

10    0 

10    0 

0 

Mr.  aCLPeatandfamilj  . 

6    6    0 

Mr.  J.  S.  Stocks  .       .       .       . 

60    0 

0 

Mr.  Jas.  Wilson . 

6    0    0 

)[)itto,  expression  of  confidence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  PhUlips 

6    5   0 

in  Managers    .       .       •       . 

10    0 

0 

Mr.  S.  P.  Jefferson     .        •        . 

6    0    0 

Mr.  Jas.  Swithenbank        •       • 

40    0 

0 

Mr.  Charles  Ellison    . 

6    0   0 

Mr.  James  Walker,  J.P.     . 

26    0 

0 

Mr.  A.  Smith,  for  debt 

6    0   0 

bitto,  to  express  confidence  in 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Legge,  In  memoiy  of 

Wesleyan  Missionary  Society 

10    0 

0 

her  husband    .... 

5    0   0 

Mrs.  Cranf  ord,  in  memory  of  late 

Mr.  H.  P.  Legge .... 

6    0  0 

hnsband 

10  10 

0 

In  loving  memory  of  their  late 

Mr.  J.  W.  Cranford    . 

10  10 

0 

father  by  the  children  of  Mr. 

ICr.  and  Mrs.  James  Cranford    . 

10  10 

0 

Z.  Barraclough 

5   6  0 

Mr.  Samnel  Millns 

10    0 

0 

Mr.  W.  B.  Burgan      . 

6    6  0 

Ibitto,  in  memory  of  late  wife  . 

10    0 

0 

Mr.  W.  S.  Lawson 

6   6  0 

Ditto,  in  memory  of  daughter  . 

10    0 

0 

Mr.  C.  H.  Slater 

6    6  0 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Buckley 

10  10 

0 

Mr.J.  W.  Harland      . 

6    6  0 

})itto,  in  memory  of  late  Mr. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Boadhouse . 

6    6  0 

'   Israel  Boberts 

10  10 

0 

Mr.:  J.  H.  Gates  .... 

6    6  0 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Baynor 

26    6 

0 

Mr.  George  Walker    .        .        . 

6    6   0 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William   Farrai 

Mr.  Wesley  North      . 

6    6   0 

Smith       •       •       t       •       • 

21    0 

0 

Mrs.  John  North,  in  memory  of 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  T.  Vickers 

10  10 

0 

her  husband    .... 

2    2   0 

Ditto,  for  Italy  .       .       .       . 

6    6 

0 

Bev.  G.  G.  Findlay    . 

6    5   0 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  QuickfaU       . 

15  15 

0 

Mr.  Wm.  Lawson,  Oiley 

6    0   0 

Ditto,  to  express  entire  confidenc< 

I       6    6 

0 

B.H.H 

6    0   0 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Walker 

20    0 

0 

Mrs.  Samnel  Smith     . 

6    0    0 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Atkinson 

12  12 

0 

Mr.  Henry  Williamson 

6    0    0 

Mrs.  Botterill      .       .       .       . 

10  10 

0 

Mr.  George  Lister       •       .        • 

6    0   0 

Mr.  J.  C.  Nicholson    . 

15  16 

0 

Mr.  J.  Tumbnll  .       .        ^        . 

6    0   0 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  H.  Wilkinson, 

Mr.  George  Ward 

6    0    0 

in  loving  memory  of  parents 

10  10 

0 

Mr.  T.  Ouston     .       •       .        • 

6    0    0 

Mr.  Thomas  Simpson,  J.P. 

10  10 

0 

Dr.  Hellier 

8  10    0 

Mr.  Wm  Middiebrook 

,      10  10 

0 

B.W.O. 

2    2    0 

Mr.  Wm.  Lomas  Joy  . 

10  10 

0 

Mr.  Henry  Bichardson 

2    2    0 

Mr.  A.  L.  Joy      .       .       •       . 

6    0 

0 

Mr.  Thos.  Hntton,  OiUy     . 

10    0 

Mr.  J.  H.  Cookson      .       • 

.      10  10 

0 

Bev.  Henry  Brown,  a  token  of 

Mr.  G.  J.  Cooper 

10  10 

0 

confidence       .... 

0  10    6 

BeT.  G.  S.  Bowe  and  family,  ex- 

Mr. John  Whitehead 

0  10   0 

pression   of    confidence    and 

i 

A  few  Ladies  of  the  Brunswick 

sympathy  with  brethren 

10  10 

0 

Sewing  Meeting,  a  token  of 

Mr.  William  Yanner,  London 

10    0 

0 

continued  interest  in  the  Mis- 

Mr. John  Gibson 

.      10    0 

1 A        i\ 

0 

sion  cause        .... 

10  10   0 

Mr.  JabesWoolley     . 

10    0 

0 

£L9»»    4    i 

Mr.J.H.Wice  .       .       .       . 

,      10    0 

0 

«*•]- 

^ 
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WESLEYAN  MISSIONARY  NOTICES. 

DECEUBEB,  1889. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


IT  will  be  Been  from  the  Uinntes  of  the  Qeneral  Oommittee  pab- 
lished  in  the  following  pages,  that  Africfui  affairs  jnst  now 
ibtain  a  large  Bhare  of  attention.  In  the  South  impoirtant  qneationa 
u-e  raised  by  the  conatitntion  of  the  Company  abont  to  colonise  and 
l^rade  in  British  Zambesia;  and  also  by  the  mmoDred  negotiations 
'or  the  transfer  of  Swaziland  to  the  Transvaal  Republic  With  the 
political  considerations  involved  in  these  movements,  the  Missionary 
Society  has  nothing  to  do;  bat  in  all  that  directly  affects  the  social 
md  religions  development  of  the  native  races,  the  Society  mnst  have 
i  deep  and  active  interest.  And  the  General  Committee  at  its  last 
neeting  charged  the  Finance  and  General  Purposes  Committee,  which 
neets  every  Friday,  with  the  duty  of  watching  all  these  matters  and 
>f  taking  snoh  action  as  may  be  necessary.  If  occasion  should  arise 
;he  General  Committee  will  be  specially  summoned. 


The  South  African  problem,  so  far  as  the  Missionary  Society  is  con- 
Mtmed.is  furthei'  complicated,  thoughuot  neceasarilyreaderedmorediffl- 
jalt,  by  the  continued  development  of  m.inlng  operations  in  the  Transvaal, 
md  the  consequent  inrush  of  Saropean  settlers.  It  is,  however,  a  mat- 
ter for  thankful  acknowledgment,  that  neither  our  European  nor  our 
native  mission  work  meets  with  any  hindrance  from  the  authorities  of 
:,he  Transvaal,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  sympathy  with  efforts  for  the 
:«ligiouB  welfare  of  the  natives  is  increasingly  shown  by  the  popula- 
;ion  in  general.  

Mr.  Cockill's  interview  with  the  Committee  was  of  great  value. 
Se  has  been  able  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  to  give  continu- 
ous overaight  and  direction  to  the  work  in  the  Sierra  Leone  and 
Sambia  District.  In  many  particulars  the  finance  and  general  adminis- 
itation  have  been  both  revised  and  improved.  At  present  efforts  ars 
King  made  to  develop  more  thoroughly  a  practical  sense  of  responsi- 
bility among  native  ministers  and  Churohes.  Self-support  and  self- 
mntrol  there  as  everywhere  else  must  go  and'  grow  together.  Qua 
Sngliah  noBBioaary  ia  about  to  be  transtflrcQA.  tcoTo.  ^^«  Q:i.-(i^\»<  \a  >i^«L 
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Limbali  mission,  witli  intent  to  strengthen  that  mission  and  prepare  fdf 
further  extension.        

The  death  of  the  Rey.  Timothy  Cresswell,  of  Jagersfonteixi,  in  Sontii 
Africa,  has  been  reported.  Mr.  Cress  well  laboured  for  many  years  in 
the  field  and  to  the  last  retained  his  living  interest  in  the  saccess  of  the 
work.  

The  Triennial  Conference  of  the  Indian  Missionaries  has  been  held 
at  Bangalore  during  the  past  month.  The  official  reports  and  com- 
munications will  not  arrive  in  England  before  the  date  of  this  month*! 
publication.  There  is  little  doubt  that  they  will  be  of  great  importance 
and  will  receive  all  attention  ftx)m  the  Committee. 


In  Northern  India  it  will  be  seen  that  a  movement  has  been  made  in 
the  Calcutta  District  in  connection  with  the  mission  to  the  Santhale. 
Mr.  Olver  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  that  mission  two  years  aga 
Until  now  he  has  resided  with  Mr.  Spink  at  Bankura,  working  in  thflt 
neighbourhood  and  in  the  villages  round  about.  At  the  last  District 
Meeting  he  was  authorised  to  extend  his  visits  and  in  company  with 
Mr.  Spink  to  select  a  centre  as  the  future  head-quarters  of  the  mission. 
Such  a  centre  has  been  found  at  Shamshunderpur  about  forty  or  fiftj 
miles  further  up  the  country.  Some  further  description  of  this  new 
station  we  hope  to  give  next  month.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  anj 
other  European  resident  in  the  place.  As  there  is  no  honse  available, 
the  Committee  has  granted  £25  for  the  purchase  of  a  tent  which  will 
for  the  present  serve  Mr.  Olver  as  "  bungalow  **  when  he  is  "at  home," 
and  as  "  hostel  *'  when  he  is  on  his  village  rounds.  This,  our  youngesi 
mission  among  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  India,  may  well  have  the  praJe^ 
ful  remembrance  of  our  readers. 


GOLD   AND    THE    GOSPEL. 

AMONG  THE  NATIVES  AT  JOHANNESBURG. 
ROM  the  very  commencement  of  these  gold  fields  I  have  been 
greatly  impressed  with  the  great  opportunity  of  spreading 
the  truth  among  the  heathen  natives  employed  on  these  minef*^ 
and  while  the  European  work  has  required  a  great  deal  o( 
care  and  hard  work  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  my  utmost 
for  the  natives.  Our  first  care  was  to  seek  out  and  gather  in  our 
members,  who  have  come  from  various  parts  of  our  own  District,  as 
well  as  the  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  the  Free  State.  This  was  a  work 
of  great  urgency  and  very  difficult. 

We  commenced  with  one  class  and  about  ten  members.  At  the 
last  renewal  of  t\c\LQ\ia  ^e  Yfd^  Iotit  cAaasqa  with  about  one  hundred 
members.      This  Yiaja  not  \>fi«ii  wi\i\aN«^  ^V^^^  tsi:a5^  ^sKSABRaniitioiis   I 
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•elf-denial,  principally  on  the  part  of  oar  native  minister  and  his  lay 
helpers,  of  wliom  we  have  a  good  staff  of  earnest  godly  men.  At  om* 
last  sacrament  we  had  a  large  nnmber  present  and  a  very  blessed  time. 
Oar  little  chapel  is  crowded  at  the  ordinary  seryices,  and  we  shall  have 
to  enlarge  it  before  long. 

We  have  a  day  school  for  children,  well  attended  and  excellently 
oondacied.  It  is  a  pleasare  to  watch  the  progress  the  children  are 
making.  Bat  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  branch  of  oar  edacational 
work  is  the  night  school.  This  is  attended  by  a  large  nnmber  of  yonng 
men  all  eager  to  be  taaght.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  good  done 
by  this  school.  The  yonng  men  are  not  only  taaght  in  secalar  know- 
ledge, bat  learn  also  the  things  that  are  able  to  make  them  wise  nnto 
salvation.  The  night  school  is  to  many  the  entrance  into  membership 
with  ns.  I  am  prond  of  onr  school,  for  it  was  commenced  and  bronght 
to  its  present  state  of  efficiency  by  a  yonng  man,  trained  nnder  my  own 

care  and  instmction  in  the  Institation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  are  thankfnl  for  what  we  are  able  to  do,  and  to  feel  that  we  are 
accomplishing  mnch  for  the  Master.  Bat  the  work  that  we  feel  to  be 
of  even  greater  importance  is  preaching  to  the  thousands  of  natives 
employed  on  the  mines,  almost  all  of  whom  are  in  ntter  darkness.  I  am 
not  overstating  it  when  I  say  that  there  are  fnlly  six  thoasand  thus 
engaged,  and  to  estimate  the  nnmber  within  reachable  distance  of  this 
centre  is  almost  impossible. 

They  come  from  almost  every  nation  and  tribe  in  Sonth  Africa. 
From  Delagoa  Bay  to  Bechuanaland,  and  from  Cape  Colony  and  Natal 
to  the  Zambesi.  Their  condition  is  most  pitiable.  They  are  rapidly 
acquiring  the  vices  of  the  white  man,  and  the  love  of  strong  drink  is 
getting  such  a  hold  of  them  that  it  is  perfectly  appalling.  On  Sundays, 
the  day  when  most  of  them  are  off  work,  it  is  most  saddening  to  witness 
the  scenes  of  drunkenness  and  the  faction  6ghts  that  follow.  The  law 
provides  for  the  punishment  of  those  selling  strong  drink  to  the  natives, 
and  the  authorities  inflict  heavy  penalties  on  all  who  are  caught.  But 
what  do  these  men  care  !  They  go  and  do  it  again. .  It  is  terrible,  and 
the  care  seems  so  hopeless  of  remedy.  This  cursed  drink  makes  the 
possibility  of  doing  any  real  good  amongst  the  natives  very  difficult. 
We  are  doing  what  we  can.  It  is  very  little  compared  to  what  ought 
to  be  done,  and  I  am  often  depressed  to  think  how  little  we  can  do. 
The  managers  I  have  seen  gladly  give  ns  permission  to  visit  their 
natives.  My  plan  is  to  send  out  the  native  brethren  two  by  two ;  but 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  natives  to  listen,  the  poor  oreatnres  being 
nearly  all  nnder  the  influence  of  drink.  We  want  more  help.  The 
inability  to  do  more  amongst  these  thousands  gives  me  more  anxiety 
than  all  my  other  work  put  together. 

May  Ood  help  and  direct  ns  in  this  ^ot\l\  ^^<(^.  ^^k:^\:8C^. 
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WORK   AMONG   THE  LOW-CASTB  AND  NON-CASTB 

RACES  OF   INDIA. 

A   DIFFICULT    PBOBLEIC 

A  LETTER  FROM  THE  REV.  M.  F.  CRBWDSON  OF  KUBRBBM  NUGGUK 

^  CANNOT  bat  feel  tliat  most  of  tlie  people  at  home  do  nci 
fallj  nnderstand  ^hat  extended  work  among  low-caste  and 
non-caste  populations  will  involve.  I  ahonld  like  to 
give  them  to  understand  that  it  is  a  work  of  unparalleled 
difficulty,  and  withal  very  expensive.  The  difficnlty  will  not  be  htfan 
baptism  but  afler  it.  The  roll  of  adherents  will  largely  swell,  but  how 
much  real  gain  will  that  augment  mean  to  the  Kingdom  of  Ood  P  **  How 
much  "  seems  to  me  to  depend  upon  the  care  that  is  taken  of  the  bap- 
tized. They  must  be  taught,  for  they  are  WMpedkahly  ignorani  and 
supentUums,  Long  centunes  of  oppression  and  ignorance  have  left  do 
desire  for  a  better  state.  The  people  among  whom  I  work  are  afraid 
that  ever  so  little  learning  will  bring  ill-luck,  that  it  will  affect  ad  vend/ 
their  health,  their  crops  and  their  every  interest.  Again,  they  aie  too 
poor  to  send  their  children  to  school  and  so  deprive  themselves  of  the 
meagre  quantity  of  grain  which  those  children  get  for  minding  the 
village  cattle.  For  two  years  I  have  been  trying  to  get  the  children  of 
our  people  into  school,  for  at  least  three  hours  a  day,  that  the  elements 
of  Christianity  may  be  drilled  into  them;  but  the  hard  immovable 
obstacle  is  that  the  people  are  too  poor. 

At  last  I  have  got  over  one  difficulty  by  giving  the  children  as  mucli 
gprain  as  they  can  get  in  the  fields'^  but  to  surmount  the  ignorance  will 
be  the  work  of  two  generations.  This  grain-giving  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  They  cannot  come  to  school  unless  we  give  to  them.  It  ii 
vital  that  they  should  come  to  school  and  be  grounded  in  the  tmths  of 
the  Gospel.  Friends  at  home  may  disagree  and  disbelieve ;  but  I,  after 
two  years  persistent  refusal  to  give  anything,  have  come  to  the  oonclo- 
sion  that  without  it  we  cannot  do  our  work. 

•  ••••• 

The  abject  poverty  in  which  our  low-caste  Christians  live  springy 
from  conditions  of  life  which  might  have  been  devised  by  the  devil 
himself  for  the  very  purpose  of  preventing  any  manly  development  of 
Christian  life,  so  adverse  are  they.  They  combine  direst  poverty  with 
the  certainty  of  existence.  The  people  serve  masters,  rich  and  of  high 
caste,  for  a  monthly  quantity  of  grain,  the  value  of  which  is  abont  half  a 
crown.  Over  and  above  this  there  is  a  daily  portion  of  toddy  !  When 
money  is  needed,  say  for  a  wedding,  the  employer  is  glad  to  advance  it. 
The  bond  on  which  the  debt  is  written  is  a  bond  of  perpetual  aerritude. 
The  money  cannot  be  paid.  The  employ^  cannot  leave  his  master's 
service  until  it  ia  paid.  TYvea©  >qotA&  «c^  ^?m\X«ii.  -Wd^V  %jdl  exqnisito 
canning  of  which  it  la  dV^cuU  V«>Dfe\\«^^  ^V\«a»».\wkBj^f«^pW«^  ^'^S^tw^ 
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never  written  in  the  name  of  a  grown-np  man  bat  always  in  tlie  name 
i  boy  or  jonth;  and  so  the  entail  of  bondage  goes  on  from  generation 
^neration. 

These  high-caste  masters  will  nearly  always  be  our  enemies.  The 
pie  are  valuable  io  thetn.  Their  self-interest  prompts  them  to  resent 
attempts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  children  through  schools 
in  any  other  way. 

I  have  thought  long  and  prayed  long,  but  all  the  resources  of  my 
id  were  unequal  to  a  resolntion  of  these  difficulties.  I  can  see  but 
t  way  out  of  them,  and  it  is  that  the  Methodist  people  of  England 
>uld  be  prepared  to  free  these  people,  by  helping  them  to  an  indepen- 
it  livelihood !  Then  patience  with  their  failure,  their  eztravag^ce, 
ir  possible  repudiation  of  their  obligation  to  repay  what  has  been 
t, — patience,  infinite  patience,  through  a  generation  or  two  will  be 
:essary.  And  then  P  Then  opens  up  to  my  sight  a  vista  of  glory  !  I 
L  see  a  host  of  strong  village  Christians,  free  enough,  wise  enough,  good 
mgh,  to  influence  even  the  highest  classes.  I  can  see  '*  the  ransomed 
the  Lord  returning  and  coming  to  Sion  with  songs  and  everlasting 
•  upon  their  heads.'' 

•  ••••• 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  institutions  that  will  be  necessary  for 
ining  a  suitable  native  agency  to  carry  on  the  work  among  these 
>ple.  We  shall  need  one  in  every  main  station — the  people  have  the 
uost  repugpiance  to  leaving  their  own  district.  Many  whom  we  shall 
in  will  at  first  fail.  Patience  in  continued  spending  will  be  necessary 
*e  also. 

•  •  •  ^  •  • 

This  is  a  plain  statement  of  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  work 
ong  low-caste  populations.  The  Methodist  people  are  passing  resolu- 
ns  about  work  among  these  people.  Do  they  clearly  understand  all 
3h  work  involves  ? 

Meanwhile,  God  is  blessing  us.  We  are  hard  at  work.  There  are 
ns  of  lai*ge  extension.  Last  week  in  a  village  where  we  have  been 
rking  for  ten  months  past  I  gathered  the  first-fruits  of  what  I  am 
*e  will,  if  we  can  meet  our  opportunity  with  suitable  and  continued 
ources,  be  a  great  harvest.  I  baptized  twenty  people,  mostly  adults> 
Kottagathi,  twenty  miles  east  of  Kurreem  Nuggur.  The  village  is 
'  from  us  and  outside  the  circle  we  had  drawn  for  our  work,  but  "  the 
ard  of  Gt)d  is  not  bound."  All  round  the  place  there  are  villages 
iting  for  our  coming  and  ready  to  receive  our  message. 

On  Sunday  last  I  baptized  a  family  of  five  persons  from  the  village  of 
irreem  Nuggur.  Two  other  people  from  a  village  in  which  we 
ve  already  many  Christians  were  baptized  at  the  same  time. 

We  are  full  of  hope  and  health  and  only  need  tA  b^au^^'C^J^^l  ^^ 
equate  help  of  friends  in  England. 


!1P^^ 
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C  have  been  i 
mattei-  of  fact  ( 


t  Calcutta  more  than  tweuty  feai&.  bot  u  t 
■  Beiignli  vftirk  is  not  more  thau  a  di/ien 
)ld.  Cimseqiiently  we  have  no  veterans.  Most  of  oar 
iLgent.s  have  come  to  us  from  other  places ;  Bome  (jf 
d  earnest  men,  but  they  do  not  understand  that  indefioibe 
Boraething  that  cornea  to  a  man  ivho  has  had  a  thorough  M.<tbodi>t 
training.  Some  of  our  younger  men  are  our  own  converts,  anJ 
though  they  have  hivd  very  little  d'aining  that  little  ban  left  a  deep 
mark  on  their  chaioj^ters,  and  has  made  them  the  very  best  of  oar 
lei  low- work  el's. 

Still  we  all  feel  that  by  God's  help  we  can  and  will  do   better  yet. 
We  labour  and  pray,  and  request  a  place  in  the  prayers  of  the  Hobm 


C&NDIDA.TBS 


Cb  arches,  for  oar  young  t 
may  throw  to  the  winds  01 


;n.     If  they  be  tmly  converted    then  we 
*  fears  for  the    prosperity  of  the  work  in 


I  have  pleasure  in  forwarding  you  three  photographs,  not  very 
good  ones,  I  admit,  but  sach  u  they  are  I  send. 

"So.  I  is  a  pictare  of  some  already  In  the  work,  bnt  who  bare  not 
jet  passed  all  their  examinations.  The  three  sitting  are  candidates 
for  Ihe  ministry,  and  are  all  converts  of  oar  own  mission.  The  others 
are  oandidates  for  t\ie  otttco  of  Q«.W^\b'ub.  TVa-j  w^to  all  at  Barraok- 
pore  to  be  examined. 
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No.  2  repreeenta 
the  most  advanced 
English  Bcholarsin 
-*  onr  school  They 
are  a  nice  lot  of 
hoys  and  hope  to 
pass  tho  entranco 
examination  of  the 
Calcntta  TJniver- 
Bity  in  a  few  years. 
No  3  introdnree 
yon  to  a  vemacniar 
class.  The  need 
for  good  Temacn- 
ar  t«achera  is  as  great  as  any  present  need.  A  apiritaal- minded 
«acher  becomes  at  once  a  destructive  and  conatmctive  factor  in  any 
Tillage,  and  we  hare  reason  to  hope  that  such  some  of  these  will  be. 

The  lower  classes  I  will  leave  nntil  I  writ«  again. 
Barrackpore.  W,  M.  SPENCER. 


DEATH  OF  A  SOUTH  AFRICAN  MISSIONARY. 

Tbe  Bev.  JftmeB  Soott  writes  from  Dloemtantein,  OraoK^  Free  Btate,  South  Africa. 

1  have  with  sorrow  to  iaform  you  of  the  decease  nf  Brother  Cresawell,  at  Jagerl 
Fontein.  Last  year  he  was  far  from  well,  but  a  change  (o  the  sea-ai<le  in  Janaary  seemed 
to  restore  his  health.  For  two  months,  howsTer,  he  haa  been  ailing  and  on  Friday 
last,  the  4th  last.,  he  quietly  passed  awaj.  I  was  able  to  condact  the  funeral  serrice ; 
apportunities  for  traTeiling  to 
and  from  Jagersfontein  provi. 
dentially  offering  themselvvs. 
More  than  one  thousand  per- 
sons,  old  and  young,  European 
and  coloured,  were  present, 
evidencing  the  loTing  esteem 
in  whiclrour  brother  was  held. 
He  was  a  good  man,  loTing  in 
diaposltion  and  faithful  in  aer 
vice.  Many  mourn  bis  re- 
movall  He  was  within  a  month 
of  sixty  years  of  age  and  had 
completed  thirty  years  of  min- 
Uterial  aervice. 

Bl«»a\f<mlH»,  OeteberlSti,. 


FIB8T   EUaLIBH  CI.AB8, 
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JIRITICS  notwithstanding,  God's  work  prows.  Seren  yean  I 
ago  I  came  into  this  Distt-ict  with  a  tent.  We  had  not  a  f  not  ' 
of  gTOond,  nor  a  reliable  helper.  Now  we  bare  twentv-twe 
buildings — mission-lions  as,  chapela,  and  schools,  and  twentj- 
oue  trustworthy  Bengali  Christian  agents,  besides  other 
Tolantary  workers.  For  fonror  Eve  yeara  we  preached  and  toiled  witb- 
oot  making  any  apparent  impression,  but  the  eeed  was  gei'minatiDg 
secretly,  and  it  seems  as  thongh  the  i-eaping-time  is  now  at  hand.  At 
the  last  quarterly  Tisitation  of  the  classe.s  I  found  fifty-three  membera 
with  nineteen  on  trial.     I  will  note  recent  baptisms. 

1.  Qnrban  Israel  Sheikh,  a  Mohammedan  school  teacher,  baptiud 
at  Sas&n,  on  June  15th,  the  day  the  monsoon  broke.  Qnrban  has  taken 
np  his  abode  at  Balgor,  in  a  honse  and  school  built  for  the  misaion  by 
the  villagers.  He  hopes  soon  to  bring  his  wife  and  mother  to  na  and 
to  Christ. 

2.  T^rak  Charan  Ohose,  a  young  Hindu  of  the  Ooala  casie,  b^ 
tized  at  Sbikarpnr,  on  Friday,  Jnne  29.  The  same  day  hia  fother  cut 
him  out  in  oar  presence.  The  youth  had  been  known  and  employed  in 
the  neighbourhood  as  an  exerciser  of  devils,  and  was  said  to  have  been 
addicted  to  ganja.  The  change  in  his  appearance  and  commumcatioiu 
is  remarked  by  the  heathen  themselves.  His  father,  who  is  unable  to 
stand  by  and  see  his  son  persecuted,  has  taken  him  back  into  his  house, 
and  is  himself  now  being  persecuted. 

3.  Ei-ishta  Dhan  Chatterji,  a  Brahmin  of  Baiaset,  thirty  years  of 
age,  who  has  visited  the  chief  shrines  of  India,  in  search  of  salvation, 
but  in  vain.  Erishta  Dhan  attended  Christian  services  in  Ceylon,  for 
which  he  was  driven  out  by  his  Hindu  friends.  Returning  to  Calcutta 
he  met  an  old  class  friend,  now  one  of  our  preachers,  by  whom  he  wm 
brought  to  Christ.  He  was  baptized  on  July  7th,  and  ia  likely  to  be  a 
preacher,  having  a  strong  voice  and  power  of  speech,  and  being  alio 
well  acquainted  with  Hinduism  and  its  pilgrimages.  His  father  spent 
a  life-time  in  pilgrimages,  and  died  saying,  "  I  have  found  no  salvation." 

i.  Sharitulla  Molla,  a  young  Hohammedan  landowner,  of  Bhanggr, 
baptized  at  Dum  Dam,  on  July  11th.  He  is  the  nephew  of  Qnrbaa 
Israel  aforesaid.  For  the  present  he  is  at  Barrackpore  Institation,  it 
being  uncertain  whether  he  will  be  able  to  obtain  hia  property,  and 
live  in  his  own  village. 

5.  Paul  Nibaran  Ghose,  a  young  Hindu  of  the  same  caste  and 
village  as  Tarak  C.  Ghose,  baptized,  after  escaping  from  ohaina  and 
persecution,  at  Dum  Dum  on  Sunday  last.  I  am  threatened  with  prose- 
cution for  baptizing  him ;  his  relatives  maintaining  that  he  is  under 
a^.  Other  inquirers  are  cQndx\%  iovwid  {qt  baptism. 
JMtm  Dum,  July  idth,  1689.  *■  t-^kKsws-WUi. 


Wj 
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now   THE   GOSPEL    SPREADS   THROUGHOUT 

SOUTH   AFRICA. 

N  the  latter  part  of  last  year  messengers  came  from  a  tribe 
living  nnder  the  Mayaliesberg  (a  fourteen  hours*  ride  from 
here)  with  the  request  that  we  would  visit  them.  Whilst 
we  hesitated,  doubtful  whether  to  take  up  work  lying  so  far 
outside  our  present  Circuit  lines,  the  chief  came  in  person,  entreating 
Mr.  Wainman  to  come.  This  request  we  could  not  refuse,  so  one  day 
Mr.  Wainman  drove  out  to  Uitkyk,  and  together  from  there  we 
travelled  across  country.  Miles  of  bleak  flats  and  then  the  rise  within 
the  outlying  ranges  of  the  mighty  Bergen ;  trees  and  fresh-flowing 
streams ;  valleys  and  delightful  hills  ;  two  days'  journey  by  wagon 
through  such  scenery,  and  then  we  reached  the  station. 

There  the  young  chief  met  us  and  welcomed  ns  to  his  town,  whilst 
the  children  danced,  the  old  women  clapped  their  hands,  maidens  in 
bright  head-gear  smiled  ns  welcome,  and  the  men  came  hurrying  from 
field  and  hearth  to  see  the  white  teachers. 

The  next  day  we  looked  round  the  place  and  found  that  the  people 
had  built  a  church,  that  there  were  thirty-two  scholars  in  the  school, 
and  about  forty  meeting  in  class,  all  claiming  to  belong  to  our  Church  ; 
and  this  in  a  district  where  an  accredited  agent  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Society  has  never  been  ! 

The  chief  is  old  and  feeble  and  has  handed  over  his  office  to  his  son. 
Many  years  ago  this  son — who  as  younger  son  never  expected  the  chief- 
tainship— came  into  Potchefstroom  to  work,  and  there  heard  the  Gospel. 
An  elder  brother  died,  another  went  away  and  never  returned,  and  thus 
he  became  acting  chief.  For  fifteen  years  the  seed  lay  hid  until  three 
boys  were  sent  from  the  tribe  to  Michael  Bowen,  our  native  agent  here. 
They  were  taught  and  baptized.  Samuel  in  June,  1887,  Daniel,  Sept., 
1887,  and  Malakia,  April,  1888.  When  we  asked  the  chief  why  he  did 
not  send  to  the  German  Mission  which  was  nearer,  his  reply  was,  *'  I  am 
a  Wesleyan,  and  I  waited  for  my  fathers  to  come." 

On  July  10th  I  again  visited  this  place,  gave  tickets,  maiTied  six 
couples,  and  baptized  ten  out  of  the  twelve,  two  remaining  on  tnal. 
As  many  Boers  came  from  around  to  the  weddings.  I  spoke  to  them 
and  their  testimony  was  unanimous  in  commendation  of  the  sterling 
qualities  of  this  people.  I  slept  three  nights  in  one  of  their  huts,  and 
can  testify  to  their  cleanliness,  while  their  neat,  tastily  ornamented 
houses  and  courtyards  bespeak  a  very  superior  degree  of  intelligence. 
Mr.  Wainman,  who  has  seen  many  tribes,  assures  me  that  they  are  far 
beyond  any  that  he  has  met  before.  They  are  rich  in  cattle,  killing 
nine  for  the  wedding  feast.  Bat,  best  of  all,  they  are  sincere  and 
earnest  in  enquiry  after  God,  and  when  they  gather  in  His  house  His 
power  is  great  to  heal.  K « ^ .  ^'%^Sk^^^. 

J^oloJiefitrocm. 


•i  A  THOUSAND  MILES  WTO 

A   THOUSAND    MILES    INTO    THE    INTERIOR   OP 
SOUTH    AFRICA. 
BT  res  BEV.  B.  F.  AFFELBB.  i 

eASITSIOB.al>iefo(tb*  | 
Bangwaketse,  ft  people  I 
living   at    Kanye,    a    towi  I 
aevaatj  miles  nortli  of  MftS-  I 
keng,  had  killed  himself  will  f 
L   brandf .     In  aooordance  with  1 
L  the  cnetom  of  the  Bechnin&,    | 
B  a  meaaage  of  oondolence  wu    I 
Hsent  from  Montsioa,  chief  of    | 
/  BaraloQ.     Such  a  message  ii    I 
valued  according  to  the  nam-    J 
her  of  the  messengers.  Thwe    I 
of    Montsioa's     sons,    thirtj    I 
horsemen,    three    carta    and    | 
two  wagons   full  of    peoph    J 
conveyed  lo  Gasitsioe's  raU-    I 
tivefl    the     oondolenoea   d 
Montsioa.      Having    wished     i 
for  a  long  time  to  visit  th« 
country  north  of  Mafikenj;,  I    | 
took  thia  opportunity  of  going.     We  left  MaGkeng  on  Tuesday  moraiii(;,    ' 
July  SSi-d.     I  was  accompanied  by  one  of  the  chief's  sons,  and  traveUed 
in  a  cart  drawn  by  six  mules.     We  found   water  at   Ramatlhabam*    • 
river,  fifteen  miles  from  Mafikeng,  and  after  that  saw  no  more  ontil  we 
reached  Kanye.     At  sunset  we  hivonaeked  in  a  little  wood;  immeiue 
camp  fires  were  kindled;  kettles  filled  from  water  bottles  soon  saog 
merry  and  inspiring  tnnes,  and  soon  all  were  cheered  and  satisfied  willi 
coffee,  bread  and  meat. 

Soon  was  heard  the  well-known  cry,  "  Tlafi  Mo  tbapelon,"  *'  Come  to 
prayer."  Round  an  immense  fire  we  all  gathered  to  the  number  of  abont 
seventy  persons.  We  sang  an  evening  hymn,  and  then  I  commended  all 
to  the  cure  of  the  "  Keeper  of  Israel." 

As  the  night  was  cold,  we  piled  more  wood  upon  the  fires,  and  wrapped 
in  onr  blankets  we  stretched  ourselves  npon  the  grotmd  before  the  fires 
to  sleep.  Making  an  early  start  we  reached  Kanye  in  the  aftenuxm. 
Kanye  is  a  large  town,  and  has  a  population  of  about  fifteen  thoosaod 
people;  the  place  is  sitnated  npon  the  top  of  a  hill  some  two  hundred 
or  throe  hundred  feet  high.  My  host  was  the  Bev.  James  Good,  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  He  baa  been  at  work  amongst  the  people 
for  olose  npon  eighteen,  5 eavs.  "WVmi.  V*  %t*\.  oNtn^  Shubt^^w^  bat  few 
Ciuistian*,  but  now  ttiftj  maj  >»  w»Yw«i  Ns?  \aa&m6a,   ^&»\aki^ 
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large  church  holding  aboat  four  handr-ed  people,  besides  snialler  build- 
ings in  different  parts  of  the  town  ;  all  of  which  are  crowded  with  wor- 
shippers on  the  Sabbath.  The  tniasion  house  was  bailt  with  his  own 
hands.  In  bis  garden  I  had  the  pleaaare  of  eating  oranges  plucked 
from  hia  own  trees;  this  garden  is  on  the  aide  of  a  monntain,  and,  aa 
may  be  imagined,  mnch  hard  work  and  patience  had  been  expended  ere 
it  could  be  planted.  The  garden  is  a  pictara  of  the  good  work  done 
amongst  the  people.  The  hearts  of  the  people  at  the  first  were  aa  hard 
as  the  rocks  in  the  garden.  Now  there  is  much  fmit  unto  bolinesa.  0 
^on  dear  friends  at  home,  do  not  be  angry  with  na  if  we  try  to  make  a 
little  gai-den  oat  in  this  far-off  land.  It  does  ao  inspire  the  tired  worker 
to  Hee  and  smell  a  rose,  and  to  count  with  miser-like  carefulness  a  few 
new  bada  and  blossoms. 

At  Kanje  I  was  about  forty  miles  from  Molopolole,  the  tovra  of 
Seychele,  the  chief  of  the  Bakwena,  and  with  whom  Liyingstone  was  so 
friendly.  Bechnana  tribes  are  genei-ally  named  after  certain  animala, 
and  the  peoples  so  named  have  a  great  dread  of  the  animal  whose 
name  they  bear.  BahUl'i,  "  They  of  the  monkey."  Bakweaa,  "  They  of 
the  alligator."     Batlhapi,  "They    of    the    tish."     Often  I  have    been 

asked    what     are    the  ' 

English  people    called, 

and    I    have    satis Ged 

inquirers     by     saying, 

"  Batan,"    they  of  the 

lion. 

I  determined  to  pro- 
ceed  on    horseback   to 

see  Seychele.     I  left  in 

the  morning  and  reach- 
ed the  chiat'a  town  by 

sunset.     I  shall    never 

forget  the  beanty  of  the 

conntvy.      Reaching  a 

hill  there  lay  before  me 

an  iramenso   valley ;  a 

hundred  little  bills  lay 

reposing  in  it;  it  waa 

thickly    studded    with 

splendid  trees ;    whilst 

nearly  forty  miles  away 

yon  could  see  the  hills 

on    which     Seychele 'a 

town  is   built.      Aa  I 


rode  along  the  winding  ^ji^^^i^^ 
road  it  reminded  me  of  ^  ^.^lJ  ~r^ 
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some  English  park ;  two  things  alone  were  vutting, — peopU  and  mter. 
Beautiful  birds  of  many  kinds,  the  jay,  and  the  little  parrots,  in  "ptuntod 
plnmage  gKy,"  crossed  and  re-crossed  my  path.  Hnge  rock  masses  u 
large  as  balloons  were  balanced  as  on  a  amall  pivot  on  the  top  of  greatai 
rocks,  and  they  looked  as  if  a  gale  of  wind  wonld  blow  them  over. 
One  feature  of  the  conntry  is,  the  sand  rireF;  instead  of  the  bsiiki 
oontaining  water,  they  are  filled  with  sand.  Water  as  a  rule  may  Im 
found  by  digging  a  few  feet  beneath  the  surfaoe.  These  riTers  reminded 
me  of  Heber's  lines : — 


SBTCHBLE,  CHIEF  Of  THB  BAKWKNA, 


LIVIKQSTORB. 


I^rge  aloe  trees  also  are  seen  growing  on  the  steep  hill  sides. 

Hy  some  mistake  I  lost  my  way  and  nnoonscioualy  waa  riding  into 
tlie  waterless  Kalahari  Deaert.  My  heart  bounded  with  joy  as  I  saw  • 
ierd-boy  approaoWng.  I  »ow»U4.  \am.  VVTi*./'^  ^^'^wfi^a.  -a  »».-6.  tqa  p 
Se/chele  F  "— " Does  tt^  wM-te«A  tea*l^^*>t"    *-&i^^«,*».^x 
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siame/' — "  No,  master,  it  is  not  right."  I  promised  him  one  shilling 
and  sixpence  if  he  wonld  show  me  the  right  way.  Off  we  went  across 
cx>antiy,  and  as  there  were  many  thorn  trees  I  was  mnch  cat  about 
hands  and  clothes  ere  we  reached  the  path.  As  I  had  strayed  five  miles 
I  had  to  nrge  my  horse  on  to  make  np  for  time  lost.  On  the  way  I 
passed  the  post  men  going  to  Mafikeng  with  the  mails  from  Seychele*s. 
Two  native  men  carry  the  mail  bags  from  Seychele*s  to  Mafikeng  and 
back,  a  total  distance  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  on  foot  for  £1  5s* 
each.  Surely  these  are  not  overpaid  Government  servants.  I  reached 
Molopolole,  the  town  of  Seychele,  the  chief  of  the  Bakwena  tribe  of 
Bechuanas,  just  at  sunset  on  Saturday,  and  was  gladly  welcomed  by 
my  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
Their  house  is  situated  in  a  kloof  or  nari'ow  mountain  pass  with  hills 
three  or  four  hundred  feet  high  on  each  side.  On  Sunday  morning 
Seychele  was  at  church,  as  is  his  wont,  and  after  service  I  called  to 
greet  him.  Perhaps  a  few  words  about  this  interesting  Bechuana  chief 
may  not  be  ont  of  place. 

Livingstone  was  missionary  to  Seychele's  people  from  1845-9,  and 
the  chief  became  greatly  attached  to  the  "  doctor."  Livingstone  taught 
him  to  read,  and  from  all  accounts  few  Bechuanas  have  a  greater  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures  than  Seychele.  In  a  few  minutes  he  will  find 
nearly  every  text  yon  quote. 

One  day  Seychele  said  to  Livingstone,  "  Isaiah  was  a  fine  man ;  he 
knew  how  to  speak."  Seychele  was  anxious  that  all  his  people  should 
become  converts  to  Christianity,  so  one  day  he  said  to  Livingstone,  **  Do 
you  imagine  these  people  will  ever  believe  by  your  merely  talking  to 
them  ?  I  can  make  them  do  nothing  except  by  thrashing  them  ;  aud  if 
you  like  I  will  call  my  head  man,  and  with  our  whips  of  rhinoceros 
hide  we  will  soon  make  them  all  believe  together."  Livingstone,  how- 
ever, did  not  believe  in  this  gentle  kind  of  persuasion.  I  am  afraid 
Seychele  is  not  an  *'  out  and  out  **  Christian.  He  seems  to  have  been 
too  firmly  fixed  in  heathen  customs  to  break  entirely  clear  from  them ; 
still  he  has  always  been  a  good  friend  to  mission  work,  and  only  this 
week  promised  to  give  £150  towards  the  cost  of  the  new  native  church 
now  in  course  of  erection.  Seychele  is  a  fine-looking  old  man,  very  tall 
and  portly,  with  white  curly  hair  and  whiskers.  As  a  boy  Living- 
stone's life  had  fired  my  imagination,  and  now  it  seemed  so  strange  to 
be  talking  to  Livingstone's  friend,  and  to  be  on  the  scene  of  his  work. 
The  moment  I  ref en  ed  to  Livingstone  the  old  man's  eyes  lit  up,  and 
with  much  vehemence  he  said,  **  He  was  a  good  man." 

The  town  of  Seychele  is  on  the  top  of  a  range  of  hills  some  three  or 
four  hundred  feet  high.  Yon  ascend  by  leaping  from  stone  to  stone,  and 
reminds  one  of  the  ascent  of  one  of  the  pyramids ;  but,  alas !  in  this 
case  one  has  not  the  kindly  help  of  the  guides.  Up  this  rocky  ascQ\!Lt  ^\L 
day  lon^  hnndreda  of  Bechnana   women  ioi\  c^xr^m^  -^^^^  ^1  ^^^^ 
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upon  their  lieada  from  the  valley  below.  So  perfect  have  tiu; 
become  that  eoarcelj  ever  do  they  break  a  pitcher  or  spill  adropol 
water.  I  send  yon  a  sketch  of  one  Rnoh  water-oarrier  taken  on  tha  wfdi, 
I  left  Molopolole  on  Monday  morning  and  Toitched  home  on  TliDrs- 
day  evening  after  an  absence  of  ten  days.  I  had  learned  many  valiuble 
lesBons  in  mission  work,  all  of  which  will,  I  hope,  bear  frait  aome  dij 
inMafikeng.  The  sketches  I  send  with  this  letter  were  execnted  for 
me  by  a  friend,  If r.  Allaway,  whom  I  chanced  to  meet  at  Molopolole. 
Majikeitg,  Avgwt,  1689. 

By  the  kind  permission  of  the  editor  of  the  Chronicle  of  the  Loiidoo 
Missionary  Society  we  are  enabled  to  give  our  readers  a  page  of  sketcliM 
sent  from  Molopolole  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Wookey  two  years  ago.  In  dubj 
respects  they  will  be  fonnd  toillnatrate  Mr.  Appelbo's  narratire.  We 
append  part  of  the  Bev,  A..  J.  Wookey'a  descHption,  taken  from  tb» 
Gkronide  for  Angnst,  1887. 

(1)  Is  a  part  of  the  chiers  courtyard,  called  the  khotia,  wbeie  tbe 
picOB,  or  conncils,  assemble.  The  chief  sits  there  to  bear  all  cases  nf 
dispute,  and  also  to  hear  the  news.  The  picture  representa  oclj 
one  side  of  it.  In  shape  it  is  a  circle  enclosed  with  poles,  as  seeo. 
The  honse  to  the  right  is  where  the  chief  sits  in  wet  weather,  or  whert 
work  is  done,  snch  as  sewing  and  preparing  skins,  &,c  The  haK 
whose  tops  are  seen  over  the  fence,  are  part  of  the  town  in  whidi 
some  of  Seychele's  family  live. 

(2)  Represents  a  bit  of  the  road  from  the  misston-honse  up  Hke  tiill 
to  the  Bakwena  town.  It  is  simply  a  case  of  stopping  from  stone  to 
stone  and  rock  to  rock,  a  road  more  fit  for  goats  or  baboons  than  for 
human  beings.  Dot  one  gets  nsed  to  it.  The  people  have  to  eanj 
their  water  like  the  woman  and  two  girls  in  the  piotnre.  Ibaf  ■ 
water  pot  is  broken  in  going  np  and  down  thrae  rocks.  Tbilisi 
way  to  church  from  our  house.  The  Bakwina  went  np  in  thtttmUiM 
times  to  the  hills  for  safety.  Now  the  chief  is  old  and  does  nsi  vut 
to  remove.  I  often  pity  the  people  with  their  loads  of  wood,  sad  all 
kinds  of  things  which  they  have  to  carry  np. 

(^)  Represents  a  pile  of  rocks  just  at  the  back  of  our  honse,  at  xht 
foot  of  which  is  the  dam  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  It  is  one  of  lb* 
sights  of  the  season  hero,  after  a  heavy  rain  storm,  to  see  water  msbirr| 
down  the  gorge  and  covering,  a  foot  or  two  deep,  atl  the  ground  when 
the  children  are  standing. 

(4)  Is  the  mission- ho  use,  Molopolole.  The  roof  isof  thatoh.  n* 
honse  is  surroanded  on  three  sides  by  hills,  which  are  very  pretty  now 
after  rain.  We  do  not  allow  the  people  to  cut  the  trees  or  bushea 
The  chief,  Seychele,  has  given  ns  permission  to  forbid  them;  and  if 
found  doing  so,  to  take  their  axes  from  them. 
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VIGOROUS   EFFORT  AT  CAPE   HATTIBN, 

Now  that  the  war  is  over  and  the  streets  are  in  a  more  settled  condi- 
tion we  have  commenced  our  war  once  more  in  the  waj  of  open-air 
preachings,  singing  processions,  etc.  Twice  a  week  I  go  ont  into  ike 
market,  or  on  to  the  wharf,  and  hold  forth.  Tme  mj  extempore  French 
is  somewhat  weak  as  yet,  bat  I  am  very  thankful  I  can  go  on  and  makt  k 
myself  understood  by  all.  Sunday  is  now  a  Tery  bnaj  dxy :  we  are  at  ■ 
it  from  morning  to  night.  T 

The  bigoted  Roman  Catholics  are  furious  and  want  to  know  whattar  ^ 
the  authorities  will  not  put  a  stop  to  our  processions.  They  did  lot 
see  that  on  Sunday  night  the  mayor  of  the  town  was  singing  as  loatilj 
as  any  one.  This  afternoon  I  am  going  to  another  end  of  the  town,  and 
on  Thursday  we  are  to  haye  a  torchlight  serrioe  on  one  of  the  largv 
squares.  We  want  some  more  hymn-books,  OanHqtteg  Popvlain^  pub- 
lished by  Nishet  &  Co.  It  is  a  capital  collection.  One  Roman  Cathohe 
woman  went  to  a  member  of  our  Church  and  begged  her  to  get  her  one 
of  the  little  books  to  sing  from.  W.  8.  SMITH. 
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(Ctmeludsd,) 
BY  THE  REV.  HENRY  LITTLE. 

lOUT  midnight  we  reached  Uthiynr,*  some  eleren  miles  north  of  Dh»- 
puram.  Here  we  have  a  good  house  for  a  catecbist  and  a  zoom  fort 
school-chapel,  bat  at  present  the  house  is  emptj,  and  I  am  afraid  it  most 
remain  so  for  some  time,  or  until  a  spring-tide  lifts  up  the  finanoei  of 
our  Society.  We  stayed  for  an  hour  or  two  and  looked  round  in  the 
clear  moonlight.  There  are  many  Tillages  within  easy  reach.  Starting  again  we 
made  another  ten  miles  and  found  ourselves  at  Kangyam.  This  is  regarded  as  the 
centre  of  the  Eonga  Nad,  and  near  at  hand  live  some  of  the  most  inflaential  Gowte 
families.  I  found  a  very  fair  catechist's  house  and  a  room  intended  for  a  achooL  So 
far  none  has  been  started.  The  want  of  this  place  is  a  girls*  BchooL  I  adrlsed  the 
catechist  to  see  if  his  wife  could  gather  a  few  girls  together  and  so  widen  her  inllt- 
ence.  After  looking  all  round  the  place  we  visited  a  village  about  a  mile  away,  and 
held  a  service.  All  listened  attentively  save  one  man  who  was  foil  of  foolish  objee- 
tions.  It  turned  out  he  was  the  village  pujari  or  temple  priest,  and  he  was  naturally 
afraid  that  his  gains  might  be  interfered  with.  Here  again  no  one  was  able  to  read. 
In  the  afternoon  we  started  for  another  village,  where  I  was  told  were  some  peoi 
pie  almost  decided  to  become  Christians.  They  are  Pariahs  and  of  a  low  type,  and 
certainly  they  did  seem  in  need  of  some  change.  I  never  saw  worse-looking  specimeni 
of  men  or  women,  and  their  habitations  were  of  the  most  primitive  construction.  One 
thing  seemed  certain.  They  had  an  idea  that  Christianity  would  do  them  good,  but  they 
irere  terribly  afraid  lest  any  one  should  know  that  they  were  desiroos  to  better  their 
circumstances,  or  have  their  children  taught  to  read.    They  thought  the  Gonnden  of 
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the  neighbouring  village  would  do  for  them  if  this  got  out.  I  urged  them  to  throw 
aside  all  their  idols,  and  think  only  of  Christ  as  their  Gk>d  and  Saviour.  Thej  seemed 
half  persuaded,  but  said  they  must  take  further  counsel  with  their  caste  people.  Care- 
fal  and  kind  treatment  may  soon  lead  them  to  a  right  decision,  but  it  is  not  easy  for 
Bach  people  to  bom  their  boats. 

On  our  way  back  to  Kangyam  we  called  at  the  house  of  a  carpenter.  He  was  not 
at  home,  but  we  saw  a  younger  brother  who  lives  near  Mulanur.  He  has  given  up  the 
worship  of  idols,  but  has  not  discarded  his  "  thread  "  and  ashes  on  the  forehead.  He 
said  he  constantly  prayed  to  God  through  Christ,  and  thought  that  both  he  and  his 
brother  would  before  long  publicly  confess  Him.  The  catechist  at  Kangyam  has  a 
wide  sphere  to  work  in,  so  that  unless  special  arrangements  be  made  he  cannot  visit 
this  Tillage  oftener  than  once  in  a  fortnight.  There  is  a  large  weekly  market  at  Kan- 
gyam every  Monday.  Mr.  Dyriam  arranges  his  visits  so  as  to  be  able  to  help  the  cate- 
ehist  at  the  market  as  often  as  possible ;  and  the  catechist  from  the  next  station, 
Vellucovil,  also  comes  in.  In  this  way  large  numbers  are  reached. 

Starting  again  at  night  we  reached  Vellucovil  early  in  the  morning,  and  after  a  cup 
of  tea  set  out  again  with  fresh  bullocks  for  Uttamapulyam,  where  the  catechist  resides 
and  where  there  is  a  small  school.  One  reason  why  we  think  it  wise  to  pay  a  good 
deal  of  attention  to  this  place  is  that  many  relations  of  two  of  our  **  Home  "  boys  re- 
side there.  These  boys  are  now  young  men,  and  beiug  married  have  homes  of  their 
own.  We  had  very  pleasant  intercourse  with  this  people.  All  received  us  and 
our  message  kindly.  They  are  mostly  cotton  weavers,  and  the  mills  now  springing  up 
everywhere  in  this  country,  and  the  goods  sent  from  English  looms,  are  robbing  them 
of  their  former  profits  and,  indeed,  means  of  living.  I  saw  clearly  enough  that  our 
agent  there  had  too  much  in  hand  with  this  village  and  Vellucovil  as  weU.  So  I  pro- 
mised to  send  him  a  teacher  for  Uttamapalyam  (which  has  since  been  done),  and  J 
told  him  to  make  Vellucovil  his  home. 

When  the  shades  of  evening  fell,  I  bade  good-bye  to  Mr.  Dyriam  and  started 
for  Karur,  twenty-four  miles  away.  I  had  been  out  a  week  and  had  only  one  night's 
nndisturbed  rest  during  the  time.  This,  with  much  exposure  to  the  sun  in  the  day- 
time, was  telling  on  me  a  good  deal,  and  I  looked  (forward  to  home  with  no  little  pleli- 
vure. 

Summing  up  my  experiences  during  this  week,  there  is  one  thing  of  a  practical 
nature  which  seems  bound  to  follow.  We  must  have  a  Konga  Nad  MUHon  Relirf 
JsixtcTytum  Fund.  I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  items  of  expenditure  which  are  of  a 
pressing  nature,  as  for  instance,  the  girls*  school  at  Aruracurchi,  the  catechist's  salary 
at  Mulanur,  the  school  chapel  at  Darapuram,  and  the  teachers  at  Darapuram  and 
Uttamapulyam,  but  there  is  more  to  follow.  A  friend  gave  us  at  Nerur  last  year  plant 
in  the  shape  of  a  school  and  houses  for  teacher  and  catechist  at  a  cost  of  over  a  thou- 
sand rupees.  We  must  go  on  and  extend, — to  stand  still  is  to  become  enfeebled  ;  to 
extend  we  need  funds.  We  hope  to  have  a  Joyful  Neta  Evangelist  with  us  soon,  but 
beyond  this  we  are  in  pressing  need  of  money,  and  I  trust  friends  at  home  will  do  their 
best  to  float  and  maintain  the 

Konga  Nad  Mission  Relief  and  Extension  Fund. 

£200  urgently  needed. 
XMrur^  Mareh  19th,  1889. 
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A   GROUP    OF    HINDU    SERVANTS. 

BRYANTS  all  the  world  over  lore  a  little  relaxation  irom 
work  and  a  little  gossip,  and  tlie  Hindn  servant  is  seldom 
happier  than  when  squatting  down  with  his  companions  having 
a  chat  ahout  most  recent  domestic  events  The  accompanying 
picture  represents  a  group  of  Hindu  servants  comfortably  seated  just 
outside  one  of  the  godowns,  or  houses  for  the  native  servants ;  most  pro- 
bably it  is^  the  cook. room,  for  kitchen  is  too  dignified  a  term  for  the 
place  where  the  **  luxurious**  food  of  the  Anglo-Indian — hard  beef,  tough 
mntton,  stringy  fowls — is  prepared  for  the  table.  To  the  left  is  the 
ayah^  or  nurse,  who  has  her  mistress*  work  basket  before  her,  and  is 
busily  engaged  in  darning  ma8ter*s  stockings,  while  at  the  same  time 
she  eagerly  listens  to  the  story  graphically  told  with  appropriate  gesture 
bj  the  horsekeeper  opposite.  He  is  not  in  his  uniform  of  white  drill 
or  blue  serge,  but  in  his  usual  style  of  undress,  and  he  has  evidently  a 
choice  story  of  master  s  doings,  which  he  embellishes  in  oriental  style 
to  the  great  amusement  of  his  listeners.  The  man  in  white  is  the  cook 
of  the  establishment.  Breakfast  has  been  disposed  of,  and  he  is  in- 
dulging in  a  rest  and  smoke  before  he  goes  to  receive  mistress*  ordei*s 
for  dinner.  The  other  woman  is  the  cook's  assistant,  or  tannaJcetchy  and 
is  most  probably  the  cook*s  wife.  The  man  in  the  doorway  leaning 
against  the  wall  is  the  gardener,  who  draws  the  water  from  the  well 
and  carries  it  to  the  bath-rooms  and  the  cook-room.  It  is  a  typical 
Hindu  group,  and  I'epresents  the  servants  at  the  time  they  enjoy  them- 
selves most.  They  are  friendly  enough  now ;  bat  often  they  quarrel, 
and  master  or  mistress  has  to  be  arbitrator  in  some  petty  dispute.  At 
such  times  the  mistress  often  longs  for  one  good  English  maid-of-all- 
work,  so  that  she  may  be  freed  from  the  trouble  of  looking  after  so 
many  necessary  evils.  Many  of  the  high?r  servants  are  Chi*i.stians,  and 
they  often  imitate  too  exactly  the  habits  of  their  masters.  They  see 
master  drink,  and  he  is  a  Christian,  therefore  they  too  may  indulge  in 
the  same  pastime,  and  alas  1  sometimes  do  so  to  a  lamentable  extent. 
In  some  homes  the  mistress  who  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  spiritual 
state  of  her  servants  invites  the  native  minister  or  evangelist  to  visit 
them  at  fixed  intervals  to  read  and  pray  with  them.  Such  care  is 
gi'eatly  needed,  and  mistresses  who  cannot  speak  the  vernacular  to  their 
servants,  may  greatly  help  them  by  seeing  that  they  go  regularly  to 
church,  and  that  they  receive  visits  from  the  native  pastor.  Christianity 
has  done  much  good  to  the  Hindu  servants,  but  the  indifference  and  bad 
example  of  many  so-called  English  Christians,  have  seriously  hindered 
tb<5  work  of  their  conversion. 
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284  MEETING  OF  THE  GENERAL  COMMUTER. 

NOYBMBEB  13TH,  1889. 

The  President  of  the  Cokfebbnob  nr  the  Chahl 

Pbesent  :  Bev.  Dr.  Rigg  and  Mr.  T.  Morgan  Harrej  (TreasnrerB),  Revs.  J.  Walton, 
M.  C.  Osbom,  Geo.  W.  Olrer,  Marshall  Hartley  (Secretaries)  ;  Dr.  Jenkins  (Hon. 
Sec),  Beys.  B.  W.  Allen,  J.  A.  Beet,  J.  Bond,  W.  Branyate,  T.  Champneas,  Owen 
Davies,  Walford  Green,  Dr.  Greeves,  J.  W.  Greeves,  GFeo.  Eenyon,  T.  McOdlagfa, 
J.  Nettlcton,  B.  Boberts,  D.  Sanderson,  T.  T.  Short,  D.  J.  Waller  ;  Messn.  F.  W. 
Gedye,  W.  Hedges,  J.  W.  Jepps,  W.  0.  QuibeU,  J.  0.  Sheppard,  D.  F.  Shillington, 
J.  S.  Sutcliffe,  J.  Taylor,  C.  J.  Thomas,  W.  Vanner,  P.  F.  Wood ;  also  Bers.  E 
Gulliford,  J.  Blchards,  W.  Taylor. 

1.  Bead  Minutes  of  Meeting  of  October  9th,  and  agreed  to  accept  the  asms 
as  a  correct  record. 

2.  Bead  Minutes  of  Meetings  of  Finance  and  General  Purposes  Committee,  October 
1 8th,  28rd  and  25th,  November  1st  and  8th,  and  agreed  to  adopt  the  same,  indnding 
the  following : — 

(1.)  Beported  breakdown  in  the  health  of  the  Ber.  J.  Conrtney  James,  of  Jobao- 
nesberg,  who  is  ordered  home  by  the  doctors.  Agreed  that  a  young  man  be 
sent  out  forthwith  to  supply  his  place. 

(2.)  Agreed  to  a  grant  of  £80  from  the  Plant  Fund  towards  the  roofing  of  the 
chapel  at  St.  Mary's  Island,  Gambia  District.  Also  a  grant  of  £20  towaxdf 
furniture  for  the  Yoruba,  and  also  one  of  £40  towards^  fnznitoie  for  the 
Limbah  mission. 

(3.)  Mr.  Mitchil,  of  the  Wuchang  District,  who  has  worked  in  connection  with 
our  mission  there  for  many  years  without  cost  to  the  Society  was  intnxlaced 
to  and  addressed  the  Committee. 

(4.)  The  Bev.  Bobert  Tebb  took  leave  of  the  Committee  prior  to  his  departure  to 
Ceylon. 

(5.)  Bev.  W.  B.  C.  Cockill  addressed  the  Committee  at  length  on  the  position  and 
prospects  of  the  work  in  the  Sierra  Leone  and  Gambia  District.  The  Com- 
mittee expressed  its  obligation  to  Mr.  Cockill  for  his  statement  ajid  its  sp- 
proval  of  his  policy  and  administration  in  his  District. 

(6.)  Agreed  that  the  revised  scale  of  Furlough  Lodging  Allowances,  adopted  by 
the  General  Committee,  shall  not  apply  to  missionaries,  or  their  familiei, 
who  were  in  England  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  said  scale,  bat  shall  be 
regarded  as  notice  for  future  cases. 

(7.)  Agreed  that  consent  be  given  to  the  Bev.  John  Williams,  of  St^  Ylncent,  to 
return  to  England  after  the  next  West  Indian  Conference,  subject  to  Uie 
consent  of  that  Conference.  Agreed  also  that  consent  be  given  to  the  Ber. 
Oswald  Welch  of  Jamaica,  to  return  to  England  at  the  same  time,  subject 
to  the  same  consent. 

(8.)  Agreed  to  send  three  men  to  the  West  Indies  on  the  usual  conditions. 

(9.)  Agreed  that  the  following  be  the  members  of  the  Conference  Committee  oa 
Transfers  between  Home  and  Foreign  Work  (Jfin.  1889,  p.  203),  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Missionary  Committee  : — 

Bevs.  0.  H.  IBLeWy,  3o\iti'^«X\.Q.xL,'tt.ik..^M..O,  Osbom,  Geo.  W.  Giver, 
B  A.,  and  W.  TYieo.  DtJk\\ao\i,l&..iu 
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(10.)  Bead  Memorial  to  the  Marqais  of  Salisbuiy  urging  that  the  attention  of 
the  forthcoming  International  Conference  on  African  afEairs  may  be  directed 
to  the  liquor  traffic  among  native  races ;  and  also  the  answer  thereto. 

(11.)  Agreed  that  the  **  Schedule  of  Instructions  to  Missionaries,"  now  out  of 
print,  be  not  re-issued :  but  its  principles  embodied  in  the  forthcoming  *'  Mis- 
sionary's Handbook." 

(12.)  Agreed  that  proTisional  permission  be  granted  to  the  Rer.  John  Brown,  of 
Calcutta,  to  visit  England,  if  found  necessary. 

(13.)  Agreed  to  a  grant  of  £25  from  the  Plant  Fund  for  the  purchase  of  a  tent  for 
the  Santhali  Mission  ;  Mr.  Olver  having  moved  forward  to  Shamshunderpur 
in  the  midst  of  the  Santhali  people. 

(14.)  Agreed  that  the  use  of  the  Saloon  be  granted  to  the  City  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  from  12  till  2  p.m.  each  day  during  the  week  of  Universal 
Prayer,  in  January,  1890. 

3.  The  Finance  and  General  Purposes  Committee  was  instructed  to  watch  the 

nurse  of  afEairs  in  South  Africa,  and  to  take  such  action  as  may  seem  advisable. 

4.  The  following  Resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  : — 

The  Committee,  in  recording  the  decease  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Eilner,  continues  to 
cherish  the  high  regard  for  his  Christian  character  and  his  efficient  and  long  con- 
tinued services,  to  which  expression  was  given  in  the  Besolution  of  July  12th, 
1888 ;  presented  to  and  adopted  by  the  Conference  of  1888  ;  and  directs  that  an 
assurance  of  the  Committee's  affectionate  and  prayerful  sympathy  be  sent  to  the 
family,  and  particularly  to  Mrs.  Brown,  of  Calcutta. 

6.  Agreed  to  grant  the  use  of  the  Saloon  to  the  Wesley  Scientific  Society  for  a 
[>>nversazione  on  December  18th. 

6.  The  usual  Financial  Statement  was  presented,  and  two  small  legacies  reported. 

7.  The  list  of  missionaries  at  home  and  of  recent  departures  was  read. 

8.  Bishop  William  Taylor,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  introduced  to, 
[ind  addressed  the  Committee. 

CORBECTiON.— (JVb^ttfM,  November,    p.    260).    Minutes   of  Finance  and   General 
Purposes  Committee.    In  2.  (3),  for  "  return  "  read  "  visit." 


Recent  Departures. 

Rev.  B.  and  Mrs.  Tebb,  for  Galle,  Oct.  31st. 

Misses  Wright,  for  Antigua,  Oct.  31st. 

Bev.  S.  Tope,  for  Hong  Kong,  Oct.  3l8t. 

Bev.  G.  and  Mrs.  Hargreaves,  for  Hong  Kong,  Oct.  31st. 

Bev.  B.  Bone,  for  Shanghai,  Nov.  1st. 

Miss  Watson,  for  Shanghai,  Nov.  1st. 

Bev.  W.  B.  C.  Cockill,  for  Sierra  Leone,  Nov.  2nd. 

Rev.  J.  Gilbert,  for  Sierra  Leone,  Nov.  2nd. 

Bev.  F.  Mason,  for  Cape  Town,  Nov.  6th. 

Bev.  J.  and  Mrs.  Broadhead  and  infant,  for  Calcutta,  Nov.  7th. 

Bev.  C.  Matthews,  for  Lagos,  Nov.  9th. 

Bev.  H.  F.  Halligey,  for  Lagoe,  Nov.  9th. 


Death. 

At  Jagersfontein,  Orange  Free  State,  South  Africa,  on  Friday,  October  UtVl\A 
Kev.  Timothy  Cresswell. 
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Do.,  Clareniont  St.     17  19  S 

Do ,  Rngbn  St.      .      0  IS  S 

as  0  0 
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'    ■■  BKIITBD    A 


Messrs.  Qi^ II,  Stew 
int  lUHUlmeutoD 
r.  and  H.  BigdMi, 


HI  -"NoTioga" 
■  lira  or  skci 


second  unnnnl  laitalmeDt  toward*  Legacy  of  £8,000, 

■rrts  and  M«y 

Residuary  EiiUte 


led  AXNOUtfCEMBmS. 

£  t  i  1 

^oik,  Waltx,  Miaiionac)'  BoxM lU  It  I 

XjBgKj  of  the  late  Hra,  E.  North,  per  llMirs.  Robjosoa  and  8oD,  Btrerlef 

Mr.  T.  W.  Pocoolc,  r>rginia  Holrr 

Legacj  o(  the  lalfl  Mr.  Wm.  Boolfl  Wearer,  Highfidd,   Sheffield,  pet  Mfm™, 

Alderson,  Son  nod  Dnst 

Mr.  WmiiiiD  Sia«oiu,  Ball.     [DonnlJaDj 

Mr.  John  Smith,  J.P.,  Lincoln 

A  lady  in  Ireland,  tbtongh"B,"  pec  Rev.  CW.nobBrt8on,5ancljJfo*«,i>iilfi(i      10  It  I 

Xiat  fieginbottom,  Soathporl ,        ,        t    t    ' 

Mn.  Heilop SI 

Ura.  B.  Uoffatt,  Ortoa II 

HiB.  Davenport,  Brighton .    .    I    ' 

Do.,  Special  Subscription .         .         .        i    '■ 

Dr.  R.  N.  Cuat,  Elm  Park  <lank<u,  :S  11'. 1 

JSa.  Sayce,  in  rsmembrBDce  of  kindaeai  ahowo  to  her  aon,  Liout.  tuyc«,  at 

Cftpe  CoaaC  Cutle,  by  Her.  W.  West II 

JUVF      .„  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Frinee  of  Wales  Boad .       .      ,.      8    1    S    •   Lodcifields  (Rodney  Road},  isg»      I  IC  I'l 

QnesD'aRoad  .  .      8    I     n         Brixton  Hill         .         .         .         .  SO    I    ' 

Soathwaik,  18S8  .  .      4  13    2    |    Bnatford i    '. 

TOTAT.y       itKOsrpMof  ConCribiitiom  and  Ramittancaa  annoanoej  oaths 

MUaonar)  .Voliai  of  this  month  amoonC  to £9711    *   i 


CLOSING  OF  THE  ACCOUNTS  Tor  1889. 
The  District,  Circuit,  and  Branch  Treasurers  ;ir- 
respectfully  informed  that  the  Accounts  for  1889  will  !  ■ 
closed  on  January  31st,  1890,  in  accordance  with  iti^ 
Conference  Resolution,  see  Alnnifet  of  Ctm/eretiee,  1888,  pnjir  iii, 
(2).  The  Cirtuit  and  Branch  Treasurers  are  therefora 
requested  to  forward  their  halaiical  of  Qiuh  to  lh«  Dislri'et  Tre^untti't 
itot  lat^r  than  the  end  of  January,  and  the  Lieta  immedi'ifelij  ato 
Uieg  havp  been  pfuserl  hy  the  au.fitm-s  ttpp'iinl'i'i  at  the  December  (jwartujg, 
Meetiiiii.  Kind  and  earnest  attention  to  this  notice  will 
greatly  further  the  early  publication  of  the  Society's  Annual 
Report.  Rennittances  should  be  distinctly  marked  whether 
for  1889  or  1890. 


Special  Notice. 

All  Letters  and  Comnnmicfttioua  on  the  bnaicess  of  tho  Sncioty  * 
addressed  to  the  General  Secretaries.  Westeyan  Mission  U'-uje,  liitkof 
Street.  Within.  E.G.     All  Drafts,  ChequeB,  and  Post  Office  Ordet^  njmitt^  J 
tbe  MisHion  House  are  to  be  cbosbed  to  thb  Crrr  Bask,  and  made  p 
to  the  lUe.  Mormodutee  C.  Ortwrn,  BeBiii.ij  'L'tBiuuT«r. 


STAR  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Head  Office-82.  HOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON. 


DatabliBhed  1843, 
And  ^K^invend  iy  ifpeoM  Act  cf  PttriiameiU  (31  ^  S3  Vie.  oap.  ISS). 

DIRECTORS : 

CUir«a»-WILIJAM  MBWBDBM,  Ks(t.  J.P.,  DX. 
Dipyitf-CHaiTman—E..  3.  ATKINSON,  ESQ.,  U.P. 


LiKirr-CoL.  A.  H.  ABTHUB. 
Bt.  Hor.  H.  H.  FOWLEB.  H.P. 
OEORGE  LIDOETT,  Bbq. 
ALEXANDBB  HoARTBDB,  Ebq.,  : 
JOHN   NAPIEB,  ESQ. 


8.  D.  WADDY,  Esq.,  Q.C,  U.P. 


W.  E.  FAREEB,  Esq.,  F.E-S. 
T.  W.  POCOCK.  EWJ.,  J.P. 
WM.  OAOS  SPICES,  ESQ. 
Bkv.  JAME8  A.  SFDBQEON. 
JOHN  VAHNEB.  Esq.,  J.P. 


AsBUTEuioe  Fund 
A  nnrm.]  Inoome 
Bonus  Apportioned  — 
OlaimB  Paid       


£2,788,350 

417.237 

1,406,911 

3,046,032 


The  Star  Life  Antuanea  Sodity  hu  been  MtabllBbed  Fobtt-Bu  jmit,  and  bM 
Inied  I^VTT-IiGHT  Thoubakd  Folldea.  Cl^mi  paid  liiuii«dl»tely  on  ytool  of  death, 
and  sdmlssioti  of  title. 

Coidee  of  the  Report  and  Pmpeotut,  with  all  Informatioii,  fomrded  <»  kppliMUon  to 
W.  W.  BAYNES,  FJ.A,  Atfnrhwy. 


WEAK    AND    LANGUID    FEELINGS, 

Which  10  many  people  experlenoa  at  ttiia  time  of  the  rear,  yield  like  magic  to  Ihc 
inrlgorating  propertlaB  of  mild  galrMkio  cmTents  generated  b;  wearing  one  of 

HARNESS'  ELECTROPATHIC  BELTS. 

ItlaTei7MimfoTtabIe  toiTeai,prodaoeanoBhock,andahontdbe  womby&U  in  teaich 
of  Health,  Stiength,  and  VHalltj. 

It  i^ipart.   traW    LIFE 


DebUitatod  ConsUtnUon,  asdsts  j 
Digestion,  Im^orea  Natri 
and  is  nnqneetionabl;  the  beat  V 
known  cnre  for  Itheiunatlo^ 
AfltetloBi,  HerrouiBB 
WcakneM,  Iiivmr  and  J 
Kidnay  DlMmMi,  Funo-  >; 
Uonal  DUorden,  etc. 

Ami  If  TtUmmiaU,  PoMpUtt,  imd  jUaia  luy  fti  had  Grmtit,  jitTimiity  «r  iy  Utfr, «  applicatiim  U 

THE    MEDICAL   BATTERY    COMPANY,    LIMITED. 

B2,0XF0RDSTREET.L0ND0N,W.i^7iggSiS1.^cin 

Inititatlon  la  Ui«  iTcnU.     BDBvW»iLhtnAa.«i!&M  \b"<^'^  ^'^ 


CADBURY' 
COCOA 

IS  ABSOLUTELY  PURi 


,     ,  A  PURE  DRY  SOAP  IN 

11^^  FINE  POWDER.        ^  «  tf^ 

MV    ^^     lrhlb..i-lb.Ai-lb.Pmli9ta.    \^\^ ^\m 


LEAVES  NO  SMELL. 


warTs  LIME  JUICE  ? 


klona  1*  Ihg  LIdib-Tr>  crul 
■iMt  osni  iliDnld  ba  (nkcii 
piled  to  Uia  Osntunient),  i 
ttiDoootlDDi  laid  uadar  the 
or  pnf^nd  Lima  Julca,  « 


t  (hould  be  THI  JUICS  ol 

—  idmixlute.  In  Muiit»tr»- 
Hli^d  Tor  thl*  purpuK,  ui 
o  obUlD  thb  brud  (u  nip 
Id  not  UlT  Dl  Uir  numemui 
unentLfmsJulwConlliili 
AiJKVOB 


MIHITSERRAT 

(Trnda  Uark.) 
PURE    LIME-FRUtT    JUICE, 

ncmiifAai/iwTvii'Arn  in ImpiriatQiiaritandPinli, 
IkanmKyalhir.  Stt's^^'of SotiCanii^Ut'EVA'^" 


Needham 
Polishim 

QoU  jladilt^mplo- ti 

\Past 


Vhnutu 

JOBSPH  FICKEBIMa  AND  BONS,  BHVm 
t,  ii'if>Ti  Office  :  Bt.  Scnrtie'*  Sodh,  Bulcilia|i.  '■ 
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licjnirU,  ProyieehiKM,  tte.,  nay  be  imt 

vjimt  applUatim. 

B.  ALDlnOTOH  HCHT,  F.S.B.,  A.I^. 


NERVOUS  EXHAUSTION. 

PULVERMACHER'S  WORLP-FAMED  GALVANIC  BELTS  for 

the  cure  of  NERVOUS  EXHAUSTION  AND  DEBILITY  have 
received  tostlnionials  from  three  Physicians  to  Her  Malssty 
the  Queen,  and  the  leading  Physicians  of  Nine  London   Hos- 

Pitais,  including  over  Forty  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of 
hysicians  of  London. 

The  distressing:  symptoms  of  NERVOUS  EXHAUSTION  and 
DEBILITY  are  speedily  removed  by  means  of  PULVER- 
MACHER'S  World-Famed  GALVANIC  BELTS,  which  are  SO 
'  arranged  as  to  convey  a  continuous  electric  current  direct 
I  to  the  affected  parts,  giadually  stimulating  and  strengthening 
all  the  nerves  and  mu8Cles,and  speedily  arresting  all  symptoms 
of  waste  and  decay. 

Dr.TDHg,  VeUotr  nf  Ui<'  Buyal  CoHtKi'  "'  Plirilriias.  wrltci  ^— '  Ittli  Beptcmlnr,  18U.  BaTb« 
WBdllr.  fi'LruuiACUkk'B  ilbLiB  fur  nuuiy  yiaii,  lu lb*  owutc of  mnUia]  pm^cc,  I  un  In  ■  (mltloaW 
tpitk  uf  Mielr  (tfiM  valur  ■•  a  eimUve  ngcnl  In  «ik>  of  ii«ti-uiii  dlMsM  or  fuDeUoDAl  nuladr  wban 
Klretridtv  U  ifit-lv  tu  Ir  •rnioHblD.    I  ini  rulielv  cwnTjnoid  ol  Otrlt  vmcBOr.' 

Ur.  O.  HiHi.rihui  Jiixu.  F.K.C.P.,  F.lLtt.,  Pliytlidui  tu  St.  Hw;'*  Honllal,  nni— 'I  u 
MtUScd  tlM  Ur.  Pi-LTiBNii  SMt  U  mi  fcow^  mill  ttnte^t  lutxiuier  In  ttw  BrU  of  Mleasa,  aad  I  ttatak 
h>  (IctnVM  ta  mtet  wll  h  ovnr  enviHiiain-iiKiiit  rioni  Uie  iirolcMloii  iiid  icleiitiHo  a"  * 

_    ,.    .    .    .  M,H.C.P..W,PiiikBinMii',Lt«li,iirit«,Oet.,HH!i-        ■    ' 


nln^l 


■nllluoMlnoldRiUli 


•ss 


Pulvermacher's  Galvanic  Establishmaat, 

184,  REaENT  aiB.'EX.'t,  U3KD0K,  W. 
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HANDSOME    SHILLING    VOLUME. 
MR.  GEO.  THOS.   CONGREVE'S  WORK 

On  CONSUMPTIOK 

I      AND  OTHER  CHEST  DISEASES.  WITH  'APPEMDH' 

,  THE  NEW  EDITION.  WITH  THE  APPENDIX,  sent  poat-ftvefi 
ONE  SHILLING,  from  the  AuthOT,  Ooombe  Lods&  Peckluun.  BS 

To  MR.  GEO.  TIIOS.  CONGREVE'S  WORK  ON  CONSUMPTION,  DODtuu 

226  MOST  INTERESTING  and  AUTHENTIC  CASE 

tliit  h.ivc  iipi><;irr<<  inlhc\k'.:ckly  Journali  and  Monlhlv  MiKuinci  from  iMi  lothcpnwm  time,  wat 

NOTES    Al'l'ENUED   TO  MANY    showing  the    PERMANENCE  OK  CURI 
Containrng  also  LETTERS  FROM  A  LARGE  NUMBER  OF  MINISTERS 
The  foUoK'mg  Cate  it  telrctcd  fr«m  the  THIRTIETH  SSRISS  noK  P^AUA^ 
'ill  the  Weekly  Jimrxali ; 
CASE  FBONOUNGBD  INOUBABLB-LBTTBB  ftom  Ur.  HASTMOUk 
NBW  QnAT,  COBNWAIA.  ^ 

This  patient,  who  is  pro[>rictor  tjf  tbc  J\'em  i^uay  Qvardia%,  and  wsll-known  Id  tli 
<  town,  apjilied  to  mc  firat  in  ISBii.  when  lils  case  had  been  given  np  ai  hopelew.     He  cm 
ticued  utnlcr  my  treatment  all  ihrouu-h  1886,  and  to  the  Bpring  of  the  (olloiriBg  y«a 
Alter  that  time  hu  rcsumcil  hasineM,  having  rcaliied  a  perfect  cure. 

[I  mentiun  tlila  case  because  I  liave  recently  received  the  following  letter  from  bii 
and  bccanxe  it  U  imc  of  tliv  man;  evidences  of  that  ri:liif Atii^KCY  or  CUK8  vhich  it  tl 
gencr.-il  result  of  my  treatment  when  recorei;  takuE  plane,  and  Hepat'vnt  ititrlg  cmttinw 
tkr  treatment  to  lomj  ai  to  mah-  turf  (humanly  cpcaklntr)  Itiat  he  iii  all  right.] 

Tliix  patient  ]u>h  just  written  me  (March  Tth),  Myinf; :  ■  I  um  thankfnl  to  be  able  I 
bear  testimony  to  the  p-iint  c'llirnc.v  of  your  treatment.  It  was  three  and  a  halt  yeantf 
1  put  DlfMlf  under  you,  hae'ing  been  iiireii  vp  an  im'uriihtr  bgimr  loraldnetan  ;  and  I  ai 
now  at  Kv// ax  rrer,  ami  run  take  mg/ull  than-  vf  work  itgaln.' 

",•  DAva  oir  (JoMnviLTATiox  ai  ConuiiB  Loimik— Tuesday,  Thursdat,  ah 
SATUBOAV  JUorninyt  mly.  Ftcc  Cutu«U>itiniui  tii  pT>iat«  ^oAtoiti  rntlg,  irAa  wniM  i 
Mvpplind  wUh  wrrfii-iw  nt  f  Ii«  time  4  c.mirtiltoti™^  J^  0«B«A^  j 
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■ToMr.CoDfn-eve— Dear  Mir,- Thomnti  Farthing,  TCEidfng  at  Ht.Tho>BSS-hIU,^. 
ton,  wiM  at  tliR  point  of  death.  Uemurrliage  of  the  lungi  tud  rednctd  him  to  k  ikeMail 
thfcr  wan  a  wouml  on  Iho  top  of  the  rifht  Icng.  Hia  medical  adviin  *Ut«d  tbit  it «« 
nwlMB  pivlnf;  him  bdj  more  medicine.  Ab  a  last  reBoorce  he  applied  toytni. 
taking  two  of  jonr  la^te^t  bottles,  be  wan  able  to  leave  hiB  bedroom. 

'This  mnming  he  cfttue  to  uf  liniiscrcquCHtiPffiae  to  write,  stating  that  be  < 
work  on  Rnturda^,  and  l.as  Dot  lelt  any  bad  tfiecte ;  he  can  walk  nphUl  withont 
ping ;  his  appetite,  also,  i*  tici'cllent. 

'T.  V.  KBjs  that  lie  otceribi-i  life,  uiuicTltod.te  voiir  modidne.BudfB  anzlonifoiotbn 
who  are  sulTeringtoknow.— )'onrs  tnilf ,  J.  Ct.KAVB,  Tbe  Manee,  lAnnceiton,  Jniie  26, 1 W'' 

•,•  Days  o»  (;oll8VL■I^tlO^!^  at  \;(w»iw.  \Ai\«:."t— tv^Mii.Y,  Tuitbsdat,  *» 
Satckdat  MoTtiingt  only.  tVte  Conmltulimvi  to  prWolt  ^«»un>M  WHb|,  ^A«  ««at  l» 
tvjijtlied«UhmeAielnratthti\iM«S  cenmltotiw.   t,St«HwBw>V\ 


OVERWORKED  BUSINESS  MEN. 

T^  tax  UD  til*  BI9iO«>  UQCTCT  uf  Hie  iu-mmIoI  ImlltaM 
imoi  u{  iti-dsr  u  KuneUilDp  EniuucdDBt  Kut  una  o(  thuwi 
recnnutil']  th'irk  <i.'  liii;ii>iiTii.-  uii  rkfiIict  nci:>iinaf(>'.'  ut  tli* 

In  GEE" r  .  .  :  ^ud;*  1a«  pnivlile')  «ii  aiTBai 

llial  V.  I  :^<;>  the  >npp>y  tit  DutViiiM  MIMfT 

n-j:al   :  r.L    TliB  firal  >li(ii  af   marvark 

■linnr.  I  :.  Qivh  att.t   •  ilWiInrad  ti*n; 

S£EOHAM'^  PICLS  ^'i  Hkn  ma«lo  an  Ihoe  two  iwaM, 
[BtuirJng  the  c<Dn  Dlino«C  inm^lattig  U>  b  rob«U  onfijrUoa, 
nn]  t«m!«iloif  MDil  purll^lcjf  Um  olbv  ImUaU;.  Tbvjr  u* 
■  n'uilli  «>  fulB«a  a  box.' 

SPECIAI^. 

BEKCnaiCS  i'lLLS,  (^tio.  ii.  -tiractni,  nil!  ouklUy  reatom 

I     '       WEAK  STOMACH;  IMPAIRED  DIGESTION; 
-^- —  DISORDERED  LIVER; 

iHMMAOIOi-Rfi'wdO^OB'iniw.irU  w<.mlon  uuoa  ili»  V;t«l  Or^Tita  ;  3t!»Q«iJi- 
■iii-'nlii  ajMWii-  rr.urto*!!..  tinirjiai  Ovmpluxloii ;  >>Hn«ln»  (*■».  ibu  ItiMii  adtf^ 
>,..i»lu«»lnK-"hil.'  ttUSBItlUO  Of  QMALTU  ii.t^w&olH  pb)rMfi«l  ■^□■nry 


IT  BAUD  OP   ANY  1' 

d  only  by  T HOI,  BSBOHAH,  St-  Helen-|.  Luicuhlrc,  EnjUnd. 
nnLD    BY    DRUGOISTS  OENEHALLY  _ 


s  Tas 


t'OMPORT ;;:  fhkt 


TMoHPsinri  NEW  ntuca 

tOni  PUttTtK.    Kni.    pf"^ 


Relief  from  Cough  in   10  Mlnutw 

HAYMAH'8 

I        BALSAM 

or  HOREHOUND 


3u>Bin    Sti>i>«t,    au*a<i<i 

I   1li»nn<in>»,  frion  iiliom  tii 
I,  I"lml« iji«y  0» liwltn IViki  1  ■ 

Inllk.  ui4  iiHafdtliMe  lu  I^ 


Lattd^" 

^UXUBIAHT,  OL065T  BAIK. 
Uta  a  lonit  tlmn. 
>  In  a  Golden  Cnlnur. 

floUlM  3s.  6i)^  ?■■,  lOs.  «<]. 
mixta  Car  fiOWXAKDB*. 


ROWLANDS* 
KALYDOR 


ROWLANDS' 
ODONTO 


TOE  WESCBVAN-JCETHODiaT  MAHAXISK. 


.  J   U.i 


r.  J,  fi-ih 


Lmvm.  W.  T.  H»rtl«r.  J.  S.  Ilobliiwa.  K-  Waltw*.  L.  Bwiotl.  M.  SOlte.  i.  W 
r  JE'  A.  B. 

AulboTt  are  TWr<iuni«tt<1«J  to  kc«p  ooplm  of  tli«lr  USB.,  U  t>M)  Bdltnr  onttC 
i>  lo  nrtiuD  anaw^  cuctiil'uUi'iu.  TL«  •nlU<r^  |1»1  Bam*  aiul  xklEoM  mm 
;  c«t<fi  oommaaicatlua. 

'_*  Ativaui'tnsMitiiTRfttfuJlJ  SOT  Ac  (ml  li>  U'  JUitor,  t>iit  dlmct  i»  Ub*  Ml 
ltMli-l:<uiii  (nuf  laitP  HutH  tht  HIii  oft\t  M<>iU.4),3.  CattU ^trtrt,  dl^-rvd,  Cm4 

Mow  Ready : 

NEW  HYMN-BOOK  FOR  MISSION  OENTRSS: 

'THE  GENERAL  HYMNAR 

Dfffi^ling  500  Kyni*  ■>"<'  *i£ht  Canticles.  Ump  oI«tt|  6d. ;  Cloth  bou^ 

jn  smnll  tif}H\  fiaiirr  c-oi'fr.  Sd..  {Amp  rlj}tfi,~jti 

Tliu  UjoD-Buuk  is  tDl«Dt)o<l  for  MwioD- Halls,  antl  eappoiiltf  fti  UMoi 

which  the  ETangi'liaUc  Sorfices  ar«  Bunonndeil  by  a  »y*t*in  uC  Sudal  aoril  P 

Aj^cclo ;  but  II   b  not  deslgtieU  lo  tap^rseda  tbe  Bymiu  and  Senft/ar  i/lt 


BOOKS  AND  TRACTS  FOB  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

'It  Won't  Sink:'  A  Story  for   tbe   Saw  Ymt.     Br  Mauk  Gtl  H 
Pii^a  Ouo  Ili'lfposiir :  or,  -I*,  jwt  KKI,  «*{.  "^ 

A  New-Year's  Address  to  Parents  :  '  H»»l  Tbou  Hctb  Any  1 

R;'  Uj^kkGl't  E^&nsE.    Rojtil  ICau,,  Id.t  ac.Bt.  per  lOO.  i^r.     SspedutWl 

A  New- Year's  Prayer.    B;  Uart  Caltbrt  Wiluam.    SSuhl 

tinted  pa)X!r,     6rf.  p«r  doiun  :  it.  3>,  per  10i\  'tri. 
Hymns  for  Watch-night  Services.  (9  Hymia).    Fi3t|i.  4to.,Mp 

or.Sf.  F«r  \J>M\  ore. 

Remember:  Watch-night  Thoughts.    For  SMiior  ScJtokra.    fly  J 
Fiu!ic»  i'KiiuAH,    li>\v>T ;i-imL<.  lejip.    SJ.ipeiAfacn;  or,  3t.  {i«r  l(K^«' 

Covenant  Service.    Pirectioii*  to  PeQlieots  and  Bulwvw^  for  3 
B«r«Bii«  ih«ir  C-^niuuni  uitl,  i;oil.     Cr.  8*0.  l-f.;  w,  &(.  »t    100,  wL  I 
colon. 'Jrf. T  or,  ISi. pur  ll>\.  nrf .  31'aio. Un[>  ct , gilt  oU  U  Xtmo.pftau p^ 
Tie  Unfinished  Tale.    A  Tnw  &tory  fbc  OirU.    Bjr  Axatt  fl 
""""•"     Uojol  Siiau..  Ifl  pp.    6i/.  pet  dMsa;  or,  S».  per  100,  tirt.  ^™ 


NEW    ILLUSTRATED    TRACT& 

Pmm 

How  iHe  H^  Came  br  Calittg  for  It  _       8       ! 

■Without  a  Friend* ...„_• 

•Look  10  tti«  End',..        „         ...       „       .-       _      18       : 
ITGS.    Two  SidM  of  a  ChnXiBU-Day  ._       _       .       8       1 

(700.    'I'm  a  S«rmon  in  MfMlf         ..,        .       .»       ~       •       t 


PSIB}  LOW,  MMSTUN  AND  CO/S 

PUBLICATIONS, 
IWS    STANDARD    NOVELS. 

N'lw  and  Cbbapdr  Bdition 

n  iTt,  !a!ii;)-  ti.«i>!i,  I'l,  j  tlu'li,  itniforru,  Hi,  rj 
k  DOW.VC     l>>  a.  D,  lii.A<'K:<«>.iC. 

Icon  Tin:  nA»i»iK«  CBUwn.  Br  tuumab  luuirv. 

L  \.tL'<;il\>'.     ii/ Jt- p.  iiui.;r«ii«t 

POBAT  (UEA;  A\l>  OTIIRm  NTOttlRS.  iirXma-  WKLMKO. 
VAVOR  UI-'  rAMTEICKKtlXiR-    Vj  TniiMAK  tUHhT. 

OXe  lr:i.<!lB.    Hv  \Inv.f-.iT.=ii 


STANDARD     BOOKS     FOR     BOYS. 

nl«d.     In  v«fT  Un.l^iiu:  dam  Wo.lliiif.     l"i    Hv.)„  V>   firf.  ^  ffll  •.■O^tn,  Hi,  fl*. 
sr.W  VOI.UMK-S  KOW  BKADY: 


iiSir  rA»t.tuGii-i,jr,iii;<  riliiiir)      V.y  l-i'.itx  Ilr*iiT, 

ILCI-t'.  I'ICIKI  K.  Ul.\«.  A.\l>  HLAVK.    B;  H,  U.  .STmsr. 

VAU  Fllil.n  I'HK  UlTTCK.    II}- M.  r  H.  Pkheliiu. 

TAiiTLiKi;  exPLOiTi*  or  a  doctuu     hj  p^cb 


PER'S  YOUNG   PEOPLE, 

VOLUME   FOR   tB88. 

Jto„  in  I^AiuIsitii:!-  ctolh  «r><H,  .V  i1>f  ;  icilt  (olniii,  Ki 

s  Original  Starlet,  Hundreds  of  lIluMrallonai  and  Tw»<vft 
Co)our«a  Put  Of. 
BfMr  Ibn  pwc*  of  "  Bxpcr'a  Youo;^  Toopln.'*  wR  fa**«  ivvm  tn  till*  ocmchudim, 
li^MK  dull  uiUd  «'Lo  nil)  Biit  Hod  aalBtMt  toil  tar  aertr  and  happj  btna.' 

It  An*TV:An  tnofxtlix  for  lli«  fonngwltli  nblcti  wHaroiu^'inAlntr'l.' — V'*'*'- 
"■Toanc  IVoi'l*'  '■  i>*  C""'  i"  ■■*"'  ■"")  [•nbnpii  a  Hiti*  Ixiiim- Till*  j«ar 

lARPERS     MAGAZINE 

CHRISTMAS     NUMBER. 

COMPLETE    STORfES    b,    well  k..own    Wriwr* 
Complete  In  IttelF.     With  60  IHustratiant. 


i_3iiW  BOOKS  .^-  m\\  \l 


_     1 

i 


THE   «:/.■■ 

THE  CREDENTIALS  OF  THE  GOSPEI.:  A  Stou 
of  ilie  Reuanaf  ttie  CbrtUsn  Hotw>  Tuiiui  Tsai-aiicii  By  th«BM-i 
A'JUi  Bhvt. 

'  EapliaUcmll]'  n  ^-^u J  book ,  clMr  uxl  eanpaot 
Ha  its  rmwoning,  »u\  tiacotDi  in  tu  aiipnu*.... 

•  Ib  rlrtoa  ■•(  It*  <«lni,  ■sMit]'.  (Implo  wil  tii*lB(o«d,  jrM  mM'>le*il  iJ'uMiiM.I 
"cltlm  bif  ibtxMdfOnapluMatDOQCit  o»rt:bri-tf*aRl««dC*.  Wunll  ib«1  mil 
lAqaolod  trum  )>ii)!lauliijf;  (u  and!  ToMioIooa(|i<Disl  on  iW  looik-oui  tnr  tWi 
IpUM^M  fn  le^lons  itleniUira  h't  a  poVru)  *lt«n>liap'  wir  tarnMllj  i«WW 
pmimvli  DO  p.  hi;  to  Xhe  ccd  of  th*  watiao.  Tbn  L*iitar«r,  like  ■  ivjal  Mfk 
tuttb  111*  mapfo  plnlxu  abil  mounti  up  nilU  ntnotg.  tlauif,  spiial  nnF|^  U  t 
fi'eor  bratea.    Thi?  rtijtlinil"  beat  of  lit*  tmtoncfM  li  like  Uid  nu.tnti'T  pslolk 

|eigl»'i  or  AD  nDKcl'k  wlnjH.'—  Wfiliyan-Minhudltl  Jfngaiint. 
: 
din 
SE 
'.1 


NEW  BOOK  BY  MiBK  OUT  PBlBfB' 
FSHORT  TALKS    FOR  THE   TIMES.    By  Ma»»  Oct  1 

(.'ronn  Hill.    Clut;i,  gilt  »]([(■.    2t.id.    (Ufitforo  wlUi '  Uosi^r  TkOoL') 

'•T»lk»"  ani  wcj.  pun^oi,  iir«r>lc«l,«t  timu  nat 
tml  tii  n  high  *pliltQkl  Man.    Wa  h«Btll1f  nimniaed  tboa  u 
pdlTMl,  ud  ■nsUlQ  tba  *pltltnal  UU.—Liurtrf  VarU. 

'Cri*p.  lirlxr.  linitilfl  In  li«  voriLi,  cleur  in  It*  tlimgbtt.  liiUtic  I 
WfCitl  tit  talk  tiiBt  i>*iifi|a  like  to  htar.'  'MetlaUtt  Be*vr^er. 


|SERMONS,  ADDRESSES,  CHARGES.  By  Uia  R«v.| 

t.s-1'nulilratol  thaCoBtuvnoa.    Crovn  Sm.     Kith  Portrmlt. 


t^UOSft; 


r.  Good  ndliiit>  f  c 


jr  (load  PacfiU. 
.    t  tiwiiinon  til  Sin*  (ur  ll>«f. 
Ill,  All  Aucivnt  ^Mn  «itb  ■  UudtTS 

UtUllDlC 

IV.  Til"  TKloblc  PhiwI.  I, 
V.  An  nUnfCB  ftte  Foaw. 
VI.  TIK  Wnib  of  Uie  Sariuur  Riue. 
VII.  Oud't  llMbaulrr. 
I  TUL  0.^-4  batlaitiy. 


ADDRI 
1.  l(WOBt[ral  A-'dtv 


It,  UoaiuoU  to  duiatliui  V 

III.  Ttie  Wurk  «I  (tod  In  1 

UoJ. 

IV.  r\>t  B«)k  ana  tHi  TwAtMT. 
T.  An  UatpokMi  HlMiotuuf  || 

CIUBOBBi  ~ 
IL  TbB  Ifiiiiati7  rollU    * 


PRIZE    ESSAYS    ON   THE    CLASS-MEETING^ 

to  the  Chutcb,  and  Sufgestlon*  for  IncteaBine  its  BITieleii 
Citiflntu.     D;  the  Mat.  tV.  It.  TlioMrMix,  Kai.  Miwraox  JoHXaoM.'l 
SMtnL    Cto*i>  lfl<n...  l<>3]<)>.,.ttlFcm*er,M.;  Unip  eloth. U. 

LONDOK:  WESLKYAN-METaODIST  BOOK  Jt(» 


Books  forPpesents&  School  Prizes . 

W.  ct^R  CHAMBERS. 
SIXPs^^^■  r   booa's   foii    the    i  ot/m:. 

Clnlh.  nlUl  llliutntflnni. 

N^TA ;  or.  Fraamenta  of  s  Little  Lire- 
POOU  MISS  OAROLIKA. 

Us  J.  T.  «iiii.n,ABtli.iioI-Kr:»ii.pi,adt,-.!t 

A  FARTBINOPtJL. 

THH  GOLDEN   LADT 

nj-i..r  ii>.u« 
ALALOOLM  AND   DORIS;  cr.  LearainB  to  Belp. 

'WXLL!SI  HiCHOLLS-  or.  False  Shsmo  and  Tru«  Sboms- 


At 

R  HAPPIEST  CHRJSTMA3. 

;.    Mn*  l.uit.  STiihiir  r.( '[)onoi»B,'eM. 
_^'DE  AMUSEMENTS, 
I  [v..  t.'i  IxKoKOinK-i   Riv  Edition,  ntut, 
t^UFAST  OAeniEL. 
Tf  Um:  l>  'WriT.  Stir  BXIiion.  IlliMtnlht.     . 


MARK   WeSTCROFT. 

A  Vn.i.i.i  Hii-iiT.    6j  T.  fi^mtjnt  fir 
PERSEVERANCE  AND  SUCCESS. 

1H>  iKO't  WitiitMll^Tii.*.  AIH>ie*iT>nr    i 
Ir&iji.     By  ¥.bCiH.i^ir  fai-rxm.    o<>tli.      J 

FOUND  ON  THE  BATTLEflELO. 


At  Is.  6d. 

nOBINSOH  CnUSOE.  HOPE  OF  LEASCOMBE. 

DOAaTQUAnO  tale/.  '"■^i,*^.E^,''J^?™„™, «.. 

TALES  OF  ADVENTURE-  TAIEB  OF  TH E  sTa 

FIRESIDE  TALES  AND  SKETCHES.  i    '     iWM.nl-fc.",;  AniJ««.I»ta. 


At  as. 

LLLANT  OF  INSTRUCTIVE  AND  EHTERTAINIWfi  TSACTS.  contsininj  who'wom*  ifld 
iT'?Tli¥rfi».idingtopMn:hnnlf»,  Pari(h,Sohaftl,andCotlw;«Libfarlot-  li>  voli,t«e*2- 
•■'.•""    'FRIENDS.  i    HEflOES  OF  FlOMANTiO  ADVEHTUBE- 

■     ■   *     "'■"  LOKU   Om^k,   Ctr-<.i»  l,m       ~ 

KirtuBT  BiT»n.  Ouivtui 

FRANKLIN,  BENJAMIN.  LIFE  OF, 

An  «iii"iii'"iiiiPDc  u^,  UiHiiU,    pialMo..  , 
Fluiti,    llliutnliil. 

FAMOUS  MEN. 

.Ir,     P».i  »vp.CT«'B.    I>1iiiItM>>1. 

TALES   FROM   CHAMBERS-  JOUHNAL 


NO  TALES  OF  THE  8tA. 

,  ,jl   thT  navuJ    UmlTft,  Vwidl'f 

uVERY  AND  ADVENTURE. 


tHIN'.'d  WOMEH. 


At    2s.  ed. 


THtmniiK.  Iluam  _  , 

Bammnn,  M1U.IU,  «V,    lllnunied.  ClOUi. 

BOOO  AND  OREAT  WOMEN. 

A  nitUM*  prtwbnnli  >'»  airlf.    Qc^ii  Vic- 

mniuf.  BtkiiHKM  Di'nurrT.duum.  Mw. 
anun.   IliHiitiiT    Dui'ui*  blow*,    uu. 

mva  AMD  ADVENTURE,  RECENT. 


CijorAics.    murtnted. 

HISTORICAL  OELEtlBITICS. 

Ol]F«  Ch>»wUj,.  Wuaii»rT0«.W4rlUMI 

BiiI(.HKTi(,lii'm  nrW*ll.(.»-TB«.    Iliun. 

LITERARV  CELEBfllTlES. 

NuuKviu  lUniuutuiu, 

VOUTH'SCOMPANIUN  AND  COUHBEIUNL 
.^ — rt *tmxLOri.Tinab 


Xc*   UltlOs.  «II  p 


ft  It.  CKAMBEIIS,  47,  Pit»nio«tw-rvw,  Lm|^m;  u^  EdtoliHrgli- 


n 


PNEW  AND  ENLARGED  SERIES 
TBS 

CHRISTIAN  MISCELLAN1 

FAMILY    VISITOR 

l^oriy  PagBs.  Cntwri  4ta  (9"  by  7  ).  Stiparior  IllustraUans.  Priecl 

nw  tapciaiMj  ol  Iblt  Pttrtixllc*!  f<ubfd*  nn;  Biiuarltl  ri-kn^o  In  HnalrtBocdtf 
~Bd  lU  poipoiu  aiid  tfilrlt  are  mi  tiroll-tnuttii  *r  u>  trii-.'ir  niij  mrtuMi  Mjarirf 
(Mm  MllnMliiir  MipiirltiuiUh.     A  crtklcr  inrial*  ot  liit  i>  hq<1  pipnlv  "  ~   --'-^ 
Inmd;  «iiil  il>u  tlliwlnnioiit  will  tMotaTapaiiarcWrai.MiL 

With  tba  JANUARY  number  will  be  givm 
A  OOLOURHD  PRONTISPIHOB 

VIE^V     OF     OENTE' 

And  tb?  oommeQoemenc  of  a  NEW  SBBTATj  81! 
Sy  EVBLVN  BVBRliirr-QBBBN.  Author  of  'M;-  Bliv 
Trae  to  the  L&tt.'   eto.,  «hUUvd: 
MISS     MEYRICK'S     NIECE.) 


SPECIALLY  ADAPrED  FOR  A  CIRCUIT  MACA 
THE  MONTHLY  GREETl 


KlgbtPiges.   Crawa4tO',rb)r7~).   Dlnstratsil.    Doe  BftUpsurr, 


^_  'THK  MCi> 
K^XBB  Cllltl: 
^HjflMlr  cbaisctB 


THE  MC'SrilLV    GnEEI'IMU-  « II  i(t  fytnre  co*-i.'   of  . 

'IHB  CUfllsTiAS  lU-OKLLAXV.'    Tli«  tUi  of  x.i'jeoti  plr 

ctonsctcr.    Bjr  ttrUamuiKMiitnt  wnbo(>tto(c)Te  mimaol 

'M14I.  Tlie>Ii«(ir(b«I««»wlll  tiakli£htl;fKlBnd. 


Prha  THREE  SHILUN8S  par  hurd'etf,  net, 
upwards  ssnt  Ca^lt^i  fne, 

Tlia  Jaaaiu-v  iiinut>ai  will  be  iscaeil  >m  Deoesiba  lite  lOtb  \  aa 
Ba  lb*  lOUi  at  >anh  aucui'Piltiig  luonCli. 

Wt  tetiviit  **ujij'^   t/utt   t/it   eiilli'^in't  of  A' 
Pw*'i?>^''i  *i^  I  t^ii'U/ii  be  all-riiflcil  Ui  U  IahuI  priMifr, 


ntimal  ta  OAt 
the  ]aq>er  aill  9 

501)  00/lAtlB 

.1  Uiu  EuIIol()B«Ba 

■(Iff,  junntMf  ^ 


i«j  _ 

■  J.  KDW«tUl*l 


I.  A  Now-Y«ar'a    ^ddresft.  IV.  Historical  Towni 

6j  ttipBcT,  L'uakli:ii(I*uui;ii  -    .. 

•  II.  Letters   from    John  Bun-  •;('; 't' "  "i " 

bl.  Short    Papers    tar    Cirls.  VI.  The     Chlldren'Bfi 
'ij  Maii  C.  UoLirtwi.irrM.  feucri  flioriw,  Atldn 


LOXDOK'.  viitiUivwe'U 


[HDAY-SCHOOL  DNION  PDBLICATIQNS. 

NEW    REWARD-BOOKS. 

lUowehip;  or.   Thi-.  Pn^Kibiliiies  of  InflaeDce     By  lU'  iuitwr  ^ 

»m.    Ao  Ai'.  -^ii  K    K«i<j»iT.  A-it*of  ol  'A 

r  Uw  CItunk.  -  .  irU,  iTIlMlBn.    Prkrtt  -lU 

Uustrattv«  -  -         Prov»rba     Pjr  J.  I.  Xtk.   Imiiwtal 

U.K«^.     Prlt-   ■  ^-^      r.lnrl..** 

In.      Bj.lMflB  H.  K    SlIVOF.    Orawti   Htt. 


CrawnK.B 


.  from  tha  ObilHr> 


Upon  Little  Thinse 

bcardL    FrUx  li.  •». 

Berwick's  Inberitance     n?  «'ili.iaw  J.  t*cnT,  Aiitiio*  of  'Oldn* 

in  DarkneBs     b?  a.  B.  I.     Sinull<-n>wn8vtt,plothbo«nt«.    Vtiat9<l 

Unc«  of  tibtt  Sohoot      Vy  Hj>RBixrr  llODLTwtJUD.    ftaia])  cRimi4«o.cloUt  • 

Wynne;  or,  Life's  Discipline-   smBJir.mwoavftr.iub'rf*.    PriwM; 
Haven     Py  Fuika  Maih  W-mtiok.    WUb  lk>l'iiiriul  Krontbiittvu.     " 


Bx  G.  UauiU)  James  (^MciiUi.k>«iii, 


Tnt    ny  AMY  Kkt,  With  ColnofKil  rrmtupln 
Dkl»   nyAannniuv.  WiihrtlodtedKrootUpiw 


i    Small  K<»|i  <fvn,  |fr(eiM.J 
1.  .tin&II  Ki^tp^vu.  Fik«6/.l 


FROM  THE  BRIGHT  AfID  MOHfllliC  STAft-] 

New  Bible  Picture  Book     Piinled  in  Colours. 


""""''"'""■    PmOB  ONB  SHILLINO. 

NEW   BOOKS   FOR  TEACHERS. 

:her'8  ConameDtary  ou  the  Owpplof  St.  Matthew.    B;  ttoBi 

.,,,,.. r  s-,. It. !„,-..■   II,,  ■■  1,,  l;,.i;iiiii'jtiiiin  iHHiBaclIon  wKli  aoiSaiulaj-SatiMtol 


-  ChlldroB's   Tfimple:  K«Ip  fur  OlDoe^  M 
"■tinffs    Id  Tbeonr  stul  riiiciice.    Rv  Rn.  ^  t 

..    .     Vi\(*\-. 


HYMN-800K   FOR   MISSION  SERVICES,  ETC.: 

OSPE  L    IN    SONG. 

{Consiiiing  nf  551   Mymn«.) 

"V^ITIC     XXJI>TES, 

D^cap  Quarto.    Piper  Cover,  la  -,  CI<.th  flaab.  Is-  Od- 

>A  KVMHAL  FOR  MISSION  AVD  REVIVAL  8KKV10E8. 

ite  Opnine  itid  Outing  Hyirni,  Ctird)  »tiini;i.  Hymria  sn  ChrliHar)  VAt,  tk*  llol)  SplrH 

Tra^,  Unlj-Uty,  Saeromtnt,  Jfipui  Sihi'hj,  K«nc!t,  floHtr  Sonfcei, 

H'lihiili.  Oanlh,  tjMvcn,  OirWn.u  uc^  ft»w  Y>nr,  Hi:.,  ate. 

TONIC  SOL-FA  EDITION  AT   SAME  PRICES. 
|iftl  in  Song,  words  Eoition.     P.iper  Id.    Cloth  (lush.  3d. 
each  ;  Qf,  22«.  per  ^>tlnd^ed. 


St'SDAT'BCnOCiL    I 


A.l.*.t,   t<l9tl1CltI.  KA. 


Now  ROAdy: 

THE  Kids'-  aCXJK  OF  FAMILY  mfOTltilli 

PRA.YEHS   FOR  CHRISTIAN   FAMILII 

na.     ffiUi  an  luimrtDcOnti  en  fually  (^t«,  I?  ^^  Euimll 

Now  Ready  t 

jFarrar's  Biblical  &  Theological  Dictions 

rirrcKSTll  Eornov.  Ilf:(^SKP  unJ  KSLAROKO   by   Ui* 

Pev.  J    ROBINSON  GREGORY. 

Cruwo  Bru.  lOI  |.p.  lis  IIIdjUbUod!*  uiJ  Six )iap*. 
PBICE   THREE   SHILLfNOS   AND   SIXPENCE. 

Now   Ready; 

rOrCLAR   EDITION,    I'Hl'E   ONE    BBlLLrKG: 

UWIXG    COUNSELS: 

Sennons  aod  Addrasaes  by  Bev.  OHABLBS  OAABBtX 


THE  HOME  OF  THE   H/RD   OF  PARADI 

A  Description  of  New  Qoixtea  uid  ita  MissioiuL 

Tj  Uov. !i(UL'lti.titt>ti(iiiT.    Ro^al  lOmo.  33  pp.    KmnMi^ua  tUutnUoai 
CVt't  I'rinte^  io  ookiii*.    IW ,  of  13*.  per  l«),  ■*(. 

,  EGYPT:  The  Landof  thePharaohs&Khedi 

Rojikl  Itioo.  S'J  i>ii<     NaiiuirOHS  Illailwtlnri*.    Unvrr  prlaMd  to  oalOHOt,  A 

or,  IS*.  [Xtlitft^iMi, 
LIBELS  FOR  JUVENILE  IDSStONAIlir  COLLECTORS  BKWAJ 
KumniL-d  tx^Ay  for  u>e,  l<.  pa  IdO  Mf. 

IM  PRtPAIIATIOf    HEW  SEDVIce  Or  SDK 

THE    VICAR    OF    BERRVBRIOGEf 

KilecWil  Mud  Amturnrt  bj  Ch*bi.il=  B  PAksour^.    Will  Iw  ImohI  io  Ipti  »<J 

fit^fT  sell  Tonic 


TRIUMPHANT    SONGS. 

Sf  E.  O.  nxiTBi.u    Beocnd  Vilame  ivo   2«,  CnBUduIiig  371  Ut« 


TBiUTirrn    Tkocwakb.      Cickd   Biv,  One   Vxamji 

THE  BIG  WHEEL  OF  THE  CHURCH;" 

^nd  loqa  Hiiitt  on  Wertdi|g  U. 
B  J'    MARK    GUY    PEAJiSE. 
•Everynn*  wbd  dnlri;>  Vkt  pri'tperilj  of  th«  Clinrdi  tbanlil  naA  and  i»-rMdi 
W«  bef«  «U  Mir  triuodt  wlU  pMm™  Ibt  pampUbt  to  Unwmliw.  1     "  " 
Ifatii  ftUowm«rab«i.'— (^rui-Jaii  JTu^anf. 
a  tONDOS  .WKJdlXY&^-UEtHODISr  BOOE-KOOU. 


ffiortratt  (gallery) :] 

I$1STING  of  over  One  Hundred  well  executed  Portrait. 

lawell-known  and  highly-esteemed  Christian  Men  •ind' 
■  of  the  present  day.  With  One  Hundred  carefuDy- 
|Bnd  Auihentic  Biographic  Sketches  of  the  same. 

f  Four  Hundred  Page*.    Oemv  Quarto,  Allractivfly 
Bound,  Bevelled  Boards.  Gilt  Edges,  I0«.  6d. 

. 


IMOST  ATTRACTIVE  AND  ACCEPTABLE 
GIFT-BOOK   FOR  THE  SEASON. 


^  ,.■■—  »/    Htur-TWif't   PrijejL 

I  k  Mrtalnly  •  fp)«ii<lld  *o1uiii«.  l'i>e 

t|>  Bra  bodDtituily  ezroute'l  ;  unci  In 
bwlUDCn  in  wliIcU  we  utD  )|ii<afc 
itionkl  know  led  j(C,  lut  lifn-Uke  lu 
*ui»cy.  T<j«iiuiir"rtt»tt  o  wrtlti'D 
,11'k'ttl  K'ltioe  IK  upjmDiUhI,  Paptir, 
IC.BD'I  biudiiigarv  'Uprrti,  Tbtii  i^a. 
wblch  *oold  (iiiiaaiont  an  J  ilrsw- 
n  table  Wi*!  v\  slagant  Otirltbna* 
Ifu  tnttrft  it  will  ni«K*  I  ' 

I  t^rnUWftiiil  llloKraphlei  of  over 
Btlr«(I  aO:\»insnhy  UiHutlfta  men 
WM  ITS  hwa  wUoated  liilo  u  Iinuil' 
>b9Uod  qtiBTto  volnine,  Hurh  ai 
Ilk*  ■  ^ilMdld  pmMrifor  OhrMmiL" 

huMhwl  portrstti  and  bhicrafAlM 
A  InloA  lulitlaliCUil TolQDia.  Uaiiy 
M ;  Miorit]  at  tliii  niiro  prumtmiit 
J  movenwQU  of  Ihn  iln;;  »nil  lands 
tamnlrd— «n  huiO  r«|irMeiiUd. 
BChnrob  ooevploa  Ulr  mcanoro 
1.  Tbe  (tktUiiBat  on  tlia  xWi-  (utfta 
I  partnltD  &n  'Ufc  Ilk?  illuiUa- 
b  bo  f  iDtitr  hmn.  (if  ibBklnil 
T  few  wblub  Bl'^ra  nnulj  tullU  tbc 
iMitt*  of  pif  nlw  lABtii,  >iT  Indoori 

IcoritlrUm.  ni«liBM«rp««>k!j*nW 
riv  l^iaaarlhf  imnlelnohlaliiM*, 
MaptennaaarrCbrlt  lai|dni*ln|' 


Far   Senifinf  to  Ft1»wJ>  l^mmt. 

"Ttie  fcutunv  aoil  lildcr;  ol  " 
wbuac  namm  tiBvo  berumc  famllUrlao: 


on  ju  luuinlln  i 

l-UtlTU*irO«Ll,> 

Uaiu  uDd  I)icigrapiil«  HkatobM  • 
Mill  •rriiunD  of  unr  ova  •IniM,  wlii*.  iMia 
Ia^iu>\"I  iuug,  aa>l  In  muif  c0>p>  titm    ' 
(aboDrutl  t«  tb«  ewl,  fur  ib«  wdlarc  d 


.1  i-  Uo. 


/./.Oct.  Si,  !**». 


rar  Chine  M  frtn<»  M  Ww«ia. 

"llll«adMiri«bimk.  Acol'tnHK'-noiahnai 
on*  Miatir*i  Hue  rcnniu  of  IwIIdc  CIiiU- 
tinti  luoB,  tkbool  t*o  tbliili  of  v|ic«a  ar* 
living.  A  lii'  |[Tai*l<^  iKrtch  u  pl"»[»  oT 
aauh.  Jt|sodbooiitoraPrTMnltoa(n«iiA' 

!^  a  Stlir|uliii_  to  Chrirtaa  jarrlot 
cnritUajt  tifcrt. 
"To  CbilkUaB  ImdiIum  d 
cioni*  or  aramptlaui  n^lnme  iwi  ha  liv- 
trulnowl  i&an  Itita  baattwRT  Partm't 
Uallcr;  of  NOvwctlh;  i^hrutian  Heo  lUi'l 
Wunen,  wbota  dnnrad  ll'iu  U«b  tmti 
*iiBiit  Id  Mttiioe  firr  liia  Ua>t*jr.  itnd  f ■  r 
tb*  uuninml  and  firttKual  eo.).!  nf  ibaii 
'<<lldwi.  Th*  tnvllnK  ot  1^  MatM'V 
ralu<ra  eanaal  but  rvfmk  «>|d  tttiqatat* 
■a  If*  tadaawir  la  ivII^mh  tad  pit 
Wc.   UianfMT,   oiuM 


toa  fnai|A     i         ■ 

f^^agl^^H 

niiwa  walJ^^^^ 
on    ha   liv    I  I 


£     YEARLY    VOLUMES 

JAN-METHODISTPERIODICAr 

FOR    1839. 


:  OBRISTIAN  JkriaaELLAKT.  anrf  pRmily  VWlnr:  67*  p 
"11..  Wi!.  :.i  IUiKinifl.ini  nod  Ciilinrrul  Vrnallffilma.    Cloth  azim,  Ba 

■<•,-   ■■-iLf.i.i.  »rv:    tirsmi  Wliv\tti\  '  riilMttb  TMni;*";  ThmifM*  fw< 

nrpli»;  IW-trj;  N. ai.it,  ..t  5i,,,.)ib.  m,«, 

B«  e0KDAT-!='OHOOL  MAGAZUTS.  boJ  Jourm]  of  (Ttitk 

Edveaiioo.     (CociIbtikI  by  tfat   Ocuneiiaiiai   (Jamie J-Sdiool   Union.)    ftSl.p 
Laoih,  giU-lnrtiT.iii     io 

SE  UBTHODIST   TSMPERAXOE  MAOAZTITB.    Oontali 


ecu 


1  1|>B  r 


It  I'ltniiu  of  lb* 


TBE  EINQ'S  BIQHWATi  A  Journal  at  Scnptond  HoUimm. 
»vo.   ctoti.,s».w. 

ILLUSTRATED  VOLUMES  FOR  THE  YOUNG,  181 

SPECIALLY    ADAPTED    FOR    PRESENTS 


tlliintratw)  with  (\iluQt*d  ProolM 


BASLT  DATS.    i;.<.» 

'  Dim't   \nv  Ksii«  Mv-T*  «iul  up*>n]ji  of    |i 

UUM*,     n<-<«m    LOYnr^  U  e<I.i    Clotl),   K''l-)*U*ro<l,  b.;  Clolh,  benlkA 
■dh-«Uf>,  i«  tiJ 
,*W«aM  <ml(L>  B  iity  u>^'r>>><1«  pivmt  for  kn.v  of  onr  jounj)  trl" 
,'  iq'lor  Hint  £>Wy  /Myi  miitntilnK  lU  popnlaxitj  willi  tho  Hii'ilran.*— JT'I 
'  Jiut  cliD  kind  ol  wocic  In  [,o(  le  Itio  liutdii  of  juong'  pcoj'lu.'  -filffiiUI 
'Unaol  tliomon  tirlgLii,  Jun^iu,  t^lwd  •nd  best  lUuttautd  poosj 
t*UU. 
pTTR  BOYS  ATfD  OrHLB.    (Gou(!urt*>l  by  thn  Oinndioo*!  i 
School  Utiioti.)  Pi>ofw3i;i  iro.  With  Fint-nlkM  Wood  BocravlAg*-  !'l<!tW*Cr 
KT  HOME  AVD    <^ BROAD:    A    MoffR^no   nf    I'orm  nnd   Pw 
Ui.flmih  l'..i  Viiimp  Huljiem  1il  tljc  Work.    Ooth,  f:.h.lttltTtl,  U  W. 
EIOHWAY3  AND  HEtQES:   Thb  CnnmiKx'*  Ai.v«-atv 

~n,tiiil',i>  »f  fV,.  ^Viirk  <-.f  tin  ChiMien'l  Coat  sod  OrptAM^B.    KdlHdVxMBB 
T.  H.  Hi  R»iie\<»-!(    Ll.,l>     Dam;  Svo.,  Clotbi,  iril'  iMCor*'!,  It. 

CLOTH  COVERS  for  Binding  the  Year's  Part*. 


^ir^'^y^'UalhQdist  Mm 


Ly-Botioal  Mflgftgtpa.  Is^ 


I  The  T«mpar«(in«  A 


LONOflX:  WK8I-SVAS-METII0DIST  KOOK-HOOJ*. 


I  HOCKIHG'S  POPDLiR  WORKS. 


AGGREGATE  SALE.  430,000. 


In  nrowQ  fva,  nlotJi  gUL,  moA  glit  wl««\  prk*  ;«,  iW. 
MH.  UDCKISG-8  NEW  VOMIHIr 
!••  HMtd  :  A  Rutuan(«  of  (Itc  CfnoUli  t'lUI--    Willi  Orlgliul  Illu  b 


;|UI :  A  Wtflt  Goaialfj  Blory.  Willi  OtiguiaJ  lUiwIrttloot  Viy  W.  S  ^ 
■nr  i*  In  Ur  Bocking'i  tu^t  ^Irle.  Puiio*  utd  bau  ju*  iire  tnlaiwot 
II  dwtrreg  s  iBTga  ule,'  -3/fth  >dur.  Ttgiiu. 

I«w. 


,.. .  A  Village  Story.     Wir.h  Orifjiuol  IllusirBtinns  lij  W.  S  fil 
111  niuiilj   ami   bi'nitj:   wa   ru.ab   sdmLie   bb  dIuimi^Ut.*- 


11  Wllb  OtlglDAl  lUuatnittoo. 

lillkl  (..ur;  or  tha  wittul  lnlluiin(«  uf  sclvcijilt*  i 
f—Uttrat^  Wmht. 

A  T<Ie  uf  UoaUt.-  lAlt.     WiUi  IIianlnttlnBt. 
MmllcDl  atot/.  ripiuU;  told.'— y4.r  timn. 


.  tirmliig  Ibo  p|iiii»-t«l  n 


It  fall  tu  liitcrtt<tlti«Tva<I«r.'  — B»rc(fji)jd» 

iValf :  A  T^ti  uf  11  c  Si«.    WUli  Qii^lnal  n'TufraUon*. 

'  MDT  of  iliun  liumwiT  Ulva  oC  cottagu  lUr,  wUloh  (tiv  «atiiOi  Wlli  wIUi  Klapia 

.  <  j|<g  oC  Cattiift«  Llh.    WlUi  [|lu«tnUoii*. 
I  ..;lclDff'ii  work  U  iluaontaB  \A  [be  wliIoM  pondblt  olfCoUUw.'— Jl'rniiV"'^ 

'ath«r|  or,  A  Mulbu'*  Ltgacr.    With  Oilglnat  UluimticuiB. 

MlHtia  anil  taUmattiit;  Ulc.  —  i^ivirJ. 

I  pubBctttian  ckimot  foil  to  do  f[i>ul.'— /*')  nwutk  Mtr^sr^. 

lenny;  A  Slory  of  Slrti't  Life.    faiXj  MutrBled, 

.  I'Jiiuu  t1i0  biisrui  of  all  wbu  nui;  road  it.' — A'omok'Wihwi!. 

-  iilmbli!  for  wJdJng  to  ■chou!  »ca  vlllago  Ilbriulc*'—  Thr  Smtinfl, 

CarUiew:  AUfeStory.    With  Steal  i'orlralt. 

'171*,  in  fct,  VD17  mocli  no  t.lia  nii>.tM  ul  "  Jolin  HatlfBS,  tii)nlMiiUM.''ttonfh 
■  a.  tic  «Bniili:«  iltgroc  an  Ijiiitaitiio  of  tlmt  bo.jk      It  is  flgMOMlJ  EnJ  |*iImU- 
:. ,  aud  wldl  oohkiici  ibe  biitliui'srepiitatiun.'— Sroftaan, 
Cr*an !  A  Siarj  ot  Corobh  Life.    WitJi  lUimtnitloii*. 

■/•nil  r>id&ble  bi.'Ic....Tbeiiatliorbu  oonrtyixl  tbo  IcHoni  liew'Mbai  to  uadiis 
-  IlaiajiiiAirv  AJrertUtr, 

In  ttoytl  10aio.pitceli-,ol(itli$ni. 

Wtttt  IHuBlTMlUIV-. 

lottvr;,  ■liiipl;r  ami  bRmIIit*];  told.'     Siinhtayi  Dtilf  JImrw. 
I  TbR  Story  uf  t>  Waif. 

bloi;  UMtonoooF  cbaerfal,  untHiiDl'lolclfiv;  p><ttn*.'  — n'<ii'<--^«««- 
■■-'-g MWj  coiiW  nit  wall  b«  f>«uBt^.'~  fUin»mry\  Dalhf  Jn>i*»- 

t  M*tWbMl«i  LtTs.     Oilgtnal  nioMntigoA. 

""-ll  •  •tVrj  tu  ttda  li  calcitUtnd  tu  liljct  caitni>l  be  MtUnnl* 


r  WARNS  &  00  .  B«d!otd•«tt«e^,  %QnA&. 


_SUMYSCeCOL  TE&CBERS'  lEMPERAHCE  PLEDGEH 

L  DMC  ikad  oonvanient  Fledse-Book  for  Iha  tu«  of  Saod>;-S(ft 
TeacheiB  to  tfaeir  GlaiSia. 
Kl'l-SIK^*  '■    f    l*crfJtj/    ajrfe    fu    •ilut  lu*    /roui   all   Atloxiealiiuf    L^/^ 

^gitrtl ^H 

jiffsww.  vH 

BV      „      m  "  ■■      ■■    TbM^fOOOt,  4m. 

lit)      .      „    IIaU(.TU.ilL  ...     ..    Siijwu'.-v.  4«t. 

AN7I-GAMBLING    PLEDGE -GAfiDS. 

?lilMI :  /  (tynwi  tn  itliftttitf  /niwt  Bitting  ini*/  'I'-u/ibUni)  in  «fl  J^ 
i  is  dimMmtimamt  iAmV  joradKv  l^oiAcfv. 

%Mll ,....- >.4.. 

Alitttor. 

['The  above  opon  s  neat  card  I'l  i"-  ^>  "'i  >»-)•  Prioo  !■■  pi^ 

TEMPERANCE  PLEDGE-GAKDS, 

Per  uee  at  Temperance  Msetiags.    Price  la.  per  IQj 
NEW   AKP  aNLABOBD  EDITIONt 

PCLE  JONATHANS  WALKS  IN  &  AROUND  | 

Pr>.t<u.«).V  Ill>i*liHt«i},     L'rowQ  41?,  uIuUi.  gSIM«H"r-' !.  ii  I'l .  (lit  *l| 

in  n  plfufjuitiClMiif  ni&ntm'.aiiil  liiplF[>tU>ill]i  illiutniMrt.*— 
t  Wallu  and  Titlkit  »ie  iIivhv...A    vary    ctiuap   Iniuk.—  ~' 
.       f.ar»m>l  »ti>ard 
■WiiiiM   milk*   »   nimt.  scoeptalile  rvwud-Look  far  )itiU'Uv-*slio«U  sad  all 
BllKiorv' — (.'/triifittn  Aawoiit, 

I  MY  BLACK  SHEEP. 

lEMlNENT   METHODIST  WOMEN, 

Kv  ANKii:  K.  KnnuKu.     WitL  foui  Porlrnib  entpivail  «u  fhael.     CrowuM 

•it,  lU,i  ^'llt-»llKBr.  3j. 

By  canoe  and  dog  train  among  the  cree 

BALTKAU\    INLlIANM.     Bi    Bei.  EuEltTaS   RTKlt6')S  Voc«o       imMTti 
Ti.lnr,il.u*uuiJ(,c*      At.  W.  I 

THE  INDIANS:  whence  came  they?  who  AHE  T 

iheli  UADuun  Botl  CoUouui.     Uy  Juiis  .y'l.KAK,  U.A.,  I'bJi.    Ciuwa  ttv, 

SEVERN  TO  TYNE:  the  story  OF  SIX  engush  w 


WESLEYAN-METHODIST     -» 


epiQdiGals 


arraimcmciits 

1 

iseo. 

COHKEXIONAL  EDITOR:  REV.  BENJAMIN  GREGORY,  D.D. 


r- ?■  V  ,-- r  *  *  ♦  ^ 


The  WESLEYAK-METHODIST 
J/IACAZINE. 


EICHTr  PACES,  PRICE  SIXPENCE. 


This  Year-    Porlrnils  w:1)  uppLar  i.  f  the  Kevs.  lliB   PKlihiOKNT  OF  THE 

CoNrtKLNCi;.  TuLOPHiLUs  Wooi-MiiK;  PETi:k  Thompson: 
David  C.  Ingram  :  albukt  clavton;  T.  G.  Sklby:  WesLtv 

GUAHl),    ui;d  i,i!'t:-. 

Ain<inu-i  till'  Ci:iiUiu;  «ill  U — 

I —SERMONS  UY  DISTINGUISHED  PRKACHERS. 

■JiR-  kv---.l  ,  ll.<,-:  i;.,i,,iN-.    l':i,i.--.i,    h].«  vl;i>-  ;ii,.l    DaVImIN, 


in.-THE     CHUKCllS     WORK     IN     OITR    LARGE   TOWNS 
AND       RUKAl.       NlilCHBOURUroDS.        Iml.iUIti;; 
The    KecrtMiiciiis  ..(  Ihu^   Pcoplu       Hv  i!"  IJiv.  11.  T.  SmaK  1. 
Tlie  Jovfiil  Nevs    Mi^-iori.     lU  itw  -.irnf. 
Our  H.nu-   Missicn  Ki('ori.     Il:  ;!  ■■  l{.  \. '1 .  n,:i,EN  TAVi.nr. 
!ntL.!i-iiis    III    Ar;i-j'    Kvar.s'.-li^aiia...         l!y     h.    C.    KlNI.I.K- 


Proq:.; 


of  1 


1   Kis 


Hy   llic    Hev.    1-.    L. 


IV.-A    BUSY     CHUKCII     AND     r.-.^;TOK    AT    THE     EAST 
END     OF     LONDON. 

i'y  1{.  M    r^„    I   -l-'i  ,  y        I     :;  '        I     .■.-■.^  C::\'^e. 
v.— THK     CHAKM     Ol'     WINTLK. 
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VI.. 
VII.- 

VIII.- 
IX.- 

X.— 

XI.— 

XII.- 
XIII.. 


XIV.— 


XV.- 
XVI.- 

XVII.- 
XVIIL- 


XIX. 

XX.- 
XXI.- 

>.  All. 

X'  t   \    X 
.  •  1  J.X.- 


-METHODISM     AND    SOCIAL    PROGRESS. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  ScaNES. 

-EMINENT  WRITERS  AND  WORKERS  OF  OUR  OWN 

TIME.     U.  j;lnr.iniT  with 
Mary  Howitt.     L»\'  Annik  K.  Kkeling. 

TRAVELS     AND     ADVENTURE.      Bcjjinning  with 

Persia :  Its  Present  State  and  Prospects.  H\-the  Rev.  H.  Smitk. 

THE  VAST   RANGE  OF  THE  ADAPTATION  OF  LIFE- 
FORMS. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Dallin'GF.r,  ll.d.,  F.R.S.,  etc 

GREAT     WESLEYAN-METHODIST     PREACHERS    OF 
WALES.     Beginniii:,'  with 
Thomas  Aubrey.    By  the  Rev.  John  Hugu  Mokcax. 

THE    DAILY    LIFE    OF    A    MISSIONARY    IN    INDIA 
AND    CHINA. 
By  t!ie  Rev.  If.  Gi-LLIFORD,  and  others. 

OXFORD  UNIVKRSITY AND  THE  NONCONFORMISTS. 

IJv  the  Rev.  J.  R.  (iKE«;ORY. 

PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  WESLEYAN  MINIS- 
TERS RECENTLY  DECEASED. 
Dr.  Kilner.      By  ihe  Riv.  T.  Smuh,  and  Mrs.  EnMUNn  RiGC. 
Thomas  Llewellyn  and  Thomas  Inglis  Walsh.    B}'  the  Rev. 

I.  Makkai'. 
George  Dickenson  and  Thomas  Akroyd.    By  the  Editor. 

THE    TRUTH    OI'''    GOD    DEFENDED.      Papers    on    the 
Present  PropaganJism  of  Rationalistic  Criticism. 
I'.'  .irrii-.u*  wi::i 
The  Pjntateuch  and  Modern  Criticism.     By  the  Rev.  ALLL.i 

-A  HOMILY  FOR  C0V3:NANT  SUNDAY. 

In'  tht;  hl-ilMR. 

.PAPERS  ON  EXPKRIMENTAL  RELIGION.  Beginningwith 
An  Oia  Book  on  Experimental  Religion.    By  the  Rev.  J.  S. 

•THE  INFLUENCE  OF  OUR  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 
-REMARKABLE   DIVINE  INTERPOSITIONS.    Beginning 

Tl'.-   ^S.ur.Uci  Moucie.     By  ihr  Rev.  jAMF.f.  WhITI, 
The  Yoiiijg  Quakers  Dream.    By  J.  Wallbr. 

-NOTlCi:s  OF  MY  LIFE  AND  TIMES. 

]'>'   '■.::•  i     i    I-  •. 

-•THEM   ;iAD  BOYS.' 

-A  STOrV  Oi"  TiIE  GOLD  COAST. 

1?    A-       \\\.  .;  Mi-.;.i:!  •:  v':"  I  >au;.;iiver, 
■  r^-iTKS    7N   Cl.;kRl-:N';'sCIKNCE. 

r.\  :...    :*f   .  'V.  ;i    ;)ALU>«;iiK,  I.L.IJ.,  F.R.S.,  etc. 
-OK-'C-'NAL  i^OSi'RY. 

J  iy  M .  '•  i .  1 . .  i  >.  i' !  i  o:^ .  . .  V c :«■ «.) " T  Ti '  ^v  i .  ■ . :< ,  Re V.  W.  J .  Dawson, 


xyiv.--MEv:;oni.sr.i  in  many  lands    b.  :ir..iiii2  with 


A.i  Od  S^';..;..  •."•  :jt,:c\K  .y  Ac».oiiTil-7-»oo 


k 


XXV.— THE  THACHINa    OK  SOCIAL  VIRTUES  IN  SUNDAY- 


t[      XXVI. -GOD'S  WORK,  AND  KI3  WORKERS, 


■A.  A..A.A  A  ,*  A.  «k  ▲.  Jk.A  A.,A.AiA,  h-A,  A  A  A  A  A  AAA  A  A  <b  A  A 
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NE^W    QlStWLlJ^Q, 


CHRISTIAN  MISCELLANY    1 


AND  FAJfllLY  VISITOR. 

Forty  Pages.  Crown  4to.  Supvrior  lUustraiions.  Price  Twopence. 

With  the  January  Number  will  be  given  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  of 

GENEVA. 

Among  thu  principal  ContciiLs  will  ba  : — 

I. -A  NEW-YI::AR»3  ADDRESS,     hy  t!:c  Rev.  CilARLES  GARKurT. 
II.— MISS    MliYRICK'S    NIECE,     a'    Serial   Story.      Uy  liVKLYN 
Lvi..-.ri  i-Gia:i:.\'. 
III.— NATHANAEL  NOBLE'S  ORCHARD  HOMILIES.     By  the 
!\L-v.  iliiNiiv  Smith. 

IV.— LI:TT>:PS  FKO.M    JOHN  BUNYAN  and  some  of  HIS 

PILGRlIvIS.     iiy  il;«.:  Rev.  .Mahmamke  Rk.wall. 
v.— FAMOUS  PRKACHERS.  A  S'-tIcs  of  Pen  ami  Pencil  Sketches. 
VI.— CHRIST  ALL,  AND  IN  ALL.     Uy  t!i:  I.ite  Klv.  Sami'HL  Coi.EY. 
VII.-  -JIMMY  JKrhKEY:  An  Aaslrallun  Sammy  Hick.    l\y  the  Ivev. 

•III.— MY  JUMCii  oOCiKTV.CLASl£.     -^  J.  i^  l'-'^'-  I  fKK. 
■  IX.— AT  Ti:h   .  i:ASV.     IV  'h-:  H-v.  ]:.  ri.  \IT. 
X.--j0\v:i:  Pii^TON.     i:v  Kaik  r.  .-:::.  .:. 

XL-CHi<liiTI.vN    SilrKALS.     Shcil  i>.ipei.s  for  Girls.      By  Mary  C. 

' .       .    . 

XII.— HiSTOKiC    VOWNS    (l.iustiatcJ.")      By  ?ho    Klv^.    I.   MakraT, 

XIII.— PAH^-iCo    vOi<    CLAbS-LEADER'o.      Uy  ilic   l.iie   Rev,  James 
*  •     ••);.'..   :  ..4     A.  T-. 

XIV.-TIil.:  v.iilLDRl^MLi  CORis'ER.    Short  Sloricci.  Addresses,  etc. 
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EARLY     DAYS.-(Coflt/iiaed.) 

Several  old  friends  and  some  new  ones  will,  \vc  hope,  write 
U5  in  the  N\  w  Year. 

Among  other  Pajitrs  promised  arc  the  (•,»] lowing  ; — 

I.— 'THE  CALL/    A  New-Year's  Appeal. 

Hv  KcV.  J.  V.  IJ.  Sii.M.wsm-KY. 

II.— THE  SMILING  CHILDREN.     A  Serial  Story. 
Uy  Mi?    j.  II.  h'l-Ai.'K,  Auihur  of  /«  tf  AfinuU,  ^.'c, 

III.— THE  SMALL  BOY  WITH  A  LARGE  HEART.  IV  Sar 

IV.— HELPED  BY  THE  CHILDREN.    By  Oi.rvKK  Tacis. 

v.— THE  GUESTS  OK  THE  OAK  TREE.     By  Ai.lCii  J.  Bi:ir 

VI.— TOURS  THROUGH  OUR  TOWNS.     By  Uncle  Jonatu 

VII.— HOW  KATIE  LEARNED  HER  NURSING. 

liy  :\s :,.}'.  v.  I'i-.Kl.  \.*M. 

VIII.— TIM  JONES,  AND  HIS  LITTLE  FRIEND.    A  Serial  St 

Bv  .\f  :.*!;  j.  Hm^:-;-. 

IX.— A  LEAF  FROM  JESSIE'S  JOURNAL.    By  Mr?.  FiFi  r^iN- 

X.— TABBY'S  GRANDFATHKR.  and  other  Papers  about  our  I 

Hy  C.  M.  U.,  M.  !■..  1-..  v.  AM  •.  .in  !  ^ihtjs. 

XI.— MUSIC.      Wy  M-.:.  M.  A.  ilo-i..\Ni;,  dvA  ..ihers. 

XII.-BIBLK  TALKS. 

!".;.  S.L..  :.;  'V-  M.'.!.:.i^i   i::-.--..AU  ,  Kcv.  J.  K.  GreGORV,  n-.A  ot 

ALSO    MANY    CGin»    TALES    AND    PIECES  IN  PR< 

A-;0  VhKSI". 

'■■  i.  .  ■  i:  ••   •'.    wr.'.:.  K.  Ki.i-.in:,   Ilyi.rN  Bki? 
M.    >  .     .\..:t:k   Cul-NVvAJ.!.,    Er;!lEi    IJuLr 
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SPEGIALLt  a:;-;P!LU  lUf;  L'5l  AS  A  CIRCUIT  MAGAZINE. 

The    M0|1T''3-Y    GREETIN 
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PREACHER'S  MACAZIJ^E. 

{FoRMERLy  CALLED  THE  LOCAL- PREACHER'S  TREASURY.) 
A  Magazine  tot  Preachers,  Teachers,  and  Bibia  Studenta. 

Monthly.    Prico  1 


PEABBE     aad 
OBEGOBT. 


UABK     OUT 

ABTHUB    E 

I^PRESENT-DAY  PREACHING.  L",iJ<:r  this  heaJ  wit!  be  eiven 
S';r(ii,in,  'p'j.iallv  .  .i!i;:i;  wk  1  or  fe;i  .rltJ,  jiy  [he  aUtfl  Tfi-'achiT* 
uf '.In;  virious  K.'j:ii,'eli.  J  Chuiriit-i ;  iri.-liiJinj{  the  BiSHOf  OF 
Ri>:nK^rBR,Dr.l)ii.i.iNi;i':(,  I'kiwessoh  Hkkf,  R«n.\.  G.  BhoWN, 
H,  [',  [I;!(iHES,  M.A.,  J.  b.  Meh  ikuv,  U.A.,  and  many  otberi. 


III.— HOMILETICS. 

Sc  nuni  indUu'.li 

K.C.CUWKLI,.! 

\V.  Hawkins. 


:liu  Rtvj.  J.  IlRaKinr.K  Hatt.  R.  Breww, 
I  n-'>  ,;■,  i.  [■'.11  usKs,  I.L.D.,  J.  EmvARtis, 

K'Wi,     I.  1..   I'li.VKSP,    T.  I'lIDDICOMBE, 
.   TA:,::..i.ri>x.   J,    Tllfohii,    B.A.,    A. 

■'liiiviU,  Missionary,  Temper- 


il(,  \V.  U.VSW..KT[ 
Sp-'ci.i^oulliiigjniil  Uciiiii  '-.i  i!i.-  Wal 
am-f,  SunJay.Stliool  i^i;7iii'iii.-,  vi.-. 
[V.— THE    THEOLOGICAL    STUDIINT.      A    Series    of  Papers 
rormiiiL;  u  compl<;le  Manual  of  Tlieoloey, 
By  t:..-  iCi;!-.  \.  1(<>UIN,-...N  Cki.'.uk., 

v.— THE  PREACHER  AT  WORK.    Practical  Papers. 


By 


VI.— THE  DEVOTIONAL    SERVICE. 

Byii.«  Kl-v.  S.  !.  [■.  l)r  NVAN. 
VII.-MATTIIEW  HENRY  MADE  HANDY. 
Hy.\[\..i:(.,iv  i'r..l!,.-.. 
VIII.— PLAIN  WORDS  FOR  MODERN   PULPITS. 
Ity.ii-j  Itev.  I;(ANK  i(.\l.L..M;:-,  .M.A,,  B.Sc. 
IX.— EXPLORING  THE  BIIiLK. 
By  i..j  ii.v.  W.  .\.  L.^....l  r.:. 
-SHEAVES  Ob'   SKRMOX-TOPICS. 


^>- 


r.  v.. 


XI.-THE  MJiTHODISM  Or   TO-MORROW. 
XII.— THE   Pli[-;ACII!-:R   AND  THE   CHILDREN. 
XIU.— DISTiNtlUlBilK!^  I,AY  l>l<EACnERS. 


XIV.- 


-THE  TKtiASURY  BIDI.li  CLASS. 
NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS.    Reviews  of  Books,  4c. 
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EXPERIENCE. 


A  Quartcily  Journal  Jesigncd  to  revive  the  Testimony  of  EnglanJ*! 
Chief  l£v;:r.£;elistSf  an  J  to  prcinotc  Mission -Work. 

Forij  Rfi^c'H,    f.'rown  4to.    Prico  Fourpvnce  QuiirtcrJy. 
Editor  ;ii  id  ProiJiiaor,  Kcv.  1*ktik  TnuMrsoN. 


I^'^XPKRIKNCF^    is   dcsi;-::    i  i..  help  L:.c.il-Prcac!ur;^,  Cl:i- 
7.     Leader*,  und  lli::«i::Tljit\d  Chri.'ii;iMrr  ii^r.LriiHy,  in  iliuir  Siu- 
-iy[  ot  the  Word  ol  God,  and  in  the  Kx|»<.:riLiu:ch  of  the  Ch.ii>li 
"''     life. 

Great  paiiis  ale  b. .'I-'U-ed  upon  the  nrvpaialion  f»f  tlie  Bit 
Readings.  Tht.>j  are  lar'^.':ely  Kxpc >-iu.ry.  a:i«l  brinir  to^v  'Jk r  I 
best  aval  lab'-;  1  e!T>  fjiiu  .Jl  :-'.  ::!ce>  f-  r  the  ^Liidv  uf  llie  >:ii-iccLy 

All  lii.iii' I-  i.l .::.«.:  -i*  The  Local-Preachers*  and  Clas 
Leaders'  Book-Fund  will  ciuijix-  to  iv  iel  fvrih  ::i  the  ;'.i; 
ot  *  Experience.' 

Chrisiian  B;o;;rai;hy,  Reports  of  Work  in  tiie  Lond 
Mission,  :i.K'.   i-ih-.r  IXi\irii:u*!i!<.  uiil  be  t^^aintaiiud   wiiii 
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The  METHODIST 
TEMPERANCE  JWACAZINE. 

Price  Que  Penny.     With  Ahandunt  Illustrutioiis. 

Editors :  Revs.  Chaklks  Gakrktt,  T,  B.  Sti-;i'Hixson,   LL.D., 
G.  A.  BEXMiTTS,  B.A.,  aiiU  W.  E.  Coui.iSG. 
Our  Programme  for  i?no  iitdm'cs  ; — 
I.— LEADERS    AND    OCCASIONAL   PAPERS.     Ily   ihe   Editors, 
Kcv.  V.  I..  WiSKMAS,  U.A.,  -F.  Sl'ENSEK,'  aiuioiheji. 
II.— SERIAL  STORY  :    '  A  Kid  of  the  Goats/     1^  Saijsi.s. 
IIL— TEMPERANCE  IN  OTHER  LANDS.     A  ^wic-  of  Pipera.     By 

Rev.  CiiAS.  lsivoo:i,  etc. 
IV.— OUTLINF.-LESSOKS    FOR   BANDS  OP  HOPE.        liiclu.linR 
■Light  [rom  £sop's  Lamp,'  by  Ul.IVtK  Paci^,  anJ  Lvaiuiis 
by  ulJicrs. 
v.— THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  ALLIANCE. 
VI.— THE    C11ILDRE>:'S    CORNER.        S,-ri,i[    St.  rv :    'The   Little 

Faiki  at  Kelverton  Grange.'     By  U'illiam  J.Fokstek. 
VII.— TEMPERANCE  ITEMS.     Hy  RUT'n'. 


HIGHWAYS  &  HEDGES: 

The  Children*s   Advocate, 

And  Missionary  Gazette, 

jlting  %  ©rniin  cl  t^t  Cljiltitn's  *i?mt  ;'nb  ils  iillUb  ^rrmcicg. 
Crown  4to.     Twenty-four  puces.     Frii'C  One  Penny  Monthly. 

This  Xlagazim.-  will  \k  wdi  filiistratcd,  ami  the  leading 
Uutii.LS  for  iK90  v,-i!l  bt;  :■- 
I.— LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS  OF  CHILD-LTFE. 

II.— OCCASIONAL  PAPSRS. 

By  Mcs.f  .  iuii;;  I'hNr.LiiiUKV,  M.A,,  M  ■:;ia-  W.  MAiW-w,  [ItNHV 
Tvius,  TilitM.W  l)UKi.f.v,  a:.-,:  olIhts. 
111.— NOTES  OF  OUK  VJOi<i:. 
IV. -SKETCHF:s   ok  CH-iilSTIAN    ENTERPRISE  AT  HOME 

AND  .*r:;DAn. 

Bv  ll.,l.l'i'...iiii-.  i;..\,.'i".r.  I..v;.:,o.K-..S.Ci[\i.nK-K.i.i:aolher». 
v.— THE  Cllil.JTlAN   OUT:.r.f>K. 

ri(bvr--.;.i|.i.-.    -.  !■■.■  ■.  .  ;.      :■. 


VIII.— MUSIC. 
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THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR. 

A  Monthly   Magazine. 

LsLTge  Folio.  4  Pages.    Price  One  Ealfpenny,    Parcels  of  25,  i 

Profusely  Illustrated.    The  Cheapest  and  most  Attractive 

Children's  Paper. 

The  Programme  for  1890  includes : 
I.— PEEPS  INTO  AUNT  NANCIE'S  ALBUM.    By  Annie  Crai 
II.— SIMPLE  SCIENCE  PAPERS.    By  Rev.  John  Burgess. 

III.— ROUND  THE  WORLD;    or,  Glimpses  of  Many  Lands.    W 

many  Illii-iration^.     By  WiLLiAM  J.  FOKSTER. 

IV.— ON  SOME  BIBLE  ANIMALS.  A  Series  of  Twelve  Brief  Pap< 

v.— SHORT    STORIES    BY    FAVOURITE    WRITERS.      Els 
Three  Wishes  ;  The  Parrot's  Rebuke  ;  A  Queer  Plant,  \ 

VI.— CHILDREN'S  MUSIC.    In  Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation. 
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AT  HOME  &  ABROAD. 
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A   Missionary  Magazine  for   Young  Helpers  in  the    Work. 
T/I/i    ORGAN   OF  OUR    JUVENILE   ASSOCIATIONS, 

\\    20  Pages.     Numerous  and  Originrd  Illustrations.     Price 

The  Arrangements  for  1S90  include  the  following  :^ 


I.— SHORT  PAPERS  BY  MISSIONARIES.    With  many  Illuslrat 

II.— DESPATCHES  FROM  THE  FIELD.     Bricl  Records  of  the  V 
cullfl  from  i-ctters. 

III.— OUR  MISSIONARY  BOOK-SHELF.  Notices  of  Missionary  Be 

WORK   AT   HOMB. 

IV.— NOTES  ON  HOME  MISSIONS.     With  Sketches  by  our  Artist 
v.— OUR  JUVENILE  ASSOCIATIONS.     Notes  and  News. 


LONDON: 
C.  H.  KELLY,  2,  Castle-st.,  City  id.,  E.C.,  &  66,  Palernoster-row,  1 


'LOSTRATED  k  OTHER  BOOKS 

Suitable  for  Libraries,   Rewards,   Prizes  and  Presents. 


New   Books   of  the    Season. 

Ube  jpcrnlcs  Xecturc,  1889. 

^JE  CREDENTIALS  OF  THE  GOSPEL:  A  STATEMENT 

OF    THE    REASON    OF    THE    CHRISTIAN    HOPE.      By  the   Rev.  Joseph 
Agar  Beet.     Demy  8vo.     Paper  covers,  is.  6d. ;  Cloth,  gilt  lettered,  2s.  6d. 

I^MONS,   ADDRESSES,     CHARGES.      By  Rev.  Joseph    Bush, 

Sx-President  of  the  Conference.     Crown  8vo,  with  portrait,  3s.  6J. 

£$  /Darf;  (Bus  pearse. 

tORT  TALKS  FOR  THE  TIMES.    Crown  8vo.     256  pp.    Cloth, 

l^ilt  edges,  2s.  6d. 

ElE   CHRISTIANITY   OF  JESUS    CHRIST— IS   IT   OURS? 

Cheap  Edition.     Demy  i6mo.     Price  is. 

K    Cbeap  BMtfons  of  IRcv.  Sobn  fH.  Samforb's  Xoofts. 

ILIAS  POWER,  OF  EASE  IN  ZION.     Crown  8vo.     Price  is  6d. 
>HN  CONSCIENCE,  OF  KINGSEAL. 
ATHER  FERVENT. „ 

[ORE    THAN    KIN.      By   Emma  E.   Hornibrook.     Author  of    *  The 

■    Shadow  of  Nobility,'  &c.,  &c.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

DR   THE   KING    AND     THE    CROSS.       By  Jessie  Armstrong. 

Crown  8vo.     Frontispiece,  2s.  6d. 

^YMOND  THEED,  A  STORY  OF   FIVE    YEARS.     By  Elsie 

Kendall,  Author  of  '  Friends  and  Neighbours.'    Crown  8vo.    Frontispiece,  price  2s. 

tCbe  jpfrat  Dolume  of  a  Hew  Series  of  SbfUfng  Soofts. 

DVING    COUNSELS.     Sermons  and  Addresses  by   Rev.    Charles 

Garrett.     Crown  8vo,  320  pp.,  stiff  covers,  price  is. 

Ube  Hew  3Booft  of  jFamf Is  Devotion : 

RAYERS  FOR  CHRISTIAN    FAMILIES.      Containing   Prayers 

for  the  Mornin?  and  Evening  of  each  day  for  Nine  Weeks,  and  for  Special  Occasions. 
With  an  Introduction  on  Family  Prayer,  by  the  EDITOR.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  red 
edges,  3s.  6d. 

ARkAR'S    BIBLICAL    &    THEOLOGICAL    DICTIONARY. 

Fifteenth  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  the  Rev.  J.  Robinson  GREGORY.  Crown 
Svo.     700  pp.     125  Illustrations  and  Six  Maps,  3s.  6d. 

.MINENT     METHODIST    WOMEN.       By    AhNiR    E.  Kbeli.kg. 

Crown  dvo.  with  Portraits  Engraved  on  Steel,  2s.  6d.  ;  gilt  edges,  35. 

FNCLE  JONATHANS  WALKS  IN  &  AROUND  LONDON. 

New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  Profusely  Illustrated.  Crown  4to.  Cloth,  gilt  lettered, 
3s.  6d. ;  Gilt  Edges,  3s.  6d. 

EVERN    TO    TYNE:    THE     STORY    OF    SIX    ENGLISH 

Rivers.    By  E.  M.  Edwakds.    Crown  8vo,  illustrated,  2s.  6d. 

ly  CANOE  &  DOG  TRAIN  AMONG   THE    RED   INDIANS. 

By  EgbRTON  R,  Young.     Imperial  i6mo.     Profusely  illustrated.     3s.  6d. 

FOR  JUVENILE    MISSIONARY    COLLECTORS. 

*HE  HOME  OF  THE  BIRD   OF   PARADISE  :    A  DESCRIP- 

tion  of  New  Guinea  and  its  Missions.  By  Rev.  Samuel  GREGORY.  Royal  i6mo,  32  pp. 
Numerous  Illustrations.    Cover  printed  in  colours.     Price  2«/.,  or  12s.  per  100. 

l^onbon : 

CHAS.  H.  KELLY,  2,  CASTLE-STREET,  CITY-ROA.D,  ^.C-, 

AND  66,   PATERNOSTEK  «.OVJ,  E.C. 


I 


d  Events,     By  T.  P.  Bunting!  Esq.,  »nd  Rev.  George  Stkinger  Rt 
A  mithv  mrmorfil  al  ■  wsnh*  msai.'—Dm'tr  /fiw. 
Avolwwatactpt\aBaiiauiamAwoah.-—Wtiarii!>ai!y  Prta. 


price  f  ttre  Sbillfnds. 

Loving  Counsels  :    Sermons  and  Addresses.     By  Rev 

Library  Edition  wilh  Portrait,    PostSvo. 
Sermons  and  Addresses :  Chiefly  0£5cial. 

By  Rev.  Robert  Newton  Young,  D.D.,  Ex-Preaidenl  of  the  Confereni 


BOOKS  FOR  LfBRARrES,  REWARDS,  AND  PRESENTS. 


pUCC  five  SbiXiinQS—coniinued. 
Vierican  Methodism:   A  Compendious  History  of.     By  Abel  Stivens, 

LL.D.     CroH-n  8vo,  {12  pp.,  with  Two  Portraita. 

■A-oiidcrfiilhulory     .     .    .     ofatsorbiTEblereiHroinbegiimingloeod.'— 0/J»a«  C*™uW*. 

Mward  the  Sunrise  :  Sketches  of  Travel  in  Europe  and  the  East. 

Wiih  a  Memorial  Sketch  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  PUNSKON,  By  the  Rev.  HttCK  JOHNSTONE,  M. A. 
Numerous    llluslrationi,  and  Porirak  of  Dr.  PUNSHON,     Crown  8vo, 

ji  and  the  Pijians  ;  and  Missionary  Labours  among  the  Cannibals. 

Siith  Thouiand.  Revised  and  Supplemented  with  Index.  By  Rev.  JaUES  CaLVERT; 
and  a  Preface  by  C.  F.  GOHDON  CuMMlNtl,  Author  of  At  Honu  iti  Fgi,  etc.  Crown  8vo, 
with  Portrait  of  ThakQmbau,  a  Map,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 

Vtthew  Mellowdew.     A  Story  with  More  Heroes  than  one.     By  J.  J. 

Whay.     Crown  8vo.     Gilt  edges. 

Comparative  View    of   Church    Organizations,    Primitive   and 

Prol»tatit :  with  an  AppenJix  on  Mtlhodist  Secessions  and  Methodist  Union.  Rev.  J. 
H.  RiCG,  D.D.     Demy  8vo. 

prtce  f^our  and  Sixpence. 

he     Tongue    of    Fire :     or,    the   True   Power  ot    Christianity.      By 

William  Arthur.  Author's  Uniform  Edition.  Revised  arningemeDt  of  Chapters  and 
Sections.      Full  Table  of  Contents  and  New  Preface. 


price  four  Sbillinas. 

The    King's    People  ;    or,    The 

GtoriousCitiienshipof  Zion.  By  the  Rev. 
Charles  Nobtu.  Crown  8vo,  Gilt 
edges.    i6  Illustrations. 

Sacred     and     Historic    Lands. 

Being  a  record  of  Travels  in  Egypt, 
Palestine,   Syria,  &c.     By  the   Re%'.   J. 

CUTHBERTSON.  Post  8vo.  with  Two 
Portraits. 

Zoology  of  the  Bible.  By  Harland 

CooLTAS.     With  Preface  by  Rev.  W.  F. 

MouLTON,  D.D.     136  IlluB.    Imp.  i6mo. 

Missionary  Anecdotes,  Sketches, 

Facts,  and  Incidents  relating  to  the  State 
'  of  the  Heathen  and  the  Effects  of  the 
Gospel  in  various  pans  of  the  World. 
By  the  Rev.  William  MoiSTER.  Imperial 
l6mo.     Eight  Page  Illustrations. 

The    Indians:    Their    Manners 

and  Customs.  By  John  McLean,  M,A., 
Ph.D.    Crown  Svo.     lUuslrBted. 


price  Tlbree  an&  Sixpence. 

jrmons.    Addresses,    Charges.     By  Rev.  Joseph  Bush,  Ex-president 

of  the  Confermi-e.      Cr>«ii  Svo,   iviih  Portrait, 

Eurer'8  Biblical  and  Theological  Dictionary.  Fifteenth  Edition. 
Reviled  and  Enlarged  by  the  Rev.  J.  Robinson  Gkecorv.  Crown  8vo,  700  pp.  i  jj 
lUuitiationi  and  Six  Maps. 

aitd-Boolc  of  Scriptural  Church  Principles  and  Wesleyan 
MethodiitPolityaQdHiitoiT.  By  Rev.  Benjamin  Gregory,  D.D.  Crown  8 vo.  400pp. 
With  Index. 

'  Iftcj  MMhoditt  Mhilue  lad  Local  Pnidier,  lud  indeed  evcrf  oiGcer  in  mil  Church,  ourlil  u  lecun 
X  eopx-'— 7WW  Nem. 


4  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOX 

price  Ubree  an&  Sixpence— <^o«/»»<r</. 

The  Life  and  Letters 

of  Rev.  W.  Smilev,  LL.D.,  of 
the  Iriih  Methodist  Confer- 
eDcc  By  Hakv  H.  Suilev. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  Rev.  Thouas  McCul- 
LACH.  Crown  Svo.  With 
Portrait. 
Memorials    of    Eliza- 

BETH  Ann  WEStEV,  'The 
Soldiers'  Friend.'  By  Rev. 
Samuel  Weslev.    Cr.  Bvo. 

With  Portrait. 

Consecrated    Culture : 

Memorials  of  the  Rev.  Ben- 
jAutN  ALFREn  Gregory.  By 

his  father,  the  Rev.  Dr.  GRE- 
GORY. Second  Edition,  with 
Portrait.     Crovrn  8vo. 

■TUi  <i  a  remarkably  iolcmtitiE 
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Early 

Lite  and  Life 

in   Home  Work 

,  by  Rev.   S. 

WraV; 

and  Mi 

<»ion  Life  bv 

Rev.   R 

.  Stephenson,  B.A. 

Edited 

&r.. 

Rev.  Joseph 

Bush. 

Bvo.     S28  pp. 

Wilh  Portrait. 

•Such 

nobis  \nt 

the  tieher.'— CaMrfian  MitkodUt 

Dr.  Gervase  Smith,    Memorial  Volume.     Containing"  Let 

mi,ns,  Speeches  and  Biographical  Skeiches.     Wilh  Portrail.     Cro«ii  iva.  j 

Sermons  by  Dr.  Punshon.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  W.^ 
M.A.  These  Sermons  eont:ii[i  the  lnic?t  corrections  of  the  Author.  Crown  ■> 
Voluoiei.    Each  3s.  6d. 

Lectures  by  Dr.  Punshon.     Crown  Svo. 

Dr.  Blandford's  Conscience.     By  Sarson  C.  J.  Inghasi.     Crown  t 

A  Harmony  of  the  Gospels   according  to   the   Revised  V 

Arranged  by  S.  D.  Waddv,  (J-C,  M.P.     Crown  Bvo. 


icbolulr  tutd  IlKilouchly  Woleyan.'— Cu.iad'i.iH  MitAatiit  aiafatinf. 

The  Story,  of  My  Life  and  Missionary  Labours  in  Europe, 

America,  and  the   West   Indies.       By    ihc    Rtv,  Wii  l.l,«M   Morsi  Ei;.      Crown 
Portrait. 
Recollections  of  My  Life  and  Work  at  Home  and  Abroad 
neetiun  with  the  Wesleyaa-Methudist  Conference.     By  WiLLtAM   Harris    R> 
Crown  Svo,  wilh  Portrait. 

'  A  book  rcpltu  with  iucreit.  ivutaiiKd  aod  -tami: —Wriltr"i  Mttktditt  Mat**iiu. 


LIBRARIES,  REWARDS,  AND  PRESENTS. 


price  Ubree  anO  Sijpencc— fw«'i«wrf. 

>ur   Sea-Gtrt    Isle :     English    Scenes   and    Scenery   Delineated. 
By  the  Rev.  JABEZ  MarkaT.    153  lUiutntioDS  >nd  Map.     Imperial  I61D0. 
'  A  TOT  ^UBDt  compuion.'— 0iw^  Ttltt"4h. 

'torthem    Lights ;     or.  Pen    and    Pencil   Sketches  of  Nineteen 
Modern  Scottiah  Worthie*.    By  Rev.  J.  Marrat.    Third  Edition,  reviled  and  enlarged, 
vith  Portraits  and  Illuitrationi.    Imperial  l6mn. 
•  tt  fc  ■  '•'""■■'"t  luok  fai  tvoT  Hua.'— Mit  KvmnftUil. 

Popery  and  Patronage ,    or.  Biographical   Illustrations  of  Scotch 
Ch^ch  Hiatory    By  Rev  J  Makrat     ii  Illuitrationi.   Imp.  lemo. 

fl  poipaBa  of  Ihfl  wtitD'  lui  bcm  to  ^i«  caadid  ikcuba  of  Sotcfa  Quirtfa  IbtofT  i  tlui  be  lui 
. J  .. uH»4-k»  lUilca  —LivrftI  DmOf  Pttl. 

Uncle  Jonathan's 

Walks  In  and  Around 
LoDilon.  Nev  and  En- 
larged Edition.  Fcp. 
410.  Frofniely  Illtu- 
tratcd.  Cloth,  gilt  let- 
tered.   Gilt  edges. 

Our  Indian  £m- 


J.  S.  Banks.    Thin 
bve  Illustrationi  &nd  ■ 
Map.     Imperial  l6mo. 

'Tta  inugfaiillea  sribe 

ysnai  wBJ  M  llnd  b^  in 
■dnug  agrin  of  EhHA 
vtoonot,  lai  It  tOT  da 
■aeti     to    aak*    hbtorr 

'  DaUf  Cknnklt. 

Melissa's       Vic- 


Page  iiius 

Svo.    Gilt  edget, 

'Two        Saxon 

Maidens.  By  Eliza 
Kerr.  Illustrated  by 
W.  Gdnston.  Crown 
Svo.    Gilt  edges. 

Wycliffe  to  Wes- 
ley :  Ueroei  and  Mar- 
lyra  of  the  Church  in 
Brilain.  With  Twenty- 
four  Portralu  and 
Forty  other  lUustrv 
(ions.    Imperial  l6nio. 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR 

price  trocce  an&  Sljpencc— ^"n/'""^^- 


By    Rev.    Richard    New]  on.    D.D,     Third 

ot  '\i:—I.Hirarj   World. 


John  Lyon;  or,  From  the  Depths.     7th  Thousand.     By  Ruth  Elliott 

Five  lUuslrations.     Cfoivn  8vo. 
'  EaniMl  and  eloquoil.'—  Tkl  BirtxhigkatH  Daiif  GatttU. 

Memorials  of  a  Consecrated  Life.     Compiledfrom  the  Autobiography, 

Lellers,  and  Diaries  o[  Anne   Lmmn,   of   CoUiim,   Bristol,      Post   8vo.      Ponraii  inJ 
lUuelration. 

The  Great  Army  of  London  Poor  :  Sketches  of  Life  and  Character 

in  It  Thames-side  District.     By  the  River-side  Visitor.     ThirJ   Edition.      Crown   Iva, 
540  pp.     Eight  illustrations. 

'  Aomix^lr  uild.    The  auEhor  \\as.  dearly  lived  and  minc^cd  wiLh  the  people  he  wriles  about.'— ^bjr.^a*B. 

Missionary  Stories,   Narratives,    Scenes,    and   Incidents   in   con- 
nection nith  the  Propa^tion  .of  the  Gospel  in  Heathen  Lands.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Moisin. 
Crown  8vo.  Eight  Pafe  lllti*trations. 
'  lotoHlj  ^am^B^.'—MiUitdia  Srm  Ctmuiitm  Kataim. 

The  Thorough  Business  Man.    Memoir  of  Waltxk  Powkll,  of  Md- 

botime.    By  Rev.  B.  Gregort.    Crown  Svo.    With  Portrait. 
'  tlnlqiw  H  ■  aibA  MfciiM  tot  ;i«iii(mtB.'-~Bnlit^  Qiurtir'f . 


ItBXAXlES,  REWARDS,  AND  PRESENTS. 


price  TEbrce  an&  Siipencc— ««/''»««^. 


By  J.  JACKSON   WRAY. 
Chronicles  of  Capstan  Cabin.   Imperial  i6mo.  Twenly-eighllllustralions 
Garten  Rowley ;    or.  The  Log  of  a  Master  Mariner.    Crown  8vo. 
Honest  John  Stallibrass.    Crown  8vo. 
A  Man  Every  Inch  of  Him.    Crown  8vo.    Gilt  edges. 
Paul  Meggitt's  Delusion.    Crown  8vo.    Gilt  Edges. 
Nestleton  Mi^rna.    A  Story  of  Yorkshire  Methodism.  Crown  Svo. 
Simon  Holmes,  the  Carpenter  of  Aspendale.    Crown  8vu, 
Jonas  Haggerley.     Crown  8vo. 


ttlUSTRATSD  soars  SVtTABLE  FOR 


By  the  Rev.  B.  SMITH. 
Sunshine  in  the  Kitchen;  or,  Chapters  for  Maid  Servants.    F 

Thousand.    Crowo  Svo.    Numcroiu  IlluitntioDi. 
Way  Maries  :   Placed  by  Royal  Authority  on  the  King's  High 

Being  Scripture  Proverbs,  Enibrced  and  IHiutrated.    Crotm  4vo.     Eight  EngnTinj 
Gems    Re-Set :    The  Wesleyan  Catechisms  Illustrated  by  Imager 

Narrative.    Adiptetl  lo  Che  Revised  Catecbiami,  with  Topical  [ndei.     By  Rev.  B.  I 

Crown  8vo. 

Vice-Royalty  ;    or,    A    Royal    Domain    held    for    the    King. 

enriched  by  the  King.    Crown  Svo.    Twelve  Page  Illiutimtioni, 


price  ^bree  SbUIings. 

The  Fernley  Lecture  of  1888 :  The  Christian  Conscience.  A 

tribuiion  to  Christian  Ethics.    By  Rev.  W.  T.  Davison,  M.A. 

Duchess  iNen^e.     By  Sabson  C.  J.  Ingham.     Crown  Svo.     Illustrated. 
Wild  Lottie  and  Wee  Winnie.    By  Askton  Nkill.    Crown  Svo. 
Mother  Freeman.    By  John  W.  Keyworth.    Crown  Svo.     Illustrab 


ptice  DaIf-a<K£rown. 

MARK  GUY  PEARSE'S  BOOKS. 

Crown  Svo.    Clolb  E»r«,  Qilt  Edges.     Price  is.  fid. 

'Scucdr  wit  livinf  wriler  cu  eoutrucl  ■  puabia  betta,  men  qnaiotl*,  timply,  ud  anw 
Hii  uoriu  are  analJr  dcvo  ami  idling.  .  .  .  Ons  Kent  of  theii  ipeU  »  thit  iber  ante 
hurt.   .  .  .    Hll  Inaki  ihauld  be  [d  cvtiyiiJiacii  libnuy.'— ilrifrill  QtiarUTtj  Rtaiivi. 

Short  Talks  for  the  Times.  Praise:  Meditations  in  the  1 

Daniel  Quorm,  and  his  Religious  Psilm.  16,000.  Roy»li6mo.  Redl 

Notions.     First  Series.    88,000. 
Daniel  Quorm,  and  his  Religious 

Notions.    Second  Series.     37,000. 
Sermons  for  Children,    25,000. 
Mister  Horn   and   his    Friends, 

or,  Givers  and  Givinp.     17,000. 

Short  Stories  :  and  other  Papers. 

'Goodwill':     a    Collection    of 

Christmas  Stories,     ii.oco. 
Simon  Jasper.     21,000. 
Cornish  Stories.     12,000. 
Homely  Talks.     16,000. 
John    Tregenoweth  -.     Rob   Rat, 

and  the  Uid   Miller.     In   One   Volume. 

J7,ooo.  


Thoughts   on   Holiness.     4S,ooo. 
Royal  (6mo.     Red  Edges, 

Some  Aspects   of  the  Blessed 

Life.  9,000.  Roval  l6mo.  Red  Edges. 
The  Christianity  of  Jesus  Christ: 

/aitOurs. 7,000,  RoyaUbmo.  Red £4£ei.  I 


LIBRARIES,  REWARDS  AND  PRESENTS. 


|Sr*ce  t)alt*<lrown— '«*"■»«"'■ 

More    than    Kin.     By 
Emu  A     E.     UoBNi  BROOK, 

Author  I  of     Tin     Skadaw    ej 

Nobility.  Cr.Svo.  Frontispiece. 
For  the  King  and  the 

Cross.  B;  Jessie  Armstrong. 

Crown  8vo.     Frontispiece. 
Eminent       Methodist 

Women.        By     Annie    E. 

Keeling.    Crovn  8vo,  with 

Portmits, 
Severn  to  Tyne  :   The 

Slo:y  of  Six  English  Rivers. 

Crown  8vo.     Illustrated. 
The  Little  W^oman  in 


Charles  R.  Parsons. 

Svo.    Illuitrated. 

Judge      Burnham'a 

Daughter*.  By  Pansy.  Copy- 
right Editi.-- 


.unny   Fountains    and    Golden  I  The  Vicar  of  Berrybridge.     By 

Sand.     Picturesof  Missionary  Life-      '      '  rH*i,iM   f)     Pabwims    Author  nf   Tl,. 


South  ofibc  Dark  Continent. 'By  Akthui 
BRIGC.     Cr.  Svo.  Ninep.  Illus. 

kn     Inner    Court    Worshipper. 

Memorials  oF  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Maw.  of 
Uowden.  By  Sarson  C.  J.  iNCHAU. 
Crown  Svo. 

The   Nine  Famous  Crusades  of 
the  Middle  Apes.  By  Annie  E.  Keeling. 

Crown  Svo.     lllustraled. 


Charles  R.  Parsons,  Author  of  Tkt 
Man  nitk  Uu  Wtatt  Hal,  Crown  Svo. 
Numerous  lllui. 

The  Shadow  of  Nobility.  By 
Emma  E.  Hornibrook,  Author  of  Th* 
QuftnoflitFamdfy.  Cr.  Svo.  Frontiipiece. 

Early  Days  for  i88g.      Profusely 

Illustrated.  Coloured  Fronlbpiece, "  Don\ 
you  know  Me."     4to.      Bevelled  boards. 

Sire  &  Son.     By  Rev.  Auos  White. 

Crown  8vo.    lUustraied. 
The  Black  Diamond :   a  Tale  of 

Colliery  Life  in  the  North  Country.     By 

Hugh  GlLKORE.  Crown  Svo.  Giited^s. 

General  Gordon  :  Hero  &  Saint. 

By  Annie  E,  Keeling.   Cr.  8to.    Portrait 

and  Eight  lUuitrution^. 

•  WriiUD  with  wnu  iiiUitj.'—S»rJltU  /nJi^tnJtmt, 

^Vayside  Songs  of  the  Inner  and 
Outer  Life.  By  Rev.  Hbnbv  Burton, 
B.A.  koyal  l6nio.  Red  lines  round  each 
page,    GiltedKCS. 

*  Contain  tnw  jKtelJ7.  1  have  read  h  with  rca 
itVg)tt.' —Gttd  Ctm/nmr. 

Fifty  Years  of  Mission  Life  in 

Srouth  Africa.  By  Rev.  John  Edwards. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo,  with  Portrait. 

*  A  qtuldt,  itcj,  hoBxlj  tdlinf  of  a  Life  siojy 
tallal  thrilliai  inurcw.'— ,{>i£iHy  IrttiiyA^nfatU. 

Loving  Counsels  :  Sermons  and 
Addresses.  By  the  Rev  C.  Garrett. 
Cheap  Edition  8th  Thousand.  Crown  Svo. 

Nature  Musings  on  Holy-days 
and  Holiday).  By  the  Rev.  NEHnitAlf 
CURNOCE.      With    Introduction    by  Dr. 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR 


price  tXSXKk'QXQWSS.—cotUimtd. 
The   Fernley   Lecture  of   1889  :   ;  John   Conscience,    of    KingseiL 
The  Credeniixls  of  the  Compel :  A  Slate-  By  Rev.  JOHN  M.  Baupobd.  Croiini  tn 

menioftheRcaionofiheChrisiianllope.  i8  IlLustraiion*.   Gill  ed^es.  FifthTho* 

By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Acak  Beet.    Demy 
8vo.    Cloth. 


'  A  Inok  bll  oT  «pirii  and  forco.' 


The  Pemley  Lecture  of  1887 : 

'  The  Creitor,  and  What  We  may  Know    ' 
of  the  Method  of  Creation,'     By  Rev.  Dr. 
Dallinger.    Cloth.     Ninth  Thousand. 

The    Fernley   Lecture  of   1886  : 

The  Influence  of  Scepticism  on  Character. 
By  Rev.  W.  L.  Watkinson.  Seventh 
Thousand.    Cloth. 

The  Man  with  the  White  Hat ; 

or,  The  Story  of  an  Unknown  Mission. 
By  C.  R.  Parsons,  Crown  8vo.  Twenty-  ' 
one      [lluslrations.       Cloth,    giU    edge!.. 
Tenth  Thousand. 

Purity  and  Power.  By  C.  R. 
Parsons.  Crown  Bvo,  red  lines  round 
the  page.     Red  edge». 

ftoger    Haigh  :     Chartermaster. 

By  Mrs.  R.  A.  WaTSOK.  Crown  8vo. 
Illuslrated. 


Uncle  Jonathan's  Walks  in  and 

around  London.      New  and  enlarged  Edi- 
liiin.     Fcap  410.     Profusely  Illustrated. 


Elias  Power,  of  '  Ease-in-Zion.' 
By  Rev.JoHN  M.  Bamfohd.   Thirteenth 


Gilt  Edges, 
'A  dianning  tiki 
pep.'— Tie  CHliHim 


1  fnjin  *  (acitc  a/iA  v^A 


4  CkrUImm  Aimak. 

Father  Fervent.  By  Rev.  Jobk  It 
Bamford.  Third  Thousand.  Cronln 
Gilt  edgei.    With  Illuscrationi. 

The    Hallam    Succession. 

Story  of  Methodist  Life  in  Two  Conatno. 
By  AUELIA  E.  Barr,  Author  of  J* 
VtiUtr's   \Vi/i.    Crown  8vo,  Frontispiott. 

\  History  of  the    English    BiUe. 

By  Dr.  MOOLTON.      New  and  Reri*i 

Edition.    Crown  8. 

Fought    and    W^on.        By   Biffl 

Elliott.    Crown  8vo,  with  Frontiipm 

'TheinineilDewllip.  Itiiatr 
which  wc  ihuuld  like  u  kk  In  the  h 
ictaool-boy.'— ifn/Qvi  U4lktdUt . 


h<dtm 


Undeceived:  Roman  or  Angli- 
can ?  A  Story  of  English  RiimlBa. 
By  Ruth  Elliott,  Crown  8vo.  Sevta* 


'  Than  Many   Sparrows.'     By  A. 

F.      COURTENAV.        Crown      8  TO,     wiib 
l-'rontispiece. 
'  A  prttty  and  paisfiilly  told  Iktie  Moty.'— 

Orphans  of  the  Forest ;    or.  His 

Liille  Jonathan.     By  ANNIE  E.  CoORT«- 
NAV.      Foolscap    8vo,    JOO    pp.      Four 

'  A  lympathadc,  touchinff  itory,  with  ■  deep 
ttiioag)ioal,'—DMiijr  Cirrttidr, 

Good  News  for  Children;  or, 
God's  Love  to  ihe  Little  Ones.  By  John 
COLWELL.      Crown    8vo,       Gilt   edges. 

Fourteen  Illustrations. 


The  Opposite  House,  and  Other 

Sialics    for  Cottage   Homes.     By  A.  F, 
1  YtV,V.K*.    ^i^WftV^i.    ^\<Jo.i.«^iec(, 


LIBkARlkS,  REWARDS,  AND  PRESENTS. 


price  Dalt-a-Crown— <OT/w««/ 


tad  Margrete  and  Little  Gunn 

vald.    A  Norwegian  Siory.     By  Nf      i 
Cornwall,    Crown    8vo.     Three    Tagi 


ife    of  John    Wicklif.     By  Rev 

W.  L.  Watkinson.      rorlrail  and  Ele  en 
1 1  lust  ration*.    Crovn  Svo. 

[istaken  Signs; 
Papers  on  Chnstian  Li 
By  Rev.  W.  L.  (V 
Tbouund.  Crown  Svo. 

assages  from  the  Diary  of   an 

Eaily  Methodist.     By   Rtfir\Nri   [< 
Crown  Svo,  300  pp. 

i,t  Miss  Lamb- 
lion's.  A  Slory  of 
School      Life.  By 

Richard  Row-     " 


Svo. 


n  Illus 


itruggles       from 

Darltness  10  Light  :  a 
Tale  of  the  Scottish 
ReformatiDn.  By  An- 
GLO-SCOTUS.  Cr.  Svo. 
llltulrated.  Gilt  edges. 

Jp  the  Rhine 
and  Over  the  Alps. 
By  S.  K.  Hocking. 
Crown  Svo  gill  edges. 
Twenty  Illustrations. 

Ky  Mission  Gar- 
den.   By  the  Rev.  S. 

Langdon.  Crown  Svo. 
26  Illustrations.    Gilt 

'  A  duminff  book.  In- 
■tfuctin  bul  by  0°  nuns 
ixy' — H*ttin£t   mnd    St. 


The    Secret    of  the   Mere;  or,  |  *; 

Under   the    Surface.      By  J,  J,  Wbav.   i 

Crown  Svo. 

The  Willow  Pattern :    a  Story 

Illustrative  of  Chinese  Social  Life.     By 
the  Rev.  HlLDERiC  Frund.    Crown  Svo. 
Numerous  llluitration). 
*A  At*A  at  Otbae  Ufa,  nry  nD  told,  ud 


ilimpsea     of     India     and     of 

Mission  Life.  By  Mn.  HUTCHBON. 
Second  Edition.  Eight  Ptg«IUtutntbni. 
Crown  Svo, 


Cecily:  a  Tale  of  the  English 

Reformation.     By  Ehma  Leslie.     Five 
Full  Page  Illunrations.    Crown  Svo. 

■lUi  la  IB  InttKMiiw    and  atOiitin  little 
book.  ,  .  .  hh  UtcIt  and  beaUv  in  taot.-— 

Little  Abe;   or,  the  Bishop  of 

Berry  Brow.      Being  the  Life  of  ABRA- 
HAM LOCKWOOD,  a  quaint  and  popular 
Yorkshire  Local  Preacher.  B^  F.  ^WJWJ— 
1  GftttdSWiVVOtt^OTW**.   CtwaaVm. 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOJt 

price  fwIt-a-Crown— fo^wMwrf- 


The  Mystery  of  Wolverston 
Grange.      By    Rev.    W,    R.    Sunman. 

Crown  Svo.     lUuitrated.    Gilt  edges. 

Waking  Dreams ;  or,  Talks  with 

Tbings   Around    U».       By   F.  JEWELL, 
Author  of  Halt  Ait,    Crown  Svo.     Illus- 

The  Beloved  Prince  :  a  Memoir 
of  Hit  Royil  Highne»s  tbe  Prince 
Consort.  By  Willtau  Nichols.  Gilt 
edgea.      Nineteen    lUuitrationi.    Cronii 

n  admlralila  imdauatiaB  of  ■  Bobla  lifi.'— 


Dirtftlu^ 

Reminiscences  of  the  late  Isaac 

MaRSDBH,  o(  Ooncuter.  By  JOHN  TAY- 
LOR. Seventh  Ttiousand.  Crown  Svo. 
With  Portrait. 

taddoil.'—  Waltfan  Mtllmliil  Ifattiim 

Gideon    Strong,    Plebeian. 

Joseph  Hocking     Illustrated.     Crown 

Svo.    Cloth,  gilt  edges, 
Harry  Penhale:    The    Trial    of 

His  Faith.    A  Story  (or  Young  Men.   By 

Joseph  Hocking.     Illustrated.     Crown 

Svo.    Clotb,  gilt  edges. 

Phyllis  Raymond.  ByS.  S:Hamer. 

Illustrated.      Crown    Svo.      Cloth,    gilt 

edges. 
The      Minister      of      Ebenezer 

Cbspct.    By  A.  M.  Barton,  lltustraicd. 

Crown  Svo.     Cloth,  gilt  ed^s.  I 

Our  Visit  to  Rome,  with  Notes  I 

by  the  Way.  By  the  Rev.  John  Rhodes.    ' 

Royal  i6mo.     Forty-five  Illustrations.  I  

The      Lancasters      and     Their     Those  Boys,  by  Fayi  Huir 

Friends.    A   Tale   of  Methodist   Life.    By   I  Illustrated.     Crown  Svo. 

S,     J.     Fitzgerald. 
Third  Thousand.  C  a 


Glen  wo  od      a 

S.ory  of  School   L  fe 
By  Julia  K.  Bloou 
FIELD.   Seven  lUustra 
tioos.    Crown  Svo 
'A  udiit  book  fondunl 


Hazel  Haldene.     By  Euu 

Crown  Svo.     Illustrated. 
The     Story    of     a     Penii 
Veteran ;    Serje«)t   in   the   4jn 
Inlantry   ditring    the    Peoionib 
naiiFDii.     Illastrated. 

'rnOoradKiinn.  toUinaid^ 
HntiMft  *md  St.  LmtmmrJt  JVfw*. 

In  the  Tropics  ;  or.  Scene 
Incidents  of  West  IndisD  Life. 
J.  Makrat.  Crown  Sro,  with 
tions,  Ac 

A  Pledge  that  Redeemed 

By  Sarson.  Crown  Svo,  ^ 
Illustrationi.    Gilt  edges- 

■Bon  ill  tba  luiki  oTa  g^ndoa  •On 
mm  uid  mvaa,:—Uttrmry  W^rU. 

Soul     Echoes ;       or.     Re 

Influence.  By  SARSON  C.  J. 
Crown  Svo.     Illustrated.     Gilt  ( 

Gems  of  Piety  in  Huinbl< 
By  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Walkkb 
iSmo.    Eight  Page  llluatntJoni 

Climbing:  a  Manual  fi 
Young  who  desire  to  Ri*e  in  Botf 
By  Rev,  B.Suith.  Cm.  Svo.  Sti 

Leaves  from  My  Log  of  T' 
five  Years'  Christian  Work  mmoi 
and  others  in  the  Port  of  Londoi 
C.  Garland.  Eighth  Thousan 
Eight  lull-page  lllustratioas.   Ci 

East- End    Pictures;     or 

Leaves  from  My  Lob  of  Ti 
Years'  Christian  Work.  Fourth  1 
By  T.  C.  Garland.  Crown  8to 
andFiv.    "  " 


Rays     from     the 

Sun  of  Righteousness 
By  the  Rev.  RICHARD 
I^KWTON,  D.D.  Crown 
Svo.  Eleven  Illustra 
■ioDI.     Gilt  olgM 


UBRARIES,  REWARDS.  AND  PRESENTS, 


Black    Sheep. 

VEHETT   GKEEN.      CroB-n    Sto. 
ll-page  niustraiions. 

h  Axe.  of  Hephzibah 

)HN   M.   Bamford,    Author    of    naat 
ntitr.  Crown  8vo.  Illustrited,  gilt  edges. 

Fernley    Lecture    of-  ^- 

St    The    ChrisUan   Conwirn  re    .- 


price  Uwo  SblUln^s. 

By    EvHLYN 


By 


'  Early  Days  ^  for  i88g.   ProfuBely 

lUuilrated.         Coloured      Frontispiece, 
'  Don't  you  know  Me." 


ah  Lang      The  Mine  Girl 

I  Stoiy  ol  Village  Life.  By  Salome 
lOCKING.     Crown  Svo,  gilt  edges. 

Ms  of  the  Weatem  World : 

Jiographical  Sketches  of  Lincoln,  Gar- 
ielJ,  Grant,  Cough,  Burritt,  and 
..ongfellow.  ByjABEZ  Marrat.  Crown 
Ivo-     Fonrait  and  Jli 


Grannie  Tresawna's  Story.     By 

Nellis  Cornwall.    Crown  3vo.    Willi 

Frontispiece. 
The    Pride   of  the  Family. 

Annie  E.  Keeling.    Crown  Svo. 

lUustr^tioDl. 


^y 


ILIUSTRATED  BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOX 

price  lEwo  SbtHtnfls— ec<»/wwrf. 


From  •  Grmt  Brilmim  mitd  Hir  f  mm.' 

The  Sunshine   of  Religion.    By 
Rev.  I.  E.  Page.     Fop.  8va,  193  pp. 

Cloth.      Bevelled   Boftrdi.      Gilt  edges. 

Fifth  Thousand. 
Our    Lovefeast.      Testimonies    of 

Living  Wiineases.      Edited  bjr   Rev.  J. 

Brash.    Foolscap  Svo.    Cloth,  gih  edges. 
Wayside      Wisdom :     or.      Old 

Solomon's  ldca>  of  Thingi.  ByRev.JOHN 
COLWELL,  Crown  Svo.  Numerous 
Illustrationi. 

'  Rlicy    chlpHn,    full    of  cmnlBaa    KBK    ud 
ibnvisx<a:—Si^tU  Daily  Trlipvfk. 

PunchiNona:  A  Story  of  Female 

F,ducation  and  Village  Life  in  Ceylon. 
By  the  Rev.  Sauuel  Langdon.  Crown 
Svo.  Numeroui  llluitralions.  Gilt  edges. 
Poet  Toilers  in  Many  Fields. 
By  Mrs.  ROBERT  A.  Watson,  Ctowa 
Svo.  Thirteen  lUustrationi. 
'  iDMmcdTC  ud  iiterodni.'— Z^i'ivr/w/  D*i(f 

The  '  Good  Luck '  of  the  Msit- 

[anda :    A   Family   Chronicle.     By  Mn, 


Fortunes  and 

(ortttDcs,  and 
Storiei.  Bj  Rev 
Booth.  Cm 
Five  Illtutntion 

Great  Britait 


Profusely  lUl 
Gilt  Edges. 

Castle  Mallii 

Yorkshire  Stor 
ANNIE  E.  If 
Crown  Svo,  Fi 
page  IllustralioEi 

Andrew    G0I 

A  Story  of  thi 
Plague,  By  Al 
KtELINC.  Cto 
Three  wbole^paf 

The    Oakh 

Chronicles.  ATi 
Times  of  WesL 
A.  E.  Keeling, 


Tina  and  Beth;    or.  The 


James  Daryll ;  or,  From  <  ¥ 

Doubt'   to  Christian   Faith.     B' 
Elliott.   Eighth  Thousand.   Or 

The  Great  Apostle ;  or.  Pi 
from  the  Lifeof  St.  Paul.  By  Re 
Marrat.  Twenty-eight  I llustrat 
Map.    Fcap.  Svo. 

The  Tower,  the  Temple,  a 
Minster.        Histoncal   and    Biog 
Associations   of  the   Tower   of 
St.    Paul's    Cathedral,  and    Wes 


ROUERT  A.  Watson.     Five  Illustrationi. 

Crown  Svo. 
Friends     and     Neighbours :     A 

Story  for  Young  Children.    Crown  Svo, 

Illustrated. 
Peter  Pengelly;  or.  True  as  the 

Clock.     By  J.  Jackson  VIbm.    ?i>n^ 
IJJiutretioDi.    Ctown  8vo. 


Hid  Treasures,  and  the  S 

for     them  :      Being   the     substi 
Lectures     delivered     to    Bible 
By    the    Rev.   John    Hartley 
Edition.     Crown  Svo. 

Eminent  Christian  PI 
thropists.  Brief  Biographical  S 
designed  especially  as  Studies 
Young,  By  the  Rev.  George  Ma 
Foolscap  Svo.    Nine  Illustrationi 

The  Dairyman's  Daughte 
^t\.  \.^&w  Richmond,  Mjv. 


LIBRARIES,  REWARDS,  AND  PRESENTS. 


price  ttwo  SbilHnfi8-*^'w»/M««'- 


iikdelaide's  Treasure,  and  How 

E  the  Thief  came  Unawares.    By  SaJ(SON 

W      C.  J.  INGKAU.     Four  I11U9.     Crown  Svo. 

b^  '  Thit    (imphic  ItotT  ronn    on   cpbnds  in   Ihe 

~         hiUUT  of  WalETu  Uiuiiiu  in  Ncwfooadlaod.'— 

-  CAriiHtH  Afi. 

Wniich    is     Best ;      or,   Cottage 

Wp  Sketches  rrom  Real  Life.  By  the  Rev. 
F  T.  H.  Walker.  Crown  Svo,  With 
■t< .       Ftontiipiece. 

Sleville  Trueman  :  The  Pioneer 

i  Preacher.    A  Tale  of  the  War  of  l8l!. 

Jp       By  Dr,  WiTHROW.     Illustrated.    Crown 

gi^aleria,    the     Martyr    of    the 

"■'      Catacombs.     A  Tale  of  Early  Christian 
Li(e  in  Rome.  ByRev.W.  H.Withhow, 
^         D.D.  Crown  Svo.  Illustrations. 

^The  King's  Messenger;  or,  Law- 

£  -  rence  Temple's  Probation.  A  Story  of 
P  Canadian    Life.       By  the   Rev.  W.   H. 

jfej-       WiTBROW,  D.D. 
t^The  Basketof  Flowers.  Illustrated. 
1^      Crown  Svo,  gilt  edges. 

^'Master  and  Man.    By  5.  J.  Fitz- 

^         CEKALD.  With  Frontispiece.   Crown  8 vo. 

-^  Equally      Yoked.,     and      Other 

Stories.     By  S.    J.    FiTZGBRALD.     With 
Frontispiece.    Crown  Svo. 

Female   Heroism  and 

r^^;  Tales  of  the  Western  World. 

~'  By    the    Rev.   H.   Blebv. 

pi  Foolscap  Svo.     Four  Illus- 

2  Illustrations    of    Ful- 

ef  filled  Prophecy.  By  Rev.  J. 
.1  R.  GsEGORV.  Crown  Svo. 
Ji       Nuinerouj  lUustrationa. 

SCapture  of  the  Pirates: 

^  with  other  Stories  of  the 
^  Wettem  S««.  By  the  Rev. 
g:  H.  Blgbv.  Foolscap  Svo. 
^      Four  Illustrations. 

W^ilfred    Hedley;    or, 

_.  How    TeetDtalism     Came    to 

3  Ellesmere.  By  S.  J.  FlTZ- 
?  GERALD.  Crown  Svo,  with 
^  Frontispiece. 

"  My  Coloured  School 

k       master,  and  Other  Stories,  " 

-  Rev.  Henrv  Bleby.     Ci 
Svo.     Four  Illustration). 

:  The  Stolen  Children: 
A  Narrative.  By  the  Rev. 
tiENRV  Blebt.  Fcap.  Evo, 
Six  lUustnlioni. 


Youthful  Obligations.    Illustrated 

by  a  large  number  of  approptiate  Facts 
and  Auecdotei,  By  Rev.T.  H.  Wai.Kek. 
Fcap.Svo.    lUus. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  Pioneer  of  An^lo- 
American  Colonisation.  By  C.  K.  TRUE. 
l6  Illustration!.  Fcap.  Svo. 

Coals  and  Colliers ;  or,  How  we 
get  the  Fuel  for  our  Fires.  By  S.J.  FITZ- 
GERALD. Numerous  lilus.  Grown  8ro. 
.gar's   Reparation. 

CORNFORTH.     Illustrated. 

gilt  edge*. 
Ivy   Chimneys.     By  EorrK  Coin- 

FORTH.  With  Frontispiece.     Crown- Svo 

Two    Snowy    Christmas   Eves. 

By  Eliza  Kerr.  Royal  iCmo,  gilt  edges. 

The    Secret    of   Ashton    Manor 

House,   By  Euza  Kerr.    With  Frootis- 

piece.    Crown  Svo.    Cloth  gilt. 
Kilkee.    A  Story  of  Village  Life  on 

the  West  Coast  of  Ireland.     By  Eliza 

Kerr.   i6mo.    With  Frontispiece, 
Jack    Homer   the    Second,      By 

Rev.  J.  Jackson  Wrav.    Crown  Svo, 
Continental  Travels.    Pictorially 

described    Views    of    NoUble    Scenery, 

Buildingo,  etc.    i'oolscap  4to. 


Ufi  ami  Tinm  «f  S«  Vift).\tT  K,«*''«V 


ILIUSTRATED  BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR 


price  tCwo  Sbillinas— ^M/wwrf. 


The  Sunshine   of   Religion.    By 
Rev.  I,  E.  Page.     Fcap,  8vo,  191  pp. 

Cloth.      Bevelled   Boarde.      Gilt  edges. 

Filth  Thousand. 
Our    Lovefeast      Testimonies    of 

Living  Witnesses.      Edited  by   Rev.  J. 

Brash.    Foolscap  8vo.   Cloth,  gilt  edgei. 
Wayside      Wisdom :      or.      Old 

Solomon'sIdeaiofThings.  ByRev.JOHN 

COLWELL.        Crown    8vo,       Numerous 

Illustrations. 
'  Racy   dujilEn,  full    of  cammon  tense  and 

Jirewdn»».'— J'A^nW  Z7«yf  Tritmfk. 

PunchiNona:  A  Story  of  Female 

Education   and  Village  Life   in  Ceylon. 

By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Langdon,    Crown 

Svo.  Numerous  [UusLrationi.   Gilt  edges. 
Poet   Toilers   in   Many   Fields. 

By  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Watson.    Crown 

8ro.     Thirteen  llluitrations, 
•  loMnicii™  ud  Iniemani.'— Zi'mt/o*/  Dailji 

Ptn. 
The  ■  Good  Luck  '  of  the  Mait- 

tands :    A   Famil/   Chronicle.     By  Mrs. 

Robert  A.  Watson.     Five  Illustrations.  ■ 

Crown  8vD.  j 

Friends    and     Neighbours:     A  j 

Story  Tor  Young  Children.    Crown  Svo. 

IllustTEted.  1 

Peter  Pengelly;  or,  True  as  the  , 
Clock.  By  J.  Jacksom  VI»m'.  ^oiv^  \ 
JUuitntloDi.    Crown  Svo. 


Fortunes  and 

fortBDei,  and 
Stories.  By  Re» 
Booth.  Croi 
Five  lllnstm'uii 

Great  Britai 


Profusely  111 
Gilt  Edge*. 

Castle  Halli 

Yorkshire  Stor 
.\nnib  E.  If 
Crown  8vo-  F 
page  IllustratioT 

Andrew    Go! 

A  Story  of  tli 
Plague.  By  A 
Keeunc.  Ore 
Three  whole-paj 

The    Oakb 

Chronicles.  AT 
Times  of  WesI 
A.  E.  Kekung. 

Tina  and  Beth;    or,  The 

Pilgrims.      By  Annis    E.  Cou 
Fourth   Thousand.    Crown    8vc 

trations. 

James  Daryll ;  or.  Prom  *  I- 

Doubt '  to  Christian  Faith.  B 
Elliott.  Eighth  Thousand.  Cr 
The  Great  Apostle ;  or.  Pi 
from  the  Lifcof  St.  Paul.  By  Re 
Marrat.  Twenty.eight  lUustral 
Map.    Fcap,  Svo. 

The  Tower,  the  Temple,  a 
Minster.  Historical  and  Biof 
Associations  of  the  Tower  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  We 
Abbey.  By  Rev.  J.  W.  THOMAS. 
Edition,  f^ifteen  Illustrations. 
Svo. 

Hid  Treasures,  and  the  £ 
for  them  ;  Being  the  subst 
Lectures  delivered  to  Bible 
By  the  Rev.  JoHK  Hartley 
Edition.    Crown  Svo. 

Eminent  Christian  P 
ihropisls.  Brief  Biographical  £ 
■"— igned   especially    ."  " 


„     -    --,- ^     —   Studies 

Young,    By  the  Rev.  GeORGS  M^ 

Foolscap  Svo.    Nine  Illustration 

The    Dairyman's  Daughte 

?.*\.  V-^&w  Richmond,  M.A. 


LIBRARIES,  REWARDS,  AND  PRESENTS. 


f 


price  ^wo  SbUim88-f«i/ww«/. 


idetaide's  Treasure,  and  How 

Ihe  Thief  lame  Unawares.     Bji  Sabson 
C.  J,  iNCKAU.     Four  nius.     Crown  8vo. 


.'.■n^  J 


n  the 


ich    is    Best;     or,   Cottage 

Skelcha  from  Real  Life.    By  the  Rev. 
H.  Walker.      Crown   Svo.      Willi 

Deer 


eville  Trueman  ;   The  Pii 

Preacher.    A  Talc  of  Ihe  War  of  i8ll. 

By  Dr.  WiTHROW.     Illustrated.    Crown 

Svo. 
ifaleria,    the     Martyr     of     the 

Catacombs.    A  Tale  of  Early  Christian 
:-  Life  In  Rome,   ByRev.W.  H.WlTHROW, 

%.         D.D.  Crown  gvo.  Hlustratioas. 
^Fhe  King's  Messenger;  or,  Law- 
^y       rence   Temple's  Probation.      A  Story  of 
'r  Canadian    Life.        By   the    Rev.   W.    H. 

JSer     WiTHtiow,  D.D. 

^he  Basketof  Fiowers.  Illustrated. 

Be      Crown  Svo,  gilt  edges. 

^Master  and  Man.    By  S.  J.  Ym- 

£'       GERALD.  With  Frontispiece.   Crown  Svo. 

Plpqually     Yoked.,     and      Other 

^  Storiea.     By  S.    J.    FITZGERALD.     With 

Frontispiece.    Crown  Svo. 

Female   Heroism  and 

fes  .  TalesoftheWeslernWorid. 
'-        By   ih*    Rev.   H.   Blebv. 

Foolscap  Svo,     Four  Illus- 

^llustrations  of  Ful- 
filled Prophecy.  By  Rev.  J. 
R.  Gregory.  Crown  Svo. 
Numerous  Illustrations. 
Capture  of  the  Pirates : 
with  other  Slortes  of  the 
Weilem  Seas.  By  the  Rev. 
H.  Blebv.  Foolscap  Svo. 
Four   Illustrations. 

WrUfred    Hedley;     or, 

^'  How  Teelotalism  Came  to 
■t:  Ellesmere.  By  S.  J.  FlTZ- 
K  GEBAUi.  Crown  Svo,  with 
.^       FroDtispicce. 

My  Coloured   School- 
■       master,  and  Other  Slorie*.  By 
"        Rev.  Henrv  Blebv.    Crown 
Svo.    Four  IIIusiiatioD). 

The  Stolen  Children: 

A   Narrative.      By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Blebv.     Fcap,  Svo, 


Youthful  Obligations.    Illustrated 

by  a  Urge  number  of  appropriate  Facts 
and  Anecdotes.  By  Rev.  T.  H.  Wai.KER. 
Fcip.Svo.  lllus. 
The  Life  and  Times  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  Pioneer  of  Anglo- 
AmerioiD  Colonisstioo.  By  C.  K.  Tbue. 
l6  Illustrations.  Fcxp,  Svo. 

Coals  and  Colliers ;  or.  How  we 

get  the  Fuel  for  our  Fires.   By  S.  J.  FiTz- 
CBRALD.    Numerous  lllus.   CrowQ  8*0. 

Hagar's  Reparation.     Bv  Edith 

CORNFORTH.     Illuttrated,     Crown  Svo, 
gilt  ed^e*. 
Ivy   Chimneys.     By  Edith  CotN- 
FDHTH.  With  Frontispiece.    CrowivSvo 

Two  Snowy    Christmas   Eves. 

By  Eliza  Kerr.  Royal  i6mo,  gilt  edges. 

The  Secret  of  Ashton  Manor 
House.  By  EuzA  Kbbr.  With  Frontis- 
piece.    Crown  Svo.    Cloth  gilt, 

Kilkee.  A  Story  of  Village  Life  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Ireland.  By  Elfza 
Kerr.   i6ino.    With  Frontiipiece. 

Jack  Horner  the  Second.  By 
Rev.  J.  Jackson  Wrav.    Crown  Svo. 

Continental  Travels.  Pictorially 
described  Views  of  Nouble  Scenery, 
Buildingi,  etc.    I'uolscap  4to. 


irf  Timy  of  Sir  Wnl^CT  B.*itS; 


i6  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR 

price  'Cwo  SbtlUnas -«>«/»»«</. 

Homes  and  Home-life  in  Bible  I  The  Mystery  of  Grange  '. 

L«nds.     By].  R.  S.  Clifford.     Eighty  ion.    By  Eliza   Kebr.     Wiih 

IllustraLioiiB.    Faoltcap  Svo.  I  piece.    Crown  8 vo. 

Arrows  for  Temperance  I 
By  Oliver  Pacis.     Croirn  Bra. 

Chips  from  a  Temperance  '^ 

sbop  :  Readings,  RecitilioDS,  etc 

by  Oliver  Pacis.     Illuiiratcd. 

libmry  bimlin^,  half  roan,  cloth  ■ 

The  Black  Diamond  :  A  1 

Colliery  Life  in  the  North  Coud' 
HUCH  GiLMORE.     Crown  8vo. 

Struggles     from      Darkne: 

Ligbc.    A  Tale  o\  the  Scottiib  I 

lion.     By  Anglo-Scotiis.     Cro- 

Councillor    Kerarood's     I: 

menl,>ndWhatC«meofIt:  aTen 
,  Tile.  By  Rev.  Geo.  Shaw.  Or.; 
Harry's  Winter    with    th 

dians  ;  or  White  and   Red.      Bf 
Campbell,.     Crown  8vo.      Illust 

Katie's  Adventures  at  Grai 

Hous,'.  By  HelenCampbell.  Ci 
Pictorial    Sketches    from 

Und  .     Bein^  Views  ofMine  of 
famous,  beautiful  and  historical  ] 
the  Bible.     Foolscip  4to. 
Trevartha  :     a     Cornish 

Slory,     By  Rev.  J,    CtfTTELL, 
8vo.     With  Original  nil 

Crown  8vo  Series. 


•lliim€t  HHd  Htmt  Lift  w  Bibk  Landi.' 

prtce  Etfibteenpence. 

"  I  Zio] 


John    Marriot's    Idol ;    or, 

I  Scarlet  Geranium.  Frontispiece. 

I  Mother   McCubbtn,    and 

Stories.  By  A.  M.  VodNG.    Fret 


Elias   Power,  of  £ase  i 

By  Rev.  J.  M.  Baufokd. 
John   Conscience,   of  Kingseal. 

By  Rev.  J.  M.  Bamford. 
Father  Fervent.     By  Rev.  J.  M. 
„,  ■'"'^o;^-  ^     ,  ,      „     u  I  Our  Martha;  or.  Careful ' 

The      Wonderful      Book ;       or,    '         out  Ca.e.    By  Edith  Greevh 

Twelve    Reasons  Why  the  Bible    is  the    j  trated      Gilt  edges. 

Hugh  Ax.    ot    Hephzibah.     By  5-V.S'l°r'cX!!S.      M 

John  M.  Bamford.  Oliver  Pacis 

'^''rJ^°    Harvests.     By  Ankie  ■y^,ating  Dreams ;  or,  Tatti 

Millie  8      Disappearance,     and  i 

What  Came  of  It.    By  M.  E.  Shepherd. 
Prontitpiece. 
Courtenay      Harrison's      Early 

Struggles.        By     "      ^      "'' 


The    Story   of   Christian.      Life 

Pictures  from  the  /'ilgrmt'i  Prugrf^i.     By 
Rev,  S.  GkeGORV,     ll\U3.    G\\i.  e^^aes. 


round   Us.      By   F./ 
Author  of  Llltii  Aii.  '■ 

I  Memoir    of    Elizabeth    0> 
Bv  the   Rev.  Hbnrv  J.  Picscff 
With  a  Portrait.    Sm.  crown  S(a 
Gospel    Sermons    for    Chi 
By  Rev.  R.  Brewin, 

Nathaniel    Cartwright 

Story  of  a  Noble  Life.     By  W. 
I  The    Family    of   River    I 

Eiperieiices  of  a  Quiet  Life.     B> 


^ 


LIBRARIES,  REWARDS,  AND  PRESENTS. 


price  £idbteenpeRce-»«/"<*v(/. 


k  Pleige  that  Redeemed  Itself. 

'^BysfRsoN. 

She  ,  Niw    Head    Master ;     or 

J,     Littk      Speedwell's       Vkloiy.  By 

£     Margaibt  Haycraft.     Frontiipiece. 
■         ■  Sc«tWai  of  Bulk  gf  Hon  iboiild  Mnin 
Ihnbook,'— i^B/A-rtH. 

dam    and  the    Siamese.      lilus- 

tralions  and  Map. 

'*  op'llliltKbaoliforrouDf  mders.'— /Ja.Vy 

tleanor's  Ambition.    By  Sakson 

C.  J.  fNGHAU. 

jHind  Olive  ;   or,  Dr.  Greyvill's 

Infatuacion.     By  StRsoN  C.  J.  INCHam. 

Phe  Man  with  the  White  Hat ; 

or  The   Story  of  in   Unknown   Mission 

By  C.  R.  Parsons.    Eleventh  Thousand. 

31  UluBCntions. 
Phe  Little  World  of  School.  By 

Annie  Rvlands. 
iisnnie    and     her    Charges.— By 

Annie      R\-lanus,       Author    of     Tlu 

LttU,    Wi^ld   of   School.     Frontispiece. 
day's  Captain.  By  Hblkk  Briston. 

Three  Illustrations. 
4orah    Lang:    The  Mine   Girl. 

A  Story  of  Village   Lite.     By  Salome 

Hocking. 
?atty  Thome's  Adventures.    By 

Mrs.  il.  B.  Paull.     Illustrated. 


The  Scottish  Covenanters  and 

their  SufTerion  for  Religious  Liberty. 
By  Rev.  T.  J.  Macartney.     Illustrated. 

My  Mission   Garden.      By  Rev. 

5.  Lang  DON.    Crown  8vo.    26  lllusira- 

neui    dry.' — //«»»(    lud^Sl.    Lmm™, 

■Punch:  Nona:  A  Story  of  Fe- 
male Education  and  Village  Life  in 
Ceylon.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lang- 
DON.    Crown  Svo.      Numerous  Illuslra- 

Great   Britain   and  her  Queen. 

A   Sammary  of   Evenu   of  the   Reign, 
Public  tad   PenonaL      By  Annie  E. 
Keeling.      Profusely    Illustrated    with 
Portraits  of  Meo  of  the  Period. 
In  the  Tropica;  or,  Scenes  and 

Incidents  of  Weit  Indian  Lif*.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Marrat.  Illustrations  and  Map. 
'A  Buth  mtabmiy  boiA.'—Smenfmmii  TVnBw/. 

Old  Daniel ;   or,  Memoirs  of  a 

Converted  Hindu,  By  the  Rev.  T, 
HousON.   Twelve  Illustrations.    Or.  8vo. 

Harold     and     His    Sisters    in 

Norway.    By  Rev.  H.  H.  M'Cullagh, 


'^/MVlWH  CirJn.' 


tlLVSTRATSD  BOOKS  SU/TABIS  FOR 

price  Bffll)tcenpence-c<w//>»»«*rf. 


Fnm  'MMur 

Picture  Truths.    Practical  Lessons 

on  (he  Formation  of  Character,  from 
BiWc  Emblems.  By  JOHN  TAYLOR. 
Thirty  illuBlralions. 

The  Dairyman's  Daughter.  By 
the  Rev.  Lech  RICHMOND,  M.A,  A 
New  Edition,  with  Additions,  giving  an 
Authentic  Account  of  hei  Conversion, 
and  of  her  Connection  nilh  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists. 


'rUh^l^ 


Go  Work :  A  Book  for  Girb 
Annie  Fkances  Persau.    Thir 

■Sumw£  villi  vxx  ind  i,  1 1  i^wt ' 

Those     Watchful      £ye« 

jemmy  and    his    Friends.     Bj 
Search?  [ELD.     Frontiipiectt. 

Auriel,  and  Other  Storie: 

Ruth  ELLinrT,     Frontispiccfc 
A  Voice  from  the  Sea;  oi 

Wreck   oi  the   '  EglantiQc'    B) 

Elliott. 
'Twixt  Promise  and  Vow 

Q\^«  Swtie*.    By  Ruth   Euk 


LIBRARIES,  REWARDS,  AND  PHESESTS. 


litfcc  Ei9bteenpence-f''»/"i'«rf. 


ha:     A    Cornish   Coast 

By  Rev.  J.  CuTTELL.  Illustrated, 
g the  Cost;  or,  Glimpses 

"try  Life.     By  WjLHELM.    Crown 

Illustrated. 

adiell:  A  Life  Story.  By 

Lee^    Crown  Svo.      Illustrated. 

Barriers.       By     Bkssie 

HANT.    Illustrated.    Crowa  Svo. 

Courts    A  Temperance 

By  Rev.  J.Ckomiton.  llliutrated. 

oved  Prince  :  A  Memoir 
Roval  Highness  the  Prince  Con- 
By  WILLIAM  Nichols.    Nineteen 


Little  Abe;  or.  The  Bishop  of 
Beny  Brow.  Being  the  Life  of  Abraham 
Lockwood. 

Stephen  Blakemore's  Problem. 

By    Edith    Cornforth.       Illustrated. 
Crown  Svo.    Cloth,  gilt  edges. 

In  Pawn  :  or,  the  Story  of  a 
Pledge.  By  Annie  M.  Yoong,  Crown 
Svo.     Illustrated. 

Chipsfrom  aTemperance  Work- 
shop.  By  Oliver  Pacis.  Cr.  Svo.   Illus. 

The  Basket  of  Flowers.    Cr.  Svo. 

Illustrated. 

Drierstock.  A  Tale  of  Mission 
Work  OD  the  American  Frontier. 


DR. 

Cr«vn  iv<. 

nimals. 

wels. 

-omises. 


RICHARD    NEWTON'S    WORKS. 

nius&aUd,        Prki  Oh*  SAiUing  and  SixfiHct  lack 

I   Rays  from  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 

I  The      Great      Pilot     and      His 

^"aI^'  'T'^e  "safe  Compass    and    How 

'°'^«'^-  It  Points.  *^ 

and     Heroes    of    the  ,  The  King's  Highway ;  or  lllus- 

''^"1  trations  of  the  Cammandmentj. 

CHEAt*    EDITION     OF 
MARK    GUY    PEARSB'S    BOOKS. 

Foolscap  ivo.     ij.  61/. 

I.  Daniel  Quorm,  and  his  Re- 
ligious Nations.    Pint  Series.   Sg,c 

3.  Daniel  Quorm,  and  his  Re- 
ligious  Nations.  Second  Series.  37,00c 

3.  Sermons  for  Children.  35,000. 

4.  Mister  Horn  and  his  Friends 
or,  Givers  and  Qivinf[.    37,000. 

5.  Short     Stories,      and     other 

6.  '  Good   Will ' :     a    Colleclion 

of  Christmas  Stories,     t^ooo. 

7.  Simon  Jasper.    21  000. 

8.  Cornish  Stories.     12,000. 

9.  Homely  Talks.     16,000. 

10.  John     Tregenoweth :      Rob 
T'        I         " 

•  Dtmut  Qutrm:    StamdSt 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR 


price   EfObtecnpCItCC— Foolscap  8vo  series. 


Three      Indian      Heroes:       the 

Missionaty,  ihe   SolJier,  the   Statesman. 
By  the  Rev.  J.Shaw  Banks.     Numerous 

Martin   Luther,  the  Prophet  of 

Germany.    By  the  Rev.  J,  Shaw  Banks. 
Thirteen  llluslrattoni.     Foolscap  8vo. 
Chequer     Alley :       A    Story     of 

Successful  Christian  Work.     By  the  Rev. 

F.  W.  Brjgcs,  M.A.     Eleventh  Edition, 

Building   Her    House.      By  Mrs. 

Robert  A.Watson.  FWelnW-'pie.elUua. 

U-CliWiti^Wn'l.t. 


The  Father  ot   Methodism 

Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Laboun 
Rev.    John    Weslkv,    Mj\.     B 
COSSLETT      (Edith       Waddvl. 
Edition,  enlarged.     Forty-three  fa 
ItltKtrations. 

'PrscnB  a  cleu-  omUm  oI  Ac  »■ 
founder  of    Meihodiia.     Tha    DhoDiS 

The  Englishman's  Bible: 

he  Got  it.  and  Why  he  Keeps  it. 
Rev.  John   Boves.  M.A.     Twcln 
'  A   mav    of    reievch   ably    nil^ 


UBJfA/i/£S,  JtiWAXnS,  AND  PRESENTS. 

price  Eigbteenpence— cm/miMi/. 


<J-S 


f  a£i/^»h  I-/  Ctlumiwi. 

s ;    or,    the    Discovery 
irica.       By   George    Cubitt. 
II   lIluitraLiona. 
sr,  the   Discovery   and 

t    of     Mexico.        By     George 

Numerous  lllustrationi. 
or,  the  Discovery  and 

[of  Peru.     By  GeOBGS  CUBITT. 

or,   the  Expulsion  of 

in   from    Spain.       By    GEORGE 
Numerous  Illustrations. 

.    .    .    iVot  ■dmiTiiblc  toola  ihouM 
.  IP  Kvay  boy's  libruy .'—  TJif  CArf'timm, 


Hippy.    By  the  Rev.  D.  Hay. 

via  Livingstone,   Missionary 


James    Montgomery :    Christian 

Poet   and  Philnnthropist.      By  the   Rev. 

J.  Makhat.     With  liluslrationE. 
Two    Standard  Bearers   in   the 

East.    Sketches   of  Dr.    Doff  and    Dr. 

Wilson.  ByRev.J.MAHRAT.  Eightlllus. 
Home :  the  'Way  to  make  Home 

Ha  -    ■    -      

Davii 

and  Discoverer.   By  the  Rev,  J.  Marrat. 

With  Fifteen  whole-page  Illmtntioni. 

Helen    Leslie ;     or,  Truth  and 

Error.     By  ADELINE. 

Crabtree   Fold  :     A   Tale    of  the 

Laocuhire  Moors.    By  Mrs.  Robert  A. 
Watsok.     Five  fuli-paRB  lUuitratiooa. 
Arthur  Hunter's   First  Shilling. 
By  Mra.  Crowe. 

■An    uallcnl  bogk    for    nnni  imipla.'— 
MMIlKlitUtianlir. 

Hill    Side    Farm. 

BUCSLAND. 

Old  Truths  in  New  Lights.  lllus- 
trationi of  Scripture  Tnith  for  tbe 
Young.    By  W.  H.  S.    Numeions  Illui- 

The    Boy  who  Wondered;  or. 

Jack  and  Miunchea.    By  Mrs.  Georgi 
Gladstone. 
Kitty ;  or.  The  Wonderful  Love. 
B;  Annie  E.  Courtenav. 


By  Annie  J. 


•WEE  DONALD'  Series.    Royal   iGmo. 
Jailor's  Yam,  and  other 


y  Road. 

r  Willing  Ears.     Boys. 

•LITTLE  RAY'  Series. 

ay    and    Her    Friends. 

:d. 

tory    of   the    Teacup : 

'escriptive  Account  of  the  Potter's 
the  Rev.  G.  R.  Wedcwood. 
'  Illustrated. 

■eldom  fallen  lo  our  lot  to  rod  ■  book 
loaltDi  dcuik.' — Stuml  mtid  Trauii. 

i   in    Natural    History 

g  Ptople,     Profusely  Illustrated, 

Boyhood ;      or.    The 

>on.    By  the  Rev.  Daniel  Wise, 
z  lUustrstioni. 

ihr  Moty  for   ban,  wtinen  In   ■  InA 
«■  ilTle,  and  puiDly  tflichiu  dubt 

tons   and  their    Play- 
By  Mrs.  CossiETT.    Seven  lllus. 


Stories  for  Willing  Ears.    Girls. 
j^30,ooo,  and  other  Sketches. 
■Wee       Donald ' :       Sequel      to 
'  Stony  Road.' 

Royal  iflmo.       is.  fld.  each. 

The  Breakfast  Half-Hour.     Ad- 

dresses  on  Religious  and  Moral  Topics. 
By  Rev,  H.  R.  BURTON.     Twenty-Bve 
Illustrations. 
'Pnoicil,  urnat.    utd   (ordble.' — LtUrwrt 

Maude    Linden ;     or.     Working 
,  for  Jenus.     Four  whole  Page  Illustrations- 

Broken       Purposes ;       or.      The 

Good  Time  Cmning.    Five  Page  Illus. 
The  Royal  Road  to  Riches.     By 

E.  H,  Miller.     Fifteen  Illustrations. 
A  Year  at  Riverside  Farm.     By 

E.  H,  Miller.    Six  Page  Illustrations 

My  First  Class,  and  other  Statws., 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR 


Summer  Days  at  Kirkwood. 

E.  H.  MiLLBR.     Four  lllustntioni. 

'  Capilll  Ronr ;  cnnTerini  Leuocu  of  the  hi(hed 
nonl  unpsR.  •—SkiffUU  Pit. 

The     Bears'     Den.       By   E.  H. 

MaLER.     Seven  Illustrations. 
'Qsiici  baVi  itorr.  Kdminfalv  wAata.'—Tlu 

Holy-Days   and    Holidays;     or, 

MeiDOnM  of  the  Calendar  in  the  Olden 
Times.  By  J.  R.  S.  Clifford.  Numerous 
Illustrations. 

Talks    with   the    Bairns   about 

Bairns.  By  RuTH  Elliott.  Four  Illus- 
fations.     Royal  l6nio. 


price  BUibtccnpetux—eonttrntJ. 

By     The     Lilyvale     Club,     ai 
Doings.   By  J.  S.  Johnson.  Se 


lUustntioi 

'Tba-'dofam"  or  tlw  ddb  daiM 
a  anfbl  ptrmL'—ZJtmrr  mrU. 

Ned's  Motto;  or,  USt 
Little.  By  the  Author  of  At 
Tnu,  etc.     Eighteen  lllustntioa 

•TbaUBrjaTmbaft  Bragtimnit 
hU  iiiiluaioa  D*er  DUiet  boys,    na  W 

Luther    Miller's    Ambltio 

LlLLIE       MONTFORT.  Illttttn 

GlTNSTON.    Royal  l6mo.   Cloth 
edges. 


Price  ©ne  SWIHng.      helps  heavenward. 

Demy  iGmo.    laS  pp.    la.  eacb 


The  Beginning   of  Chrisiiaii   Life. 

B4V.  W.  U  W^THiBsoir.    Fmnh  Tbomawl  j 

God  and  Nature.     By  Rev.  N.  CURNOCK, 


1  the  Heart.    Notca 

roOTtlk'nai 
By  Rei 

I  The  ftwgramnie  of  Life.     By  R( 


BY    MARK    GUY    PEARSE. 


Some    Aspects    of    the    Blessed    Life. 

I^th  Thouund. 

The  Christianity  of  Jesus  Christ— Is    it 
Cunt    Fift«n>h  TlouHiu]. 


Praise:  Meditations  in  the  One  t 

■Dd  Third  Pialm.    FoumeDili   Tb 

Thoughts    on    Holiness.     sSth  T 


UNCLE    FRANK'S    LIBRARY. 

Illustrated.     Small  Crown  Svo. 
I.  Skipper  George  Hetman.     A  Story  of   15.  Pallenon  the  Field  :  Memoriali 
Outporl  Mtlhodiim  in  Neufoundlind.    By  R".  A.H.CIwK-    liyRer. J.S.  P*wlt».  Wi 

Gioiai  J.  Bono.  i6.   Memorials   of    Rev.    George    ' 

I,  Pictures  and  Stories  about  the  Esily  Buwr.  Ediicdby  Rev.R.w.  au.i..  wt 

ChHniau.    By Akhie F, Piva.M.  '7-  Under  the  luniFer  Tree:  A  G 

3.  Sketches  of  Early  Methodism  in  the  ^^-   ByW.J.Fo«iM. 

BUckCounrry  .. lo.    tell  MC  S 

4.  The     Poor    Boy  of    the    Class.      By  fl 

Hbuh   BaiJTOH.  '  " 

5.  Old  Daniel ;  or  Memoirs  of  a   Con- 

vemd  Hindoo.    By  Ker.  T.  Hodson. 
G.  Rooksnest   Abbey,    and  other   Tales. 

B,jMHIlCll*f«LL. 

7.  The  Land  of  the  Ghauts  :    Pictures  of 

L[fe  In  Southecn  India. 

S.  The     Narrow     Escape,     and     oiher 

iilarici  for  ihc  YoiBii.    By  W.  f.  Fokstkb. 
g.  With  Steady  Aim  :   or  Herbert  Ford's 

LirtWnk.    By  W.J.FoRSTU. 
10,  One  Too  Many.    By  E.  M.  Edwards. 

II.  Matthew  Wlndrod ;  or,  the  Metho- 

dbn  arCauemll. 
la.  My  Brother  Jack.   By  Emilie  Searcu- 

13    Robert  Moffat,  the  African  Mission- 

14.  Recent  Wanderings  in  Fiii ;  Glimpses 

of  hi  Village*,  QinrcVid,  md  ScWAb.   ^  V-<?<. 
W.  RaoD,  of  tbt  South  Anunlin  OmlcnHSKC . 


LIBRARIES,  REWARDS,  AND  PRESENTS, 
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price  ©ne  ShiWinQ— continued. 


1  Central  London.  A  Record 
,  Methods  and  Successes.  By  Rev. 
TH.    Crown  8vo. 

1  be ;    or,   Aunt    Rachers 

Niece.     Sm.  Crovirn  8vo. 

ble  Nights  :  Sunday  After- 

I  the  Chapel  of  the  Children's  Home. 
buxahCurnock,  F.R.M.  S.Cr.Svo. 

sssage.      By    Eliza    Kerr. 

Gilt  edges. 

3rics  for  the  Young.  Carefully 

erial  33010,  356  pp.  i/>  each  volume. 

uder  the  Great.     Vol.  a.    Alfred  the 

3.    Julius  Caesar. 

learned  more  history  from  them  than 

lumes.     lliey  are  so  well  written  that 

Ation  to   read   them.' — Swcrd  and 


e  of  Relifi^ion.  By  Rev.  I. 
solscap  8vo,  x9a  pp.    Qoth. 

ist :  Testimonies  of  Living 

Edited  by  Rev.  John  Brash. 

ice,  the  Believer's  Heritage. 

.  Pack. 

,^s.  By  the  Rev.  He.nrv  Bone. 
aan's  Story.  Autobiography 
XKR,  of  Birmingham.    Foolscs^t  8vo. 

The    Autobiography    of  a 

ter  in  the  South  Seas.  New  Edition, 
unt  of  his  Last  Days.    Fcap.  8to. 

of    Methodist    Worthies, 
les  from  a  Rough  Quarry. 

rcHBON.     foolscap  8vo. 

igcrs.    By  William  Robson. 

Fcap.  8vo. 

nual   of   Ancient    History, 

jdents.      By  the  Rev.  T.  Woolmrr. 

a. 

ig.    By  Rev.  T.  WooLMER. 
ustrations  of  the  Gospel  of 

arranged  in  the  order  of  Chapter  and 
i>  Cloth. 


Jacky  :  A  Story  of  Everyday  Life.  By 
Salomr  Hocking.    With  Frontispiece.    Cr.  8vo 

Mischievous  Poxes;  or,  the  Little 
Sins  that  Mar  the  Christian  Character.  By  John 
CoLWBLi..    Foolscap  8vo. 

Camping  out ;    or,  Stories  of  Peril  and 

Adventure  in  East  Africa.    By  W.  Yatss.    With 
Frontispieoe.    Crown  8vo. 

Dado ;    or,    Stories  of    Native  Life   in 

East  Africa.    By  W.  Yatbs.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo. 

The  Martyrs  of  Golbanti ;    or,  the  Life 

and  Labaurs  of  Rev.  J.    HoacHTON   and    his 
Heroic  Wife.  By  Rer.  R.  Brkwin.  Cr.  Svo.  IIlus. 

Bound    for    Australia    on    Board    the 

*  Orient':   or,  a  Passenger^s  Log.     By  W.    O. 
LiLLSY.    niustrated.    Crown  Svo. 

The  Ruby  Necklet ;  or,  Rose's  Tempta- 
tion.  By  BsTH  RiCKARDSO  4.  Cr.  Svo,  gik  edges. 

The  Merchant's  Clerk.    Illustrated. 

Crooked  Ways,  and  Where  they  Lead. 
By  Miss  Barton. 

Distinguished        Men,         Biographical 

Sketches  of.    By  Rev.  E.  Iujngworth.  Illtts. 

Distinguished     Women,     Biographical 

Sketches  of.   By  Rev.  E.  Ilungworth.    Illut. 

Ned  West :  A  Story  of  the  Soudan  War.  By 
Rev.  R.  Hind.    Crown  Svo. 

Johnnie's  Qoats  :    A  Tale  of  the  Cum- 

braes.    By  Rev.  J.  Patson.    Crown  Svo. 

On  Her  Majesty's  Service;  or,  the  Post- 
man's Proteg^.    By  W.  Yatbs. 

Barbie's  Angel :  A  Mission  Story.     By 
Annie  M.  Barton. 

A  Bit  O'  Blue  :  A  Temperance  Story.  By 
Martha  A.  Fairburn. 

Safo  :  A  Story  of  Pemale  Life  in  Eastern 
Africa.    By  W.  Yatbs. 

Among  the  Palms;  or,  Stories  about 
Sierra  Leone  and  its  Missions.    By  R.  Brew  in. 


POPULAR  EDITION.    PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

isels.     Sermons  and  Addresses  by  Rev.  CHARLES  GARRETT.    Crown  Svo,  320 
vcT'^,  price  IS. 

3    DICK'S    LIBRARY   OP   SHILLING    BOOKS. 

Foolscap    Svo,    Cloth,    Gilt    Lettered. 


Legacy.    By  E.  H.  Miller. 

folRoad  to  Riches,     Coloured  lUus- 

tling ;  or,  The  Story  of  a 

Illustrated. 

Brian.    By  Helen  Briston. 

ee  Illustrations. 

r's  Fortunes,     By  Mrs.  H.  B. 
ree  fulNpage  Illustrations. 

r's  Golden  Year.  Three  full- 
ions. 
Reubie,    the    Little  Street 

M.  £.  GouLDiNG.    Illustrated, 
lankrupt,  and  Other  Stories. 

k>LirsLL.     Illustrated. 

Care  of  Themselves.  Three 

f  Flowers. 

Bessie ;    or,    Climbing   the 

B.  COURTRNAV. 

^Oman's    Work   for  Christ. 
\KsywoRTif.    SuF  lUustratioiis, 


The  Little  Disciple  :  The  Story  of  his 

LUe  Told  for  Young  Children.     Six  lUuitrmtions. 

Won  Over.  By  Miss  Hellis.  Fcap.  Svo. 
Three  Page  lUustraticQs. 

Afterwards.      By    Emilie    Searchfield. 

Three  Page  Illustrations. 

Poppy's  Life  Service.  By  Emilie  Search- 

nBLO.    Focdscap  Svo. 

Dair3rman*8  Daughter.  By  the  Rev.  Lbgh 
Richmond,  M.A.  A  Nev  Bditioa  with  Addidoos, 
giving  an  Authentic  Account  of  her  Convcnion, 
and  of  her  connecdoa  with  ^  Wtih/an 
Methodists. 

The  Good  Earl.     A    Brief   Sketch  of  the 

Career  of  the  Seventh  £arl  of  Shafteabory.  By 
Rev.  Edwasd  Lightwood.  FoobcapSvo.  le 
Illuitratiooa. 

'  Coodae,   Indd,  and  thoroughly  intereiting.'— 
Ctrmsk  wid  D*P9H  Misctiia^y, 

Davy's   Friend,  and   olhsx   S\aV\«8.,      ^-^ 


tLLVSTRATED  BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR 


prtce  <^e  SbflUng. 


The  Old  Millei 

IfAlIK  Guv  Pl^UI.    II.CKXI.    Ti 

'Tluililtlobacikii  Id  Hi.  Peon 
bright,  vfaic,  quuDt«  ajul  touchmg 
pictuKi  vc  very  good,'— 'CAru'iH  mrutwn^^ 
The  Meadow  Daisy.  Illustrated.  Cloth^lt, 


mdfaiBMiU.     By  the  Rev. 

\  choEoK  Kjie  i 
Mr.  Tic^ddo'i 


The  Archer's  Chance  Shot. 


price  Tlinepetice. 

JOY  OF   HER   HOME   SERIES      Illuttrmd     Small  CrmiM  %w,. 


or,  A  Little  Child  shall  Lee 
.  A  T<i]>  of  Ihc  Cumbria.  Bv  loISM  Ki 
[mpcrul  S«u.  Bo  pp.    lUiuiAted. 


'  Frank  ArmBtronE,  and   other  St 

I  SAEOH  C.   J.   INQHAH.     SduU  Ct.  ft 

Broughton  Manor.     By  Edith 
tbcpTiaoner'B  Children;  a  T« 


l/BRAR/SS,  RSWAXDS,  AND  f>SEs£/fTS. 


pdce  "Mfnepence— "M/ww"/- 

Royal  tfimo.    Cloth,  [lit  latlend,  with  Numi 


from    Noble  I^ives,  and  other 

Thinr-ona  lUuunli(u. 

Zgrpl:   Its  Monuments,  Wor- 
.  Pcopla,      By  Re*.    £□.    LiaHTWOOD. 
1  IllunlioK.. 
Christmas  Box.      Seven  Illus- 

Love   and  Duly.      Bojrs    and 


IllaitratlonB. 
Fiji  and  the  Friendly  Isles:   Sketches  of 

Ihdr  Sormrf  aad  Pauple.     &j  S.  E.  Somus 

FiAeen  lUi-uitiou. 
The  Story  of  a  Pillow.     Told  for  Children. 

Four  lUiutnliou.     By  A.  C  Lahukt. 
The  History    of  Joseph.      By  the    Rev. 

T.  CuiiMrHiHa.    Tmln  Ulntcnuiciiii. 
No  Oains  without   Pains  :   a  Tme  Life 

for  tl»  B<iT>.     Br  H.  C.  KmOHT.     Six  inii>. 

The  Railway  Pioneers  ;  or.  The  Story  of 

~      '  Father    ud    S».       By  H.   C. 


Khich 


1     WtOL. 


Icome  Baby,  and  what  Became 

with     nfh^  C..1m   ^f  W»l.U   1  I-»   r..l^ 


;htB  and   Insect   Sounds.     By 
unoiD.  Aiiihoror'AiiiiiuliorilHBIbli/ 

ProTuKly  lUuitnied. 
ind   his   Tenants.      By  A.   D. 


The    Tamside    Evangel.      By  M.   A.   H. 

Ei|ht  Illuitralkini. 
The    Royal    Disciple :     Louiia,  Queen  of 

Piutia.     By  C  K.  Hubt.    Six  miaamdoiu. 
Tiny  Tim:   a  Store  of  London  Life.      liy 

Fbkxcu  Hdihu.    Twemy-iwa  HlimrUKai. 
■I'll   Tiy';    or.   How  the  Farmer's  Son 

became  ■  Capubi.   Tudve  lUuMntiuu. 

The  Giants,  and  How  to  Fight  Them. 

By  Dt.  KicHASD  NnmMi.      Siitccn  IDiumiieni. 

Jane  Hudson,  the  American  Oiri.    Kour 

Pis*  ElBtmlaat. 


iLiaSTRATED  BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR 


•  Litllt  PilsTim 

price  "Wfncpence. 

WONDERFUL    LAMP    SERIES. 

/mftrial  limo.     CM.     Gilt  LilUrid.  j 

1.  The  Wonderful  Lamp.and  other  Stories.   ' 
B7  Rdth  Eluott.    Five  IllnKratiinii.  1 

1.  Dick's  Troubles,  and  How  He   Met 
TlieiB.   Br  Ruth  Eujott.    Six  lUuataiio™. 

3.  The  Chat   in   the   Meadow,  and  other    > 

Srarin.       By   LlUJK  UONTFOKT.        SU  lUiu- 

4.  Jobn'a    Teachers,    and   other    Stories,    i 

Br  Liuji  MDHTrorr.     !«i  lituUradou. 

5.  Nora   Grayson's   Dream,  and   other    | 


After  Many  Dsys.    Three  II 


'.  Muriel ;     or.    The     Sister 

I.  Nature's  Whispers,     l-'ive  II 

l.  Johnny's  Work  and  How  I 

SiiniusUilionv 

sfroiti  a  Little   Girl's  '. 


>aees  frt 

I.  P.  Phm. 


.  lUu^       3 

7.  Ragged  Jim's  Last  Sone,  and  other      3 
l^alluls.  Br  E.  Bailiv.  Elihi  lUuiinuau. 

8.  Pictures  from  Memory.    By  Adeline. 
Nin.  llluimuioiu.  3 

g.  The  Wreck  of  the  'Maria'  Mail-  I 
B<UT  :  wfih  ■  Memoir  of  Mn.  HInckimui.  Ihe  I 
BaVf  Sutviwr.    Il'mimed. 

10.  Passages  from  the  Life  of  Heinrich      3 

SulIiDf.    Fin  P>(c  IlluunliaiB. 


■  Father  of  Methodism: 

«    the  Rer.    [ohh   Wksut,  It 
::hUdnii  ind  YcxinE  Fenou.      I 

US,   and   olber  Sermoni 
.    By  Rc».  John  V.  B.  SiiBns 

n  clolk  b^ardt,  UutriJ  m  au 
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price  £fdbtpence. 

Imperial  ^2mo,  clothy  gilt  edges, 
of  the  *  Wonderful  Lamp '  Series  are  also  sold  in  Clothy  lettered  in  ink,  at  Eightpence, 

Little     Nan's     Victory.        By     A.     E. 

COURTBNAY. 

Precious  Seed  and  Little  Sowers. 

Sailor's  (A)  Struggles  for  Eternal  Life. 
M«moir  of  Mr.  Jambs  Bovdbn. 

Saville    (Jonathan),    Memoirs    of.      By 
Rev.  F.  A.  West. 

The   Story  of  Martin  Luther.      By  the 


he  Slave   Preacher.     By    Rev. 

Bunting. 

id   Nellie:     What  They   Saw 
latThcy  Heard.    By  Ruth  Eluott. 

^alissy,  the  Huguenot  Potter. 

IB  E.  Kebling. 

scription     of     the     Principal 

aentioned  in  Holy  Scripture. 

History  of  Joseph. 

of  Moses. 

ty    compared    with    Popery: 

e. 

>nglegs  and  his  White  Heath 
By  Nblub  Cornwall. 

the    Eldest  Son    (The).      By 

Ialan. 

wessons;   or,  Chapters  in    the 

Young  Chrisdan. 

B    for    Young    People. 

leminson. 

Slower  from  South  Africa, 


Rev.  J.  Bakbk  Nostom.    Portrait  and 
Illustntions. 


rwdvc 


istory 

3N. 


of.      For    Children.     By 


Soon  and  Safe.    A  Short  Life  Well  Spent. 

Sunday    Scholar's    Guide    (The).       By 
Rev.  J.  T.  Bars. 

Two  Little  Cousins.    By  LouiB  Slade. 

Will  Brown  *   or,  Saved  at   the    Eleventh 
Hour.    By  Rev.  H.  Bunting. 

The    Wreck,    Rescue,    and    Massacre : 
an  Account  of  the  Loss  of  the  ThamoM  King, 

Youthful  Sufferer  Glorified:  a  Memorial 
of  Sarah  Sands  Hay. 

Youthful  Victor  Crowned:    a  Sketch  of 
Mr.  C  JoNas. 

Recollections    of  Methodist   Worthies. 

Fcap  8vo,  Limp  Cloth.    Price  8d. 


price  Sfspence. 

\%mo.     Cloth,  gilt  lettered. 


iris ;  or,  Leaves  from  the  Journal 

nonary's  Widow. 

ohn).  The  Story  of  his  Life  and 
d  to  Children.    By  E.  M.  C. 

or,  the  Blind  Woman  of  the  Pas- 
Passion  Week;  or,  our  Lord's 
die  Visit  to  Jerusalem. 

th    Gems    (The).    A    Call    to 

Usefulness. 

^lovember;  or,  Romish  Plotting 
h  Ascendancy. 

im  Feejee.    A  Memoir  of  Mary 

• 

Captain  (The).     Life  of  Captain 
!«rart. 

Preparation  for  Glory.  Memoir 

«.    By  Rev.  J.  Rattenbuay. 

1    Nancy;    or,   the   Everlasting 

Book  for  Girls, 
m;    or,    Why    James    did     Not 

rriet  Langford).     Memorial  of 

ers,  the  Negro  Slave. 

t>s'  Dream :  a  Christmas  Story. 
Peaksb. 


Michael  Faraday.    A  Book  for  603^8. 

<  Nunks,'  or,  Aunt  Mary  the  Nursemaid. 

Ocean    Child     (The).     Memoir   of   Mrs. 

Rooaey. 
Our  Lord's  Public  Ministry. 
Over  the  Sea  and  Far  Away. 
Risen  Saviour  (The). 
St.  Paul,  Life  of. 

Seed  for  Waste  Corners.     By    Rev.  B. 

Smith. 
Sorrow  on  the  Sea;  or,  the   Loss  of  the 

Street   (A)  I've  Lived   In.      A    Sabbath 

Morning  Scene. 
Three    Naturalists  :    Stories  of    Linnaeus, 

Cuvier  and  Buffon. 

Young  Maid-Servants  (A  Book  for). 

Ned  Barlow  the  Miner;  or,  Dare  to  be 
Singular.  By  S.  M.  H.  Foobcap  8vo,  64  pp. 
Illustrated.    Clodi  Boards. 

Saved  at  Length  :  a  True  Story.  Foolscap 
8vo,  64  pp.    Illustrated.    Cloth  Boards. 

The  Lost  Ring:  a  Tale.  By  Rev.  J. 
Ckohpton.  Foolscap  8vo,  64  pp.  Ilkistzated. 
Qota  Boards. 


tLLUSTRATED  BOOKS  SVITABLS  FOR 


price  Slipcnce— «wftw«>'- 


John  Wesley  and  His  Times.    A  Lecture 

by  Dr.  Pu»SHON.    Crown  Bvo.    Cloth.    M. 
Elsa's  Holiday,  and  what  came  of  it.    By 

Ned'i  Victory.     By  Alice  Bbicgs.     Small 

A  Week  of  Life :  A  Temperance  Tale.   By 

Rtv.jDKHM.  Bau/dfd.    Small  Crgwn  Svo. 

Fairy  Valley,  and  other  Tales. 
Sabbatb  Rest:  TheStoryofa  BiUic  Sailor. 
African  Slaves :  A  Missionary  Story, 
A  Summary  of  Christian   Doctrine   and 

Blbli  Hiuorr.    Cloihfid. 
Scriptural  Conversationa  between  George 


Rob  Rat :   A  Story  ofBarge  Life. 

Guy   Pearse.    Muneiout   lUumtiB 

161110.    Piper  CovEn.    M. 
Pollowiog    Christ :      or,    Coud 

Vouuc  ChruliuB.     By    a    I.AVUAH. 

A   Key     to    the    Pronunciation 


».J.F*. 


d  PUce 


and  hit  Mini 


.  ^loth.  e 


'irsl   Readings   i 

Uhrittiu  Doctrine. 

'wo   Lectures   o: 


Authentic    Report    of    the     Di 

Triiuliii^  by  W,  AnTHUiL    PuiMcCa 
Child  Training.      By  Rev.  T.   ^ 


LIBRARIES,  REWARDS,  AND  PRESENTS. 


price  f  ourpence. 

■mn    Mtmo.     Clolk.     hi   Litttrie. 


t.  A  Kisa  foe  a  Blow :  True 

Stnia  (ImiE  Vtm  ud   Wh  (« 

Qiildrto. 

1.  Louis     Henris;      or,    tbe 
ind     How 


3.  The     Oi«nl 

4.  Robert   Dai 

BnvE  Sl^t. 

5.  Jane  Hudaon,  tbe  American 

Girl. 

6.  The     Jewish    Twins.      By 


7.  The 

8.  The  Book  of  Birda. 


Forty 


/■««  ■  Thi  Ckildm 


rossing  Sweeper. 

-onroy's  LeaBons. 

lolan's  Garret. 

Henry  and  his  Bearer. 

ittle  Woodman  and  His  Dog. 

f  :  Lessons  for  Little  Boys. 

es  and  Stones  for  Little  Ones.   |  34.  DalrymaD'a  Dau^liter. 


9.  Proud  in  Spirit, 
■o.  Althea  Norton. 
II.  Qertrude's  Bible  Leeaon. 
IX.  The  Rose  in  the  Desert. 

13.  The   Little   Black  Hon. 

14.  Maltha's  Hymn. 

15.  Nettie   Matbieson. 
ifi.  The  Prince  in  Disguise. 

17.  The  Children  on  the  Plains. 

18.  The  Babes  in  tho  Basket, 
ig.  Richard  Harvey,  or.  Taking 

*  SiHHt. 

an.  Kilty  King :  Leuoni  for  Little 

Ciili 
al.  Nettie's  Mission, 
as.  Little  Margery. 
13.  Margery*!  City  Home. 
3>.  A  Story  of  the  Sea  and  Other  lo- 

3a.  Aunt  LIsiie's  Talks  about  Remark- 


n  GirU. 

or  Young  Maid  Servants. 

n.John. 

r.  Three   Hui 


ed  Nestlings,  The 
Called.     By  C.  C.  WT^ 
if  November,  The 


,    Clolk,    Ink  LiUtrtJ. 

g.  Hattie  and  Nancy.'' 

10.  Held  Down  ;  or.  Why  James  did  not 

■I.  In  a  Minute.    B?  Faith  Chii-tbbn. 

11.  Joseph  Peters,  The  Negro  Slave. 
;   13.  Michael  Faraday. 

i   14.  Nnnks:   or.  Aunt  Mary  the  Nurse 

I  mild. 

I  ij.  Over  the  Sea  and  Far  Away. 
I  iS.  Street  I've  Lived  In,  A 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS,  SUITABLE  FOR 
price  f  OUrpenCC.     EmtnuUei  Ccvtrt. 


ChOdreD  anl  Vo 
Freddie  ac 
Pictunm  frc 


Prteit 

Spofllnc  th( 

RhodLand      ._       

The    FaUierly     Guide, 


•eventcca  lllmtrativt. 
Stuit  Lila  WcB  Spent. 


Pin  la  tbe  Soul. 


WUI  Brawn ;  or,  SaTsd  in  tlH  Btot 

Hoot.    BrllieRe*.  H.  Bimti^ 
AncaaSi  the  Slavs  Preacher. 
ScrnatJ  PallBiy,  tha  HnanEBat  Pi 
The  Story  aC  Hartia  I.ut£er. 
l.i>tle  Nbd'b  Victory. 
Archla  and  NaUle :    MHut  Tb«r 

■ad    Wh*I     Iher     H«nL      Br    1 

Eujorr. 
Daddy  Loaglep  and  HU  WTtalta  B 


'The  Ann'  ___ 

CoDceraini  Play 

•The    Kinel;     ■* 

UusStel' 

'  The  Ldcuii 


Prfce   trbrCCPenCC.  EnamtUid  Covert. 

Over  Itic  Sen  and  Far 
John  Buny.n.  Hy  E,  I 
Held   Down:     or     W 


r,  The  Blind  Woman  of  the 

price  lEWOPence.     Enamtlltd  Coven. 

t.  The  Snn  of  Rlrhteoaaaaaa. 

a.  ThaLlEhtaftbeWofld. 

).  Tbg  Brtcbt  and  MomlBc  IM 

4.  Jcaai  the  Savtout. 
J.  Jeiui  the  Way. 
6.  Jcaua  the  Truth. 
J.  JeauB  the  Life. 

5.  Jetua  the  Vine. 
i.  The  Plant  ot  Renewa. 

IB.  Jeau*  the  Shield. 

II.  Beia^  and  Dolac  Oood.    Bj 


1,  J« 


B  Allen 


.3.  Uncle  John".  Chnal 

14.  The  Pastor  and  the 

15.  Laura  Oaywood. 

16.  In  His  Own  Way. 


Saudin.  ByRcv.R.BavAxSi 
».  Dickon's  Dream. 
,i.  Ethel'B    Talk    and     Letter.  1 

(rail  Ihey  Bow. 
as-  The  SInier  and  Sailor  .—J.  K 
2B.  The  Innkeeper'B  Son.— WHn 


IJBJtARISS.  MlVAJtDS,  Af/U  PJtis^NfS. 


JnC  Penn^.     Craan  i6mo.    EnAnulltd   Cover.     WUh  llluslratims. 


WaodmBn'i      Diuihtir.         By 

fouDS  PUcrim:  Tha  Starr  of  Loub 

^^tkiD  Lewig.    A  Lib  kn  the 
■tile  Onei     By  Rei.  M.  G.  PuBx, 
iiy  or  ■  Oreen  Silk  Ore». 
Dutch    Orphan.     Story    of    Istia 


renCominitojMiii. 


10.  Unit  Mereeimbe. 

11.  TheCilyof  Bea^llful  People, 
la.  Ethel  und  Lily'i  School  Treiil. 


By    LlLLlE    MONTFORT,     RUTH     ELLIOTT,   and    Othci). 
Imptrial  lime,     l(>  paga.      WiU  Bvntitpitc*, 
Icholu'.  u.  Old  RaiK,    By  M.  C.  Peine. 

Ih  YouT  }6.  NEllie'i  TeM  Buek. 

]T.  How  Dick  Fell  Out  of  the  Neu, 

».*  Why  Dick  Fell  Into  Ihr  Rivtr. 
to.  Whu  Dick  Did  wiih  i.a  Oke. 
41.  Dick'i  Firn  Thilt. 
t>.  Dicli'i  RevcDie. 
43.  AloD*  OB  the  See. 

■''--"'— '--'"-nin. 

l>i>d«>t,>n< 


s  EUion  J  er.  The  Fwher".  Ho»e 

oman'e  Ornunenti. 

p  S«d  «>d  Thing,  Not  Seen. 

You  be  the  Lilt  t 

=rTh»tf 

utBU:  iheBinhdayafJe-dn. 

School  Fe«iTil. 

uYokedoVou  Wearl 
S-e«N»meofJe.u.. 
Name,  «.  Ho.  Shall  IK 

... 

Chil  IB  ihe  Mud'ow. 

44.  The  WcHuIerful  Lump. 


,.  .Vol  T( 

It.    V.°mie*R<n!^I!^?Ll 
4(.  Cm  Ii  Mean  Me  I 


Fo  Brolhen :  Story  oTn  I 


t  Grayion'fl  Dream. 
Sciipiuie  Tickeu. 

Book  of  Kemembtance. 

I  wt  Meet  Beyond  (he  Klw  t 

id  After  Manypayi. 

b  Comitnr's  Thudiuivini. 

E^ler  Hymu.^._^ 


(«.  A  Bold  Little  Kniaht. 

,7.  Fme  HuMo'i  Grandchih 
jl.  Liule  Proa  Trecarthin't  1 
j^  AUaffrom  1«:k'.Joum 
60.  Look  out  [or  i\k  Spcckt. 


PLACES.— CoLOURKD  ViKws  I— Bethany,  Bethlehem,  Gethsemaiie, 

ikra,  Lebanon,  Mount  Tabor,  NaiarelS,  Nile,  Samaria,  Shechem,  Sidon,  Sinai. 


SUBJECTS.  —  Coloured  Pictupes  :— Leariimg  the  Cpmniand- 
,  luac  Meeting  Rebekah,  Moaes  Deatroyine  the  Golden  LalF,  The  Railing  of 
t\.  The  Whirlwind,  The  Four  Wiae  Children,  I  will  malie  you  Fishers  of  Men,  At 
uu-l  of  Belhesda,  Fell  down  before  Him  wving.  Thou  wt  the  Son  of  God,  The  VVUe 
oolish  Vireinj,  And  they  Stoned  Stephen,  Paul  let  down  by  the  Wall. 

Publidiad  at     Otkni  at 
live  Subjects  in  a  packet »"'.  %"■  1=1- 

ditlo        Mounted  and  Glaied,    me  St  "4  ■"-       .        .        .         V-  's-  ntt. 

ditto  ditto  aUe  7  K  51  in.       .  .         6j.  y.  net, 

*Wltb  RIii(i  ready  toi  Hantv&i. 


CATik&OQtm    OP 


ILLUSTRATED  &  OJHE]^  B0( 

SUITABLE  FOR 

« 

Irlbrarlea,  Rewards,  Frizes  and  Preseate. 


Books  at  Three  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

MOTHER  FREEMAN.  Illustrated. 
By  John  W.  Keyvvorth.  Special  Library 
Binding. 

Books  at  Three  Shillings. 

MOTHER  FREEMAN.  Illustrated. 
By  John  W.  Keyvvorth. 

Books  at  Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

PLEASANT  TALKS  ABOUT 

Jesus.    By  John  Colvvell, 

Books  at  Two  S billings. 

ARROWS    FOR    TEMPERANCE 

Bows.    Edited  by  Oliver  Pacis. 

CHIPS  FROM  A  TEMPERANCE 

Workshop.  Readings,  &c.  Illus.  Special 
Library  Binding.  Edited  by  OLIVER  Pacis. 

NEVILLE  TRUEMAN  :  The  Pioneer 
Preacher.    Illustrated.   By  Dr.  WiTHROVV. 

HAGAR'S     REPARATION.     iHus. 

Gilt  edges.    By  Edith  Cornforth. 
THE  SECRET  OF  ASHTON 

Manor  House.  Frontispiece.  By  Eliza 
Kkkr 

TWO     SNOWY     CHRISTMAS 

Eves.   Illus.    Gilt  edges.  ByELIZAKERR. 

KILKEE.    Frontispiece.    ByELIZAKERR. 

IVY  CHIMNEYS.  Frontispiece.  By 
Edith  Cornforth. 

Books  at  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence. 
TATTERS    AND   JENNIE'S 

Schooldays.  Illustrated.  Gilt  edges. 
By  Lillie  Pethybridge. 

YOUNG   PEOPLE'S    BIRTHDAY 

Text  Book.     Gilt   edges.      Compiled  by 
Edith  Greeves. 

THE  WONDERFUL    BOOK  :   or. 

Twelve  Reasons  why  the  Bible  is  the  Most 
Wonderful  Book  in  the  World.  By  G.  T. 
Seymour 

THE  STORY   OF   CHRISTIAN: 

Life  Pictures  from  the  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
Illustrated.  Gilt  edges.  By  Rev.  Samuel 
Gregory. 

OUR  MARTHA:  o-,  Careful  Without 
Care.  Illustrated.  Gilt  edges.  By  Edith 
Greeves. 

IN  PAWN  :  The  Story  of  a  Pledge.  Illus- 
trattd.    By  Annie  M.  Young. 


Rook*  at  One  Shilltng^  and  Sixpence — a 

LOVE     AND     VICTORY 

Twentv-five  Dialogues  for  Ban< 
and   Temperance   Gatherings. 
Oliver  Pacis. 

CHIPS  FROM  A  TEMPE 

Workshop :  Readings,  Redta 
Illustrated.     Edited  by  OLIVER 

HAROLD     AND     HIS    SI 

in  Norway.  Illustrated.  Gill* 
Henry  11.  M'Cullagh,  B.A. 

BLIND   OLIVE.:    or,  Dr.  Gre 

fatuation.  Frontispiece.  By  S 
J.  Ingham. 

BROKEN  PURPOSES:  or, 

Time  Coming.  Illustrated.  ( 
By  Lillie  Montfort. 

ELEANOR'S  AMBITION. 

piece.     By  S ARSON  C.  J.  Ingu/ 
Books  at  One  ShiUing. 

ELISE  FONTAINE.    A  Stc 

in  Belgium.    Illustrated,     Gilt  < 

Alice  Briggs. 
ERICS     HYMN.    AND     i 

Stones.  Frontispiece.  Gilt  t 
Edith  Greeves. 

MIGNON'S  MESSAGE.  Fi 

Gilt  edges.     By  Eliza  Kerk. 

THE  RUBY   NECKLET: 

Temptation.  Illustrated.  Gilt 
Beth  Richardson. 

MEMORABLE   BIBLE    N 

Sunday  Allernoon  1  alks  in  the 
The  C  hilJren's  Home.  By  R 
miah  Curnock. 

THE  MEADOW  DAISY. 

Gilt  edges.     By  LlLLlE  MONTF 

ANECDOTAL   ILLUSTR) 

of  St.  Mark. 

THE   RIVER   SINGERS. 

piece.     By  VVilliam  kOBSON. 

Books  at  8  xpence. 
FRANK    ARMSTRONG    ; 

stories.  Illus.    By  Sarson  C.  J 

BROUGHTON  MANOR. 

Gilt  edges.    By  Edith  Rhode 

NED'S   VICTORY.     Iliusu 
Alice  Briggs. 

ELSA'S  HOLIDAY   AND 

Came  of  It.  Illustrated.  By  A  LI 


l^onbon : 

CHAS.  H.  KE1.1-X,  2,  e^^TYI^.^T^^ET,  CITY-ROAE 


vonxLKvo'^^'^'v^  ^\»x»v\:t%.,¥»\'wrv"»kv.\"vfc.'* 


/  i 


WESLEYAN    METHODIST 

DAY  SCHOOL  UNION, 

.DxPOT  Bunnis  Houu-9  a.iD.  to  7  p.in. ;  Saturdays  to  9  p.in. 
TelopboiM  ko.  6701  VBtogAuna:  "  MnBojnirr  Cinoir,  LonMnr." 


I'    ^ 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  REQUISITES  for  1890. 

UST  Oif  SCRIPTUKE  LESSONS.    Indadlnfir  Gol«toB  Texts 

(InteroAtional)  in  full.    id.  per  doz.,  2s.  8d.  per  100. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  CLASS  REGISTER  of  ATTENDANCE  and 

MARKS.    4d. 

SCHOLARS'  TABLETS.     Designed  to  promote  the  Study  of  the 
Snndaj  School  Lessons  at  Home. 

1.    9eni#rScholw*t'  Tablets.     |     fk    Juntof  Schotars' Tablets^ 

In  packeU :— 20,  Id. ;  100,  5d. ;  Monthly  (12  for  each  Sunday).  3d. 

Books  ^-Quaiterly,  Id. ;  AnnufB,  3d. 

Omtents,—An  Original  Illustration;  Scripture  Lessons;  Golden  Text  anif 
HyBm-Verse  and  C^eohism  Lessons.    Also  l^hree  Home  Questions  on  the 
Lessons  of  the  Day,  with  ruled  spaces  for  written  answers,  and  fbr  the ' 
name  of  the  scholar,  and  number  of  class. 

''STAR"   MARKING   REQUISITES. 

''Star"  Regrister.     Cloth-Covered  Card,  per  doz.  6d. ;  per  100,  4s. 
(Name  of  School,  &c.,  printed,  Is.  6d.  per  100  net  extra.) 

'*  Star "  Register  Case      2d. 

SET  OF  THREE  RUBBER  STAMPS  for  above,  mounted  on  Walnut 
Wood,  in  metal  box,  with  patent  ready  charged  Ink  Pad  in  metal 
tray,  is.  6d.  net ;  or,  Single  Stamps,  4d.  each  net.  ^    S  or  O* 


«  Star "  Register 


Hymn 


^A»' 


8<L 


"STAR"  CERTIFICATES  OF  GOOD  HARKS. 

Ornamental  Cards  for  use  as  Periodical  Certificates  (Month,  Quarter,  or  Year.) 

Itel  Cliss,  pet  doc  9d. ;  per  100  Ss.  I  Seeond  Oaes,  per  doi.  6d. ;  pec  lOO  4s. 
(Name  ol  School,  IM.,  printed.  Is.  6d.  per  loo  Jitf^  ea^tra.) 


TEB  WX8Z.SYAN  METHODIST  SUNDAY  SOHOOL  XAOA« 
2SINB.  A  Teachers'  Handbook  and  Organ  of  the  Union.  Monthlj  i8pp.« 
2d.    Annual  Volume  for  1889,  8s. 

THB  XETHODIST  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  BSCOBD.  Chronicle  of  the 
Weeleyan  Methodist  Sundaj  Sobooi  ynion.  Weekly,  8pp,  One  Halfpeni^. 

OUR  BOYS  AND  OX&LS.  The  Sunday  Scholars*  lilnstjaled  Paper. 
Bright  and  pithy  Reading.  Monthly,  ^d,  (4s.  100) ;  Annual  YoL  for  1889,  Is. 


APPLIANCES   FOR  JUNIOR  CLASSES. 
HYMNS  FOE  JDNIOR  CLASSES. 

Coataining  24  HymoB.     Moaatod  on  Roller,  with  Tinted  Ootve. 

5a.     Can  also  be  had  mounted  on  Cloth,  158. 

"  Ouf ht  to  b«  in.  ovaiy  Infant  B<ihool."—Xet/u>dijt  RecartUr. 

BIBLE  PICTURE  ALPHABET.    ' 

la  Chdoun  and  TintB,  40  hj  30  in.     Oomprising  24  SalgaDte.      Ik  U. 

Encloeed  in  a  Tnbe  for  permanant  hm,  9t.  < 

Mounted  on  Oloth  and  BollBra,  and  Tarnished,  4b. 


SCRIPTURE   READING   BOOKS  AND  SHEETS. 

FULSI  BEA.SIN08   IN   HOLT  SORIPTDSS   AND   fSBXaXlMM 

DOOT&IHK.   6d. ;  gilt  edges,  berellsd  boards.  Is. 
OHKtSIIAir  DOCIBIVE  (Pint  RMdings).     32  pp.,  8  ZUutratiMii^ 

cloth,  3d.;  16a.  per  100. 
PBKCEPI  ANH  PABABU  (Words  of  Our  Lord).     32  pp.,  8  Dlai- 

trationa,  cl»th,  2d. ;  16^.  per  100. 
UFE  OF  JSSDS  (Readings  in   Holy  Bjriptnre).     32  pp^  doth  Uaa 

2d. ;   16b.  per  100. 
BZBLS  NABKATIVOS.    32  pp.,  cloth  limp,  Sd.  j  16a.  per  .100. 
IJFX  OF  JESira    Large  Tjpe  Eittion.     A  Lenon,  or  L«mmu  tom- 

plete  on  each  page. 

On  P*per.  23  in.  by  18  io.,  each  sheet,  3i  [     Sat  of  16  Shaeta,  9c 
Ditto  The  Set  of  16  Sheets  on  One  Rotter,  5s. 

Ditto  Mounted  on  Oardboard,  each  8d.  |  Set  of  16  BjaMs,  UhL 


WILLIAM    ARTHUR'S   WORKS. 

Awttuir;  Uiu/orm  BdUUnu.     Cniiv»  Sw. 

ztsuazoir  wrrHonr  aoo:  and  ood  wirHOirr  BflLzazov. 

Fart  I.  Positiviatn  and  Ur.  Frederic  Hanrieoa.    U.    Bart  IL  AmIm- 
ttciam  aad  BIr.  Uerbart  Speaaer.    4&  6d.     AgnostioUm  and  PosiU*!^ 
IQ  OQB  volame.  If.  6d.    Vut  IIL  Dmhb  and  Sir  Jauea  Stephaa.    Ctatt 
gilt.     7b.  6d. 
IHS    TOTgaVB   OF  FIBE  :  or.  The  Traa  Powsr  of  OhlUUaBllK    Bvvtapl 
Armngenient  o£  Chapi«rs,  Pull  Outlines  of  Oontenti,  In.    Oloth  gilt.     fc.  €4 
PivMiiUiloB      (  HivK  C.ili,  fiilt.  MiirUled  ediot  ...    SlU.)  Valaa 

Couiai,  SyacinUf  .{c>lt  r.iif  i,  OlLt  ediH        ...       ...    ■■.id.l  DlxwiuiL. 

fi»U[.a.vl^;      jFulLSi,.™,u:u.  UllteJgB. »tW.J    onthn-wlSlfoi^.. 

TSE    BTTCOESSFni.    JKEBCHANI:  aketohn  of  the  Life  of  Ur.  aaaart 

Jbludgeu.     FuU  Table  of  CoutaDM,  aad  a  New Prafaoa    OMbgllt.     6a.     tq 
PrewnisUoii      (UiiUOdlf,  Gilt,  MMtledwlMi  ._    St.Od.)  Uabm 

floL.u>l.viz.L       (Full  Monwoo.  Qilt  eJge,._       _.  n,,  W.J  «■  (tew  10  p«  oMk 


(.8) 


BOifflScF(Ml^  PRESEira,  .RHWAUDS,  &c. 

XOTBEB  7B£XMilN'.    niostrated.    By  John  W.  Keywobth.    3s. 

PLWASAWy  7ALX9  ABOITT  JfWUS.  <Bj  Johk  Goi^ul.    2a.  $d. 

ABBO WS  FOB  TEMPEBANGB  BOWa    Edited  by  Olivsb  Paois.    2s. 

CHIPS  Pl^OK  A  TBMPBBAKOS  WOBKSHOP.  Readings.  Reci  tations, 
iEe.    }Qhi8tmted.    Speoial  Library  Binding.    Edited  by  Olivbb  FA0I&     2i. 

JlifiViLXfE  TBT7EKAK :  the  Pioneer  Preacher.    Blnstrated.    By  Dr.  W  ith- 

.   EOW.     ^     . 

RAOAB%  itEPABATIOK.    mastrated.     CHlt  edges.    By  EDim    Cobet- 

FOBTH.     2s. 

THE   8E0BBT    OF   ABHTOK   XAHOB   HOT78B.     Frontispiece.     By 
Eliza  Kebb.    2s. 

TWO  SKOWY  0HBI8THAS  EVES.    lUostrated.    Ont  edges.     By  Eliza 
K$Bi|.   y2s. 

KI£KBE.    Frontispiece.    By  Eliza  Kebb.    28. 

IVY  CHIMNEYS.    Brantispieoe.    By  Emti^CoBftFOBTH.    2s. 

THE  WOKDEBFUL  BOOK  :  or,  Twelve  Reasons  why  the  Bible  is  the  most 
Wondeifal  Book  in  the  World.    By  6.  T.  SeymOub.    Is.  6d. 

THE  STOBY  OF  CHBISTIAN  :  Life  Pictures  from  the  Pilgrim's   Progress. 
Illastrated.    Gilt  edges.    By  Rev.  Samuel  Gbegoby.    Is.  6d. 

OTJB   VABTHA:   or,  Careful  without  Care.    Illustrated.    Gilt  edges.     By 

BDI7fi  0BBEYE&     Is.  6d. 

LOVE  AKD  VICTOBY.    Being  Twenty-five  Dialogues  for  Band  of  Hope  and 
Temperance  Gatherings.    Edited  by  Olivbb  Pagis.     Is.  6d. 

IH  PAWN :  The  Story  of  a  Pledge.    Illustrated.  By  Annie  M.  Touno.  Is.  6d. 

CHIPS  FBOM  A  TEKPEBANCE  WOBKSHOP :  Readings,  RecitaUons, 
iic.    Edited  by  Oliveb  Pacis.     Is.  6d. 

HABOLD  Ain>  HIS  SISTEBS  IN  NOBWAY.    lUustiated.    Gilt  edges. 
By  Henbt  M'Cullaqh,  B.A.    Is.  6d. 

BXilNB  OXiIVE:   or,  Dr.  Greyvill's  Infatuation.    Frontispiece.    By    Sabson 
C  J.  INOHAM,     Is.  6d. 

BBOXEN  PUBP08ES :  or,  The  Good  Time  Coming.   Illustrated.    Gilt  edges. 
By  Lillie  Montfobt.    Is.  6d. 

JEIJCANOB'S  AMBITION.    Frontispiece.  By  Sabson  C.  J.  Ingham.    Is.  6d. 

JOONON'S  MESSAGE.    Frontispiece.    Gilt  edges.    By  Eliza  Ekbr.    Is. 

THE  BT7BY  NECKLET :  or,  Rose*s  Temptation.    Illustrated.    Gilt    edges. 
By  Bkth  Riohabdbon.    Is. 

THE  MEADOW  DAISY.  Dlustrated.  Gilt  edges.  By  Lillie  Montf  obt.  Is. 

JlNECDOTAL  ILLUSTBATIONS  of  ST.  MABK.    Is. 

THE  BIVBB  SINGEBS.    Frontispiece.    By  WiLLLUi  Robson.    Is. 

BBANB  ABMSTBONO,  and  other  Stories.    Illnstiated.     By  Sabsos    0.  J. 
Inqham.    0d. 

BBpTO^MN  MAKOB.    Blnstraied.    QiH  edges.    By  EMTfi  Rho  des.  6d. 

VXiyS  VIGTOBY.    lUnstrated.    By  Aliok  Bbigos.    6d. 

ZLSA'S   HOLIDAY   AND   WHAT   CAME   OF    IT«    Illustrated.    By 
Alios  Bbioos.    6d. 


(*) 


ivru^^AL  ^u^ti>ieA^Eo<»lSi;  a 


■?    4     y  :r  i.    »' 


THE  METHODIST  SUNDAY  IK^OOL  ¥01ffi  mOOIL     Ot.  8fo 

Staff,  or  Tonic  Sol-(a  Kotalioo,  ^m  Ss.  6d. 

THE  METHODIST  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  HYMN  AXt  ttJNB  ^OOt 

l&mo.  Scholars'  Edition.  Staff,  or  Tonic  8ol4a  XTotali^  £R^ls.6d. 


THE  METHODIST  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  HITMN  AND  TUHR  BOOK. 

Organ  Edition.     4to,  from  6s. 

tSr  Detailed  list  of  above,  post  ftee  on  applioatioBu 


SERVICES   OF   SONO, 


CHILDREN'S    HOME    LEAFLETS,   4bo. 

9^  Detailed  list  of  above,  poet  free  <m  application. 


AMERICAN  ORGANS,  HARMONIUMS,& PIANOS 

For  Cash  or  on  the  Instalment  Bystem. 
CATALOGUES    POST    FREE   ON    APPLICATION. 


ILLUMINATED    OEBTIFIOATSS. 

A.     14  in.  by  10  in,         -         (in  OOLOUKs)          .... 

61 

B.     12Jin.bj  lOin. 

• 

44 

0.     1 2  in.  by  9i  in. 

6d. 

D.     1 2  in.  by  8^  in. 

41 

E.     12  in.  by  8  in.              •         . 

41 

Special — 17  in.  bv  12  in.- 

M. 

No.  1     13  in.  by  lOJin.      - 

31 

No.  2     llfin.  by    8|in.      - 

21 

No.  3     lO^in.  by    7;in.     . 

11 

No.  4       9Jin.  by    TJin.     - 

11 

Na  5—  8|in.  by  11-Jin.     - 

11 

No.  6 — 10  in.  by    4^m     • 

k                     .« 

perdoK 

61 

In  ordering  please  quote  nnmber  or  lellei^  and  priea 

NEW  PACKET  OF  BOOKS. 

Twolve  Illustrated  Books.  '  Coming  into  a  Fortune;'  A  Other  Slorisa 

'  -  ->'•-■ 

By  Sabsov  C.  J.  IvoHAii.    Sd. 


MA— Tli»4lcwres  tn  iwratittMMt  In^ala  tlw  PirtilMwtfPrlirt, 


The  follomlnn  Publications  an  smt^erul  at  ttaaitu 
reduced  prices,    AH  prioea  a/B  tttiitlg  lUH. 

BUR  TO  FiGTomi  tmtm,  mtiumt  orvms/tc. 

Thft  Oomnittee  desire  to  call  the  ftttontioa  of  all  Offiowa  Ukd 
Teachen  of  Snnday  BcIiooIb  to  the  following  cheap  offem  It  vQl  be 
Dotad  that  we  ue  offering  Pictwea,  mounted  on  Btniner  and  Tu«lifa«<l, 
at  rednced  prices.  Thia  is  a  spedan;  aeefol  form,  and  no  sohool  abould 
.nov  be  .without  onr  admirable  Oartoona. 

BIBLE  CARTOONS— UFE  OF  JESOS. 

Frintad  in  Bepia  on  a  Gold  Oronnd.     Comprising  23  Pictnref,  Ulti*' 
trating  aome  of  the  chief  eventa  in  Our  Lord'a  life.     Noa.  1  to  23, 
27  in  b7  23  in.     Alao  the  Last  Sapper,     see  p.  6.) 
HoMBtcd  •■!  MraUer  asd  Tamlataed,  (3s.  id.)  Sa.  CMk. 

[Can  alao  be  kad  nnmoanted,  (Is.)  4d.  eacL      Set  of  23  (2Ia)  68. 
In  Black  and  Oold  Frame.     Atlas  Honnta,  (6s.)  5s.     PACKura  nCTBA. 

A  few  in  Stainad  Glass,  (30s.)  lOs-     packiko  kxtba. 

A  variety  of  6  in.  Tiles,  Printed  by  Wedgwoods,  (la)  4d-  packixg  bztba. 

Old  Edition.    Ho.  18,  He  was  cracified,  2d.] 

Sdbjkcts  ; — Hos.  1.  A  SavioDr,  Christ  the  Lord.  2.  Ths;  present  Him 
to  the  Lord.  3.  Wise  Hen  come  to  w<»ihip  Hint.  4.  Berod  seeks  to 
destroy  Him.  B.  They  found  Him  in  tha  Temple.  6.  Tha  Oaipentar  <4 
Nazareth.  7.  Thii  is  M;  beloved  Son.  8.  Angels  minister  unto  Him. 
9.  He  purges  His  Father's  House.  10.  He  heals  tha  sick.  11.  Ha  taisea 
-  the  de^  to  life.  12.  He  feeds  the  multitude.  13.  He  wslLs  on  the  sa^ 
14.  He  blesses  little  children.  15.  Boaamia  to  the  Son  of  David.  16. 
Betrayed  by  Judas.  17.  Condemned  by  tha  Council.  18.  Delivered  up  Inr 
Pilate.  19.  Led  away  to  be  crucified.  20.  Crucified,  dead,  and  burie£ 
21,  He  rose  again  from  the  dead.  22.  Ha  ascended  into  heaven,  and  Tb* 
I^st  Supper. 

SPSOIHER  or  PIGTUSI.       No.  11. 


[*} 

If  7011  want  "A  XLBAI.  WOBK  Or  ART,"  a(  a,  vrj  Vttlc  eoifc 

THB  tAST  SDPPBB  CABTOOM,  W  in.  by  2fi  fa.  9epi«  Mtliiie, 

:H»ute4  on  iMralacr  &■«  VktmIbIk^,  (St.)  9a.  cadk 
[Oin  also  be  bad  unmoanted,  White  Backgraund,  (1>.  Id.)  6d- ;   or 

-  in  3epi«  on  a  Pale  Blue  or  Gold  Qronud,  (3tt.)  l8> 
!■  BlM>k  and  Oold  Iteme.    Atlas  Moynti,  (10b,  )7&   PACKura  bxtu.] 

SPECIMEN    OF   FICT0RK. 


MINUTDRE  CARTOONS-LIFE  OF  JESDS. 

il  in.  b;  4J  in.     Cards  in  Gold  and  Coloar.     Comprising  25  Pictures 

jjnatrating  Mm«  of  the  chief  events  in  our  Lord's  life,  (8d.)  Id-  doz.  ; 

the  packet  of  35,  (Is.  4d.)  2d-     Foetsge  Extra. 


TEXT  CARTOONS. 

(8d.  doz.)  6d-  per  100  sMcwted.    Postage  Bztra. 
SlTDXBCTS :— 1.  A  Sivlonr,  Christ  tho  Lord,    2.  They  found  Him  in  the  Temple. 
S.  The  Four  Wise  Children. 


A  CAPITAL  PRESENT  FOR  A  BOY  OR  GIRL. 

Suitable  for  hanging  on  walls,  &c. 

Set  of  Bible  Pictures,  Bepia  Ootline,  Ofild  Background,  mounted  and 

glased.      6  Snbjects,  eiz«  7  by  5|  inches,  vith  rings  Tsadr  for  hanging. 

Paofce*swMdy  ina  hax,-M.  Hio'iet,  portfreels.  3d. 


(T) 
N.B.  -TA«  flfeut^i  In  iMtrMthMW  IndteaM  th*  PilbBitmfPrliiH 


BIBLB  CiRTQONB^BOOK«r  lUraEb.  30i>i  br 03  m. 

BuuTiFDULT  rBtirew  iB  CHABTfi  COLOURS.       T 

HoHBted   on  Strslner  mm*  VaraUhed,  (5s.)  as.  e»A. 

[Can  also  be  lud  unmounted  (2a.  fid.)  9d.  each ;  the  three  (6a.)  3& 

In  Black  and  OolA  Frame.  Atlas  MonnU,  (98.)  Qs.     paceimq  BXf|l^} 


BPIiCIUEK   OF    PICTURK.       THE   FOUR   W18K   CBILDREN. 


BIBLE  CARTOONS— ACTS  OT  THE  APOSTLES- 

30  in.  bj  23  in.    ^nnte4  in  ilnta  ' 

JUnatrating  aome  of  ths  ehiaC  •nnti  ia  tbs  Aoti  of  the  ApoatlM. 

Moanted  aa  Stralaer  aa«  Tavrfakad,  (3i.  4d.)  ••.  eadk 

[CanalMbeluMliuuiioiuta<],(M.)l44^  8et«l60artoona,(3a.Ad.)^. 

In  BUok  and  Qold  Fhuna   Atlas  Uoanta,  (&l)  6s.  PAOUaa  KnmA.\ 


NA— Th«  figiirn  in  pAranthoMs  indickl*  th«  PuMJafctrf' 


Helps  to   Pictorial  Teaching, 
Decoration  of  Walls,  etc 


[LLDSTRATED  SEAMNUS-LIFE  OF  JESDS . .  [1 

niuBtTBtiiig  nome  of  tho  obief  evoate  in  Onr  LontV  lifa. 
Piotun  in  Bepia,  on  Fale  Blue  Ground.  Bold  Tjpe.  3Q  in.  bf  ;!7|| 
Subjects  : — Nos.  1.  A  Savioor,  Cbrist  the  Lord.  2.  Tbej  pnaai  " 
Rim  to  the  Lord.  3.  WUe  Men  oomo  to  worship  Him.  4,  Hfllwl 
■neki  to  deatroy  Him.  5.  Thej  foand  Him  in  the  Temple.  6.  TW 
Ovpcnter  of  Naz&reth.  7.  ThU  ia  My  beloved  Son.  S.  An^ 
minister  unto  Him.  9.  He  purge*  Hia  Father's  Hoiu&  ID.  Hs 
heals  the  sick.  U.  He  raieea  the  dead  to  lifa  12.  He  feeds  th» 
multitode.  13.  He  walks  on  the  aea.  14.  He  blesses  little  childmi. 
IS.  Hoaaona  to  the  Son  of  David.  16.  Betrayed  by  Judas.  IT.  . 
Oondenuied  by  the  CouDail.  18.  Delivered  up  by  Pilate.  19.  Led  J 
away  to  be  cnioified.  20.  Crucified,  dead,  and  buried.  31.  He  foit  , 
again  from  the  dead.     32.  He  ascended  into  heaven. 

Unmounted,  Paper,  (Is.  each)  6d.,  Set  of  23,  (SSs.)  10s. ; 

Mounted  on  Cloth,  (28.  each)  Is.,  Set  of  22,  (iOs.)  208. ; 

Hotuted  like  a  Map,  Paper,  (Is.  Sd.  each)  lOd-,  Set  of  22,  (33i.  fdj* 

18s.  8d. ; 

Mounted  like  a  Map,on  Cloth,  (Se.  8d.  each)  Is.  4d. 

Set  of  22,  (5Ss.  4d.)  26s.  Sd. ; 


ld.)lSS.4d.   . 
^  (42s.)  2il. 

lySr-b- 


Mounted  on  Oae  UoUer  with  Illustrated  Cover,  on  Cloth,  (' 
OU)  XDITZON  OI.OTH.    Slightlg  Damutgad. 
Picture  in  Sepia,  on  a  pale  blub  obound.    Bold  Type.    36  in.  by  it-  Ih 
Unmounted,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6  to  21,  (2&)  2d. ; 
Monnted  on  RoUer,  Nos.  2,  6  to  11,  13,  IS  to  21,  (2a.  Sd.)  3 
SirtJtCTB  :— IftHi.  1  to  4  and  6  to  16  «•  abere. 
Pontiiu  Pilate,     li.  He  wu  Crucified.      10.   Be  was  dead  and  buried. 
He  rose  agun  from  the  dead.     21.  He  ascended  iitto  hesveo. 
OLD  EDITION  OLOIH.    Slightly  Dmaajed. 
Picture  in  Sepia,  whitb  Baceobocnd.      Bold  Type.      36  by  37  Iil 
(Is.)  2d.  each;  the  Set  of  five,  mounted  on  one  BoUar,  ((ta.)M.3 
Mounted  like  a  Map,  (1&  4d.)  3d.  Mch  ;  the  Set  of  firo,  (68.  H>J||!  j 
8l.'BJB(rr8:~l.  A  Baviooi,  Christ  the  Lord.    2.  Tbej  present  Him  to  tl 
S.  Wise  Men  oune  to  Worship  Him,     i.  Herod  seeks  ta  Destior  Him. 
JiMiid  Him  ia  tlM  laiov^- 


USTRATED    GIFT -BOOKS. 

EIGHT  SHILLINGS    EACH. 

.1111I1.-OI  ■Ti.*p«iM:.iitmii*tM.     English   Pictures.     Drawn  witti 

t     Pirtiirse  [)ntvn    with  r^i  iind  l^■Ddl.    Br  StMrKLlI«im!cii,Li.tv., 

P™ni.    By  1M1.WA*  MB^HhtL,"^!^,  KriKimiiiKi-.  A'l'^  £ifi(nw,|ij<.  )iuiJ«im(  clotlii 

':'£S!'"i&^Tu  '^^'uCy"i     Norwegianlpiclures.  Dmwn  with 

no'hiliWH'iiinKTi-*!  iiartoMililih-  !■•-»  4)hI  ItudU    Willi*  h1«w**I  SiKd»niiiul 

.niLlwIii-ltMiiillur  wIMi  tlt--tiin){ii>j{v  ili"  (;<iiIm  Cmul.    Br  lIuiURh  Liivin,  x.A. 

MI'leattliMcrttlemiiLn.  .\r«- K/,;..'i,   Willi  n^pand  IX)  llluMiatloaib 

irlS     Own    Indoor    DOOK.  4i.Hr1«.  ".tl.  b-lt.  (illl<.'-lKF*i2A<.ni<nnrcu. 

.JJ"''     Indoor  Games  and  Recreations. 

A   l'..|"il»i-  Pii.'i'd..i,-.ll:i  t.:rBoTi.    EiliKfi  III 
(1.  A.  in  ri-iil-.i\.    ->.  Ii,iii,l,..m.- .rliitli.  Bllt. 

The    Handy    Natural    History, 
irl's  Own  Annual.    <'ob-     The  Boy's  Own  Annual,    Con- 


IX  SHILLIHCS  EJVCH. 

jsure  Hour  Annual.  (.Ini 


FIVE  SHILLINGS  E^CH. 

Ways    and    Means;     or,   Vtnces 

n.>m  il.-  l[iKl,>.ivi  .»«l  ll.~l|f'3.    A  M-'rlff  of 

>ll.'1.ll.-     ■■!.     S -■  ,ll     Sr;l■J■■.l^.       Dv     IvAUELLl 

Kvv  hSIiVi.  ..■^■!.-.-   ■,  •Tli.0.vii|«tl(ni.  (it4 
JSrir..L  [.!'.-.' ■  I -.    lini.'-ti.illrtMiu..  .'d.  bnvllnl 


unday  at  Hame  Annual.     My' Friiend  Smith.     By  Tal»<»t 


TWO  arid  SIXPENCE  E^CH. 

Shadrs  nnd    £ciiocs  of  Old    London. 


EE  arid  SIXPENCE  E/^CH. 

jnicle  of  a  Country  Town. 

^"S  Jewels.      l\v    Fmm\   Lis 

Ellison's     Opportunity, 


r.l  h 


Mi 


..f  0!^; 


A  Bunrli  oi  Roses.  1^"  Mi,.'^  r.  \..«-k- 
The  Awdries  and  Ihcir  Friends,  lly 
Frank  Laytoiv  Mi  .\ii-.(r:.::.iii  -:*>ry. 
The  Story  of  :]  Potkcl- Bible.     V-7  '•.  K. 


WO  SHILLINGS  E^CH. 

-■s  Folly.      liyMr-.  \\V.,..s. 

hilds  Companion  Amum] 
.mie    Dots  Annual.      J*. 


Chro!ili;ics  OI  an  OM  Manor  House. 

Findiile'HeV  Plao,^.  Il'v  Hnv.i;  Hkssis.;. 
The  Mfninlalri  P.uli.  J^-  }.}■  \  V,  .v  rM)N. 
Remjrk.iljle    Arlvtuturcs     from     Real 

Th>,-  Black  Troopers,  iind  otherStories. 

Advcnti.Tv^  Aslioi-!'  .ind  Afloat. 

The  Story  o1  .1  Cily  Arab,     Wil".  Toi- 


'  llliulraibd  Liu 


HODDER  &  STODGHTON'S JEW  WORK 

Si>w  lleAilT,    ('rown  8vo„  rliith,  7'.  'ii. 

LIFE  AND  TEACHING  OF    BENJAMIN    HELUER :    A  E 

l>iai<1iicsl  Sketch,  wltli  K^tracts  froiti  hi-"  Lcrttcn:,  Semions.  and  A'liiicuws.    Ei 

liT  his  rhil.lr(.ii.    With  r<>ilnill  aii'l  tw»  II!aKrrati.<ii>. 

'Out  olgi.-1-t' in  the  Ilrvt  pnn  ul  liiia  book  km  been  to  ^l^'e  a  pioiure  of  our  TatSH 

be  appeared  Id  Ids  ^aily  life,  tniher  tlian  tc  alteinpt  an  anal^iiii  of  bu  life  uul  cliiH 

In  t)i«  <iccond  (inn,  iii  like  lEanni-:-,  nr  liaro  nut  tiii"!  t-i  rivj  un  exlHusilvu  illaitn 

ofliis  tliitiliif.'ical  vitwi",  but  to  ip-esont  whut  ^'eeios  i  j  us  tu  bo  nii»-t  disiruuieri-tiu  ol 

ti;acl;iiii.'i  '■'■'''i  '■'^  10  clui'^e  of  Jiil-jfut  an.l  iiI'kIc  of  lre;itraent.' - /'iv™  t'-i-  Pri/-i.v, 

X.iw  l:ea.h.     i^,--c[.i:,i  vy.Hlm.    Vr-vi,  Kxo .  riolh.  3s.  >il. 

THE  THRESHOLO  OF  MANHOOD:  A  Young  Man's  Word! 

Voimj?  Men     11;  l(,:v.  W  .1.  I'.vwsos,  (ilit-;,'ow. 

K;i:hll.uiisar..i.    Cr.wii  8v.,.,  c-U.th  <1*.    With  Kfunti-ri.  •■? 
Tin-  -^KniXP  I'AUr  of 

JOHN   G.    PATON,    MIssionar/    to    the   New    Hebrides. 

Aii!obiugraj.l.v.     K  lif-'i  l>y  >■'■'  Hrotbv!,  tlie  licv.  J4MKS  1'aT"S.  K.A. 

Noiv  It,  .i.lv      In  (■rt.wn  >^\.i-.  .-l^th,  Tw. 

IMAGO    CHRISTI:    Thn    Example   of  Jesus    Christ.      By 

l:ev,  .lAjih..  .-T  ii.Ki;i\  M.A.,    \Miiior  jI  •  XLi.'  I.iiu .  f  .Icbus  Ol.rinl.'  ■  Tlie  U;eo 

i'uii';  tti'. 

C-'S-iKMji-  Iinro-i'iVT'  ■|l..ia'i-  .i  K-^wi.is"  -lmiiMi"ii  ot  tbii-t  '--i:iri-t  ill 
lt..iiie  Ciiri^  in  il:C  Siuiv  t  hv>'.  i:i  ili-i'i.m-b-rhris:  axik  VVitiKl— C!>ri~t  in  >a'!> 
riiiiM  a' II  Uun  of  I  liiyor  -l*(.ri-t  :i>  :iStiiUnt -f  ^riitan-  -Clirift  an  «  vVyrier  -L 
Of  11  SiillL-rpr  flu-irt  !.-  «  l-..i:;mibr..pb.i~r|jrist  us  a  Winn.-r  i.f  iS-.i'— Cliri*t 
IVi.i.ltt-  Clirist  :i>  :i  Ti-Mf  .ir    r:.,i-i  ;:;  a  (.\mt  rover,  ialisl     cliri-t  :.-= :.  Man  .'f  it' 

•  litliit  ui  at)  Ir.iltii'iiot'. 

i'i!iiiKs<or.  niiiJiMoMv.-;  ckiustmas  houki.kt. 

THE  GREATEST  ThTnGIN  'f  IHE  'wORLD.'*'An'  Address 

1  C..riF:lliiflT.sx!:i. 
'  rn.f.s,.ir  l'riir";:iOi.  ■,  l;:i-. :.  lull  |.r  fj.'nUv.pf  riil.l.iiiL'  :i<:  ni.-t  I'l!  ol-i  rrutli-i  acd 
ni.iirv  i[:i-i..  :.l<.  -i.  ;i:  ll,.i:-  i;:,t;vt  iun.i.-iit.v;     .W/r'.  AVi*,'--'.    //4Ji.«  .Vu..'. 

N. -..  l:,..v!v.     tVjII,  i;:.-.,-.!  i'..-ir:ii!  i  vM\NE.-.E.     In  i-mwa  f<v., ,  clot',!.  gUt.  ^u 

CHARLES    STANFORD.   D.D.  :    Memont^   and    l«tt«-.-.      JiliUted 

I  i-  W  ;!.■. 
■  lli.:  -■il.mwr  i-  uwU-.].-  !:i.-:  ciii-.  hillv  wriil.^n.  II  c  Ivtters  .are  rtmicisfenrt-i 
iT.":'---':i-.:.;-i  !]..■  |,.i:;:,it  u  !-!;i".il.l.'     VvbiT.  «■•■  I.iv  ii  .It.wn  WB  ll.ir.;;  ii.  t  M  Ihie 
■■■if-  a.l.;.v<;:.,  t.l.-     ;,;-   -f:ir.;".*ir  hif  b(«.k-^     !,ul  i-f  ll,u  ^..■jtii.t*..,  tl.f  virlLi 


V..I.     I.    ri,i-iM,-iB:  J!..l  K|.iMlf^     l!ovilSv,.,d<«Ji.  UW.  W. 
V:.  II  -Ti.-  Kv.'sli-!-.     llojrii>=«.,rlolh.:».6</. 

■  ;t  :•  i-,  ...-i:  ...  ii..  1h-.-  H.  .:.-i.;-i.f  a  iviincl  iiiiml  in  oilitaot  willi  the  h'glirt 

1  •■,.-->  I^;.-:  *      .'.■•.■■>     »■,■■■■■■.. 

THE    EXPOSITOR'S    BIBLE.-Third  Series, 

.>    r  ft  ...■■-■.     f>-'/i  )!.■.■.  tf/.rf*,  7*.  .W. 

aUDGES    ilN*!)     RXTXH. 

';-■  iifK  in:v.  i;.  A.  watwin,  m.i., 

,1-*  ■  ■■■  I-'  •  il.-ti'i-'t  ■•/   Y'ttmlai/' 
ti^-  tXPO.SiTORS  BIBLE.-!-!' ■.•:,Mibsrribtr*for  the  BI.X  VOlvme-^  rorisiii 
^'■■;;y  >m;",V.j  .■.:   -w.:  W.  tM'.'i,-  -vbi,  ,V.  i\.t  ViJumc  e«ia.     New  Sat>Kribea 
.■i  :'.■■..■:»:  1  ;  ■  iJioiij-  •:■■■•■  ■/■  •■■.••v..-.»^i.~y,\\wiS>»litcription  Piice. 


it:S_NISBET   &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS. 

N  WORKS  BY  THE    REV.  J    JACKSON    WRAY- 
rfrey  Hallam;  or.  The  Clerk  of  the  Parish. 

I  Crusty '9 .Niece. 

1    i*  rj.  ui^  ^^^  %i,Mt  AnTiiiin. 

t  Lift?    A  Story  of  a  London  Fog. 
,  in  the  Comb, 
Homer  the  Second. 

:  loblraiiact,    iJnmi  Siw     It: 

■\  Holmes,  the  Carpenter  of  Aspcndale. 
Secret  of  the  Mere;  or,  Under  the  Surface. 

-,<.     v.  ej. 

>[c  Vine  ;  or.  Practical  Thoughts  on  our  Lord's 
from  the*  Old  Lamp;  or,  Homespun  Homilies. 
n    Rowley;    or.  Leaves    from   the   Log   of  & 

KK  Jt/tillS'KU.     Ifkli  lUiututioai.    CrowadKi.    ;i<  «J.  ^ 

r  i;5t  John  Stallibrass. 

n  Wycliffe.    Sauai Ciown nto.  ■j^-ia. 
Chronicles  of  Capstan  Cabin,    ck-hk...-  s-.w, 
.  ew  Mellodew. 

-ton  Magna:  A  Story  of  Yorkshire  Methodism. 

Pengelly.    '.[>.*b»vo.  ■:j. 
Meggitfs  Delusion. 

■.;ri.»L  B7i.      StCd. 

-a  Every  Inch  of  Him. 

THE  •KN.-ir'iACK'  SKEIES. 

Man  with  the   Knapsack;   or,  The   Miller  of 

'UM  LEC.     With  Uta*lrat|E>li*.    Cionn  Kv».     I>, 

"g  o"  Sixpence  for  the  Bairns.' 
■v  Winpenny's  Watchword. 

riiali'jilu'i-.     CloWR  Si-O-     it. 

"ose  Garth. 


NEW  AND   POPULAR   BOO 


OflE  SHILLIflG  /\ND  SIXPENCE.         TWO  SHILLIflCS  AND  SIXF 


LOVING  COUNSELS: 

Sermons  and  Addresses.     By 

I;».-V.  CI(AI:lF>  (iAUUKTI*.     Tpivvn  Svii. 

THE  MAN  WITH  THB  WHITE 

HAT :  or,  The  Story  of  an  Un- 
known Mission.      i'V  ('.  u.  Pah- 

.-••NS.  TllIUTKKNTII  'I  HOI-iASD. 

'l\vctit  V  -  one    Hiu>tiatii>iis.        t.'rown 

ELIAS  POWER, 

Of  Fase-in-Zion.  S-wntf-on  Til'>- 

TiMtiun>.       Ity    John    M.     liAMi*  -un. 

I'orUTKBNTM  Tirol  -AMI.    CrOW'Il  hvi\ 

JOHV  CONSCIENCE, 

Of  Kiogseal.  KIlI  toon  ll'ustra- 
♦itins.  iw  John  M.  l<AMr«ii{i).  Fifth 
'laorsANi>.    rr.>w!i  ^v  I. 

PATHBK  PERVfiN  I'. 

Ki,:litf<;n  ll'.u^t ration*..  r»y  Jniis  ^I. 
V\MKOI{I».  KoiBTH         ilI'H'SANI». 

t  '.•wn  >*vo. 

LITTLE  ABE: 

Or,    The    Bishop    of   Berry- 

15:o*r.  IJeiii^r  tin-  L::'i«  ♦■:  aiiuaham 
l.-iiKU'iioi),  :i  <j>j.iir:!  :unl  popular 
Y«irk»:nre     1. 1  •li-I'iCuhiT.       Hy    K. 

MY  MISSION  GARDEN. 

r.  liK\.  S.  I.AN«;ii»N.  «'rown  >;f 
TAOy.lysix  I!.u.-:r  iri.ii;>. 

'A  •  h.jr*:iin-r  l"««  k.     !!-"ri»  i\»',  but  i,\ 
I-    r!.»". I •,-    ; I y .'    •  /Mtn  * •  \7.' »/ .« '/  >'*  /.rmttt rti's 

t  •  I  ••     •   •", 

PUNCUI  NONA 

A  S*ory  of  Fomale  Education 

« 

■• '.    SaM!j:'    I  ^N»;iii.N.     trowii  **vi«, 

T!ia     SCOTTISH    COVENAN- 

TKRS.  and  thfir  Sulterincrs 
fur  h»*lij7ious  Liberty.    r.>  lu  . 

I'lri  LRhj  'n:'.jrHs. 

iV:i-»ir';il  L*  ssons  oil  the  For- 
riiat.i.in  ot  i.'hrira«'ti-r  from 
bil>it«  hiMb)i.«riiH.     '•.»  •'   '1^   !  \i 


EMINEN  r    METHO: 

WOMEN.      I '7  ANNIK  K.  K 
i!rowu  ^v\»,  with  Puruaits. 


MORE  THAN  KI^^. 

Dt  KMMA    K.  il0ICNIUR0'.)K,a 

•The   .Sruwlyw  ot    Nobiiity." 
^.'o.     Kronti>j»iecc'. 

FOR   THE    KING    AND 
CROSS-    Hy  Jkssie  a  km. 

L'lovn  8vo.     F'ronti«»|>uc(.'. 

JUDGE  BURNH-kM'SDJ 
TERS.      by   I'an^y.      «; 

K<!itioD. 


THE  VICAR  OF    BE 
BRIDGE.      I'y  Ciiables 
so^s,  aiur.or  of  'The  Man  i 
Wliitt'    Hal/    Crown  8vo.    X 
lllii^tnitions. 

THE  SHADOW  OF  NOBI 
By  K  M  M  A  Pi.  H OK  N  T  n  rook,  a 
•  The  i^it'on  of  t  lie  Faaiily.' 
^\'M.    Kn>nli>pi»c»" 

THhi     NINE     FAMOUS 

SADES  OF   THE   Ml 
Ai^ES.      Hy    An  NIK    K.    K 

Crown  Nvo.     tl]iistr:iU*i]. 

THE  HALLAM  SUCCE3 
A   Story  I  f    Mi'tiioilist    Lite 
(  •Mir.tncH.       r.y    Am»i.ia     E 
aut)i«>r  of  •  J:iii  Vrdder.s  Wife. 
*»  I J      Fr.»nti?«pio«e. 

FOUGHT  AND  WON. 
r.y  lU'Tii   Ki.i.ioTT.    Crown  *< 
rn»Lti>i.itW'. 

•  Thf  iiit«Tc«t  never  fla^jrs.  It  1 
':•  >v's  bo-ik,  whi'^h  wtt  shouM  like  < 
thr  1  aiiii."  of  ev«  ry  .M'lio*tll»uy.' — M 

.1/.-,* /•  .I'fijtf  Mttti'i z  i ne. 

ROGER  HAIGH 

Charterniaeter.      By  Mr 

W  \T.-i»N.     r-own  •*vc>.      llluHt 

GENERAL  GORDON 
Hero  and  Saint.     Hy  A: 
Kkkli   <;.    OrLiwn  "^vo.    Tort 
I'.iL'hr  UiiKtiaiionsi. 

•Written  with  great  ability.*- 
Jut!  I  nntde'ttf. 


lomjcn    v«^ts\^ty  2.N  ^AeTHODlST  book-room. 


On  DECEMBER  23rd,  will  be  published  the  First  number  of 

IHE     WORKER'S     MONTHLY, 

A  Magazine  of  Instruction  and  Help  for  Christian  Workers. 


EDITED    BY    REV.    S.    R.    CROCKETT. 

CALL  AND  INCLIS,  25,  Paternoster  Square,  London,  E.C. 


NEW   BOOK    BY   A.L.O.E. 

THE   HARTLEY   BROTHERS.    I'lict.-  Two  Shillings  ac!  Sixp(nc-\    liiU  e<]ges. 
IlIaM  rated. 

OTHER   BOOKS  BY   A.L.O.E. 

rri.«  Two  SMJMriLr'*  an»l  Sixi»**nce  E:ich.     Uilt  (n^^t^fi, 
NKD  KRAN'K'S       I  THK  >1LVEK  KEYS  \  THE  WlUTi:  BE\US  DEN 

SUEEK  OFF         I  LIKE  IX  THE  K.UiLES  NEST  ,        A  UKilL)  i)F  CORDS. 

I*ii.-.!  Two  Shillings  vu-h.     liill  e:l;r«'P. 
GRACE  VERNON  SEVEN  FKJilLS  TAsf  THE  LAKE  »»E THE  WOODS 

rritv  <»ne  SliilliiiiT  uvA  Sixj'tH'''  oiv\\. 
THE  CLARMONT  TATES    .  TALE-  ILM'-STUaTIVE  t'T  THE         CHltlSTIAX 
THE  BATTLE  (»K  LITE     \  J"\i:Ar.LES  CnN«»rESTS 


rrKs    iLiORNte:    se:rie:s. 

Extra  crown  ^^vo.  ili^t^i.  Hi  :>rTate'L  pri.'i*  5?i».  i'^/.  jmjf  Voi'.itne. 
k  SCRIES  OF  BOOKS  OF  SPLENDID  VALUE,  SUITABLE  FOR  ALL  GLASSES  OF  READERS. 
?he    Pilgrim's    Progress.      I'oity     Ernest  Bracebridge.    \>7  W.  U.  G. 

Illustia.iun**.  Kin<.>t<>n. 

itobinson  C  rusoe.  !'•}  l >A^ i kl  Dei-' .l.     Dick  Ons!ow.    li>*  w.  H.  o.  Kis^ :.^ton. 
Afe  Among  the  Indiacs.    l'»y  <-5    '  The    Boy   Crusaders.      !»>■    i.  U. 

Catlik.  Ei>«;.\i:. 

Gulliver's  Travels.    iJy  .)o>atiian  .Sv  ;rr. 

Sappy  Jack,    ity  W.  h.c.  KiN.;Mn.s.     Frank  Shelley,    r.v  K.  \v.  i.    !•(/. 

1*.  The  Warners."    r.v  r.  w,  L    {»//. 

7ncleBoz.  By  w.  ii.  <i.  Kiy<:sT()N-.  \f      Kathletn's  Lfesire.  Ho!j..j.rLus.M.r. 
rack  Roden.   i^v  tetku  i*ai:li:v.    u.  .        <;</. 

PHB  CONSTELLATIONS  AND  HOW  TO  FIND  THBV[  l.irir.v: 
any  Month  of  lh«;  V«:ir  I'.\  W.  Ii.«  k.  K  II.A  -.  li:  -J  \i»!.««.  ••t-ruy  ij...  Ea-^ii  r.-ri- 
taiDs  14  Maps,  showing  the  I\iMti.«ni'!  li.c  i  ori>tO;lJiiiiir .-,  iv^'ctr!*-:  with  Kxj.Iur.u'.'.ry 
LetterpreFs. 

NTorthem  Constellations  (British  i^lci^,  etc.)  2^.  G//. 
EJoutliem  Constellations  (AuMiaiia,  vic.\  'At.  cd. 

Illustrated  ORfalr^ue  of  Christmas  Gift  Ronks  neni  free  on  anr-iiaticn. 

GALL  &  INGLIS,  25,  Paternoster  Sq.,  Londoa,  aad  MQ.ki<gLx 


A.  CROMBIE'S  NEW  AND  REGENT  BOt 


FllICE  2a.  6d. 
Crown  8vo.    Cloth  gilt»  gilt  edges. 

The     Mystery    of    Wolverston 
Grangre.    Hy  Ktv.  "\v.  u.  m'nman. 

Memoirs  of  Rebecca  Wakefield. 

By  liaw  li.  BuKWiN. 
Phyllis  Raymond.  By  safiah  Sklina 

Ha:ji:r,  author  uf  'Carisiine's  Crook/ 
etc. 

The  Minister  of  Ebenezer  Chapel. 
By  An  NIK  M.  Bautckn. 

Harry  Penhale:  Tl.e   Trial   of   His 

P'aith.      \i\  JOSKPH  lloCKING. 

Gideon     Strongr*     Pl<3beian.      By 

.Ir)..»Kr"r  HorKiN*;. 

Up  the  Rhine,  and  Over  the  Alps. 

By  e>.  K.  lIocKiNii. 

William    Griffith :     M«.»rnorinlK    ac  1 
Lttteis.     p.y  lii«jn\::i»  CiiKW. 

Life  Among  the  Mti-i=<*s.    Hv  ti.,> 

]:Kk'    ,]nllS    (iX'lVf.iLl'i-.'.K.       i'libiislie-J 

rnu.  E  is 

Cn^v/D  '^•.  '.   <k.t':.  ;ilr  f'-c-".  I.li;-;r;i:- •'. 
TrovartliM"  \  (''•':.:-!»-   .\i-:  >  •■-:•.    i'.^ 

N..illuiniMl  C'lrtwriirVt :   'i  ''O  Story 
<•:  :•.  '^.1  • '.'  I,.:.-.     )._.  \*. .  Va'i'iI^. 

Norah  l.i'inyr,  Tlie  Jiiine  Girl.    !'y 

William    (jrilli«h:     M  r-'^iinls    ai::J 
?.!;■•...     .  •.  i:i«-.:a:;'»  •  .si.w. 

Th«  •  M  i  !• :  .-^r  (  r » • :'  1<  b*-?".  ♦.::«-  r  Ch**  v-  »■' -  • 

■^  '    ■    :  ■ .. .    • .     ' ■    '<■•.••- 


I  ..:• 


-.■•■•  -t. 


n'  .  » 

1  •'..'..:•■     •    i; 


XvT- 


r; 


». .  '.  \  .:•.-. 


xtOPi        .1..?...     ;      •^    A«liL:L-    vHi  !•      *'. 


NEW  SERIES  OF  ONE  SHILLING 
Illustrated.    Cloth,  gilt-ltrtten 

On  Her  Majesty's  Service: 

I''«>i»nrijL's  rpiU-je  By  W 
VaVls. 

Barbie's  Angel :  A  M:T<ioL  st*. 

An  NIK  M.  BautdN. 

A  Bit  O*  Blue:  ATe3i}.-*rat« 
Bv  Martha  A.  KAif:i:Li:y. 

Safu  :  A  St  jry  of  F'emale  Lite  in  1 
Airica.     Bv  \V.  Yati>. 

AI^-.  a  NKW  ar-.l  l'J£EAl*  EDMiCO 

LifcJ   of  Charles   New-     1-7 

f'A?:i«>>. 
Among  the  Palrr»  :  '»r.  >v>fa. 

Sl«M"!l   Lc>K«  SXV  i    Us  M !>»*:. M.S. 

Bkuwin. 

Jacky:  A  story  fif  K. cry- Day  U: 
Sau.mk  Hocking; 

Camping  Out;  "r.  STc.r'>.«r.f  P 

A.". ve!..n>«..»  i{.  'S^.-sr  Africa.  A  I 
Vrj\'>.     Bv  '...  \\Ml< 

TteCh'-oniclf-of  aQuiet  F: 

Crooked    Waj'fi:    ar-i    ^VLt•r< 
JAMii.    By  Miss  i«Auio>. 

Bound  for  Australia    on 

tl.c  <'.•.'..'/';  or.  A  ^u«>!^eEge 
B\  W.O.  Lll.T-KY. 

Work  Well  Done.     Esiiip: 

!S?  i  il-K  if  t'..  HKV.  11 
;  i">HKLl..  Bv  ^.  ^.  :^\i;T;»s 
v;:p^'iu.     A ';<«.•  iit  i...  4 11*  an*.:  1 

Dado  :  •>^.  ^'  -I't'^-  "■    N'»'i^'C  Lifu 
.\::.  .1.     iv  v..  V.\TF?i. 

The  ^•Tartyra  ct  Golbanti : 

I  :«••  :»T;-i  I.:i'.  ".:r^  v.'J  t:  «r  Be 
11.^'  :.'  t(»K  ar:il  hi?  heruic  W* 
1;.  BUiiWiN 


J- 


I*  ■     a  •     • 


-•  -V. 


..\  — ..x-  kv.v..  rLKn-SlJil.KT,  Z.\ 


MARK   GUY    PEARSE'S    BOOKS. 

SEW  BOOK: 
Short  TalkB  for  the  Times,   frown  Svo.    Clath.  gfUr  odgcs.    2*.  M. 
nie  Bitf  Wheel  nf  thto  Oburch;  sod  Borne  Hinta  on  Workins  It. 
Thiktieth  Tirbi'i'ANL'.    Crowd  ()vo.,  :v>  ]ip.    KiamiBulaou.    Price  Ona  Peimji  oi, 
lb.  par  IlKl,  net. 
Tha  OfariBtianity  of  Jeeuu  ChrlsS— la  it  Ours?    Bojti  IBrao.    Bad  Ubm 
lannd  )«Ke.    CIutL,  red  «•;»«-.  £«.  tU 

CIIt:iP  tlHriuy,  Vov&ikv.siw  Thoi-sand.     DemT  Idmo.,  1b. 

Praise :     Me«iitat\oaH    in    tht>   Ono    Hundred    (utd    Third    Psaha. 

UoT&l  lAiuo.    VkfA  licosruDril  i4i.;>i,    t.'l>'th,Tif<l<xlutM,  2<.6(t. ;  moromo.  Tj.liif. 

CHtJAP  KDlTIOy,  F.jl.-KTliKSTH  Thouband.     Damy  16mo.,  Is- 

Lome  A.BPt90ta  of  the  Slewed   Life,      boykl  Itno.      B«d  Udbs  roand  page. 

Clotb,  ra>}  edK^ii,  ?i.  6->. ;  murovi..,  7.^.  ihi 

CIlJiAP  tlllTlUX,  TwKXTV-riJTU  TiiwusABD.    Demj  ISoio.,  Is. 
bonffbta  OD    HoUneSK.       Ilcial  I6mu,      Ht>d  lln.M  rouD'l  {HUfe.    (Jlor.li,  ivl  Cil.-C-t. 
**,  6rf. ;  m.>rpcci>.  T».  h,'. 

CJI£.iP  KHrno.V,  yir.-r-V.u.ina  Tkovhasd,  Drmy  iBmc.,  Is. 

TIIS  'OAS/JiL   qCOIlif'  SERIES: 

f'ei'/i.  Si'tt.,  1».  6J.  flacA. 
-•  Daniel  Qnorm,  acrl  Hi?  xtftlieiouti  Notiona    Kibht  iSL'ui.';'^.    E^.'i"'). 
*.  Daniel  Quorm,  tt-n-'i  Ui»  IlitlitfiouK  Notions-    Suuond  h'-:i::s.     ST/X  ' 
*.  SermoDH  for  Cbilnr^n     a.V'k') 
I.  Mieter  Horn  nnd  His  Fi-i«ndM  ;  '>'.  ''■■^■■Tr  >ui.i  iiivioif.    :;:,■. 

5.  Short  Bt.ori(.p,  and  otLi-r  ■■";j'Fr»     l  l.'-'-i'. 

6.  'Q-oodWiir^  c  I,,. .........  h..-,..-.     .>..-... 

^.  Simon  Jnaper-    ^Ji,'""). 

>.  Oomieh  Stories.    ii."'i- 

►.  HomelyTnJka.    !<;.'«"' 

>.  JohDTr«penow»t.hi  Roh  Rttt;  intlth^O'd  Miller-   Jr.  n-s  v...;,  24,'V" 

HVPKIIIUli    '■.■■'/■■'>.\S.  ,.■,.'.'..  .,•■'■  'V?,,,.*.     2j,  6,/.  ^;,..s. 

ILLTJ  THATED  TRACTS. 


:HE  'BLSSSED  LIi<"'E'  SERIE3  O?  TRA0T5 

Ciov-U  l.;iii-,.  '•.:  !.. :  i  .>r,     S;*;.....!;.  p;--:  ,:r:t:;  ■-.;..  ;,T  i     .. 
I.  The   HomfliMTS  ■•:  .Iv-u^.  ;•■.  '■■■  I.  ■  '.,;■!?:.  i:    .. 

Z.  APnivpr  fvr  '■L.-i --::.-  ;;..:■..         .  ■  m   i   i .   c-: 

B.  Oiiast.i.«ii:e;i^-i.(:,  I:-,        ■..-•.;[..    :..-.   ^  h.- 

4.  Tlie  Stan-i^i.'  ('■  i  ■-.  I., 

B.  V«arctliP  >!.lf.r  ■!:fK;.-:h,  ::.  ■■.-■ 

B.  DefMtar.i!  Vi^-.tv  '.'.  .\"  ':.'■•  •.■•  •  -■'■- 

7.  ClwiM'*  J-rfiiOu ':.-i'!i"r-h,  ■•:.  I,.    -..■,■.-■■    ■.-■,-■■..■:.-. 

f.  TheI»l<K--il  tU;  -;r..:.:v:-  ;:.  'i  ^ .    I':!;.:  \ -.■■■■.:, 

f.  CWQmuliiua.  1-.  If..  I^^..-  .  •■ .  i':;'   ■  ;■  '  !•  ,.■  A;! 

lli«at...v...  13  l"7...!-.W.ifOi.liQ..  l".,  ko!.  i'!..jSir.-:.,.'::-0 


f    F( 


NEW  BeeKg 

FOR  THE  COMING  SEASON 


JOSEPH  TOULSON.  6.  SUTTON-J 

COHHERCIAI^ROAD,  LONDON.  B. 


ruDCtllar  Kerwood's  Invest* 
MBirr,  ASD  WuAT  (UM»  or  it:  A 
Tcnper&Due  Tale,  By  Btr.  GBubBK 
BlIAw.  Ctovo  Hro.  lllu>tnl«l.  Clotb 
Itoaida,  it,  ;  giit  eiU%.  2i.  6d. 

rry'a  Winter  with   the   In- 

DMM;  utt,  Whith  «kd  Rkj>.  Bf 
Hklbk  Cxmi'uki.u  Ctovn  svu,  tl- 
lutnud.     Cloiti   bwr.l«,   Vi.;    cloth 


f 

^EKatie'B  Adventures  at   Grand. 

^H~  TA^  UtlVSn.  Bj  llKLEM  CAUrBSLLi 
^^F  (^OWbSvd.  IIlUHlraTttl  CI uih  boards, 
^M  3>.:  (Jutb  extn,  glh.  >i.  fiJ. 

'Plctorlftl  Sketches  from  Bible 

LaNUO,     Dcinj  VicwBot  some  of  the    | 
man  tiunoiiii,  beautiful  aod  bisturicai 
[i1acM  in   Mie   bvble,  iritb  rao;  Kcd    . 
lnU.iii»ting  defcrlpl.ion  of   the  tamo, 
Foolouap     ilo.     Cloth    boanli,    '2i. : 
cJolh  cxua,  gilt.  2s.  6d. 

ICountingtheCost;  or, Glimpses  i 
nif   CoiTSTiEr^LiPS   Twbsty  -  «VB   i 

YXA»   Ago.       1)7    WILBRLM.      ClOWD 

6vo.  IllnntraMcl,  (niitbbunnlii,  l>.C<2.i 
cloth  eitm.  ^iU,  St.  I 

I.Uark  Maskell:  ALifttSrory.  By  j 
Thco  hen.  Gnjwn  6td.  Illuatntvd.  ' 
Clotb  boKdi,  II  Sd. ;  oldtii  «ti»,  gilt. 

Broken  Barriers.  Bj  &E««iii 
XAtM-'tiAKT.  nin.ttated.  Orown  Sio. 
<:ioUi  boAtdis.  li.  M, ;  cblh  ratta,  gilt, 


Ned  Wett :  A  Btarj  of  tba  t 

123  pa.  CUMh  1>M^.1^  U; 
tzira.  Kill.  U.  U. 

Johnnie's  Goats  :  A  7»h  • 

Ctuabiaes.  Bjr  Et«T.  J.  PAnaC 
am.  128  pt^  Clotb  itiMAt,  U. 
ostn,  !(.  lA 

The  Marquis  and  his  Fa 

The  yiorr  nl  »  renecaiioo.  I 
am,  ».i  pp.    UInstniH't    OrII 


Cabango,  the  Rescued  i 

A.  lalB  et  the  Se)_  Uj  Jlwil 
SOH.  ImptiialSvD.KQpfu  HU 
OldUi  uxtn.  94. 

Pansy ;  or.  A  Little  ChlU) 

LKaD  Tmkm:  a  Tata  al  lb 
t>nf«.  Bj  J<iuru  Btnm.  1 
Svo,  so  pp.    lOiuiraad.    Om 

■.>>i. 

Made    for    It;    or,    The' 

[■'l.i'WWl    TVA' BfLJUITU)        1 

!*">. 'JIpp.     lUiuwu^d.    OM 

M  ■   ^ 

Ned  Barlow  the  Minei 
Diuit  TO  III  Pi>"')i.T-»«.  Or 
K'dKtip  8vn,  At  p^.  im 
Cloth  l.o»ri!B  i;*  -.  f'luUi  •  If* 

Saved  at  Lcn, 

Kool»c»p    S'l  , 

Cloth  boanU.  i;ii  '      -  ~ 


Flimsy  Court :  A  TeraparBnoa  TUa. 
tn  Ro*.  J.  Cbomitoh.  Dlu.  Or.  8*0. 
(^lothbOMdB.  U.  M.  ;  cl.  extra,  3f. 


The  Lost  Ring:  A 
J.  OBoMrnHr.  9a 
inodnML    Cloth 

ttlA,M. 


1  oiiBo« :  JOSEPH  TOOLfiON,  6,  ScTKWi-fnutKr,  Cobmehcuh.^ 
vi&^%,  ¥t.'niix<Mtn«-Baw,  E-C. 


^EW  BOOKS  AND  CHEAP  EDITIONS- 

New  Bdition,  Bevised  and  BnlarKsd,  of 

^hc  Aggressive  Character  of  Chnstianity ;  or,  Clitt^ch 

t'TFKAXD  ClluaCll  WOBA:    liy  Ktv,  W.  USSWOBTH.   Ctowu  i<vo,  n»,  M. 

7/c  Kings  People ;  or,  The  Giorioits  Citizenship  of 

XlOX    Bj  th<;  lad-  Rev,  C.  N'OUTii.     K.lil*l,  with  I'refBCG,  bj  l!sv.W.  I'sswouTn. 
O'WD  ^vo,  Sixteun  IlliistraUons  |;U(>  Exltte",  li. 

Dr.  Qre{^i7'8  Hand-Book  in  Separate  Farts. 

/  Haud-Book  of  Scriptural  Church  Principles. 

By  Kev.  B.  f-REiiORV,  H.l'     Vmvu  Mvo     (loth,  1<. 

t  Hand-Book  of   IVesleyan-Metliodist  Polity  and 

UlSTllIiY.     liy  the   licv,   I!.  GiiK':'>i;v,  U.ll.     'mwuhvo.    Clirh.  l'«.  iW. 
T)ic  cJiDiilele  Iriink  in  unu  vulumi:  ii  nti  .hiiIg,  {iriue  3i,  tii/. 
Becond  Edition,  Revised,  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

/  Manual  of  Scripture  Doctrine. 

By  Itei-.  JOHB  B.  Hakks  Tlieolviric"'  Tutor.  HcHiliiit'Iey  ri.llp(,'e. 

"hree  Years  in  Central  London. 

A    Becord    of    Priiiciplei^,  Mi'tbcxls   ami    t!u'^ce<.-(i4.      B;  Rev.   Ei'WARD  SUITU. 
Cromi  8vo,  cloth.    One  Sbitlin?- 

BOOKS    BY  CHARLES   R.   FABSONS. 

Vie  Vicar  of  Berrybridge. 

Crown  Svo.    37  [llDRCniiJoiu.    Gilt  eilf^,  2i.  M. 
ITallof  Me  uul  movement,  ui'1  MutliucUu  lire.'— JA'fAi'^u'  ^rr-Chv/reir*  Magatifit. 

he  Man  with  the  White  Hat :  or,  Tlt^  Story  of  an 

(■'.YAJfOWX  MJSSlO.y.    Ciit!Ai>  Ki>iTT»h.     Th I HTUrniH  Tkodbami.     I'weniy- 
one  IllaslrattonB,    Crown  8vu.     it.  6d. ;  tn't  vli^,  £•■  ^■ 

lie  Little  Woman  in  Grey. 

NCKS'ES    AKIJ    jNClDKSTrJ    IS     llOHt-^liMlOK    WOIIK.       TwCDtT-tWO    IlluBttatlonB. 

Crown  Bvo„  'h,  id. 

heapEditionsof  Rev.  J.  M.BAMFORD'S  Books* 
'at her  Fervent. 

Rlghtecn  U  lust  rat  iunx.     Fiil'BTII  TiiOusAsn,     Crown  Bvo.  1*.  6>f. 

dm  Conscience,  of  A'ingseal. 

£tKtiteen  IllusitraliiMiM.     fimi  Thuvsasij.    Crown  Sm,  It  G4. 
Ooe  of  the  bei-t  Ihai^b  thai  couii]  be  pUcud  in  the  huidii  of  a  yoiir.g  man  entoilu;  on 
dnegi,'— 7^  Cltruiiait. 

lias  PoTC'cr,  of  Easc-in-Zion. 

Seventeen  Illustratii.ns.    F■ll:BT^:K^TH  TiicH-sasi).    (nmn  "in.     I..  tW. 
CUctilateil  to  tire  the  heart  «[  (l«  >,m<:ort.-,  uiul  ti' rvDokv  Iht'  fumiat  ami  liikiwarcu. 
mvri  and  Tnmri. 

Vi'ErVS    re:  WARD. BOOK  S  : 

MM       Flowara,      and      othsr      Broken.    Hv  1'.i>'a\.  .■<iiiallCrowD8ra. 
tiTOBlKS.  iJy  MAiiOAnKi  IIa^<;i<ait,  ri.>tli,  L'ilt-U-«t?re.l.  »f. 

Kmsii  Ctown ''vu.  cioil;,(!iii-lpunfi,     Deborah's     Trtals     and     Tri- 
M.  I'MTH.-i.    r.>  KMiLiK  ^KA  11(11  t-iRr.n. 

lel*  Ray's  Choice,  and  Other  SMLi-r.^vo.  Pr.Hiti-pK-c".  ci.  b'U.  <&d. 

TALKH    FOt   iioVb.     iiv   Jknnjk     Hew  Kati*  Kept  House  for  a. 
CiiAPm.L.   timalU'rown  »vu.   L'loih,  n'KKK.     i:v   A.   F.  Pkkhasi,     bight 

Idlt-letteiecl,  9</.  111<i-<riii'>n«.     Cl'Mh  b<)<>t<l>,  iM. 

l^l.VDON':   WK->LKyAS-ilKlriUl>lSX  iHHlK-HOOU.  Ul 


THB  THROAT  AVD  LUXCl  CCBB. 


A  2t.  9d.  bDttlfl  psr 
parcslt-poit,  frea. 


TURNER'S 

TAMARIND 
COUGH  EMULSION 


Traf  Kllrai:t$  frvm  LettiTi  t 
OH-  milhinit  eqmil  to  It  for  (1lHtrO)<Kinc  CodkIik.' — 'I 
ibn  Wi^i  BKNllulnc  f'>r  the  HirklI  ami  Lungt.'— 
:i'ilc  to  i<i>iiikerii  ami  Hin^Fni.' — 'In  cloaring  anil 
i^L-nirj;  tl«  Vnirc  I  dm]  tlio  KmuliiioQ  to  )ib  u  gnaX 
■  llfv,  (i.  CrusnCK.  '  Wlial  a  Ixion  to  tbo  rrencli«ri 
oiml't  p:Rt  It  IntixHliiccd  into  tlie  Mlnioleri'  vattrj 
cl'iiiiel  ill  Mctlioilifim/— Itev.  I>.  J.  \V.  'Tho  ivz-j 
ini[ii<n  1  ever  tried  fur  the  thioat  ami  roice.'— Ker. 

Thiuty  Dnopa  os  hvxp  Suuar. 


U  I>>iidon  Hrliln;  BixflRRis  |.M)  and  IIIR, 
Ai^'TnM-iiiiK?  Co..  liltfui'ir.  An  miule- 
1.    \*  UEHAHE  UF  IJIITATIOM). 


A.    TUBNEB    PHARMACIST,    LIVEBPOOI.- 


^ 


VISITORS     TO     LONDON. 


EMPERANCE  HOTEL, 

,g,  BRIDQEWATER   SQUARE,   BARBICAN,   LONDON.  E.C. 


«.T,  B.TRAHTEB.h'*™**.  MWW  lhK«nBt>*J    I 


KeTABLtSIIBU  ISM. 

KBECK      BANK.— 

■Iiuapton  Biilldln«i.  OhAnceir  Iam. 

I    par   CENT.   iSthhehI    Ulond  on 

ra.  nncTSblr  iin  rl><mitn<l. 

jw  CRST.  on  CCKKKNT  ACCnCHTB, 


bi^i 


rRAKOlS  BAVEflSCB&) 


IRISH  CAMBRIC 
POCKBT  HANDKERCHIEFS, 


BSllECKAI.3IANACK,irlt.riful1piiTtloa- 
b*  obulnnl jxat  (rw,  in  auiilloiillnii  u> 
IBSCBOrr,  Uuacw. 


TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE 

I  TWO   OUINHAB  PUR   VOMTH,  UB 

or  LAiro  roH  riTH  hhillixos  feb 

.    Applj  mt  till  (JAe*  ot  Uia  BiiiiBa 

IIBEBIOK  ALliAKAOK,  «IUl  toU  ^i. 
B  HipllMUnn. 

CtoiB  UTinBoxorc,  h 


XI  Build  !■>«•.  Cl»r 


7IAIW. 


The  IRISH  UHEH&  LACE  Co., 

JJUIDOK  ST.,   IIKI.KAST. 


lAVEYOU 
USED 


PEARSW 


INDISPUTABLE  EVIDENCE  OF  PURITY, 


IN     ENGLAND. 
Dr.REDWOOD,Ph.D.,F.C.S.,F.I.C.,&c. 

Professor  of   Chemistry    and    Pharmacy  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society   of 

Great  Britain. 

"  L^ROM  frequent  examinations  and  analyses  of  it  during  a 
r*- :  period  of  thirty  years,  I  can  certify  that  it  possesses  the 
properties  of  an  efficient  yet  mild  detergent,  without  any  of  the 
objectionable  properties  of  ordinary  Soaps,  which  usually  contain 
free  fatty  acid  or  caustic  alkali,  or  alkaline  salts,  giving  them  a 
greasy,  acrid,  or  irritating  character.  It  is  quite  free  from  Cocoa 
Nut  Oil  and  artificial  colouring  matter,  and  may  be  relied  upon  for 
great  purity,  uniformity  of  composition,  and   agreeable  perfume. 

It  may  be  represented  as  a  perfect  Toilet  Soap.'' 


PedTS 


9 


Soap 


IN     IRELAND. 

HAS.R.C.TICHBORNE,Esq.,LLD.,F.I.G.,F.C.S. 

lOturer  on    Chemistry   at    Carmlchael    Collefire    of    Medicine,    Dublin,   and 

Chemist  to  the  Apothecaries'    Hall,  of  Ireland. 

CHAVE  made  three  separate  and  independent  analyses  of  Pears' 
Soap,  obtaining  the  samples  myself  at  ordinary  Retail  Shops,  and 
from  these  examinations  I  am  enabled  to  certify  to  its  purity.  It  Is 
lade  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  is  free  from  any  causticity — to  persons 
t  delicate  skin  a  question  of  vital  importance.  Being  free  from  all  adulteration 
4th  water  its  durability  is  really  remarkable.      |   cannot   speak  tOO 

ligrhly  of  it,  for  it  strikingly  illustrates  the  perfection  of  Toilet 

{cap.  Within  the  last  few  years  a  great  number  of  Transparent  Soaps, 
Dilations  of  Messrs.  PEARS'  invention,  have  appeared  in  the  market  of  a 
lost  inferior  and  injurious  chkracter,  consisting  of  Cocoa  Nut  Oil,  Glycerine, 
jid  a  large  addition  of  water,  and  I  have  found  in  them  over  fifty  per 
ent  of  free  caustic  soda,  and  marly  one-third  water*  I  need  hardly  say 
tiat  such  Soaps  are  necessarily  most  hurtfuL" 


FOR  IT  LASTS  IWt  V^'^^^^ 


T 


HAVE  YOU 
USED 

PEARS'Soapi 


The 

Scottish  Widows' 
Fund 

Life  Assurance  Society. 
Founded   1815. 


This  Great  Mutual  Life  Office 

has,  during  the  last  three  quarters  of  a  century, 
transacted  the  largest  amount  of  High-class  British 
Business  ever  brought  together  under  one  manage- 
ment. Its  Policies  are  peculiarly  Valuable  for  every 
purpose  to  which  Life  Assurance  can  be  applied,  owing 
to  their  freedom  from  all  unnecessary  restrictions, 
to  the  liberal  administration  of  the  Society's  affairs 
under  Regulations  framed  entirely  in  the  interest  of 
the  Assured,  and  to  the  large  Bonus  Additions  made 
to  the  Policies  arising  out  of  Division  among  the 
Members,  of  the  Whole  Profits  Earned  on  a  Business 
of  great  extent  and  unusually  profitable  character, 
which  together  secure  to  the  holders  of  the  Society's 
Policies,  and  to  all  beneficially  interested  in  them, 
privileges  and  pecuniary  advantages  unsurpassed  by 
those  afforded    by  any  Life  Assurance   Institution 

Either  at  Home  or  Abroad. 

The  Facts  on  which  this  Statement  is  founded  are 
fully  set  forth  in  the  New  Edition  of  the  Society's 
Prospectus,  and  are  briefly  epitomised  next  ^agt. 


Primttd  ^  R.  &  R.  ClAUt,  EAiihiTcK. 


Scottish  Widows'  Fund  Life  Assurance  Society. 
MOST  POLICIES  ARE  FREE  FROM  RESTRICTIONS 

as  to  Occupation,  Travel,  and  Residence,  and  when  the  Life  Assured  attau 
30  years  of  age,  become  Whole -World,  the  exceptions  chiefly  ben 
those  engaged  in  Military  or  Seafaring  occupations. 


LIBERAL  ADMINISTRATION  OF  AFFAIRS. 

liOans  granted  for  any  amount  with 
the  Surrender  Value. 

When  Polioies  Xjajtse,  an  allowan 
equivalent  to  the  value  is  paid. 

Under  all  circumstances  the  affairs  of  the  Society  are  conducted  purely  in  Hu 
Interest  of  the  Policyholders  as  Members  of  a  Mutual  Society. 


Surrender  Values  allowed  after  pay- 
ment of  one  full  year's  premium. 

Paid-up  Policies  granted  in  lieu  of 
Surrender  Values  if  desired. 


ALL  PROFITS  ARE  DIVIDED  AMONG  THE  MEMBERS. 

Those  of  last  Septennial  Period,  to  1887,  amounted  to  the  unprecedentc 
sum  of  nearly  a  Quarter  of  a  Million  Stg.  per  annum,  or  to  ^1,727968 
for  the  7  years,  and  the  following  Bonuses,  computed  in  the  compound  fon 
i,e,  on  Original  Sums  Assured  and  previous  Bonuses  in  force,  were  declared- 

/.  Bonus  for  the  past  T  years  from  1881  to  1887. 

At  the  Compound  rate  of  ;^i :  14s.  per  cent  per  ann.,  equal  to  from  jQi :  14 
to  jQ^  :  6  :  7  per  cent  per  ann.  on  Original  Sums,  according  to  duration. 

//.  Intermediate  Bonus  for  next  7  years  1888  to  1894. 

At  the  Compound  rate  of  ;£i  :  9s.   per  cent  per  ann.,  equal  to  ftoi 
jQi  :  9s.  to  £^  per  cent  per  ann.  on  Original  Sums  according  to  duratioa 

These  Rates  yield  ttmisually  large  Bonus  Additimi 

to  Policies  of  all  durations^  as  sho7un  in  the  folloiving  Table — 


Yew 

of 
Entry. 


1834 
Z831 
Z838 

X845 
1853 

1873 
1880 
1883 
1887 


Policies  of 

iBlOOO 

and  Bonuws 

at  Dec.  i88a 


;C«54S  «« 
2397  14 

3035      8 

1767  8 
1561  o 
T389  10 
1373  o 
Z138  IX 

1017  o 
xooo  o 
xooo    o 


Bod  as  7  years  to  1887. 


34«.  per  cent 
per  ann.  on 
Sum  at  1880. 


£yn  18 

273    8 
34X    o 

3ZO      6 

185  IS 

X65    7 

>35 

Z3I 
•85 


«7 


7 

7 
8 

6 

3 

o 

S 

I 

o 
o 


Annual  Per- 

centa(;e  on 

£1009. 


3 
3 
3 

3 
3 


6 

16 

8 

o 

>3 
7 

;>i 

I  14 
>  «4 
»   H 


7 

3 

II 

X 


7 
o 

o 


Sum  Aasured 

and  Bonusea 

as  at 

Deo.  1887. 


;C3848  IZ  o 

2571  3  II 

3366  9  3 

1977  15  3 

"746  IS  8 

«5S4  17  a 

1433  8  3 

1374  o  10 

I 138  o  6 

•1085  o  o 

-*ioi7  o  o 


Amoont  with  Intermediate  Bonaeaa  froa  Ulttl 
ofnittinff  fractian!i.  after  payment  of  pirenhnn  in  the  ye 


1888. 

1888. 

1880. 

1881. 

1889. 

vam. 

/:2889 

;C291i 

Z2972 

;C30i3 

-;C3055 

;C3o96 

3608 

2645 

3683 

3720 

2757 

■4? 

3399 

8332 

2365 

2397 

3430 

3006 

ao35 

8063 

2092 

«I3I 

•  140 
1898 

1773 

X797 

1823 

1848 

1873 

>S77 

I5W 

1622 

1645 

X667 

1690 

«444 

1464 

1485 

X503 

1536 

«34 

1393 

1310 

>3»9 

»347 

X366 

"54 

1171 

1187 

1204 

I330 

iaj7 

IIOO 

1116 

IT32 

.H47 

X163 

1179 

•1031 

•1046 

•1061 

1075 

1090 

1105 

1 


'*  Bonuses  are  not  |>ayable  in  event  of  death  or  discontinuance  of  die  policy  in  the  first  five  years. 

The  above  Facts^  as  more  fully  set  forth  in  the  new  Edition  of  the  Saciet^s 
JPlrospectus^  art  those  on  which  iht  statement  on  tHe  Jrwxous  ^agjs  is  found 


EO/NBURGH,  9  ST.  ANDRE>N  SQ.UMVE.. 


v.ow^ow^  ^^  ^^\h:^ww 


STAR  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOGIEH. 

;     Head  Office :  82,  H00R6ATE  STREET,  LONDON. 

Batabliflhed  1848, 

AfUBmpmeredh^SpeeimlAetof  PairliameiU(flJ^Z%  F«0.  tfi^r.  165). 

DIRECTORS : 

ga^rfrwaw    WILLIAM  MXWBUBN,  EsQ^  J.P.,  DXb 
Defut^'CkaWma/fiy^n.  J.  ATKINSON,  Esq.,  M^. 


Lnnrr-COL.  A.  M.  ABTHUB. 
Bt.  Hon.  H.  H.  FOWLER,  M.P. 
OEOROE  LIDGETT,  Esq. 
ALEXANDER  MoARTHXTR,  Esq.,  HJP. 
JOHN  NAPIER,  Esq. 


W.  EL  PARKER,  Esq.,  F.RJb 
T.  W.  POGOCK,  EsQn  J.P. 
WM.  OAOB  8PICER,  ESQ. 
Rby.  JAMES  A.  SPUBGEON. 
JOHN  VANNER,  Esq.,  J  JP. 


8.  D.  WADD7,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  M^. 

A08tiraiiO6  Fund      •      •••      •••      •^      •••  £29788»850 

-^nnx^ftl  Inooxno        417,287 

BontUB  ApportioiiBd ••  1,465,011 

OlaimB  Pftid     •'      •••      "*•  8^046,082 

The  Star  Life  AjMumiee  Society  has  been  establiahed  Fobtt-Siz  yeen,  and  has 
JBsiied  Futt-Eioht  Thousand  Policies.  Glaims  paid  immediately  on  proof  of  death, 
«nd  admission  of  title. 

Oopies  of  the  Report  end  Frospeotns,  with  all  information,  forwarded  on  application  to 

W.  W.  BAYNE8,  F.I.A.,  Seoretaty. 


Before  it  is  too  late,  let  ns  advise  onr  resders  not  to  ruin  their  oonstitutloiis  witll 
qoaok  medicines  and  poieonons  drags,  which,  although  affording  temporary  relief  ia 
certain  oommon  ailments,  do  irreparable  misomef  to  the  entire  system,  and  freqaentlr 
sow  the  seeds  of  fatal  diseases,  if  people  wish  to  prolong  their  Utos  and  enjoy  good 
hsalth,  th^  shonld  adopt  simpls  and  natoral  means — snch  as  by  wearing  one  of 

Mr.  HARNESS'  ELECTROPATHIC  BELTS. 

These  genuine  appliances  give  wonderful  support  to  the  ntrions  organs  of  the  body  i 
ibBj  are  Tery  oomfortable  to  wear,  and  the  imid  continnons  currents  of  electricity  which- 
they  imperceptibly  generate,  naturally  and  speedily  invigorate  the  debilitated  conetitu* 
tlon,  asdst  digestion  and  assimilation,  givinff  strength  to  every  nerve  and  musele  of  the 
body,  and  effectually  preventing  chills  andrheumatic  pains,  which  so  amny  people  are, 
unfortunately,  subject  to  in  this  country,  where  the  dimate  is  so  changeable.  It  seems, 
and  is,  a  simple  remedy ;  but  it  is  as  sure  as  it  is  simple,  and  the  number  of  unsolicited, 
testimonials  we  have  received  from  all  classes  of  society  amply  prove  thai  we  do  not 
exaggerate  when  we  say  that  Harness'  Electropathic  Belts  have 

COMPLETELY    OUBBD   THOUSANDS 
of  men  and  women  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  most  of  whom  had  obtained  no  relief  fromi 
medidne,  and  many  of  them  had  been  pronounced  hj  their  family  doctor  as  positively 
Incurable. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  ailments  that  have  been  effectually  cured  by 
simply  wearing  one  of  these  genuine  electropathic  appliances :  Nervous  Exhaustion, 
Neuralgia,  Sleeplessness,  Melandiolia,  Loss  of  Appetite,  Indigestion,  Constipation,  Spasms, 
Flatulnioe,  Tdi^P^^  Liver,  Nervous  and  Bilious  Headaches,  Rheumatism,  GK>ut,  Sdatioa, 
Lumbago,  'Weak  Back,'  Kidney  Complaints,  Hysteria,  Internal  Weakness,  Poorness  of 
Blood,  Feeble  Circulation,  Heartburn,  etc.  This  is  not  a  rash  statement,  but  an  actual 
&ot,  which  can  be  verified  by  referring  to  the  book  of  testimonials  published  at. . 
i^.  62,    OXFORD   STREET,    LONDON,   W..  *? 

by  the  Proprietors,  the  Medical  Battery  Company  (Limited).    A  copv  will  be  sent  free 
by  post,  with  descriptive  pamphlet,  to  all  those  who  are  unable  to  <»11  at  the  Company's 
SsUblishment,  which,  hj  the  way,  is  the  largest  Medioo-Eleotaric  Tn%titQ.V^  Va.^SBi^^^seA^ 
and  iM  known  as  the  ELXOTBOPATHIO  AND  ZASI>E:BL  Y&^TY1\^T^« 


-•-- 


CADBURY 
COCOA 

18   ABSOLUTELY   PUF 


aOlD  HEBAL,  HEALTH  EXHIB1TI0M,  LONDON.       AWABDBD     SHVBN    ] 
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